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I am a Spanish Merchant. \ i 

wrifcor in the (ievtlcman's Mdoazlne for ; 
1738 says; *M^,uocii l^lizubotli lK‘rself is 
* I'oliovot! (o havo iiivoiitoxl t lie play ‘ 1 am 
a Si’jJiiush Morc'liant’ ; and Burleijili’s chiJ- 
drnii wore the first wiio played at it. In 
this play, -if any one ofFors to sale what 
ho hath not his hand npcm m- (.ouches, he 
tV}rfeits~ meant as an inst miction to trad- 
ers not to credit to tiie Si:janianls. 

The Play of Comniej’cre siicco<.'<lod, ami was 
in fashion during all her reign/’ 

Idler. — A form of oath hy Si;. Iderins 
formerly usual in Applooross, ('o. Boss. - 
Stat. Acc, of ^ScoUandj iii., 380. 

Is:nfe Fatuus. — See o’ the 

Whp, ^ 

I Lbve my Love with an A, 

etc-— Pepys, under March 4,l()()8-9, notes 
being at VVhitehall, “ And t here,” sa\\s 
he, “1 did timl the Duke of York luid 
Duchess, with all tlio great ladies, sitting 
upon a carpet on tlie ground, there being 
MO chairs, ploying at ‘ .1 love rny love witli 
an A, bocauso of l;bis an<l that ’ : and some 
of them, l>iit particularly the Duchess her- 
self, and my fjady Ciustioinaiiie, were very 
witty.” 

fmafiTCdy etc. — In the Churchwar- 
dens’ Accounts of Miiichinhainpton, un- 
der 1576, there is an entry of an ailowanco 
<jf Cs. 8 d. to John Mayo\ve and John Lyth 
for ” jj ally nge downe, dystroyenge, and 
thiowyiige out of the eiiurche sumlryo 
suporstycyops ihinges tend in go to tJio 
may net^nau nee of id ol atr.ve . ” Archivalo- 
iogta, xxxY., 430. 

■A very curious case, illustrative of this 
branch of our subject, occurred in Scot- 
land in the earlier part of the reign of 
James VI. The parties to an intended 
murder first testw ilieir pi-obable success 
by shooting with arrows of flint at images 
of their proposed vic tims, Tiiado of butter. 
Bornf Annals of Scot! and ^ i., 232. 


Immaculate Concoption.— See 

XI or if of Nazareth. 

imperator at Cambridge.— 

Sec Christmas Prince. * 

In and In. -” In-and-in,” says the 
” (/ompleat Gamesfor,” IdBO, (quoted by 
Ivlr. Dyce in a nofeh “is a game very 
much uschI at an ordinary, an^ may be 
play’d by two (,r tliroc, each liaving a 
box in his liatid. It is ]>)ay’d with tour 
ciico.” ’I'his g;\mc is T'cvfcrrod to in Flet- 
cher’s piny of the ” Chances,” written 
prio’* to 1625. There Don Frederick says : 

” ’I'is strange 

f cannot mool. i).im ; sure, he lias en- 
counterM 

Some light o’ love or other, and there 
means 

’to play at in-aiid-in for tliis niglil — ” 

^ Of courso the allusion hero is playful or 
i facotioo.. Peiiiaps those double mean- 
: iag.s wore in some favour, fn Nevile’s 
I ” Newes from the New Excliange,” 1(550, 

’ the author, .speaking of Dmly Sands, says : 
“She out drinkes a Dulch-maii, outvies 
a courlesan, a ml is gotxi at all games, but 
levies none like In and In.” In-and-ia 
also occurs as a po])ul;u- rocrealion in Len- 
tonhs “Young (.iallants Whirligig,” 1629. 
Comp. Halliwoli and Narcs in v. 

Indul^^ences, Papal. — - See 
Hazlitt’s Bilil. Collections and Notes, 
1903, j». 104, for a notice of t-wo Issues of a 
printed documont, granling under certain 
specified condition.s, 32,755 years of pardon 
to the person, wlio.so name is filled in, 
these forms being geiior filly issued with 
a blank or blanks loft for the eccle.siastie 
concern fvi to compleie. At the end of a sort 
of metrical allegory, called Piers of ¥nh 
ham (14th coidury), in Ilazlilt’s Popvtar 
Poetry y 1801, ii., occurs the moral, with 
this apparently IFcelious or satirical noti- 
lication : “ Iff any man and wom^ui that 
hatli a deuocyon to heire hit, tliey fiball 

X 
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haue peraVonture for thoirc rnoede not 
past C da.Yc3s of pardon ” ; so tUift 
these and impostures were 

even then <lisere<iited and ri^lioiilod. At 
later ' period, John iloywood, in 
his interlude of the ranianer and 
the Friai\ written in or before 1521. 
makes tlie former rehearse all the 
boumfits whieh aoerno from the pur- 
oiL-ise of the relies, whioli he earners witli 
him, or from a .subscription to his calls. 
Five, ton, and oven rwolve, thousand years 
of pardon are niontionod, but not 32.755. 
Contributors to crusade?-! again..st tlie in- 
fidels were, durirp; the 15th and Idth c 
turies, shareholders in theso p(iullo-%)oS 
f u / a ru Koc u ri t i es . 

Inner Temple.— Sec ChristTiias 
Prince a.nd Inn>i of Court. 

Inning Goose. — In some parts 
\h'>rk.slure, as a clcniiynian of that enunty 
informed Brand, thoro is ^ajiven at the end 
of slfoarinty or roapinp; the corn a prize 
shoaf to bo run for, and when all the 
corn is got lioino into tbo stack-yard, an 
entortainjiient is given, called the Inning 
Goose. 

Innocents’ Day.-SeG Childermas. 

Inns of Court. — See Christmasj In- 
ner Tetnple.j Lord of Misrule. <^o. An ex- 
traordinary pageant or masque, in whicli 
all tlie four principal Inns co-operated, 
was the Triumph of Peace, by James Slii^*- 
ley, 1633, which is of course in Byce’s edi- 
tion of the dramatist. It was perforined 
in tlio bainjuetling House at VVliitehall. 
..Martin Parker wrote a ballad calle^l The 
Honour of the Inns of Court Ccnllemen, 
or a brief e re.ritaU of the Miiauificcnt and 
^fatchlcssr Sh.tor, that j/assed from Hal- 
ton and Elij house in Jfolhnrne to Wliitc- 
hally on Monday niijht, heiruj the. third 
of February, and the next day after 
Candlc/iuas. to the Tunc of our Noble King 

in his' Profjrtssr. 

Inns of Court. - Christmas Sports, 
See Leighhs Accidence of Armoury. 1502. 

Irish.— Th is wa.« a species of tables or 
b.ackgammon, winch wo'is a very ohl game 
in this cmintry. l''letchi?r, in the Scorn- 
ful Lady/* lt516, mako.s tlio lady say : 

1 would have vexM you 

More than a tirM post horse, and been 
longer bearing, 

Than over after-game at Irish was- -” 

Boon wliich Mr. T)yce obsorvos : Seo the 
' Compleat Giurioster/ whore wo are in- 
formed that it re'piires a great deal of 
skill to play it Tlrish) well, especially the 
af tor-game ; bearing, a term of the game, 
was frecpumtly, as in the yjrosont pas.sage, 
usi'd with a quibble — Shirley men- 
tiou^ Irish in his play of “ St. Patrick for 
Ireland/' 1640, and Hall, in his “ Horm 


Vacivffi,’* 1646, observes ; *‘T1 *d inSoip-' 
stancy of Irish fitly represents the effanger 
ablones.se of humane occurrences, since it 
ever stand.s so fickle lliat orur rndignant 
throw can quite ruine a never so wU-built 
game. Art hath here a great syWi 
reason if one cannot well stand the firi 
as-sfiult, hee may safely retire bacl|>USwn 
after game.^' Froin a passage y the 
“Honest Mau*.s Fortune” ft. may 

bo inferred that in Beaumont and Flet- 
elior’s <iay there were twe^kinds of Irish, ^ 
for there we hear of V^Arr'^Tn^ind Irish/* 
Irish Baal o^^iun Worship.— 
In Ireland, sajiiT^^ers, in his Description 
of ]\' estmjii^mi. 1()S2, “ on the Eves of 

St. JoJjrtfn^laptist and St. Peter, they al- 
wuyj^'mivo in o\ery town a bonfire lale in 
oveiiing.s, and carry about bumllos of 
rood.s fast tied and fired ; these being dry, 
will last long, and flame better than * a 
torch, and be a pleasing divertivo pro- % 
spect to the distant beholder; a stranger 
would go near to imagine the whole coun- 
try was on fire. On Midsummer's Eve 
every einineiue, near which ivS a habita- 
tion, blazes witli boniire.s; and round these 
tlioy carry numcroiis torches, sliouting and 
dancing, which ailord.s a beautiful sight, 
an<l at tlie .sumo time confirm.s the ol»,sor- 
vation of Scaliger.” Survey of the South 
of frelnnd. p. 232. “ 1 have liowevor 

hoard it lamentiHl tluit the alterfiti/)ri of 
the style had vSpoiled those exliibitions ; 
for tfio Roman Catliolic.s light their fires 
by the new .style, as tlie correction origin- 
ated frmn a pope: and for tlmt very srurio 
reason the Protestants adhere to the old.” 

“ 'ITie sun,” says the writer, “was pro- 
pitiated here by sacrilico.s of lire : one was 
on the first of May, for a blessing on tlie 
seed sown. The first of May is called, in 
tlio Irish language, Jja Beal-fein, that 
is, the da,y of Beal’s fire. V os.sius says it 
is well knoivn tliat Apollo was calle<i Bcli- 
nu.s, and for this he quotes Horodian, and 
an inscription at Aquileia, Apollini Bolino, 
The gml.s of Tyro were Baal, Ashtaroth, 
and all tlie llo.st of Heaven, a.s we learn 
from tlie. frequent rebukes given to the 
back-sliding .lows for followdiig after Sido- 
riian idols: and the Pheuioian Bairl or 
Baalam, like tlio Irish Beal or Bealin, 
denotes the sun, as Asturoth does the 
moon/’ The writer in the “Gent. Maga- 
zine” for Feh. 1795, attributes the Irish 
worship of the sun and fire to the Roman 
Catholics, who have artfully yielded to the 
superstitions of the natives, in order to 
gain and keep up an establifdinient, graft- 
ing Chri-stianity on Pagan rites. The 
chief festival in honour of the sun and 
fire is upon tlie 21 st of Juno, when the 
sun arrives at the summer solstice, or 
ratiior begins its retrograde motion /Cor- 
respondents of “ Note.s and Queries” es- 
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tfie esistonoe of tliis cuKtom, not 
lhany yeans 11150, in Ireland, In the course 
of ages, itfi ancient ceremonial and syin- 

bolic ii^port has, no doubt, groa n a little , . . 

indist 111(51 in the minds of those who still j of Ireland,’^ p. 421. 1 he Bishop’s work 


inflamed the rage for the 
toast, to whicrh they afterwards tacked the 
following rider, And a fV* for the 
Bishop of Cork.’’ ‘ ‘ ^*^^9 South 


practi.ft'* it ; but it is curious that, at so . 
' /^miote a dale, i bc old Baal-worsliip .should 
among ii.s oven in any form. Tho 
lfish\n InvorpfK)! still burned very re- ; 
cently tlm midsuminor fires on »St. John’s I 
Evo. Yet Vallaiicey seems to say that in ; 
^ Ireland itself, oven in hi.s time, caudles \ 
had been subst iliWx for tires. ; 

Irish Christmeu. Usages.- -Sir ! 
Ilichard Cox, in his History, of irelaiid,” i 
mentions some vcuy ridiculous CJhristmas • 
customs, whicli continued in the year | 

in Iveiaud “On i'wolve-Evo in Cliristmas, j 
iliey use to set up as higli as they c:in a 
sieve of oats, and in it. a doztui of candles 
set i*ound, and in the centre one larger, 
’’all lighted. 1'his in memory of our vSavi- 
our and Ins Aposth's, liglit.s of the world.” 
Sir Henry Bieis* neacription of the 
County of Westmeath, 1C82, in Vallan- 
coy, vol. i. No. 1, p. 124. 

Irish Drinking Customs. — 
Baruaby Rich, de.scribing the mode of 
drinking healths in his time, tells us : **J:lo 
that begin myth the healtli, hath Ids ine- 
scu’ibed orders : first uncovering his head, 
boo takes a full eui^ in his hand, and sot- 
ling his countenance with a grave aspect, 
hee craves for audience : .silence being 
once obtained, lice begins to breathe out 
tho name, perad venture of some honour- 
able txu'soriago, that is worthy of a better 
regard, than to have his name polluttxl 
amongst a company of drunkards : but 
Tiis health is drunke to, and hee that plcdg- 
■etli musf: li Ice wise off with hi.s cap, kisso 
his fing-ers, and bowing himselfe in signe 
oi a reverent acooptaru'o, AVhen tlie 
leader sees hi.s follower thus prepared : 
he soups up hi.s broath, fumes the bottom 
of the cup up\v';ml, and in (jstontatiou of 
hi.s doxteritie, gi\e.N tho cup a phillip, to 
make it cry Twango. And thus first 
scene is judod. The cup being newly re- 
plenisluMl to the breadth of an haire, ho 
that i.s tho pledger, mn.st now hegi)ine his 
part, and tlins it goe.s ronnd throughout 
the ivliole company, p?‘ovidod aUvaies by 
a cannon sot downo by f he founder, tliore 
must bo three at tlie least .still nncovereil, 
till tho health hatli liad the full pa.ssage ; 
which i.s no sooner ended, hut another be- 
gins againo.” Irish ifuhhvh, 1617, od. 
1619, p. 24. Brown, Bishop of Cork, being 
a violent 'Fory, wrote a book to prove that 
drinking memorie.s wuis a species of idola- 
try, in order to abolish a custom then 
prevalent among the Whigs of Ireland of 
tk© glorious memory of King 
William the Third. But, instead of cool- 


was entitled ‘‘Of drinking in remembrance 
of the Dead ” : 8vo. Loud. 1715, whore, in 
p. 54, he asserts that “an Health is no 
other than a liquid sacrifico in tin? con- 
stant ^Jense and x>ra(;tice of the hcatlmn.” 
And at page 97, h(? tells us of a curious 
“ Return givcm by the great Lord Bacon 
to such as pressed him to drink the IxHiig’s 
Health”; namely, that ‘‘he would drink 
for hi.s own health, and pray for the 
King’s.” In Ireland, “on the Patron 
Day, in most, parishe.s, as also on tiio fearsts 
of Easter and Wliitsuntide, the luore or- 
dinary sort of people meet near the ale- 
house in tlio afternoon, on some couveni* 
'vUt .spot of groined, and dance for the 
cake: h(?re to bo surti the piper fails not 
of diligent attendance. The cake fo be 
danced foi‘ is provided at the cliaigt? of 
the ale-wife, and is advanced on a hoard 
on the to]» of a. pik*.*, al.>out ten feet high ; 
this board is round, and from it i-iscth a 
kind of garland, )>e.set and tied round with 
meaxlow flowers, if it be early in Hie sum- 
mer : if later, the gariaml has the addition 
of apples, set round on pegs, fastened unto 
it. 'ylie whole number of dancers begin 
all at (uico in a large ring, a man and a 
woman, and dance round about the bush 
(so i.s tiii.s garland called), and the piper, 
as long a.s they are able to hold out. They 
that hold out longest at the exerci.so, win 
the cak(i and apple.^. and thou tlie ale- 
w'ifo’s trade goes on.” Piens, Description 
of Westmeath. 1082, ap. Vallancov i., 12t3. 

Irish Election Custom''.- There 
vras an old ceremony in Ireland of electing 
a per.son to any oflico by throwing an old 
.shoo over hi.s head, ;icconling to the autLor 
of the Idol of the Clowns, Itiol, p. 19. 

Irish Fairy Lore. Tlio late Mr. 

T. Crofton Croker classes the Irish 
fairies under tlie heads of shefro, cluri- 
caune, banshee, phooka, merrow, dnllahan 
and the hr darrig. The name shefro liters 
ally signifies a fairy-house or mansion, 
ami is adopted a.s a generit: name for the 
elves who are supposed to live in 
troops or eoTnmniiitios, and w'ere 
]:)opiiIarly suppo.sod to liave castles or 
iiian.sion.s of their own. The cluricauno 
was di.stingui.shed by lu's solitary habits. 
Tho banshee, an attendant fairy or spirit, 
especially ob.served to mourn on tho death 
of any member of a family to which it at- 
tached itself. Tlie phooka appears to be 
a modification of Robin Goodfcllow or 
Puck. The merrow i.s a mermaid. The 
dullahau is a malicious, sullen spirit, or 
goblin, and tlio fir darrig a little m/rry 
rod man, not unlike in its disposition and 
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movemoiits to Puck.” Hraiid^s i\ A,, tnl. 
1848. “ Siili-blireog, tlie same as 8igV 

brog, a fafey ; lienee bean-sighe, plural 
miia-sigho, women fairies; credulously 
supposwl by the common people to he so 
affecto<l to certain families, tliat they ai'o 
heard to sing mournful lamentations ahout 
their houses by night, whenever any of the 
family labours under a sickness, which is 
to end by death : but no families, which 
are not of an ancient and noble stock (of 
Orimital extraction he should have said). 


[I thin triangular ftiiiit,^ ijpb 
or, with vvhiiSi thojT 


stones, like 

half an inch in diaiiieter 
suppose the fairies destroy their cows. 
AikI wdicn those animals are sfuzed, with a 
certain disorder, to which they^r^re very 
in(udoiit, they say they are elf-shotii’ Val- 
la in-oy, in Ills (Jolloctanca eft Rel^ 
lliborniois,’^ No. xiii., descnptjifiMTO 
Plate 11. tells us, that “what thoy^as- 
ants in Ireland call an eif-arrowMS fre- 
quently set in silver, and worn about the 
neck as an ainulot against being elf -shot.” 


are Celieved to bo honoured with this fairy i ‘‘In Ireland,” says,^,^^ “they (Ihe^ 
privilege.” O’llrion’s Diet, Jlib., cited j fairies) frequentlj^^^y bannocks, a kind 
" ::akes, Tn the way of travellers 


by Vallancoy, Collect, iii. 401. 

Dr. Moore, a Wicklow’ schoolmaster, 
in the time of Charles 11., had, it seems, 

“ befrn tiften told by Jiis mother and 
several others of ids relations, of spirits 
W’liich they called, fairies, wiif> used 
fietpienlly to carry 1dm aw’ay, an/ 
continiio him with them for some 
tinus wunjout doing him tho least 
prejudice: but his mother being very j 

much frighted and concerned thereat, did, ! 
as often ps lie was missing, send to a cer- I 
tain old w-omaii, lier neigliboiir in the conn- j 
try, wlio by repealing some spells or ex- I 
orcisms, would siuldenTy eau.se liis return.” 1 
ills friend very naturally disbeli(.‘vod the ' 
fact.s, *' while the <l()clor did positively • 
affirm the tnitii thereof,” Ihit tlie most i 
atrange Jind wonderful part of tlK> story i 
is, that during the dispute the doctor was j 
ciUTiecl off suddenly by some of those in- j 
visible gentry, though forcibly hebi by two i 
persoiis ; nor did lie return to the co.m})aiiy : 
till six ci'clock the next rriorning, both I 
hungry and thirsty, having, as he asKOrted | 
“ been luirried from place to place all that ! 
rdght.” At tho end of this marvellous 


of oaten ca 
over tlie mountains : and if llioy do not 
accept of the in tended favour, they sel- 
doiiiL’ e.s<*apo a hea r ty beating ojr somelliiiig 
worse.” Comp. Elf-Shot, 

Irish Funeral Customs.--Tn tho 
“ Iri.sh Hudibras.” 1(>S9, is given tlio fol- 
lowing description of the burial of a,n^ 
Irish piper : 

“They mounted him ui)ou a hier, 
Througli which the whattlcs did apiiear, 
Like ribs on either side uuulo fast, 

With a white velvet (i.e. blanket) over 
cast : 

8o poor Maeshano, God rest his shoul, 
Was after put him in a hole; 

,lii whicdi, witli many sighs and scrioclios, 
'they throw his Irousos and hi.s breeches; 
'riio tatter’d brogue was after throw, 
With a. now liool-piece on the toe; 

.And stocking fine as friez to feel, 

W'orn out with praying at the hod ; 
And in his mouth, ’gainst ho took 
wiierry, 

Dropt a win’ to groat to pay the ferry. 
Thus did tlioy make this la.st. hard shift, 
To fiiruisli him for a dead lift.” 


narration is the following adveri isernmit : j 
“ For the satisfaction of the licenser, I ; 'I'ho following^ is^ copi<xl from the 
certitio this following” (it ought to have I “ Argu.s,” Aug. 5, i71K». “ .Dublin, July 

been preceding) “ llelation w^ns .sent to me ' * »Sim<lay being 8t. dames’s Day, the 

from Dublin bv a per.son whom 1 cnMlit, ! v«)tarie.s of St., dames’s CInncli Yard at- 
ainl rc(*omineri<led in a letter bearing date ; ttmded in consideraliio crowds at the 
tlie ‘23rd of November last as truer news | Shrines of their doparteil friends, and 
mudi Rpukon of there. John CotJior.” ^ P^dd tlie usual tributary honours of paper 
This.sort of (xu'iificato iiRually accoTfipanies i gJovoR and garlands of (lowers on their 
all tho old iiarrative.s of marvels, as if the I graves.” Compare Irish Wokes. 

narrators entertained a secret misgiving ! Irish Hobby. dhc hobby-harne.ss 

as to the extent of popular credulity on i ineniioned in tlio Wanlrobo Accounts of 
the subject. Ifere was a man assuring Kilwuvd 1 V., 148t), wa.s intended, not for a 

bobby-horse, but for an Irish hobby, or 

small lmr.se imported into this country 
from lrela.nd at an early date. 

Irish IVEarria^e Rites. - - In 


the govmmmont official tlmt everything 
wa.s perfectly cor roc ( ! “ Kt range and 

AVomieriul \ews from the County of Wick- 
low,” etc., 1078. 

In the “Survey of the South of 
Ireland,” p. 280, I road as folIow’s: 

“Tho^ fairy mythology is wallowed ^ v„vv 4 v. 

TV'ith tlie wide Ihroai of credulity, h'vory | abound, the jiarents aud friends on each 
parish has its gyoon and thorn, whoie those ■ sido meet on the side of a Jiill, or, if the 
little fmiiple aio boiiovCHl to hold their i wmather be cold, in some place of sJjcltor 
mr^Vrv nieetings, and dance their frolic [ about mid-way between both dwellings, 
rounds.. I^havo seen one of those elf- j If agJ'eeiucnt ensue, they drink the Agreed 


Piers* Descriptiryn of Wcstmmlh, lt>82, 
it i.s slated, tliat “in their marriages, es- 
pecially in those countries wliere cattle 
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as they call il, which is a 
4)oti:lo^ of goixl Usquebaugh/’ (i.e. whisky, 
the Irish aaua vita'., and not what is now 
uiulorsloo<r by Usquebaugh), “ and this 
goes uw^ily round. For jjayrnent of Iho 
porticii, which generally is a deterininato 
II umber' of cows, little care ivS taken. Only 
irr^U'ailier, or next of kin to the bride, 
sona^to his noighhoui*s and friends suh 
niutute ricos.s/ti/f/uffs ohtantu, and every 
0110 givovs lii.s cow or heifer, wliich is all 
one in tho case, and thus the portion is 
.jUickly paid; novortlKilorss, caution is 
taken from tho hri<legrooin, on tlio day of 
dolivory, for restitution of tho cattle, in 
case the bride tliotl childless within a cer- 
tain day limited by agreoment, and in 
this case every nianhs own beast is re.s<*(ij*od. 
Thus care is talvcn that no man shall grow 
ricli by often marriages. On the day of 
bringing liome, the bridegroom and his 
friends ride out, and m(‘ct the bride and 
her friend.s at the place of treaty. Ueiiig 
come near each otliei', the custom was of 
old t(j cast, short darts at tho company 
that attended the bride, but at vSiu-li a 
distance that .seldom any hurt ensued: 
yet it is not out of the memory of man 
that IjOixI Hoatli on such an cx'casion lost 
an eye; this custom of casting darts is 
now obsolete/'’ Oaiudmi says, that, “they 
(tho Irish) are ohserved to pivsont their 
lovers with bracelets of women’s hair, 
whotlior in reforouce to Venus’ C«‘stu.s or 
not, ( know noi:.” (hiugh's fxl. 

iii., (>u8. ^ Tlie following is fjom 
the “ Oent!ernan''s Magazine’^ for March, 
1707: “The antient custom of seizing 

wives by force, and earrying them olf, is 
still ]>racti..‘ed in Irel.'uid, A i-omark- 
able irrstance of which liappenod lately 
in the county of Kilkenny, wdiere a far- 
mer’s son, being refused a neig'nlxAirks 
daugliter of only twelve years of age, took 
au opportunity of running away with her; 
but being pursued and rec»)^ored by (he 
girl’s parerds, slie was brought h.aok and 
nuirried by her father to a hul of fourteen. 
Hut her former lovei', rleterinining to 
maintain his priority, procured a party of 
annCM.l men, besiegiMl the liouse of his 
rival ; ami in the contest the fatln'r-in-law' 
was sliot dead, and seviu-al of tlio be.sieg- 
ors were mortally woundf'^J, and forceil 
to retire without their piize.’^ 

Irish May^day Customs. Piers 
says (Pfsr.riptiov of Wvsiinvni li. 

“ On May F.vc, every family sets up before 
their door a green bush, slrew cHi over with 
yellow llowers, which tho meadows yield 
plentifully. In countries whore limber is 
plentiful, they erect tall slender trees, 
wdiich .staml high, and they continue al~ 
niost the whole year ; so a.s a .stranger 
woi^d go nigli to imagine that they were 
nil signs of ale-sellers, and tliat all houses 


wore ale-houses/’ He also tolls us that 
the Irish “ have a custom every May-day, 
which they count their first day of sum- 
uier, to have t o their meal one^'ormal dish, 
whatever else they have, w'liieh ‘some call 
stir-about, or hasty-pudding, that is flour 
and milk boiled thick; and tliis is hoiden 
a.s an argument of the go<xi wife’s good 
i hnswifery, that made iier corn hold out so 
! w'ell as to have such a dish to begin sum- 
j mer fare with; for if they can liold out 
i so long with liread, they count they can 
j do well enougli for what remains yf the 
! year till harvest; for then milk bocomes 
I plenty, aiul butter, now chcoso and curds 
i and sliamrtjcks, are tho food of the meaner 
; sort all this season. iS'evortheless, in this 
; mess, on this day, (hoy are so formal, that 
; oven in tho plentifnllest and greatest 
j honsos, w bore bread is in abundance all 
:.the year long, they ivill not fail of this 
■ dish, nor yet they that for a month before 
i wan toil lu'ead.” Caimlen says; “/They 
fancy a grt'on bough of a tree, fastened ou 
M ay Day against tlie house, will produce 
plenty of milk that summer.” V^allan- 
cey, speaking of the tlrst of Afay, ssiys ; 

. “On that day the Druiiis drove all the 
cattle through llic tires, to pro.serve thera 
from disorders the ensuing year. This 
pagan custom is .still ob.sorved in Mnri.st.er 
and Comiaught, w’here the moanest cot- 
, tager Vvorlli a cow^ and a wi.sj) of straw 
praci^s€^s tho same on tho first day of May. 
and with the same superstitious ideas/* 
Irish Michaelmas Custom. — 
: lu Ireland a sheep was kilksl in every 

: family that could alford one, at Afichael- 
. mas: and it tvas ordained by hiAv that a 
j)art ot it sliould bo given to tho poor. 

I lii.s, as wx' gather from Keating, and a 
great deal more, w as done in that king- 
dom, to porpetuato tho numiory of a 
; miracle wrought there hv St. Patrick 
I through tlie assistance of tlie Archangel. 

I In commemoration of tin’s, Micliaelrnas 
i was instituted a fe.stal day of joy, plenty, 

I and universal benevolence.” 

, Irish Superstitions. Girnldus 
i Cambreiisis, wlio vi.sitod I reland almnt. the 
! oinJ of tlio twelfth century, .spealos thus of 
■; .some reli<‘s of .‘^upmstilion : “ Hoc etiam 

! non praoterenndum pulo, quod campauas 
; bajutas, baculoscjiie sanctorum in .superi- 
; ore pai-te i’ocur\m.s, auro et argonto acI 
; ;ere confeiuos, lam Hibvunia^ et .^eotifo 
; quam et Wallia; populus et clems in mag- 
: na revereirlia habere .solent : it a ut .'^acra- 
: meiUa supra ha'c, longe magi.s (luam .super 
; Kvangelia, et praxstaie veveantur ot pe- 
! joraro. K\ vi onim quadani occulta, et 
I hi.s quasi divinilu.s insita, nec non et vin- 
i dicta (on jus praecipne sancti illi appe- 
j tibiles esse vklent.ur) plerumqi!,e piini- 
I untiu* conteiuptore.s.” “ 'I’opog. Hiber.” 

; 1. iii. c. and 1. ii, c. 123, edit. 1807. 
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“On the Oidche iSlinmiina (Eo Owna) or ] 
Vigil Of Sainari/^ Valia lu'oy savsS, 
peasants iii Ivelarid assombio with sticks ! 
and clubs (the ombloius of laceration) | 
going from house to house, colJecting | 
money, bread-cake, butte!*, clieesc, eggs, j 
Ac., Ac., for the feast, ropeatiug vervses in I 
honour of the soleiunity, deruaM<tiug pre- 
parations for the festival i!i the name of 
St. Colornb Kill, desiring them t o lay aside 
the fatted calf, ami to hriug forth tlie 
black slieep. The gfiod wojueu are ein- 
ploytfi in making tbo griddle cake and 
candles; those last are sent from house 
to honso in the vicinity, and are lighted 
up on tile (Sanian) next day, before uhich 
tJiey pray, or are supposed to pj*ay, for : 
the departed soul of the donor. Every ! 
house abounds in the best viamls 
they can atford: a]>plos and nuts are <Ie- : 
voured in abundance: the iiiiL-sholls arci i 
burnt, and from the ashes many strange ! 
tbiiijcs are foretold: c.ai)b:igo.s arc torn up ; 
by the root : bomp seed is sown by the ! 
maidens, and they bclicio that if they ; 
look bai.'k, they will see the apparition of i 
the man witomlod for theii* future spouse : i 
they liang a smock before tlio lire, on the ’ 
close of the feast, and sit up all night, i 
concealed in a comer <jf t1\e room, con- i 
vinco'l that his apparition will come down ; 
the chimney and turn the smock: they ' 
throw a ball of yai*n out of the windoiv. i 
and wind it on the reel within, convinced ; 
that if t hey repeat the Paler Kostcr back- • 
wards, and look at the ball of yarn ivitli- : 
out, they will tiion also see bis sith or a))- i 
parition : they dip for ayiplos in a tub of ! 
water, r,nd oiidoavour to luiiig one up in ; 
the inontli : tlioy suspend a coni witli a ■ 
cross slick, with, apples at. one point, and . 
candles lighted at the other, and endea.v- | 
our to catcii the apple, while it is in cir- : 
oular motion, in the luoiuh. 'I'liose, and 
many oilier .superstitious cercnnonie.s, the i 
remains of Druidism, are obseivod on this ; 
holiday, which will never lie eradicated ; 
wliilc the name of Saiuaii is jiermittod to | 
remain.’^ 1 do not know whether Suman i 
has an afl'inity to the 'ruranian Sliamaii. I 

In Ireland, ‘‘On the first .Sunday in bar- ! 
vest, viz., in Angu.st, they will ho sure to 1 
drive tlioir, cattle into some pool or river ' 
and tliorein swim them : this they cb.'-Torve ! 
Ji.s inviolable as if it were a point of re- : 
ligion, for they tliink no beast will live j 
tbo whole year thro’ unle.s.s tliey bo thus ; 
drenched. I rleny not hut tliat swimming j 
cattle, and ehiefiy in tins season of the ; 
year, is healthful unto tlioin. ns the poet | 

hath ob.se rved : , 

‘ Balc.ntemoue gregem flurio mersure I 
.‘yJiibri.'' - Idr/;. j 

III til’ bealtliful fiofx! to plunge the i 
hleuting flock. i 


but proci.sely to do thi.s on the fir^ 8u#day 
in liai’vest, I look on as not only suj|{ersfi». 
tious but profane.” Piers, J)escr, of 
Wvstmenth , ItiSa, ap. Yailam*ev, i., 121. 
In “ The Irish Tludibras,” 1080.^^0 have 
the following allusion to the Irish visits to 
holy wells on the patron''s day : ♦ 

“ Have von beheld, when jM>oplo«pK((J!y 

At St. John’s Well on Patron-Di/; 

By charm of pi-iest ami miracle, 

To cure disoa.ses at this well ; 

Tlie valleys lilt’d with blind and lame, 

And go as limping as they came.” 

This refers to a well in the North of Ire- 
land. Oaimlcn says: “ If they never give 
lire out of their hou.ses to tiicir noigh- 
boury^ they fancy tlioir ho.i*.se.s will live the 
longer ami be more bonltby. If the own- 
er.s of horses eat eggs, they must take care 
to oat an oven n urn tier, oliierwiso some 
mischief will betide tlie horses. Gromns 
are not .'illowod eggs, and the rj<lers aro 
obliged to wash tlioir bands after eating, 
thoni. Wln.'n a li.<u-so dies, bi.s feet aijd 
legs aro bung uj) in the liouse, and even 
the boots are iu.cf.uintod saci-ed. It is by 
no means allmv.abie to praise a horso or 
any otbei’ animal, unless you say God save 
him, or spit upf>!i liim. If auy ,mi sc banco 
befalls the ho?’se, in tlirf.>e days after they 
tind out the* person wlio commended him, 
that he may whisper the Lord's Prayer 
in liis right oar. J'hoy believe some men’s- 
eye.s have a powoi* of bewitching liorses ; 
and then they send for certain ob.l women 
who, by muttering simrt prayers, re.store 
iliem to health. 1'heir horses’ feet are 
subject; to a worm, which gradually cieep- 
ing i.ipwards jirodia-os otliers of its own 
species, and ofirrupts: the body. Against 
tins worm they call in a vritch, who must 
come to the ho?‘se two Mondays ami ono 
Thursdc.y, and linxitlio upon the place 
where the wonri iodge.s, and alter repeat- 
ing a charm tlio horse vecovcr.s. ’.rinh^ 
charm they will, tor a .sum of money, touch 
to many pcfjple, after first .swearing tliem 
never to disc|(.».'?e it.” Gouglds Camden, 
I78ib iii., t)i)8 : Jordon’s Sh if ora Hon of 
fiir MoHirr, PJOS, p. 2L The former 
a<lds : ‘‘'I' hoy think women have charms 
divi<led and (list libutod among them; 
ami to tiioiu iiojson.s apply according 
to tiHur several disordtus, and they 
comstantly begin and end tlie charm 
witlj Pater Noster and Ave Alaria.” And 
again, “They look through the bare blade- 
hone of a slioep, and if tliey .see any spot 
in it darker than ordinary, foretell that 
somebody will be buried out of the house.’' 
Ed. 1789, iii., (>59, dOS. “ If a cow be- 
comes dry, a wdtcb is applied to, wdnj, in- 
spiring herself wuth a fondnes-s for somo 
other calf, makes her yield lier milk.V He 
also tells us : “ The women who are turnecl 
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off (l»y tV'oir hu.sbiuids) hiu 
H'lTclirt, who are supposed 


have recourse to 
to indict bar- 
renness, impotence, of the most dangerous 
difioasos, on the tontier husband or his 
now Also, they account every 

vvoinar, who fetches tiro <yn May-day a 


pioiisly ejacn lutes a prayer, sayihj^, “Mary 
a^id our horti preserve thee, until 1 come 
to thee again. ' “The Irisii, -when they 
put out a candle, say, ‘ May ihe liOid re- 
rmw, or send us the light of llcavcm,' ” 
Defoe’s d/emo/r.s of l)\nic(m (Jamphd, 


witch, nor will they give it to any hut sick ! 17lM, p. 'I'he subso({uent passage is in 
lunl that with an imprecation, be- ; Osborne’s “Advice to his Son,” Ittat), p. 79, 
IiovJ.i'^■r, she will steal all the hutler next i “ 'tho Irish or Welch, durirjg eclipses, run 


surnmfjr. On May-day they kill all hares 
they find among tliejr cattle, siipjjosing 
thorn tlio old women who liavo designs on 
■>tho butter. Tliey imagino the buiter so 
stolen may bo rocovertyl if they take some 
of tlio thatch Ininging over the door and 
burn it.” llritannia, 1789, iii,, G59. 

According to a writer of the Georgian 
era, the Irish avoig partial to philtres. Ho 
observes : I'lio sjiark that’s resolved to 

sacriflcG his youth and vigour on a <lani&el, 
whose coyness Avill luit ac<'opt of his Ioa'i 
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about boating itellles and pans, thi?ikiT)g 
tiieir clamour and A'oxatioTis iivadahle to 
the assistance of flio higher oi'hes.” A 
foreign e<]i tor of hlnglish , or rat her ^risli, 
antiquities, informs us, that the inliabit- 
ants of tlio sister-islaml were accustomed, 
Avlion they first beheld the new moon, to 
• fall doAvn on thtu'r knees, repeat tlie Lord’s 
j prayer, and then cry aloud, addressing 
! the planet, Leave us all well as thou 
; hast fouiui us.” Du (die.'uio’s TIidorij of 
i En»il(uul, p. 18. Vallaiicey .also says; 


,, oblations, he thread.^ a nci’dlo with the | ” The vulgar I risii at tins Jay retain an 
hair of lier head, and then running it thro’ 


the mo.st fleshy part of a de:nl man, as the 
brawn of tlie arms, Ihigli, or tl.-o calf of 
the log, the charm has th.ot virtue in it, 
as to make her run mad for liirn Avh.om she 
iSO latidy slighted.” (fitniml l^ihiriin' a 
Voijofjn into Irdand. Wo rca<l, in .l.^c//?o- 
'tab(e ThiiKjH iwti'.d fii Ihr J.>r}n^npfion of 
the World, pp. 111-13, “About children’s 
necks the Avikl Irish hung the hegiijriing 


id<»rati<m to t he .'tew mfH.ui, crossing them- 
.stdvcs ami .saying, ^ ’May tlioa leave u.s as 
.safe as iliou has .fouitd n.v.’ ” ('ollcrdu nen, 
xiii., 91. Camden, ,sp<':.iking of Ireland, 
says : “ In the town w [ten any enter upon 
a public oiTice, wonc-.n in tlie droels, and 
)[.Jrls from Mio witiviows, sprinklo them 
anti their all end mils with w heat and salt, 
.And beloie ihe jssmI i>; ]nit into the ground 
the mistress of the family sends salt into 
the liold.” Gough'S Caimlen, iii., 059. 


of St, Jolm’s Gospel., a crooke<l nail of an 
hor.so-.siioo, or a piece of v'/olTcs-.^kin, and j See .7uc/c->S7onc.v. 

botli Idle .sucking child and nupe \vero girt | Irish Wakes. 3’he Conrlmruilfo 
with girdles liticly plated w itli woman’s i among the llomar'S cfjiucides witii llm Ii'ish 
hair; f..o far they wandered into tlie ways ; cry. 'iLe “ Muliere:-; pr;elh‘;e” c.\r..ctiy tMi- 
of oi'rour, in making those arms rlio i respond.s with t!io wonnm who lead the 
strength of {-.heir hoalf lis.” . . . “ Of the ! Iri.^h liaud, and wdio make an outcry too 
same people Solinus allirmeUi, that tlioy ! outrageous for real grief. 


are so give.n to war, Idiat the mother, at : 
the birtii of a man chi hi, fecdetli (he lirst I 
meat into her infant ’.s inouGi upon the 
point of her hu.' Inimr.s .'Vvvord, and uitli 
lioathenisli iirip reeat ions w l.shes tliat it 
may jlyo no otherw ise then in Avar, or by 
•swoni.” G'ra!dii.s Cambieni'is .saitli, “At 
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“ I’t- qui condiieii ploraiit in fuuero, 
dieunt 

lOt facinnl prope plura dolenlibus ex 
animo.” 

That this custom was rinvmician we may 
learn from \Jrgil, who was voi v con'cct 
the baptizing of rho infants of the w ild I *9 ^he C(;stmne oi Ins ciia racrers. I ho con- 
.Iri.sh, tlieir manuor was not to dip ilieir I J-’hienician Dnio, as de- 

right arms into the Avater, (hat so n.s tliev j by him, is similar to t he hisli cry : 


thought they miglit give ii more deep arid i 
incurablo blow.” Here is a proof that | 
tho whole body of tlio child wnis ancientiv 

.. : . 1 • J. i_ I 3 ' 1 4 - 


“ Lanu nta's genii' mpio of feemineo ulu- 
laru 

Tecta fromunt.” 


comnioiily iminemHl in the biiptisinal font, j Thovorv word “uiohun.'^.” or ‘diullnloo,’' 
Camden rolate.s tnat, “if a ttlidd is at | j-jj,, (Jn-oli ,vord nf the samo jiiiiiort, 
any tiino out of onhir, they sprinkle it j |i;ive all a. strong atliiiity to oacli other, 
witli the stalest imne they can get.^ | Campbell mentiem: ihat llio emstom ob- 
Scot , ill hifs Disrort ry 1581, w rites : ! tainefl hei o of placing a plate of salt over 


“The Irishmen aflirm that not only their 
chiklreu, but their taittlo are (as they call 
it) Eyehitten, Avhen they fall suddenly 
sick.” Tliis statement is repeatcyl by Ady 
(Candle in the. Park, 1959, p. 104), 
Among tho Irisii, Avhen a Avoman milks lier 
coAV, -islio dips her finger into the milk, 
with AA’hich she crosse.s t)io beast, and 


the heart. It .should .seem as if ho had 
stiOu Moresin’s icmark, by his suppo.siiig 
tliat they consider tho salt as th.o emblem 
of tho iucvirrnplible part. The body 
ii'solf,” sav.s lie, “being llio tyoe of cor- 
ruption.” Surrey of the South .uf Ire- 
land^ Mil, p. 21(). iSonio Imve .said that 
instead of salt tlio relatives place snuff, of 
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which the mourners and visitors partak^. 
Rich, in his “Irish liubbuh,’ 1616, 
writes: “ any hurst, in his History of 
Ireland, 1581, maketh this report of his 
count reynien : they follow the dead corps 
to the ground^ with howling and barbar- 
ous outcries, pitifull in appeHrance, where- 
of (as ho supposeth) grew this proverb, 
‘ to vvoop Insii.' Myselfe am partly of 
his opinion, that (imieodo) to weope Irish, 
is to weep at pleasure, witlioiit either 
caus<^or grocfe, when it is an usuall mat- 
ter amongst tliem, upon the buriaJl of 
their de,'Ml(, to hire a comi>any of women, 
that for some small recomponce given 
them, they will follow the corpse, and 
furnish out the cry uiili sucli howling and 
barbarous outcries, that hee timt sh<inld 
but hoaro them, and did not knoiv the 
ooremony, would rather tkinke they difl 
sing than weep. And yet in Dublin it- 
seller there is not a corjis carritMl to tlie 
buriall, wiiich is not followed with this 
kind of mourners, which you shall Iieare 
by their liowliiig and their hollowing, but 
never scc^tliom to shed any tears, yueho 
a kinde of lamentation,^’ he adds, it is 
‘^as in the judgement of any man that 
should but heare, and did not know their 
custonio, would think it to bee some pro- 
digious p jH’.sugeuiCn t , p rogn osticati ng 
some unlm-ky or ill successe, as they use to 
attribute to the howling of doggs’, to Die 
croaking of ravens, iiml the shrieking of 
ow'los, litter for infidels and barhariaiis, 
than to bee in use and custome among 
Christians.” 

Piers, in his J)cscripiio}i of West- 
meath, 1082, observes: “In Ireland 
at funerals Jh(*y havx* their wakes, which 
as now they celebrate, wore more belitiing 
heathens than Christians. They sit up 
commonly in a barn or large room, and are 
entertained with boor aJid tobacco. The 
lights jn-e set nn on a table over the dea<l : 
they spend most of the night in obscene 
stories and bawdye songs, untili the hour 
comc.M for the exercise of their devotions; 
then the priest calls on Diem to fall to 
their prayers for the soul of the dead, 
which they iKu-form by repetition of aves 
and paters on their beads, ami close the 
whole with a ‘Do Profundis,' and then 
immediately to the story or song again, 

. till another hour of prayer comes. Thus 
is the whole night spent till day. AVhoii 
the time of burial comes, all the women 
run out like mad, and now Iho scene is 
altered, iiotliing lieard but wretchf^d ex- 
clamations, howling and elajiping of 
han<ls, enough to destroy their own and 
others’ Wnse of hearing 4 and this w^as of 
old *the heat honiAli custom as Virgil hath 
observed in gflryden’s trajislation : 


‘ The gaping croud around th^ 
stand, 

All weop his*fato. 

And hasten to perform the ^'un’ral 
state.’ • ^ 

“This they fail not to do, especially if 
the deceased were of good pareut<ig«^n‘ 
of wealth and repute, or a iandlorl?; "<&c. 
and think it a great honour to the dead to 
keep all this coyl, and some have been so 
vain as to hire these kind of mourners to 
attend their dead ; and yet they do not hy 
all this attain the end tliey seem to aim 
at, wdiich is to ho thought to mourn for 
the dead ; for the Poet hath w-ell observed : 

‘ Irortitcr ille dolet, qui sine teste dolet.’ 

“ At ,some stages, whore eominoniy they 
meet with great heaps of stones in the 
way, the corpse is laid dow n and the priest 
or priests and all the learned fall again to 
their aves and paters, iVc. During this 
oftice all is quiet and hushed, liut this 
d<»ne, the corpse is raiscnl, and with it the 
out-cry again. But that done, and wliile 
the corpse is laying down and the eartli 
throwing on, is the last and most vehe- 
ment scene of this formal grief; and all 
this per})aps but to earn a. groat, and from 
this Egyptian custom they are to be 
weaned. In soiue parts of Connaught, if 
the party deceased were of good note, they 
will send to the wake liogslujads of ex- 
cellent stale beer and wine from all parts, 
w'ith other provisions, as beef, ^te., to help 
the expence at the funeral, and oftentimes 
more is sent in tlian can. well bo spent.” 
Valtancey, i., 121. 'riie same writer (Sir 
H. Piers) adds: “ After live day of inter- 
ment of a great personage, they count 
four weeks; arul that day four 
weeks all priests and friars, and all 
gentry, far and near, are invited to a 
great feast (usually tornu'd tlie Month's 
Mind) ; the preparation to this feast are 
masses, said in all parts of t he house at 
once, for the soul of t he departed ; if the 
room be large, you shall have three or four 
priests together celobrutiug in the several 
corners t liereof ; the masses done, they 
proceeK.l to their feastings : and after all, 
every priest and friar is discharge<i with 
his largess.” Vallancey, i., 12G. The 
author of “ The Comical Pilgrim’s Pil- 
grimage into froland,” 1723, says : “When 
a virgin dies, a garland nnwle of all sorts 
of flowxrs and sweet herbs, is carried by a 
youiig woman on lier head, before the cof- 
fin, from wdiich hang down two black rib- 
bons, signifjdijg our mortal state, and two 
white, as an emblom of purity and inno- 
cence. The ends thereof are held by four 
young maids, before whom a basket full 
of herbs and flowers is supported by two 
other maids, who strew them along the 
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f tCeet j^td the yjlace of burial; then, after 
lie deceased, follow all her relations and 
acquaintanteC.” In “ The Irish Hudi- 
bras ” *1089, is an exaggerated description 
of what ift called in the margin “ An Irivsh 
Wako.^ In the early part of the 18th 
ce^itiiry, this fashion and taste for howl- 
ing'ht .?rish funerals still prevai led. ‘ ‘The 
Comical Pilgrim’s Pilgrimage into Ire- 
land,’’ 1723, p. 02.' Tlic folloAving 
is from a. pajier by the lliird Lord 
ciChesterliold ; “When tlie lower sort 
i)f frisli, in tlie TTjf)st unc:ivilize<l 
parts of f reland, attend the funeral of a 
•doceaswl friend or neighbour, before they 
give the last parting howl, they expostu- 
late with I lie (lead l.KKiy. and reproaclj liim 
with liaviiig di(xl, nol.witlisiaiiding that 
ho Iiatl an oNtelUmt wift', a milch cow, 
■seven hue eliiMren, and a competency of 
potatoes.” The Merhl, No. 24. .In the 
“JJontleTnan’s Magazine” for August, 
1771, it is said of a girl who was killed hv i 
lightning in Ireland, that “ she could not ' 
bo wak<*<l within doors, an expression | 
which is oxplaimxl as alluding to a custom j 
fimong tlie frisli of dressing tlieir dead in | 
their best cloaths, to retan’vo as many visi- ! 
tors as plca.>:o to soo thorn; and this is ' 
-called keeping tlieir wake, ’riie corpse of ■ 
this girl, it seems, was so oifensive, that ! 
this oeromony could not he perftjrmed I 
within doors.” The author of the “ Philo- 
sopiiical Survey of the Soutli of Ireland,” 
says, p, 207: “It was formerly usual to 
have a hard to write the elegy 'of the de- 
ceased , vvhicli con t a i ned a,ii enumeration 
of his good qualities, his genealogy, liis 
riches, A'c., tlie burd<m being, ‘ 0 why did 
he dio?” A nuMlorn writer oti Ireland 
tells us : “ It is the custom of tiris count ry 
to conduct tlieir dead to the grave in all 
the jiarade they can di.splay ; and as they 
pass through any town, or meet any re- 
markable person, they sot up tlieir liowl. 
“Survey of tlio South of Ireland,” pp. 
1206, 209-lt). A go<xl account of tho Wake 
is to bo found, as Sir H. Ellis pointed out, 
in tho Glossary to Miss Edgevv^orth’s 
“ Ca st I o llac k r o n t . ” 

I VO or IvcSf St. — Tho patron saint 
of lawyers, on whose feast day, May 19, in 
Normandy, at least, tho members of the 
profession in towns used to assemble, and 
partake of go(xl cheer. The Vaux-dc- 
Vire of Jean lo Houx, by Muirhead, 1875, 
p. li. 

Ivy. — In “ Witts llecreation.s,” KMO, 
"Occurs an epigram on “ Christmasso Ivy” : 
“At Christmasso men do alwayes ivy 
got, 

And in each corner of tho house it set. 
Put why do they, then, us© that Pacchus 
V weed P 

Because they mean then Bacchus-liko 
to feed/’ 


In the piece calletl “Hankins Jleigh-ho,’’ 
pHiitod in Musarum Deliciio, 1G5G, wo 
have : 

“ Thri(iO liad all new - yeart^s guests 
their yowl guts till’d 

With ernbahn’d voal, buried in Christ- 
mas i)a.st : 

Thrice had thev ivy lierby w reat h well 
pill’d j ” *• 

Aubrey says that, in his tiiuo (1678) it was 
customary in several parts of Oxfordsliiro 
“ for the maidservant to ask the niau for 
ivy to dress the house, and if the man 
denies, or neglects to fetch in ivy, the maid 
steals away a pair of his br(x>cho.s, and 
imils tliom up to the gate in the yard or 
liighway.” 

Ivy-Bush.- -Comp. 7>i/s7t, and see 
Nares, 1859, v. Irif-Bush. 

Ivy-Girl. - kSoe Uollu-Boy, 

Ivy-Leaf. Lupton, in his J‘ Tenth 
.Ho(ik of Notable tilings,” .No. 87, says: 
“Lay a green ivic-ieaf in a dish, or otJier 
vessd of fair water, either for yourselfe or 
for any other, on New Voar’s Even at 
night, and eov'or the water in the said 
vessel, and set it in a sure or safe place, 
until twelfo oven nexte after, (whicli will 
be the 5th day of January), and then take 
tho said iviodoafe out of the said water, 
and mark well if the said Icafe bo fair 
aiul green as it was before, for then you, 
or the party for whomo you lay it into the 
water, will bo whole and sound, ami safe 
from any sicknesse all the next year fol- 
lowing. ' But if you liud any black spots 
thercmi. Hum you or the parties for whomo 
you laid it into the water, will be sioke 
the same year f(»llow'ing. And if the spots 
he oil tlie uppei- part of the leaf© toward 
the stalke, then tn(> sicknesse or })aine will 
be in the head, or in the neck, or there- 
about. And if it he spotted nigh the 
midst of tlie Icuif, then tfie sicluiesse will 
be aiiout the stonnicli or heart. And like- 
wise ju<lg<% that 1 ho disease or grief will 
bo in that ))ai‘l t>f the body, according as 
you see Hie black spots under the sauie in 
the leafe, ac'counting the spots in the 
nether or sharp mid of tlie loai'e to signify 
the pa i lies or diseases in tlie feet. Aud it 
the loafe hoc spoittsl all over, then it sig- 
nifies that you, or tho parties, shall dye 
that yearo fi'llowing. You may prove this 
for many or few, at one time, by putting 
them in water, for evtuio one a leaf of 
greon ivic (so that every leafe ho dated or 
marked to whom it doth belong). This 
was credibly told me to bo very certain.” 
Edit. l(>(>0,'p. 300. 

Jack in the Green. --See Mdu 
Gomes, 

Jack o* or w* a Lanthorn. -See 
Will o’ the Wisp. 

Jack o’ Lent.- - A Jack o’ Lent was 
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a puppet, ^formerly thrown at, iii our own 
country, in Lent, like Whrove-cocks. So I 
in ‘‘ The Weakest goes to tlie Wall,’' 1600, ^ 
we have, mere anatomy, a Jack ot' j 
Lent.” Again, in the “ Four Prentices ' 
of London,” 16J5 : ” Now you old Jack of 
Lent, six weeks and upwards.” Again, 
in ‘‘ Green’s Tu qiiooue,” J614, ‘‘ For if ! 
a boy, tliat is throwing at his Jack o’ Lent, ; 
chance to hit mo on the shins,” Ac. Tay- : 
lor the Water-poet, in a tract printed in : 
1.620, persoiiiiies ufidor t fii.s form tho ob- . 
aerva.nces of the season, v.itJi tho mad ; 
ranks of Jark’s gentleman-nslier Shrove- .■ 
nesday, arid his footman JJunger. Jona- ! 
tha)i Gouch of Polporri), in his accotint of I 
that Cornish fishing village, 1S71, ob- ! 
serves : ” An okl custoTu, now quite do- j 
funct, was observed here not long since • 
in tho beginning of liOnt. A figure, made • 
up of straw aiul cast-otf clotlies, uas car- ; 
ried rouiul the town, amid niiich noise and * 
merrinumt, after which it was either I 
burnt, shot at, or brought to some other ig- ; 
noniinious end. 'I’his i?n a go was called ; 
Mack o’ Lent,’ atid was <louhtless iiiten<hM| = 
to roprt'Muit Judas Iscariot. A dirty j 
sloveidy fellow is often termed a ‘Jack o' j 
Lent.’ ” I 

•‘Thou Jake a Lent comes justlingo in j 
Witli the liodpc^ece of a herytigo, | 
An<l saylho, repent yowe of yower syn, j 
For .shame, syt's, levii youer sweryiige ; . 
And to Palme Si.uiday doetho he rydo, : 
And sprots and herryng.s by hys sy4io, : 
And makes an endo of iioritoii tydo ! ” ^ 

Klderton’.s Jhillad of lentm Siajfe, IJTO, | 

Jack Pudding’. -See Mcvrn .I??- | 

drew, I 

Jack Stones or Gobstoncs.- i 

Divination at niarriage.s wa.s practised in ! 
times of tho remotest antiquity. Vallan- ; 
coy fells us tl’.ai. in the ‘‘.Memoirs of ti e j 
-Ftruscan Academy of Cortona ” is the I 
flrawing of a picture found in Ilei'cula- | 
neum, representing a marriage. In the I 
fpujt is a soiceress casiiiig the five stones. I 
The writer of tho memoir justly thinks \ 
she is diyinirig. The figure e.xactly corres- I 
ponds with tlie first and principal cast of | 
the Irish purin: all five are cast up, ancl \ 
the fir.st catch is on tlio back of tli.e hand. I 
Ho has copitMl tlie dravvlitg: On the back j 
of tlie hand stands one, and the remain- I 
ing four on tho ground. Opposite the sor- i 
ceress is the matron, attentive to the sue- \ 
cosa of the cast . No marriage ceremony i 
was per form w I without consulting lire; 
Druidess and he:- purin, Juvenal tells j 
US: “Auspices .solobant nuptias inter-- 
esso." Vallancoy adds: “This is now: 
played as a game l^y the youths of both | 
sexes iq Ireland. ‘I'he Irish Sei<‘. vSeona * 
(Sh^c Shona) was readily turned into Jack ! 
Stones, by an .English ear, by liich name ; 


this game i.s now known by the .l^nglijb in 
Ireland. It has ,‘inother name amv^g 
v'ulgar, viz,, Gobstones.” 

James’s Day, St.--dJifly 2.5). The 
blessing of new apples uxion this’ aay ia 
preserved in tho “ Alanualc ad. ,Usutu 
Sarum” : 

“ Benodictio Pomorum iu Dio.i SaaifCti 
Jacobi.” F 

“To depreciiMiur ornnipotens Dens ut 
bencdicas hunc .fructuni nov(.>rnm pom- 
qrum : ut qui osu arboiis Ictalis et imino. 
iu prime parente justa itineri.s sonloutia 
luulctati snmus ; per illustratiouem unici 
rilii tui Uedempl ori.s Dei ac D< niirri uostri 
Jesu Christi A' Spirittis Siincti beuodic- 
tionmu sanctificaia sint omnia atque beno- 
dictit : depulsisque primi facinori.s inteuta- 
tqris insixlii.s, salubritor ex hujns diei an- 
niversaria solenniiate <liversi.s tarris e<len- 
da germina sumaiiius per etiudcm .Domi- 
num in unitate ojutxlem. Deimlo sacer- 
do.s aspergat ea aqua beri».^lict:i.” Edit. 
UotlKunagi, 1555. lol. (J^5. in WiUshiro 
and Somersetshire the axiples are said to 
he christoneil on St. James’s Day. Hasted 
tolls u.s that “ tlio rector of Cliff, in 8ha- 
mel hundred, by ohl custom, distributes 
at hi.s parsoiiago house on St. James’s Day, 
annually, a mutton pyo ami a loaf, to as 
many persons ms chuse to demand it, tho 
exx>onoo of wliicli amounts to about .£15 
iierjinnum.” “Hist, of Kent,” vol. i. 
p. oJ7, folio ed. d’ho liay crop i.s in a 
sufficioiitly forward slate })y this time to 
enable the growers lo judge of tlie pro- 
spect.s of a goovi or bad hai vest, and there 
is a proverbial expro.ssion bearing on tin's : 

“'lill St. James’s Day ho come and 
gone, 

There may bo liops, or (hero may bo 
none.” 

The “ Bo(»k (..*[ Days” says that this is a 
lloroford.shiro adage ; but it is cun*en t iii 
all the hop-xlistricts. On St. James Day, 
old style, oysi.ers come in in London; 
and there is a xioiiular superstition 
still in foi-ce, like that relating to 
goo.se on Alh’liaelmas Day, that who- 
ever eats oy.s(ers on that <lay will never 
want money inr tho re.st of ifjo year. 

Jamcs’8, St., Fair. -St. James’s. 
Fair, Iield at Westmin.ster on tho 2oth 
July, was, in the year 156(1, so largely at- 
ioTidcd, that a pig wa.s not to he hail there, 
we aro told l;y Macliyn tlie diarist, “ for 
meny.” And he aihls tliat the ale-wives 
could get notliing to eat or drink till threo 
in the afternoon, ami “ tho cheso went 
very well away for Id. p. the iiounde.'' 
On Thnr.sday, the 17th of July, 1651, the- 
Parliamont passed a resolution, “That 
tlie fair usually held ami kept yearly at 
St. James's, within the Juberty oft th© 
City of ■Westminster, on or about tlio 25th 
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of J«ily, forborn this year ; and that no 
f^a^r hi^ kept or held there by any person 
or persons whatsoever, until the Parlia- 
moiit shall 'lake further order/* Comp. 
May-Fdir, 

Jair^es’s, St., Fair, Bristol. - 

A fair w*hs formerly hold at Bristol on 8t. 
Jame^s*8 Day, and it is related by the au- 
thor of ^rarl ton’s “ Josts,’* l(;il, that that 
celebrated oomodian and his follow-players 
w'ent down to perform tliere on one occa- 
sion wdiilo the theatres were closed in Lon- 
rlon. Probably it was at the same time 
that they visite<l Gloiicostor and other 
places inoritioned in the “Jests.” The 
player seems also to have been engaged 
at private houses in tho coinilry to give 
entertainmorits. This must have ^*'een 
prior to 1588, when Tarltofi tliod. 

Jericho. - A bye-name for Blaekniorc 
Priory, Kssex, after the Dis.solution, when 
the house was adoj)tod by Henry Vlll, a.s 
an occasional resort. Hero was burn the 
King’.s natural son by Klizabcili TacJi- 
boro, afterward creatvNl Dube of Rich- 
mond. Blackmore belongcnl to tho manor 
of Frill greth. 

Jericho, Rose of. See Rose. 

Jews.' — The niodorn Jews, on the first 
day of tho first inontli Tisri, have a splen- 
did cntertiiiiimont, and wish each other 
a happy Now Year. Valhincoy sa.y.s that 
“ there is a passage in Ruth, chaii. iv. v. 
7, wliich gives room to think that ilie mar- 
riage ring was vi.sed by tho Jews ns a cov- 
enant.” He adds, that, the Vulgate has 
translated Narthiok (wliich <uight to bo a 
ring) a shoo. “ An Trisli Nuirt is an amu- 
let worn on the huger, or arm, a ring.” 
Sphau’a solis osl: Narthick, .says Hiixlurf 
in his Ohaldea Lexicon. CoUect. xiii., 98. 
J’he Jews have 11 custom at this <lay, when 
a cotiple are married, to lu-eak 1 he glass in 
which the hride and hridegroom have 
drunk, to adrnuuisli tliein of mortality. 
This custom of nuptial drinking appears 
to have pi\?vailofl iti tlie Greek Oiiurch 
Leo Modena, spealdng of the Jews’ eoii- 
tracls and manner of marrying, says tliat 
before the w'riting of the bridehs dowry i.s 
producfsl, ami read, “ tlie bridegroom pnt- 
toth a ring upon her finger, in the pre- 
sence of two witnosso.s, wdiicli commonly 
used to be tho rabbi ties, .saying w ithal nnt(i 
her : ‘ Beliold, thou art my espoused w ife, 
according to t he cu-stomo of Mo.se.s and of 
Israel.’ ” TIist. of the Rites of the Jews, 
translated by Chi 1 mead, 1G50, 17(). Some- 
thing like the care-cloth is u.sed by the 
modern Jo\vs : from w hom it has probably 
boon derived into tho Chri.stiaii Church. 
Leo Modena says; “There i.s a square 
vestment called Taleth, with pendant.s 
about’ it, put over tho head of the bride- 
groom and tho bride together,” and Levi 


seems to show that thi.s “ square vest- 
ment,” or canopy, was of velvet. White,, 
in his “History of Belborno,” remaik.s; 
“ Doborali, Ilebekah’s nurse, vGen. xxxv. 

8) wa.s biiricHl under an oak ; the most 
honourable place of interment, probably, 
next to the (.kivo of Macphelah (Gen. xxiii. 

9) , which seems to liavo been approprial<Mi 
to the remaims of the patriaichal family 
alone. We read that when any of tlie 
sick among the Jews have departed, tho 
corpse is taken and laid on the grouml, 
ana a pillow put umler its hea<l ; and the 
hamls and feet are laid out even, ami tlio 
bo<ly is covoro<l over with a black clotli, 
and a liglit is set at its head.” I.ovi’s “Ac- 
count of the Rifes and Ceremonies of thr' 
Modern Jews,” p, .163. liOvi siiy.s, that 
among the modern Jews, “ the coi'pse i< 
carried forwaird to the grave and interred 
by some of the Society ; and as t hey go 
forth from tho bui ying-gronnd, they plm^k 

i .some gras.s and .say, ‘ J’hey sliall spaing. 

I fortli from the (uty, as the gras.s of thr 
; cart!) ’ ; meaning at tlio Day of Resurrcc- 
! f ifni.*’ Rifes ati j < 'r j rmooies of fhr Jews.. 
j Jt>9. Bourne cit<'s (fivgory a.s ob.sei>iiJg, 

I that it wa.s cu.stoma.ry among the ancient 
: Jews, a.s they returjusl fi‘oin the grave, to- 
I pluck up the gra.ss two nr Min e tirrux^, and 
! ihon throw it Ixddud tluun, saying thef<T 
I worths of the Psalmi.st, “'I'liey shall flourisli 
I out .*f the city, grass upcm tlie carMi,’’ 

I which Mu'v did to shew that tlie body, 
though <lea<l. sh.ould .spring up again as 
tlie gra.s.s. Gregory, PoslJmnia, 1(I49, c.. 
2(>, rile Jews, in celehraling their Ra.'^s- 
ovor, placed fin tho table two nuleavened 
cakes, and two pieco.s of the l.aiub: to 
this they :u.hl(‘d .seme .small fi.shes, hecame 
of tho Leviathan ; a har<l egg, becau.'-e of 
the bird Ziz : some meal, because of tlie 
Rehc>motli : t hese three ani.mal.s };eing, ac- 
cording to their Rahlduieal (loctrin(‘s, ap- 
pointed for the f-^ast of th.e elect in tlie 
other life. ’hhe Jewish waves, at this 
.Feast, upon a. table propart?4l for that 
purpose, place hanl eggs, the .sy]ubo].s of 
Ziz, concerning which tho Rabbins have a 
thousand fabulous accounts. Air. Brand 
sa\v at the Avindow’ of a baker’s ,shf)p in 
, Ijoiuloii, on Kaster E\e, 1805, a Pa.ssover 
I Cake, with four eggs, bound in with .slips 
of paste, cro.ssways, in it. Ho w^ont into- 
the shop, ami ou(|uire<l of the baker w'hafc 
it meant: ho assured him it w-a.s a Pass- 
over Cake for the Jcw.s. 

To strike one wdili a .Mioe, or cast 
a shoo at one, w^as regarded by thcr 
amdoiit Jew^s a.s a mark of indignity 
i and contempt, as in tho pas.sage of 
' tho P.sjilrns: “ Moah is my Avashp(;t ; over 
Kdom Avill T cast out mv .shoo ” if, indeed, 
it did not imply a resolve to re<liice to sub- 
joirtion, wdiere the leader of a besieging 
force threw a slioo into the city ho \va» 
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about to beleaguer. The Arabs, too, seem , 
to have treated this act in a similar light ; ! 
a person removing his shoe, and throwing I 
it towards ^mother, signified thereby his ! 
readiness to do him lioiuage and be at his I 
bidding. Byiisous On the Shoes of the He- \ 
brews, lib. ii. Leo Mo<ieua, speaking of ; 
the modern Jews, tells us tliat “ 8omo of | 
them observe, in dres.sing themselves in | 
the morning, to put on the right .stocking I 
and right shoo first, without lying it; then | 
afterward to put on the left, ami so rc- . 
turw to the right ; that .so they may begin | 
and etui with the riglit .suit), which they | 
acouiit to be most fortunate.’' " i 

Jodhian»inorlani or Breast- i 
plate of Judj^^ment. -A Druidical ; 
ornament worn upon the brea.st of the 
chief priest, and supposed to possess the j 
power of strangling tlio deliverer of a false 
<leci.sio]i or ."^entenco. A specimen., from i 
the origifial in the imiseiun rd' the iloyal ; 
Iris^.i Academy, is engraved in Lairhoit's ‘ 
Costumf , 1800, p. 10. 

— See Fairs in Seoiland, 
John, St.y the Baptist’s Day. j 
- June .30} li). Sir John Smyihe, in ! 
hi,s ‘'instructions, ObsoiTations, ajul ‘ 
Orders M.iliinrie,” 15tJ5, says: Aji i 

ensigno-boaror in tlie field, earrieing j 
hi.s ensigne display<Hl ought to carry ' 
the same upright, and never, iioith<?r in ; 
towne nor hold, nor in sport, nor earnest, . 
to fetche flourishes about his bead with 
Ids ensigno-stall'c, and tatfata of liis on- 
signe, as the ensigne-boarors of liomlon do 
upon Midsonuner Night.” Among the 
domestic regulations in the household of 
Robert AV'ynn, Esq., of IhKlscallan, North 
Wales, 17tli conl ury, was one that no liq ' 
uor but black stock, seven yo?ars old, 4 • 
bushels to a hogshead, refmc*<l witli stnne 
roast wheat thrown into it, sliould be 
drunk on this anniversary. 

The Jlev. William Jones, in liis “ Life of 
Bishop Horne,” sa\s; '‘ .A letter of July 
the :2oth, irr).^>, iniornuxi Jiie that M.v. 
Horne, according to an establislied cii.stom 
at Magdalen College in Oxford, had be- 
gun to preach beloie the rniver.sity, on 
the day of St. John the .Hapti.st. For the 
preaching of this annual sermon, a per- 
muiient pulpit- of stone is inserted into a 
corner of the first qumlrangle ; and f-j) long 
as the stone pulpit ^vas in use (of which 
1 have been a witue.ss), the (juadrangle 
was furnished round the sides with a large 
fence of greim bmiglis, that the preaching 
might iiiore nearly rosctiible that of Jolin | 
the Baxiti.st in tlio Wikiernoss: and a! 
plea.sant sight it was : but for many yeara \ 
the cuslom has been di.scon tinned, and the ! 
assembly have thought it .safe to take shel- j 
ter under the rimiri of the chapel. In the 1 
Traasury of St. Denis, according to an <ac- | 
count printed in 1710, one of tho lioiy re- \ 


lies is a shoulder-bone of the Bafpti.%t,^ ^nt 
by the Emperor Heraclius to Dag(<jerC 
the 7tli century. 

John, St., the Baptist’s or 
Eve. — The Pagan rite.s of this festival at 
the summer solstice, may be ci^i-sidered 
as a counterpart of those used at the win- 
ter solstice at Yule-tide. Thero, is one 
thing that seems to prove this beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, in the old Runic 
Fasti, as will be .shown elsewhere, a wheel 
was u.sed to denote the Fe.sbival of Clirist- 
uuis. This wheel is common to both festi* 
vitie.s. Thus Durandus, speaking of the 
rites of tlie least of St. John Baptist, in- 
forms Its of this curious circuJiistanco, that 
in some places they roll a wheel about to 
.?ig^‘.‘fy that tho .sun, then occupying the 
highest place in the zodiac, is beginning 
to de.scend. Rotam quoqno hoc die in 
(iuibius<lam locis volvunt, ad .sigTiilioandiiin 
quod Sol altis'sinuini tunc hicum in Ca>lo 
occupot. ot tlescendero incipiat in Zodi- 
aco.” llarl. MSS. iMIO (on vellufu), Art. 
100, is an Account of the rites of St. rJoliii 
Bapti.sts’s Eve, in which the wheel is also 
rnoiitionesl. In the ampliliod account of 
those ceremonies given by Naogcorgus, wo 
read that this wheel wa.s taken up to the 
top of a mountain and rolled down thence : 
and that, as it had previously been covered 
with .straw, twisted about it and .set on 
tire, it appearcrl at a di.stance as if the. 
.sii!) had been falling from the .sky. And 
lie further ol).servcs, that the poop 1(3 imag- 
ine that all their ill-luck rolls away fnnn 
tlieni together with this wheel. At Nor- 
wich, says a wTitor in ('urrerit Notes for 
March, 1854, tlio rite.s of St. John tho 
Bapli.st were anciently ob.s(mv<Hl. “When 
it was tlie custom to turn or roll a wlieel 
about, in signification of the .sun's annual 
cm ir.se, (»r the sun, then occupying the 
highest place in tho z(Kliac, was about dc- 
. sconding.” 'riioie is a very plau.sible sug- 
I gestion to lie drawn from a ))as.sage in 
I Durandus; it Is that these fires had to 
I sorno extent tlieir origin in tho necop.sity 
: for an annual fumigation of the almos- 
I pliere, w'dls, .spring.s, Sro. The popular 
I belief wms (hat jil tliis sea.son iioxiour ser- 
I penks irifecttHl the air and ^vater. In Poly- 
j dore Vergil, wo read: “Cure Midsomer 
I bonofyer.s may .seme to have comme of the 
j .saeritices of Coies (locl(le.s.se of Come, that 
men did solemnise wdth fyres, trusting 
thereby to Iiave more plenty and abound- 
ance of come. Moro.sin appears to have 
boon of opinion that tho custom of leaping 
over these tires is a ve.stige of the ordeal 
where to ho able to pas.s through fires with 
safety wms hehl to be an indication of in- 
nocence. To strengthen tlie probability of 
this conjecture, w’o may observe that not 
only tho young and vigorous, but even 
those of grave character used to leap over 
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tljygiA, art^ there was an interdiction of 
TjcclesSsstical authority to deter clergymen 
from this siiperstitious instance of agility. 
From Roman Caleiuiar it seems that 
spices \vet:e given on St. John’s Kve, and 
that festivities included carol-singing, 

processirins with garlands, for the purpose 
; of collejiting money (when recusants wore 
freely anatheniatized by the itinerant 
petitioners), and that fern was gathered 
• for the sake of tlie virtue supposed to ro- 
j side in its seed. The reader will join me 
Nn tliiiiking the following extraot from 
I the llojiiily “ De Kosto Saneti Joliannis 
, Bai)tista\,’^ a pleasant piece of absurdity: 

[ In worsliyp of Saint .loluin the people 
I waked at homt\, and made throe manor of 
I fyres : one was clone bones, and^^noo 
I woodo, and that is called a bone fyre : 

I vinother is clone woodo, and no bones, and 
\ that IS callorl a wo<lo fyio, for people to 
».sit and wake Ihorby ; tlio tliirdo is made 
Of wodo and bones, and it is callyd kSayrit 
Johan nys fyr<». 'I’lie lirst fyre, as a great 
clerko johan Bel loth t olhd h he was in a 
oertayne countrey, so in tlio conn trey there 
was soo greato liot.e the which causid the 
; dragons to go togythor in tokonynge that 
Johan dyed in bronnyngo love and chary to 
tf) (*od and man, and they that dye in 
[, (‘iiarvto shall ])ave parte of all good 
prayers, and they that do not, sliall j 
hover be saved. Then as tho.se dragons i 
llewr' in th’ ayre they shod (lown ! 
to thaf water frotli of tlier kyiide, and so j 
onvenymtHl the waters, and caused mocho j 
people lor to take theyr doth therby, and j 
many dy verse sy kones.se. Wyse clerkes i 
know'oth \roll that dragons liate iiothyng \ 
more than the stonche of hrennynge bones, ! 
and tlierefore tlioy gadoryd as many as i 
they miglite fyndo, and brent them ; an<l 
.so with the , stonche therof tliey drove awaj*^ 
the dragons, and so ( hey were brought out 
of greote dysease, Tlio second fyre was 
made of wockIo, for tliat wyl broiuio lyglit, 
and wyll be .seen farre. For it is the chefo 
of fyre to be seen farre, and betnkcnnynge 
that Saynt Jolian was a lanterne of lyght 
to the people. Also the people made biases 
of fyre for that they shulde be seeiie farre, 
and .s})ecyally in the nyglit, in token of SI. i 
Johans having been seen from far in the ! 
spirit by Joromiali. The third fyre of \ 
bones betokeniieth Johans martyrdonic, 
for hys bones were bronte, and how yo | 
shall hero.” The homilist accounts for 
this by telling us that after John’s dis- 
ciples had buried his body, it lay till 
Julian, the apostate Emperor, came that 
way, and cau.sed them to be taken up and 
burnt, ” and to caste the ashes in the 
wynde, hopynge that he shuld never ryse 
agairJto lyfe.” 

Cleland, in his “ Institution of a 


Young Nobleman,” 1607, very aptly 
cpjls these observances follies al 
forged by the infernal Cyclops ami Plu- 
tocs seruanis.” Hutchinson \ays it was 
usual to rai.so firo.s on the tops of liigh 
hills, and in the villages, and sport and 
dance arfuind t.licm ; and the same writer, 
speaking of the parish of Cuiuwhitlon in 
Cumberland, says; “They hohl the wake 
on the Kve of St. Jofin, with lighting 
tires, danciiig, &c. The old Bel-teing.” 
Bonfires were lately, or still continue to 
he, made on Midsnmmei- K\(', in the vil- 
lages of Gloncoster.shiro. Brand was so 
informed in passing from Batli to Oxford, 
May 21, 1780. 'I'hoy still prevailed also, 
on the same occasion, in Brand’.s time, in 
the northern parts of Englaiid. Pennant 
informs us that small boneli^-es were made 
on the Eve of St. John Baptist at Daro- 
won, in Wales. On Whiteborough (a large 
tnmnliis with a foss round it), on St. 
Stephen's down, near liiiuncestonp in 
(\)rnwall, as Mr. Brand learnt at 
that place in October, 1790, there 
was lormorly a great honcllre on 
Midsnmnier Eve: a large summer pole 
was fixed in the centre, round which tlie 
fuel was heapfvl up. It had a large bush 
on the top ot it, .Rouud tliis vero parties 
of wrestlers eoutonding for small prizes. 
An honest criuutryman informed him, who 
had often been present at tlu\so morri- 
monts, tliat at one of them an evil spirit 
had appeareil in the shajie of a black dog, 
since which none could wrestle, even in 
jo.st, without receiving hurt.: in conse- 
quoMco of whicli the wrestling was, in a 
great measure, laid aside, 'ihe rustics, 
lieroabout believe that giant.s aio buried 
in these tumuli, and nothing would tempt 
them to bo so sacrilegious as to disturb- 
their hones. The boundary of each tin 
mine in Cornwall is marked by a long pole, 
with a bush at the top of it. Those on St. 
John’s Day are crowned with flowers. It 
is usual at Penzance to light fires ou this 
occasion, and dance and sing round iliom. 
In a Collection of Ancient 'rraditional 
S»mg.s, edited by Mr. Dixon for the Percy 
Society, is imported mie, whicli. ac- 
cording to Mr. Samlys, has been snug for 
a long .^^eiies of years in that locality on 
St. John’s Day. .V clergyman of Devon- 
shire informe<l Bnnid that, in that county 
the custom of making borielires on Mid- 
summer Eve, aud of leaping over them, 
still continued. This was about 170(h At 
Barnwell, in (.’ambridgoshiro, St. John’s 
Eve usetl to be celebrated in a .sornewliat 
similar manner. Comp. J)mnirr{( Fair. 
In “ Lancashire Folklore,” 1867, it is said,. 
“ In iiarts of Lancashiio, especially in 
tlio Fyldo, these traces (the firerj) "of a 
heathen custom still linger.” In ‘‘Pe^th 
As.seinbly,” 1619, the writer speaks of the^ 
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fnidsu minor fires, and cites Bellarinine j 
and Sciiiiger for them, 'I'he forrnor sayC? : 

Fire is Ho-^^^nstonied to bo kiiidiod for the 
siguifyiir/^ of joy, oven in profane 
jxiid Bcalifcor has lliis remark, Unit “ the 
oandlos and torches li^^hux) on Midsnm- 
mer Kvo arc the footsteps of an lien t f^on- 


fiers, there is not more triimipbijtig 
Midsommer Night.’' In the same f/riter'S 
“ Wonder ful Vearo,’' 3G0d, s-gnat. B. we 
read: ‘M)UvO“trees (which grow whore 
but in the Gaiden of Peace) q stood (as 
common iis beech docs at Aiidsymer) at 
every mans (Jooro.” Jn Jirown’s “ 8hep- 
heards Pipe,” Kill, occur tlie ivdlowing 


“1 was so fortunate," (says a Skye j 
oorrospojuleiit of 1 lie ‘‘(knit. Mag.” lor ; 
February. ITDo). " in the .summer of j 

as to hiiAo my ciino.sity gratilied by a 
sight of this ceremony to a vi.ny great ex- 
tent Oi country. At tlio house wliere I 
wnis eutertaiiKHi, it wa.s told me that we ; 
should see at midnight the nio.st .singular j 
sigb.t in Ireland, which Avas the lighting of ! 
fires ill honour oi the sun. Accordingly, j 
exactly at midnight, the fires began to < 
appear, an<l taking the advantage of going | 
up to the loads of tho> house' wliieli had a ! 
widely extended view, I. saw' on a railius ■ 
of tl'iirty miles, all around, (lie fires burn- 
ing on every eminence wliicli tlu? country 
alfordod. 1 had a farther sat i.sf action in 
learning, from undoubted authority, tfiat 
the i)(M>ple danced round the tires, and .at 
the (:lo.se wont thrtmgli those fires, and 
made thodr .'•'Ons and dauglitors, togetlier 
wdth their cattle, pass through the fire; 
and tlie whole was coixiiictvxl with religi- 
ous .solemnity.” in the “Statistical Ac- 
■count of kScotland,” iiarish of Moiigahit* 
ter, it is said*. “The IMidsuimner Kvmi 
fire, a relic of Dniidism, was kindled in 
some parts of this county.” 1'he lai.o 
Mr. Samuel Tiaing, Die higlily disDn- 
guisho<l writer, who was born in IBIO, re- 
lates rliat, when he iva.s young, tlu'so lircs 
■W'ere lighted on the highest hills of Orkney 
and Shetland. “ A.s a boy,” he Avrites, 
“I have ruslied Avith my pla.vmate.s 
through the .smoke of tlio.se bonliro.s with- 
out a suspicion that aa'o w'ore repeat ing the 
homage paid to Baal in the Valley of Hin- 
Jiom.” Human Origins^ 1897, p. 1()1. 
Among the Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry Vli. we have, under date of 
Juno 23, 1493; “To the inakyng of the 
bonefuyr on Midxlesomer Eve, Ids.” In 
the Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth 
of Yoik, 1 002, there i.s the foUoAving 
entry ; “ Itm., the xxviijth day of Juyn, 
to the groines and pages of the halle for 
making bonefyres upon the evyns of 
Saint John Baptist and Saint Peter, fis.” 

In the ChurcliAvardeiis' Accounts of St. 
Martin Outwdeh we have; “ 1524. Pay do 
for byrehe and brornes at Mydsoni*', ijd.” 
“1525. Payde for byrch and biorncs at 
Mydsom*’. iijd,” In Bekker’s “ Seaveu 
fUnwlly Siniie.s of London,” speaking of 
“ Candell light, or the Nocturnall Tri- 
unsvph,” he says : “ What expectation W'as 
jthere gf his coming? setting aside tlie bon- 


hne.s : 

“ Neddy, Diat was wont to make 
Such groat feasting at the vrako, 

.And the hlcssing-hre ” y 

with n marginal nolo upon blo.ssing fire 
(by the author) informing us that the 
Midsummer fires are loarmod so in the 
Avest parts of England.” Stow' telLs us 
Dmt the rites of St. John Baptist’s Eve 
Avoro also iiso/l on the lOve of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Pier.s, Ihisiyripiion of IFciif- 
mrnthy lb82, apud V'alUincey. makes the 
same remark touching Ireland or at. least. 
Diat part of it: and M(>re.sin informs us^ 
that in Scotland the poojilo u.se<i, on this 
latter night, to run about on the nioim- 
iains and higher grounds wdtli lighted 
torches, like tlie Sicilian Avomen of old in 
search of Proserpine. More.sin thinks tin's 
a vestige of the ancient Cerealia. Compare 
j PcDr’.s* J)a!j. In Niccols’ “London 
.Artillery,” KiK), p. 97, i.s preservcKl a long 
do.scriptioM of tlie great doings anciently 
u.sihI in the slroet.s of .kondon on the vigils 
of .St. Peler and Si. Jolin the Baptist: 
“when,” .say.<^ our auDior, “that, famous 
marcluMg-watcIi, consisting of tAio thou- 
•sancl. beside the .siamling watches, Avere 
maintaiiHxl in tin's citio. Jt oontiinied 
from tomr). 1 1 on He 111. to the 31.st of 
Henry VIII. Avlieu it Avas laid doAvn by 
licence from tlie King, and roA'ived ('for 
+ liat year onlv) })v Sir Tbonms Gresham, 
Lord MfU'or, 2 Edw. A’'].” 

Mr. Brand .saw in the possession of 
Douce a French print, entitled “ li'esto le 
Feu do la St. Jean,” from the hand of 
Mariotte, In the centre Ava.s the fire 
made of wood piled up very regularly, and 
having a tree stuck up in the inid.st of it. 
Young men and w'ornon w'ere represented 
dancing round it hand in hand. Herbs 
were .stuck in tlieir iiat.s and cap.s, and 
garlands of the same surrounded their 
Avaists, or Avoro slung acro.ss their shoui- 
I der.s. A boy Avas repre.sented carrying a 
• large bough of a tree. Several S])ecta- 
i tors were looking on. The following lines 
I W'ore at the bottom: — 

1 “Quo do Feiix brulams dans leg airs! 

I font une douce harmonio 1 

I Kedoublons cetto melodic 
I Par nos dance.s, par nos concerts !” 

j Tn the “ Traite <les Superstitions ” Ave 
! read : “ AVhoever desires to knoAV thje coL 
j our of his future wife's hair has only to 
w'alk three times round the fire of " St. 
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John, the fire is half-extin- 

feoiShtw^he must take a brand, let it go out, 
and then, i>W:- it under his pillow, and the 
next myniing he will liml oiicirding it 
threads of hair of the desired colour. But 
this iWf?=X bo done with the eyes shut.’' 
Tom. iii. p. -ioo. Wo are furllier told that 
whore tl'tsrc is a willow or a marriageable 
girl in a. house, it is necessary to he very 
carijful not to remote tlie brands, as tiiis 
drives away lovers. jMidsuinmor Eve f<"S- 
tivities lire still kc])t up in Spain. At 
^ilcala, in Andaiiisia,^’ says Daiiymple, in 
his “Travels through Spain and Portii- 
gai/'^ “ at twelve o’clock at night , wo were 
imich alariM'-xl witli a violent knocking at 
tlie door. ‘ Qnion.s says the hind- 

lord ; ‘Isabel de San Jnan,’ ro]>licJ a 
voice: ho grit up, liglited the lamp, and 
opened the door, \vlion live or six sturdy 
follow'.s, mnr.cxl witli fusils, and as many 
ivomen, came in. After eating a little 
bread, and drinking soiin^ bramly, they 
tov‘k iiieir leave: and wo found that, it 
being the hh’o of St. Julm, they were a 
sot of merry girls with their lovers, going 
round tlio village to eougralulate their 
friends on tlic approacliing fostival.^^ A 
gentleman who lia<l resided long in Spain 
in Conned me that in the village.s they light 
up (ires on Si:. John’s Eve, as in England, 
Lonuiius, in his “ 'freatiso de Oceultis 
Naiurie M iiaculis,' ^ lib. iii. cap. 8, re- 
marks upon the (. Mtlmsiasm w ith which the 
cereinonies p<H‘uliar to St, John’s Day 
wore observed, not only by the Jews and 
Oliristians, but by the Moors and other 
peoples not professing Christianity. The 
same writer remarks, tliat the Ijow Dutch 
have a proverb, that “ when men have 
passed a ti’oublosorue iiight’s rc.st, and 
could not sloop at all, they say, We have 
passed St. John Baptist’s Night; that is, 
we have nut taken any sleep, but watclied 
all night; and not only so, but we have 
been in grc?at troubles, novses, clamours, 
and stirs, that have held us waking.” 
“ Some,” ho previously ohservos, “ by a 
superstition of the 0 entiles, fall down 
before his image, and hope to be thus freed 
from the ej^ilops ; and they are further 
persuaded, that if they can but gently go 
unto this Saiidhs shrine, and not cry out 
disorderly, or hollow like nnuliiien wlien 
they go, then they shall be a Avhok* year 
free from this disease ; but if they attempt 
to bite with their k?oth the Saint’s liead 
tlioy go to ki.sse, and to revile him, then 
they shall be trouble^l with this disease 
every month, which commonly comes with 
the course of the moon, yet extream jug- 
lings and frauds are wont to be concealed 
under this matter.” 

Pecock, in his “ Rejiressor of over 
much ■ Blaming of the Clergy,” refers 
to the custom which held in Londou 


on the Eve of 8t. John the Baptist, 
of ' decorating the houses with flowers. 
‘‘ Certis,” says he, “ thouz Crist and 
his Aposilis weren now lyvyng at 
Loudoun, and wolde ^’inge so as is 
now seid braunchi.s fro Bischopis w ixle aiul 
flouri.s fro the feold into Loiiudoun, and 
wolden delyvere to men that thei make 
there with her hoiisis gay, into reniem- 
braunco of iSeint Joliaii Baptist,” Ac. 
Stow, in his Survey,” tells us, “that, 
on the vigil of St. John Baptist, every 
jiian’s door being shadowed with gieen 
birch, lung fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin, 
wldlo lilies, ami such like, garnished upon 
with garlands of beautiful iioATors, had 
also lamps of glass with oil burning in them 
all the night. Some,” ho adds, “hung 
out branches of iron, curiously wrought, 
contain] r>g hundreds of lamps lightc'd at 
once.” Coles, in his “ Adam in E<leii,” 
speaking of the hi jeli -tree, says: “1 re- 
member onc(\ as I ri<l thruugli Li^-tle 
Brickliill, in Buckinghamshire, which is 
a town standing upon the London-road, 
between Dmislablo and Stony-St rat ford, 
every signe-post in the towno almost was 
Ixylcckcd with green bircli.” This had 
been done, no doubt, on account of Mid- 
summer Eve. Pennant informs us that, 
in Wales “ they have the custom of stick- 
ing St. John’s wort over the doors on tlie 
eve of St. John Baptist.” It was formerly 
believed tlmt if anyone fell asleep in tlie 
church porch on Midsnmmor Eve, he would 
die the same year. — Spence’s Anccdoies, 
18o8, 371, note. Bourne cites from the 
Trullan Council a singular siiecies of divi- 
nation on St. John Baptist’s Eve: “On 
tiio 23rd of June, which is the eve of St. 
John Baptist, men and women were accus- 
tomed to gather together in tlie evening 
by the sca-sidc, or in souie certain bouses, 
and there adorn a girl, who was her jiar- 
ents’ tirst-bogotton cliild, after the man- 
ner of a bride. 'I’hen they foaslfnl and 
leaped after the manner of Bacchanals, 
anddanceil and shouted as they were wont 
to do on their holidays: after this they 
Iiourod into a narrow-neck’d vc^ssel some 
of the sea-water, and put into it certain 
things belonging to each of them. Then, 
as if the Devil gifted the girl with the 
faculty of telling future things, they 
would enquire with a loud voice about the 
good or evil fortune that should attend 
them : upon this the girl would take out 
of the ves.sel the flrst thing that came to 
hand, and show it, and give it to the 
owner, who, upon receiving it, was so fool- 
ish as to imagine himself wiser, as to the 
good or evil fortune that should attend 
him.” The following occurs in “ The 
j^raetice” of Paul Barbette: “For tlie 
falling sickness some asei ibe much to eocls 
pulled out (on St. John Baptist’s , Eve) 
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from under the roots of mugwort: but 
those authors are deceived, for they are 
not coals, but old acid roots, consisting 'of 
much volat*^e salt, and are almost always 
to be fohnd under mugwort : so that it is 
only a certain superstition that those old 
dead roots ought to be pulled up on the 
eve of St. John Baptist, about twelve at 
night. Bishop Hall says that, St, John 
is imploretl for a beneiliotioii wine upon 
his day.^’ In Current Notes, April, 1853, 
it is inentioMe<l, on the authority of Au- 
brej\, that near Bisley Church, in Surrey, 
there is a well dtxlicated to St. John the 
Bapiist, wJiicli is cold in suinrner and 
warm in winlor. This was usually, not 
always, tlio Merchant Taylors’ feast-day. 
St. John the Baptist is said in the Scrip- 
tural narrative to iiavo fed, during his 
sojourn in the wilderness, on locusts and 
vvihl honey. 'Plie locust or /airoh-tree is 
still common in the Ijovant, and yields a 
pulp, containtyl in a pod. It is vulgarly 
known to this day as St. John's Bread. 
Comp. Bonfires, Coal, Midsumrucr, 

John, St., the EvanKellst.— 
(December 27). Tlio custom of giving wine 
on the Day of St. John the FA'angeiist is 
noticed under St. Stejihen’s Day. It 
appears that tlio common people in the 
Moray parish of Duffus, used to ccle- 
brnto (perhaps without ever thinking of 
the origin of the practice) St. John’s Day, 
St. Stephen’s Day, Christmas Day, &c. by 
assembling in largo companies to play at 
footbnll, and to dance and iriake merry. 
That horror at the name of holidays which 
was once a characteristic of the Puritans 
and true blue PresbyteriaTJs, never took 
possession of them.” “ Stat. Account of 
Scotland,” vol. viii., j). 399: parish of 
Duffus, county of Moray. I append wdmt 
Naogeurgus says ; 

Nexte John the sonne of Zebodee hath 
liis appoynted day, 

Who once by cruell tyraunts will, con- 
st ray ned was tliey say 

Strong poyson up to drinke, therefore 
the Papistes doe bodoeve' 

That whoso puts their trust in him, no 
poysnu them c;ni groove. 

The wine beside that halowed is, in w'cr- 
ship of his name, 

The Prioste.s doe give the people that 
bring money for the same. 

And after with the sclfo same wine are 
little manchets made 

Agaynst the hoystmus winter stormes, 
and sundrie such like trade. 

'Die men upon this solemne day, do take 
this holy wine 

'Vo make them ;;t.i’ong, so do the maydes 
to make them lairft and fine.”' 

The Vopish. Kinodomr, traiislattHl by j 
Opoge, 1570, fol. ‘15. ^ I 

Johnny Cako.- -A cake made of i 


Indian flour without yeast, and bak:^ 
a pewter plate before the firo.'^ It wi||j^ a 
standing dish at the afternoon ^leaf ifi 
New England about 1785i» It is yet 
romembertxl, if not so usual. W.«j€. Hiiss- 
litt’s Four Generations of (\ Literary 
Family, 1897, i., 38. ^ 

Judas Candles.— Ill the' Cburv?h- 
wardens’ Accompt,s of St. Mantin Out 
wich, London, under the year 1510, is the 
following article : “ Paid to llandolf Mcr- 
chauiit, wox-cliandiler for the Pascall, tlio 
tapers alfoi-e the llode, the Cross caudelles^ 
and Judas Candolles, ix*. iiij^.” 

JueRO de Cartas.— This, as a note 
in the Diary of Henry Machyn informs 
us, was an ainusoment introduced by the 
Spiyiiards, who \v('re very nuniorou,s in 
Loudon ill the reign of JVlary. Machyn 
mentions tiio pastime as one of the enter- 
tainments preiuired at the marriage of 
Lord Strange to the Earl of Civniborland's 
tlaiightor in Fohruaiy, 1554-5. But tlu^^ 
fact is, that the sport is as ancient as the 
twelfth century, and was known in Italy, 
at least, as early as the reign of our Rich- 
ard I. Strutt prints an anecdote illustra- 
tive of this from Hovedon. In flie par- 
ticular instance recorded by Machyn, the 
cane play was not introduced till after 
supper, and was then carried on by torch- 
light, The editor of Machyn has illus- 
trated his entry respecting the game 
by an interesting note. It i.s possible, 
however, that the sport was not inucli 
u.sod j:i England till the reign of Henry 
Vin., and there may be no spociiic record 
of it ever having been practiscKl before 
1518; but tliat it was known in this coun- 
try at a much earlier date seoius, at all 
events, open to argunioiH:. Francis Yox- 
ley, isvriting to Sir W. Cecil from the 
Court, 12th Oct. 1551, says: “ Lppon 
1’hursday next, there shalbe in Smithfield 
Guioco d i Can no ; where the King and 
Qiieno wolbe. --” Ellis’s Oriy. Letters, 
3rd S. iii., 313. In Lawrence Tvvyno’s 
Fat feme of Fain full Adventures, first 
published about 1576, it is mentioned un- 
der the name of ioco di can among tho 
sports at file wedding of Appollonius and 
Liu-ina. Ilazlitt’s ShakrspeaCs Lihrary, 
1875, iv., 279. James Howell must 
refer to '-.omo otlior unknown sport, 
wdiere, in a letter to Sir T'homas Lake, 
July 3, 1029, he says: “I have 

showed Sir Kenelm Digby both our 
translations of Martials ‘ Vitam quae 
faciunb beatoriem/ &c., and to tell you 
true, ho adjudged yours tho better; so I 
slmll pay the wager in tho place appointed 
and try^ whether I can recover myself at 
Gioco d’amoro, which the Italian .saith is 
a play to cozen the Devil.” ' 

Jugg-lers. - - Like his contemporary 
Shakespear, Bacon did not scniple‘\)r dis- 
dain to avail himself of all possible ve- 
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hiqtes for filnstration or compjirjsoii. When 
ro^3 in liis udinii'able Sylva t^ylcarum 
the passage* copiod below, he had in his 
romem^rnrico a scone at which ho had boon 
presont ; ii is a curious hit a Iraginent 
of the fjfyiular si root-life of ’Londoii, whicli 
one would liavo rathoj’ expected to oncoiin- 
ter in tlie pages of Sliaitt oi* J.lran<l : 

‘‘What a little moist uro will doe in 
vegetables, cvoti thougli tlioy be dead, and 
severed fi tnuj the oartli, api)earetli wel in 
^le hlxperiiiio]]! of Inglers. They take the 
neard of an oato ; which, (if you mark it 
woU), is wroatluMl at the botlomo, and one 
sfnootb ojtire straw at the t<}-p. 'Fhey 
take onely the part tliat is wroatluvl, and 
cut off the othoi’, leavi»ig tfie heard U'dfo 
the broaflth of a tingei* in h'ligtli. 'I'hen 
they make a little ci’osse of a long- 

wayes of that part of the ((irill, whicli hath 
ijdhe piiJi : and crosso-wayos of tliat |iet‘ce 
the (|uil] without pitli ; th(» whole cj-osse 
being the hieadth of a huger high, 'riien 
they pricke ( ho liottonio wliore the pith is, 
and thereinto tliey put the oaten-hoard, 
I leaving halfo of it. sticking forth of the 
upiill : Then tln'y talio a lillle white box 
pf worxl, to d(*ceive men, as if somewhat 
in the box <iid work tlie feat : in which, 
Vith a pinno, tliey make a little hole, 

I mougli to take the heard, hnt not to let 
•ho crosse sink dou ne, but to stick. Then 
ikewise by way of imposture, they make a 
luostiou : as, who is the fairest woman in 
Ithe company':' or, Who hath a. glove or 
i'lidP and cause another to name divers 
ersoMs : And upon every naming they 
itick the crosso into the box, having first 
put it towards their mouth, as if they 
:;harmo<I it ; and the crosse stirretli not; 
)ut when they eoino to tlie person tliat 
they would take; as they hold the cross 
To their mout h, they touch Die hoard witli 
jf.ho tip of their tongue, and wet it ; and 
iio stic'k tlie crosso in the box; and then 
W-ou shall see it. tume finely and softly, 
tbreo or foure tiirnes ; which is caused by 
the nil twining of the heard by the mois- 
ture, You may sec it more evidently, if 
you stick© the crosse hetweeno your lingers 
In stead of the box; and tlieiefore you 
may see, that, this motion, which is effected 
[)y so little wot, is stronger than tlie clos- 
ing or bending of the head of a marigold.” 
The Essay of Hasslitt on a Performance 
:)f Indian Jugglers was partly with a view 
bo vindicato the proteiisions of pJiysical or 
mechanical i iigen nity . 

Julian^ St.~“ There were three or 
four saints of this name; but the best 
known wfis the saint, who is the supposed 
patron and protector of pilgrims and tra- 
vellers. The history of this St. Julian is 
in the#“Gesta Horn a norum” and else- 
Avhere. He was a knight, who found, on 


returning to his house one day, two per- 
sons asleep in his bod. He thought that 
his wife had been unfaitlifiil him, and 
immediiitoly slow the suppfised gufity pair, 
who turned out to bo his father and 
motlier, wlio bad travelled from a distant 
land to sec him. He tliereupon founded a 
hoKiiital for travellers: hence lie nequired 
the name of Hospitator, or the gude hor- 
herimir, “ Simon the Leper,” it is noted 
by Warton, “ .it Avliose house our Saviour 
lodgfxl iu ncllianv, is called in Die legends 
Julian the good herborow, .and llishop of 
Hethpaze. In the Talo of Ueryn, St. 
.Julian is invokcnl to revenge a traveller, 
Avho laid been trait oronsly used in l)is lodg- 
ings.” ifo is mentioned in the “ Kyng 
uimI I he lloi inyt” : 

“ I have herd pore men call at morrow, 

Seynl Julyan send yem g(wl liarliorow, 
AVhen that they had nede. 

Seynt Julian as T am treiv kiiyzt, « 

Send mo grace this iche nyght 
Of god harborow to sped -” 

And again in Dio same: — 

” Then seyd the Kyng that ty<le. 

Now, seynt Julian, a houiie ventyll, 

As pylgrymes know full tvtde” — 

TlazlilD:. Fopnlar Poetry, 180 1, i. 16-17. 
In the ” Aucren Kiwle ” (13th century) 
wo haiai : “ Surely Dioy (tlie pilgrims) find 
St. Julian's inn, which way faring men 
<liligeiitly seek.” Cliaucor had the fami- 
liar attribute of St. Julian before him, 
when lie described Iris Fraukeleyn, or coun- 
try gent lorn a 11 : 

“An housholder, and that a grete, was 
he : 

iSeint Julian he was iu liis coniro.” 

Justina of Padua, St. (October 
7), See llazlitl’s Vcoetiun Uepohlic., 1900, 
ii., 380. Tlie Battle of Lepanto was 
gained on her name-day, 1071, and two 
types of coins in silver, the yiusUna mag'- 
giore and nu n ore, were sti-uck to comme- 
niorato the victory. They remained iu 
circulation and use long after the occur- 
rence. 

Kate Kennedy’s Day in St» 
Andrews. In the Daily News of 
February 21, 1871, occurs: — “ The annual 
demonstration by the fourth year stu- 
dents of St. .Andrew’s University, iu com- 
memoration of Kate Konnedy, supposed 
to have been a daughter of Bishop Ken- 
nedy, Die founder of the College, was ob- 
servtHl tills afternoon with more than the 
usual pomp and brilliancy of display. At- 
tempts liavo frequently been made by sev- 
eral of the professors to stamp the demon- 
stration out, but their interference has 
only had the effect of imparting to it a 
vigour and importance it never ^ofore pos- . 
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sessed. To-<la,v^s celebration was fully 
equal to that of <an.y former year. Abdiit 
noon Katjj,'^ equipped in riding habit, 
appeared, followed by a rctinno, gorge- 
ously attired. The College aiul Profes- 
sors' houses were duly honour e<i with a 
call. During their progress throughout 
tho city the processionists busied thcin- 
solves vending tlicir “annual" and the 
carte. Principal and Professors are ro- 
presontod as an assenibly of ini mortals on 
Mount OlympuvS considering the liady Stu- 
dents question. Kneeling before the 
presiding deity is a lady student, while 
in the background is seen tlio shade of 
John Stuart Mill, bearing in his haiwl the 
gift of £5,000. The doinonstration passed 
off wdth the usual vchit. 

KayleSt — Kroiu the Kronch quiltcs. 
The original nine-pins. In Prance, dur- 
ing the middle ages, if not aniong u.s, 
theto was a variety known as jen iJc qoilles 
a haston, where tlie player aimed with a 
stick at the pins, instead of with ii howl. 
This form was known in .Knglund, at all 
events at an early date, as ehih-kaiiles, 
Wright’s Domestic ]\ I anuen^^ 1802, p. 2d0, 
where an illustration of elub-kaylos may 
be seen. 

Kelpie.- In the “ iSf atislical Account 
of Scotland," under Parish of St. V'ig- 
oaus, 00 . Cailhnos.s, we are told : ‘‘ A tra- 
dition had long nrevailod here, that the 
Water-Kelpy (called in Home’s ‘Dongla.s’ 
the angry Spirit of tho Water), carried 
tlio stones for building tho cliurcli, under 
tho fabi'iek of which there was a lake of 
great depth." Mr. CampbelL in Pojyiilnr 
Tales of the West D ifihlaiulSy 1800, ii 193-1, 
says very little about thi.s spectre, and 
what he does say, 1 confess that I do not 
perfectly follow. Put in Mr. (ieorge Mac- 
donald’s Jionald Ikuincnnaids lioyhood^ 
1871, there is a curious and rather thrill- 
ing account, which seems worth copying 
hit her. It occurs in one of the tales which 
Ivirsty, the female farm-servant, iistnl to 
relato to the children - not, one hopes to- 
wards bedtime, if they partook of the same 
character as this. The kelpie is described 
as an awful acpiatic creature, emerging 
fruin its native element only to piirsm* 
human prey. One afternoon it appears 
that a shephci'd’s daugliter, remarkable 
for lier beauty, went to the glen to meet 
her lover, ami after staying witli liini till 
it was dark, returned home, passiijg on 
tho way the kelpie’s lair. He Innl seen 
her, and because she wa.s so fair, he de- 
sire<l to oat her. She heard a great w'bish 
of water behind lier. That was the water 
tumliling off the boast.s’;> back as he came 
up from fho bottom. If slio ran before, 
sfflo flew now. And the wor.st of it w-as 
„that-slie could not hear him behind lier, 


■■ ■" ■ ' "■ ■■ ■" ■ ■ 

so as to tell whereabouts he was,‘ lie might 
be just oiiening his mouth to t^ke T>e>' 
every moment. At last she Mvaciied the 
door, which lier father, who had gr^ne out 
to look for her, had sot widojipen that 
she migfit run in at once ; biit^ all the 
breath was out of her body, and she fell 
down flat just as she got inside.., " He'^o 
Allister jumptM.1 up from his scat, clap-: 
ping his hands, and crying ‘ Then the 
kelpie didn't eat her ! Ivirsty ! Kirsty I’ 

‘ No, but as she fell, one foot was left 
oulshle the thi-oshold, so that the rowaiv 
branch (Avhicli tho slnmherd kept over the 
door to prtn cnl Die kelpie from ever cntoi - 
ing) would not hike care of it. And the 
beast laid hold of the foot witli his great 
moirrli, to drag her out of tho cottage and 
oat her at his leisure.’ Hero A! lister's 
face was a picl nro to beliold ! His hair 
was almost sfaiiding on eiid, his mouth 
was <q>cn, and his face as white as my 
paper. ‘Make haste, Kirsty/ said 
'rurkey, ' or Allister will go in a lit.' ‘But, 
her .shoe came off in his mouth, and she 
drew in her fool, and was safe.’ " But 
the niovo natiual solution of the difficulty 
may bo that the kelpie was a creaturtJ 
supposed or alleged to lurk among the keliJ 
or .sea-weed, which in some coasts not only 
gr<)w\s to an incredible height and size/ 
but disposes itself in all sorts of fantastia, 
and weird forins. The kelp manufacture 
used in tlie eighteentli <-(.mtury to be 
staple industry in tlie Orkiuiys and Heb4 
rides, and during llio Peninsular War be-j 
came for a time enormously lucrativel 
Supor.slition inade the Hcolish spirit one-f 
eyed, as an imperfectly authorized tradi-j 
tion makes Polypliornus and his eonntryi 
men, or rather Polyphemus, for of the rest 
no <lescription is given in the Odyssey i 
Mr. Campbell says tlio Cyclops was ;( 
w^ater-spirit, as well as the kelpie, for na 
bettor reason apparently tlnin because 
was sometimes tablcH.1 to bo the son of Nepr 
tune. 'J'liero is surely no hint of such a^ 
idea in Homei-. ’I’here is a good deal a| 
uncertainty and confusion about the 0.^ 
elopes, wdiich it iniglit bo both practicabw, 
and profitable to remove. But tho connect 
tion between them and tlie kelpie is not 
manifest, since Polyphemus at least w'as 
one-eyed, and mewhere appears as a marine, 
monster. Kelpie is supposed to owe itself 
to kelp, its lurking-place, although tlu. 
\vor<l is als/> traced to tlie Gorman 
ehalp or hdhj from the roar which the 
inoirster iittei s : and tlie kelpie is else- 
where d(‘.scribei.l as a horse-tiond which 
lures riders by its attractive aspect, 
and then bears them off, where it 
may devour them at its leisure. Allies’ 
AnJ.lqmtits of Worrestcrshirc, ij;ul cd. 
185(i, X), 4f)B. ’riio more probable otyhiology, 
howover, seems to bo that first sugj 
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Tho legend is easily explained | 
emcons^ant howling of the ocean 
oh a wild' shore and the fantastic 
forms assumed by the sea- weed, e.si)ecially 
if seen dusk. 

Kenan, St., of Ireland. Sec 

Mr. JJail’s Lcctiomivhim, printed from 
an unique M8., 18611. This saint’.s day 
was November 24th. 

Kenelm’s, St., Salop.— At tho 

wake held at the small village of St. Ken- 
ton’s, CO. Salop, called Kenolm’s Wake, 
or Crab Wake, tho inhabitants have a sin- 
•gular caistom of pelting each other with 
<;rab.s : and oven the clergyman seldom 
escapes as he goes to, nr comes from, tho 
chapel. Gent. Ma(j.y Sept. 1797. 

Korn or Corn Baby. -See JIarcest 
Boll 

Kern Supper.»--Sec Harvest. 
%Kcyna or Keyne, St., the Vir- 
B^ln. --(Octobor 8). Mr. i’engelly, in his 
Antiquity nf Mmi in the South of 

Mnqland, 1887, p. 13, si)eaks of a pilgrim- 
ago, wliich thi.s saint paid to St. Michael’s 
.Mhunt in a.i,). -190, on tho authority of 
Ihhlase. Antiquilies of CormcaU, 1769, p. 
38>%. Her well is among the traditionary 
stclrios of the (jounty. Oarow, in his ‘‘Sur- 
ye;v.” writteti long before it was printer! 
ini 1602, refers to it. Subjoined is the 
we'd-kiiown ballad on tho subject : 

y ^ Now art thou a bachelor, stranger.?’ 

T; quoth be, 

'j ^ For an if thou hast a wife, 

' he happiest draught thou lunst drunk 
this day 
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^^That over thou didst in thy life, 
ijr has’ thy good wonmn, if one thou 
./j, hast, 

T.Ever hero in CV)^•lnv^^ll heeny 
Ir.jr an if she hav<‘, J’ll veiOnre iny life 
ill She has drunk of flic well of St. 
Key no.’ 

^ll, have left a good woman who never 
I was Ijore,’ 

* The .stranger he nin<lo leply, 

‘ But that rny draugUi .should be better 
for til at, 

I pray you answer mo tvliy!-' ’ 

‘St. Keyne,’ quoth the Cornislira.an, 
‘many a time 

Drank of this crystal well, 

.cV.nd before tbe angel summon’d her, 
Slie lakl on tlie water a spell: — 
if the husband of this giftcxl well 
8liall drink before his wife, 

A happy man henceforth is ho, 

For he shall bo ma.ster for life. 

[Jut if the wife slum Id drink of it finst, — 
Oh, jiity t he husband tbeii ! ’ 

'Tho sla’anger stoop’d to the well of St. 
j Keyne, 

’ And drank of the water again. 


SYoii drank of the well 1 warrant be- 
times ? ’ 

lie to tho Coriiishman saW : , 

But the Cornishrnan smilcnl as the sti an- 
ger spake, 

And sheepishly shook his head.” 

Kidderminster. ~ At Kidder- 
minster is a singular custom. On the 
election of a bailitf, the inhabitants as- 
semble in tlie principal streets to throw 
cabbage .stalks at each other, 'riio twn- 
houso bell gives signal for the affray. "J’his 
is called lawles.s hour, ’riiis <lono (for it 
lasts an hour), tlie bailiff elect ami corjio- 
ration, in their robes, preceded by drums 
and fifes (for they have no waif.s), visit 
the old and now bailiff, con.stabIo.s, Ac., 
Ac., attended by tho mob. In the mean- 
time, the most respectable families in the 
neighboniiiood are invited to moot and 
fling apples at them on their entrance.# I 
have known forty pots of apples expended 
at one house. 

Kilken.- - In Uie Pari.sh of Kilken, 
on tho side of tho turnpike-road, not far 
from Kilken Hall, is the noted Ffynnon 
Loi nw, or tlie flowing well : a largo oblong 
well with a <louble wall round it. This is 
taken notice of by Camden for its flux and 
reflux, bub the singularity lias ceased since 
his time, according to the best informa- 
tion I can receive.” Pennant’s “Tours 
in AVales,” ed. 1810, vol. ii. p. 59-60. 

Kirijgr by Your Leave. Tliis oc- 
curs w'ithont any explanation, as a phrfise 
in the mouth of the clown, toward the end 
of tho play of Mucedonis, 1598. Hum- 
phrey King says: “ Metbink.s a King by 
birth, as I am, .slundd not debase hiinselfe 
to int reate so much, .Vnd yet I remember 
i an old si'hool-boyes game of King by your 
j h’firr (ever since I was a boy rny solfe), and 
I so 1 am afrakl you will cry, ‘ King by 
i your leave, we are to haue a bout with you, 
i heuro it off with the head and shoulders 
! lunv you can.’ ” Italfvpnnwiu'oilk of 
Wil lt;i3, Dedic. 

One of the company a.ssumes the right of 
occupying a certain spot, gmieraliy ele- 
vated, ami if a mound of earth, .so much 
ilio belter, aud drive.s lii.s cmnnanioii.s off 
wdtli 

“ T am t ho King of tlie Castle : 

“ (let out, you dirty rascal ! ” 
till ouo of tlio rascals sm.'<‘cvxl.s in dethron- 
ing the monarch, and usurp.s Ins place. It 
i.s far from impo.ssihle that thi.s game may 
really bo of some antiquity, and may have 
origiiiattMl in sumo political source. Tlie 
hhhloii moral does not strike us as far be- 
low' the .surface. 

Kifig:*Game or Kirijs^Ham. — The 

pageant of the three Iving.s of Cologne - 
See Three Kings of Qolognc, infra, and 
Nares, GloHsarify 1859, in v. Vnder the 
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parish of St. Laurence, Ktmding, we re^.d : 
“a.d. 14J)9, It. payd for horse mete to the 
horses for the kyngs of CoUm on May-day, 
vjd.’^ 'A note adds : This was a part of 
the pageant called the King-play, or King- 
game, whic.Ji was a represent at ion of the 
Wise Alenas Olferiiig, who are supposed 
hy the Romish Clin roll to have been kings, = 
and to iiavo been iiitorred at Cologne.” j 
Then follows: “ It. payd to mynstrells the ■ 
same day, xijd.” Lysons, in his Extracts j 
fro'Ai the Churchwardens^ and Clianiber- 
lain’s Accounts at .King.ston-upoii-Thaine.s ! 
(“ Environs of London,” vol. i. p. 22o), 


touches or rubs over the wdtf^his 

hand, two Thursdays and tw'o 
successively, in the name tho»Trinity, 
and says, ‘ It is Chxi that cures.' <*^He asks 
nothing for his trouble. It if; believed if 
ho did, tliere would bo no cun?. Ho is 
often sent for out of the country ; and, 
thougii he asks nothing, yet thr patients 
or their friends make him presents. He 
is perfectly illiterate, and says he does 
not know how tlie cure is ofiecte<l, but 
that God is pleiiscxl to work it in corise- 
(luencc of Ids touch.” Stat. Acc., xii^. 


210. The author of the old account 




affords lus some curious particulars of the ! Gisborough, in Yorkshire, describes this 
King-game, and in another quotation | knowledge as a species of intuition, and 


from the same accounts, 24 Hon. VII. the 
“cost of the Kyngliam and Ilobyn-Hcxlo 
appears in one entry, viz. : 

A kylderkin of 3 halfpeiinye' here 
- aiul a kilderkin of singgyl 


•s. d. 


states that the more touch would suffice. 
Antiq. Ilf part. f 181)7, iii., 3(.)1. Luptoii 
says : “ Throe nails made in the vigil of 
the nativity of 8 t. John Raptist, called 
Midsommer Kvo, and driven in so deep 
that the\^ cannot bo seen, in the pla 
j where the party doth fall that luitli tl 
j falling sickiies.se, and naming the said pJ 
j ties name while it i.s doing, <loth driffvo 
I aw’ay tlie disease quite.” lie says in 
i same page, “ I'he root of voi*vin hani/icd 
I at the neck of siicli a.s have tjie king's of Vil, 

J4(). 

. * , . . . . 

The clear profits, 15 Henry VJl.l. (the last j the Rev, George Ashby, “ used to s,'i y a 
time Lysons found it mentioned) ! i)ia.yer which he hoped would do no ha nri, 

bit of vervain root f rom 
son’s neck. My a unt 
! Ereonran had a very high opinion f d a 
! bak(?d toad in a silk bag, liung round tJm 
neck.” Note in his copy of Bntnd Jand 


bore 

7 bushels of whete 

2 bushels ami I of rye 

3 shepe 

A lamb 

2 calvys 

<1 Pygges 

3 bushels of colys 

The cok.s for their labour 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 0 j it brings a inarv'cllous and mi hoped hell 

0 3 i Noiahlc Things^ od. ItJtiO, p. 1 

1 HI I “ S(|uire Morley, of Essex,” accordin J 


anioiintiHi to C9 10s. (xl., a very con.sider- i when he hung a bii 
able sum. Was the child’s game called ; a scrophuloiis pers< 


“King I am” a derivative from this? 
Comp. ChildradH Games, 

Kin^ of Cockneys (At Lin- 
coln’s Inn). See Christmas Vrince, 


Bourne. The virtue of the seventh sfjn of 


Kins of the Castle.— See Kin 9 by ; scvontli son is a belief ulso (uirreuft on 

your leave. \ continent, rlners, Trodi' des Simper- 

Kinj^’s Evil. Scot says: “To iical J-. .'3'^-/, Delno. JJhg. Mathcm, 
the King or Gucon’s Evil, or any other Helm) adds that lasiing wii.s/con- 

aoreness in the throat, firjst touch the place . J^^dcred^ a ricce.ssary preparation on'j the 
with the ha ml of one that di«Kl aii iin- ' 
timely deatli ; otlierwi.so let a virgin fast- 
ing hiy Jier hand on the sore and say: 

Apollo denycth tliat the heat of the plague ! 
can increase where a iiakei] virgin quench- ' 

eth it: and spot three times upon. r , , 

it.” Discovny, c<l. llifif., 137. The i P«>feimod Uus eeiernoiiy, is said ' to 
seventh son of a .seventh son i.s uc- : ^ Confes.sor 

counted an infallible doctor. Lui)toii j »r ■ I Expoifises 


part of the intending healer; but! the 
writer i.s candid qnoi.gh to add tlial- he 
had no peisonal fait h in the efficacy ofl the 
charm, and wa.s acquaiiittKl with instaiices 
proving directly to the contrary. J 
The earliest of our monarchs, Who 


says: “It i.s manife.st, by exTierienco, , . i . a 

that the .seventh male child, by just j body this flay, 


of Henry VJI., under 1491, w'o ftnd : 


order, (never a girle or wench being horn 
between) doth heal only with touching 


(is. 8 d.” ; and numerous entries of a simi- 
lar kind occur in those of Henry V.1.1I. In 


(throngh a natural gift) the King’s Evil : | (rciitlernaii .s Magazine ’ for I7pl, 

which is a .speciall gift of God, given to j road: “Tlie solemn word.s, ‘I toiidi, 
kings and queens, as daily experience doth = Iiealeth,’ were those our forrier 

tvitnosse.” There was, in tliG 18th con- ; ahvays pionounced, wdien t][e,V 

tury, in the parish of Kilfynichen, a man ; touched for the evil ; but this wms nef^er 

named Tuni.s ivho touched for the evil, j done but in the presence of a bishop or 

Ho was a seventh son, and wms firmly j' priest, wdio intrwiuced the patient to bo 
credited with the faculty of a ring. An j royal presence for that salutary intention, 

official Toport of ‘tlie day says: “He j Then also a form of prayer for tho div no 


® c. 
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blessing wfts used, and the king hung a 
of silver about the person's 
neck, w^ich tie was required to wear dur- 
ing his#ife.'’ The piece in question was 
known as a touch-piece, and usually had 
a ship ijorf one side, and the Arch- 
angel Michael and the dragon on 
the othjp'. It was more frequently 
in gold, but in either case was 
known, it seems, as the Angel. The cere- 
monies aiifl sorvico used on this occasion 
were repeatedly priiitotl in broadside or 
Itaok form. Part of it runs: ^‘As often 
as the King putteth the Angel about tlieir 
•necks, repeat these wfirds : ‘ That Liglit 
w^as the true Light w'hich lighteth every 
man into the world.' After tins the 
Lord's Prayer is said, aiid another prayer 
on the behalf of the diseased, that they, 
i^eceiving health, may give thanks to Goil, 
Horde, in his “ llroviary of 
^^ealth " (lo 17), among the remedies of 
tlie king’s evil has the following: “ Kor 
this matter, let every man make frondes 
to the Kynges Majestic, for it doth per- 
toyiie to a kynge to heipe this infirmitio 
by, the grace of Gml, the which is geven 
toija king arioyntocl. But for as much as 
sofpe men doth judge divers times a 
fyttlo or a Krench pocko to be the king's 
evTll, in such matters it behoveth not a 
kynge to medio wit li all." Wo now’, with- 
out the smallest danger of incurring the 
aLisi)icioM of disloyalty, can safely pro- 
noiunce that the royal touch for the king's 
evil is to be I’oi’errod to the head of pliysi- 
eajl clianns, oviricing that no older of men 
escaped the ancient contagion of supersti- 
ticin. It appears that King Henry the 
Eiighth was accustomed to make a gratuity 
of|7.s, (kl. to all persons whom ho touched, 
aujd this circumstance, which is borne out 
byj entries in his “ Privy Purse Expenses," 
fo/r lo29-3ii, may induce a suspicion that 
pAtieuts oecasioiially sliamiiKd, in order 
to|get w’hat, to a poor person, w^ns at that 
ne by no means a contemptible sum of 
3y. Dr. Cox in Motes and Queries 
ervos : “ James I. w^as not siippo.s<?d to 
pojssess this royal virtue wdieii king of Scot- 
land ; but the power is said to have come 
to him immwliately after his accession to 
the English throne." A proclamation of 
Mlarch 25, ICiK), forbiul patients to ap- 
prioach the king during the summer, 
tor. Nicholson is mistaken in thinking 
that the exercise of this supoi'stiiion was in 
ubfflyanco for any time prior to James I., 
as lElissaboth. repeate<Uy went through the 
oeifemony. In common no doubt with other 
seabchers, in old parish registers, I have 
frequently come across instances of certili- 
ca&s granted by their parish priest to 
those seeking to bo royally healcHl. The 
latjest instance that I have noted in this 
coianty is in the Measham registers, under 


March, 1()87. A folio prayer book of 1706, 
no^v before me, hastheoflice the heal- 
ing" on a leaf between the Form of 
Prayer for the Accession and tiie j^rticles. 
AVith respect to this may 1 ask another 
question P What is the earliest and latest 
edition of the Prayer Book containing this 
oflice, and is the form used by Queen Anne, 
tiie same as that of other post-reformation 
monarchs ? Buhver observes: “This 
miraculous imposition of the hand in cur- 
ing the disease called the struma, wdiicli, 
from the constant elfect of that sovereigne 
salve, is called the king's evil, l)is sacred 
majestie that now is hath praeticeid with 
as goo<l success as any of his royal progeni- 
tours." Chirohujia, Kill, p. 149. But 
a. ease is reported as having occurred at 
Deptford in Kent in 164J), where a girl 
was cured of blindness by a hamlkerehief, 
which had been dipped in the king's bloijd I 
A Miracle of Miracles, 1649. Jn one of 
the papei'vS inserted from Mj 4S. in Po'Ok'a 
“ Desiderata Curiosa," 1779, is another 
similar story: “ A young gentlewoman of 
about sixteen years of age, Elizabeth Ste- 
vens, of AViTJcliester, came (7 October, 
1648) into the piesenc’e-chamber to be 
touched for the evill, which she was sup- 
posed to have ; and Iherew itb one of her 
eyes (that namely on tlie left side) w^as so 
much indisposed, that, by her owiie and her 
mother's testimony (wlio W’as thcti also 
present), she had jiot scene with that eye 
of above a month before. After prayers, 
road by Dr. Sanderson, the maide kneeled 
dowuio among others, likewise to bo 
touchtnl. And his majestic touche<l her, 
and put a ribbon, with a piece of money 
at it. 111 usuall manner, about her tieck. 
Which <loiu\ his majestic turniHl to tlie 
lords (viz. the duke of iliehmond, the earl 
of SoutluirnpK)!!, and the earl of Lindsey) 
to discourse with them. And the said 
young geutlew'oinan of her ow n accord said 
openly: * Noav, God bo praised ! 1 can see 
of this sore eye.' And afterwards de- 
clared she did see more and more by it, 
«fe could, by degrees, endure the light of 
the candle. All w^hich his majestie, iu 
the presence of th»> sai<l lords A: many 
others, examined himself, A: found it to 
be true. And it liath since been discovered 
that, sonic months agone, the said young 
gentlewoman professed that, as soon as 
she was come of age siiflicient, she w’ould 
convoy over to the king’s use all her land ; 
wdiich to the valew of about £130 per an- 
num, her father deceased ha<l loft her sole 
heyre unto." Sixty or seventy years ago 
Ashburnliam Church, Sussex, w’as a resort 
of scrofulous persciiis, who helievcnl that 
by touching a shirt ami pair of drawers, 
which were there deposited, and wdiich hml 
fallen from the possession of Charles .1. U> 
that of one of his attendants, Jolin Asli- 
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burnhaiif, they might be cured of their 
disease. Oarriflon’s Itcmalns, ed. T87()f p. 
6, Note. ]>r. »Iohiison, when he was about 
two and a fcalf years old, u as taken up to 
London* by bis inoibcM- to be touclicil by 
Queen Anne, who gave liiin a touch-piece, 
and wlioso appearajico on this occasion 
lioswoli tolls ns that liis friend faintly re- 
called. BiM rington t olls ns of an old man 
who was witness in a cause, and a\"erre<l 
that when Queen Anne was at Oxfor<l, she 
touched iiiin whilst a clnld for the evil. 
Baivingtrjn, wdien ho liad linished Ids evi- 
dence, “ ;i d.cfvl liim wbether he was really 
cured: upo!i wJiich be an.swered w ith a sig- 
niticant smile, that lie believed him.self 
nev'or to have J»ad a complaint tljat do- 
.seived to be considered as the evil, but 
that. Ids paients were poor, and IukI no 
objection to ibo bit of gokl.^^ 'J’lds ac- 
counts well for the great re.sort of patients 
and supposed miraculous cures on tin's 
oece..sion. Obscrcalinns vn Ihc 
p. 107. H; seems rather doubtful wliether 
the perforation in these pieco.s of toucli- 
money wliicli almost invariably occurs, was 
for tlio purpose of .suspension or for good 
luck, or both, hor a procifunation con- 
cerning the cure of the king^s evil, see 
Uusliworl li’s “ C«illections,’’ part ii., vol. 
i., 1>. '10. Dr. Degge, in liis “ Curialia 
Miscellane.'j,” 1818, has devoted a section 
to this snbjoid. ^Pbe obsolete usage is de- 
scribed in ‘\M ache til,’’ iv., 3: 

“ strangely visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the 
eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, lie cures: 

Hanging a golden stamp about their 
necks. 

Put on with holy prayers ” 

Osborne, advising Ids .son, says: Jle not 
therefore hasty to register all yon nnder- 
.staiid not in the black Calendar of Hell, as 
some have iloiio the Avoapon .salve, passing 
by the ciueoftrio king's evill altogether, 
as im))rohahlo to .sense. Neither rashly 
condemn ail you meet with that condojiins 
the common receivcsl opinion, lest you re- 
main a fool upon record.” \\ oihsy ed. 
lG8‘2-92. 

King^s of Cologne, Three.— 

Keo K'nniltfim and r/n/za.s of Cologne. 
In the Kith c. the Kesiival of the 
Throe Kings Avas kept, Avith great 
solemnity aiul merriment throngliout 
Northern (Germany, (lostwick and Har- 
rison, OiHlinrs of Gcnmni lAieratwre, 
1873, p. 111. 

Kissinjg: Usages. -From the fol- 
loAA'ing passage in the “ ToAvneley My.s- 
teries ” it; may he perhaps deduced tliat it 
was formerly usual for tho commoner sort 
before a carouse, to kiss each 
otlier, as a. mark of good fellowship: 


“ Seeundns Pastor. Yit a boliellG Iflere is. 
Tcrcius Pastor, That is avoU spokc|| ; ^ 
By my tliryft Ave mu|u ky» - 
Sf cmiihi.s Pastor. Tliat luwrl foi^otten.” 

By a note in Reed’s Shakespe^r Ave learn 
that in dancing, “ a ki.ss was anoiSutly the 
establi.sh’d fee of a lady’s partiief.” So in 
JjovoI’s “Dialogue betAveen Custom and 
Voritie,” 1581 : 

“ But some reply, Avhat foole would 
da mice, ; 

If that wdien <1 amice is doono, ; 

He may not have at ladyes lips 

That which in daunoe he wuou.” \ 

This custom is .still prevalent among the/ 
country people in many, perliaps all, parts! 
of idle kingdom. Sliakespear makes hid 
daiicer.s on t he sea shore take hands, curtf 
soy and kiss. I 

Kiss, Nuptial, in the Churciv. 
-ddds nuptial kiss in the church, Avhicip’ 
Avas origin.ally an act of religious symhtJI- 
isni, is enjoined both by Uie York Misstil 
and the Sarum Manual. “ Accipiat Spoln- 
sus paccni (the Pax) a Sacerdote, let 
ferat Sporisa*, osciilans earn, ct nemintfun 
aiium, nec ipso nec ipsa.” 1553, Hiibrijcdc, 
fol. GO. ‘‘Surganf, anilx), vSponsu.s et spl.m- 
sa, et accipiat sponsns paccmi a Sacordefte, 
et ferat Sponstc, osculans earn, et nemiii- 
nem aliiiin, nec ipse nee ipsa.” This lit.^ir- 
gical precef>t apjiears to have developed l or 
dogenerate<l into the priest himself kissifug 
tlie bi kle and into the more modern pripc- 
ti(‘e of the husband, and oven relativists, 
saluting her at the conclusion of tlie ceiite- 
mony. 'riio subse(inont particulars 
from Roiidolpli’s ‘Ma>tters,” where lie j is 
speaking of the marriage of Mary Que on 
of Scots to Lord Darnley : She had {xui 
her back tho groat mourning gown M>f 
black, Avitii tlie groat Avido mourning ho(>>d, 
A:c. The rings, Avliich wei’o three, ttliG 
middle a rich iliamond, Avere put on hter 
finger. They kneel together, and ma ny 
prayers Avero sai<l over them : she tarrit itli 
f>ut the mas.s, and ho taketli a ki.ss, ajiud 
leaveth her there, and went to her cJia; oi- 
lier, whither, within a space, she follow&»th 
and being roquircnl, (according to tbe S'.ol- 
emnity) to cast otf her cares, and lea) ve 
aside the.se sorroAvfnl garmonts, and gi^ve 
her.s<jlf to a more pleasant life, after soiijoe 
pretty refinsal (more, 1 believe, for maniiler 
sake than grief of lieart), she sufler^th 
thorn that stood by, ev'cry man that coiJ^ild 
approach, to take out a pin, and so, beijiiig 
committed to iier ladies, clianged her gi^ar- 
nients, but Avent not to bed : to sigiiiliejt to 
the Avorld that it Ava.s not lust that 
them to marry, but only tho nece.ssityj' of 
lier country, not, if God wdll, to icaveS it 
AA’ithout an heir.” It is expressly 
tioneil in the following line frorii M&r- 
ston’s ‘‘ Insatiate Counte.ss ” : P 
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“ The kiJse thou gav'st me in the church j 
^ here 'take.'’ | 

Vauauin,^ in liis “ Goklen drone, ■’ 
3600, : “Among tlio Homans the 

future couple sent coiiiiiii pledges one 
to aiio^ier, which most commonly they 
themselves afleiAvards being present wonhl 
iponiirmci Avith a religions kisse/^ Au- 
brey, writing aboiil- 1070, relates that 
when he was a hoy, it was usual for tlio 
briflo imkI hi*i<logmoin to kiss over the 
cakes at the table. He adds tliat. the cakes 
^vere lai<l at (ho end of the dinner, one 
bn another, like the shew-bread in the 
bid Bible-prinls. The bridegroom was ex- 
pected to wait at table on this occasion. 
In “The Collier's \Ved<ling/^ (ho hydo is 
iiitrodiKtod as being waylaid, after the 
ceremony, at the churcdi si ilo, for ( his pur- 
pose. It Avas (Miee cuslomary among per- 
:|^;ons of middling rank, as well as 
liihe vulgar, in most parts of Eng- 
land for the young me?i present at 
the marriage ceremony to salute the 
bride, one by one, the monient it 
•ivas concludtHl. 'I’his, after olficiating in 
jlhe ceremony himself, Mr, Brand saw fre- 
^lucntly flone. But it is now usual otdy 
.hmong the common people. It seom.s from 
|ho account left ns by (tuthiao, that in the 
ISth century the nuptial kiss described by 
Theocritus in liis lifth idyll as nsual among 
fii.s countrymen, that is to say, the form, 
p'hoj’O the .mail f.akos the Avorman by the 
bars to kiss her, was still preserved among 
tho liussians. 

I Kitchen FircSi — In Yorkshire there 
^s, or Avas, a house Avhero a niece of 
t^harles Richardson, the lexicographer, 
visited, and whei'b tliey Avould think it a 
bad omen if the kitchen lire Avent out; 
and I understand from this lady that it 
lad been kept up incessantly Avbero she 
1 iv(xl for some years. The custom used 
:o bo observed in many other <lislrict.s. 

Kitchen Furniture.-- Gough, in 
Ills edition of Camden, 17iS9, says: “At 
'Ther field, as at Brangliing, Avas till lately 
M sot of kitchen furnituro lent to tlio poor 
at weddiiigvS.” 

Kitch-Witchy The.-- Tn Norfolk, 
and perhaps olsovvhoro, a female attired 
in some grotesque and friglitfiil manner 
is called a. kitch-witch, of which the ety- 
1 nology is not clear. Formei'ly the stjeots 
< if Yarmouth were occasionally infeste<l 
)y troops of these creatnre.s, who made a 
i 50 rt of house to house visitation, and 
) ovied toll on some ground or other. They 
(?:or 0 meiTs shirts over their own drei^ses, 

- ind had their faces smeared with blood, 
is snppostHl, probably enough, that 
iCitty witch Row owes its appellation to 
‘‘•Ms bappily obsolete usage. 

Kites. — The.se may bo the same as the 
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paper Avindmills seen in tbo ha>ids of tho 
ywinger sort of ehiklren in Mr. Ivesks 
Alissal. 

Kit-Ka.t. — A boyks game* lSog Ilalli 
well in V. and under Stand [lolcX 

Kit-Kat-Cannio.— ^This is described 
by Moor : “A sedentary gjimo, played by 
two with slate pencil or pencil and paper 
like kit-cat, easier learned than described. 
It is won by the party wlio can first get 
throe marks (o’s or x’s) in a line; the 
marks being mude allernately by tho play- 
ers o or X in one of the nino .spots eqtiidis- 
taut in three roAvs, wlien complete, lie 
who begins 1ms tlio advantage, as be can 
contrive to .get bis mark in the middle.” 

Knack. At Werington in Bovon- 
shiro tho clergyman of tlio parish informed 
Mr. Bland, about 1795, that when a far- 
mer fiiii.slios his reaping, a small quantity 
of the cars of (he lust coni are twisted or 
tinl together iulo a mirions kind of figure, 
which is brought home AA'itli great ;fcc)a- 
mations, hung up over the table, and kept 
till the next year. Tho owner would think 
it extremely unlucky to part with this, 
Avhich is cjilkMl “ a knack,” The reapers 
AAdioop and hollow “.V Knack! a knack! 
well cut ! Avoll hound 1 well .sIiocIvCmI I” and, 
in .some places, in a sort of mockery, it- 
is added,/* Well scattonxl on the ground.” 
A count ry man gsive hi in a somewhat dif- 
ferent account as folloAvs : “When they 
Imve cut the corn, the reapers {issomfde to 
gethor : a knack IkS made, wliich one placetl 
in the middle of the company hold.s up, 
crying thrice Mi. Knack,’ Avriich all the 
re.sl repeat ; the person in the middle says 
‘ Well cut ! well bound ! 

AVell .sliockki ! well saved from the 
ground.’ 

lie afteiAvards cries ‘Whoop’ and his 
companiou.s holloAv as loud as tliey can. 
He applied for one of them. No farmer 
would part Avitli tliat Avhicli hung over his 
tjible ; but one Avas nia<lo on purpose for 
biin.” 1 shonkl suppose that Aforesin al- 
hide.s to something like tlii.s when bo says : 
“ Et .spicoa.s papjitiis (liabetA corona.s, quas 
videre est in domibus, Papains, p. 

103, V. SpicaA._ See the last od, of Nares’ 
(iloss. art. Knack, and Harvest JJoU, 
supra. 

Knigrht of the Common Hall. 

- Skelton uses the term in relation to a 
person in a certain predicament. He is 
speaking of “ la belle Isolde,” the wife 
of King Mark : 

“ Some say she wa.s lyglit, 

Ami made her husband knyghto 

Of the common hal 

What cuckoldes men cal — ” 

In “ Tarltons Newes out of Purgatory,” 
1590, we have “The Tale of Three Ogpk- 
old.s, of llieir impresse.s and mottoes,” 
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lay on straw in chains. Comp." Childbirth 
and Lying-in, . # ^ 

Lady of tho Lamb.#r'‘Jj| Kid- 
liiigton, or Kidington, in Oxfor^MiirCj^^ 
observes iUount, ‘‘ the custoin is tliatj on 
Monday after Whitsun week, ^h<|tre is a 
fat live lamb providtKl ; and the maids of 
thcj t<iwn, having their t hum Iks ^tied be- 
hind thoin, run after it, and slie that 
with her mouth takes and holds the lamb, 
is declared Lady of the Lamb, whioli being 
drevSSiHl, with the skin hauging on, is 
carried on a hnig polo before tho lad\>t 
and her companions to tho green, attendeil 
with music, and a Morisco dance of men^ ^ 
and another of women, wheie tlie rest of 
the day is spent in dancing, niirtli, aridf 
merrj "glee. Tlie next day tho lamb m 
l>art baked, boiled, and roast, for thd 
Lady\s Feast, where she sits majestically; 
at the upper end of Uio table, and lief 
companions MU th her, with music ana^ 
other attendants, Avhich end tijo solem-^ 
nity.” ilazlitt’s edit, of Jllouiit, 1874;- 
p. *181. lloarno, iiowevor, thought that 
the true place was Kirtleton, but was tin?; 
latter a. local pfouounciatioii of Kidliiig- 
tuiii' Heaine’s JJuiry, under 1723. 

Lady of the Wake.- See W akes. 

Lady’s Thistle. - - 'rho purple- 
flowered Lady’s Thistle, the hmves of 
which are beautifully diversified with 
numerous white spots, like di*ops of milk, 
is vulgarly thougiit to have been origin- 
ally .marked by tlie falling of some djopr 
of the Virgin Alaiy’s milk on it, whence,, 
iioiiouht, its name Lady's, i.e., Oui* Lady’s 
Thi.stle. An ingenious little invontion of 
tho <iark agc's, and which, no doubt, has 
heou of service to tho cause of supersti-/ 
tion. 

Lake- Wake. — 8ee Lurh Wake, 

Lambs, Looking: at. The late 
dinner in term-time had been placed on I Mr. llobert Roberts of Jiostiui, Lincoln- 


Knlves, &C. — It is unluckv, says 
Grose, to lay one’s knife and fork crocs- 
wise. Crosses and misfortunes are likely 
to folloAv. Melton observes, ‘Hbat it is 
naught for any man to give a i>air of 
knives to his sweetheart, for feave it cuts 
away all love that is hetweeue them.” 
Astrologaster, 1020, p. 45. Tims Gay in 
his soeomi I’astora I : 

“ But woe is me ! such presents luckless 
prove. 

For knives, they toll mo, alway.s sever 
" love.” 

It is, says Grose, unlucky to present a 
knife, scissors, razor, or any sharp oi* cut- 
ting instrument to one’s ndstress or friend, 
as they are apt to cut love and friendship. 
To avoid the ill-effects of this, a pin, a 
farthing, or some trilling recompense must 
be taken. To find a knife or a razor de- 
notes ill luck and disappoint jnent to the 
party/* Compare, however, Bride-Knives, 

Iknockers. -- Subternmeau spirits, 
siipposo^l in Wales in former times to have 
by their sounds denoted the whereabouts 
of niinfMals. Miss Costello’s North 
Wales, 1845, pp. 121-0. Grose quotes 
Lewds, ill his correspondence M’ith Bax- 
ter, describing them as little statured, and 
about half a yard long; and axhJing that 
at this very instant tii<?ro arc miners on 
a discovery of a v'ein of metal on liis own 
lands, arul that two of theju arc rea<l\' to 
juake oath they have heard those knockei-s 
in the <lay time, 'rhe Cormans believed 
in hvo species of fairies of the mines, one 
fierce and malevolent, the oilier a gentle 
race, appearing like little old mon dressed 
like niiner.s, and not much above two feet 
high. 

Knockini^ Down at Lincoln’s 
Inn.— -It was formoi'ly usual, tvlion Uio 


the tables, for the buflor fo strike tbiice 
witii a wocKleu mallet on tho sideboard, 
probably by way of eoiiimanding silence, 
in order tliat tho chaplain might say 


shin*, wr iles: ‘Mil those parts it is com- 
monly believed lhat tho first iamb you sec, 
ought to have its head turned towards you, 
1 btditne the superstif ion is pretty gon-; 


grace. 'J'ho same obser^ auco was followed | oral. We also say timt you ouglit to have 

S aratory to tho grace after dinner. 

was known as Knovkijig Down. 

Denny Maijazinc for Februaiy, 1830. 

Kynebur^, St., of Glouces- 
ter. — See Mr. Hurt’s privately printed 
Lcctionariim y 1809, from an unique MS. 

St. Kyueburg’s Day was March 0. 

Lady In the Straw- An expres- 
sion, which carries us hack to very primi- 
tive times, when some kind of rude ar- 
raiigomeut precedcHl tlio institution of tho 
palliasse both in England and abroad. 

From the nursery rhyme (if See-Sa^v, 

Margery Daw,” it is inferriblo that tlie 
mattress had then grown into use, and 
that the archaic, straw lair was aceoiinted 
ilerogatory. la old Bedlam the inmates 


I money in your iiocker. ou these occasions..’ 
i silver at least, but gold is better still, and 
I that it is very unlucky to bo without it.”; 

I Lamb’s Wool. A Nottinghamshire 

; corrc.sporidont of tho “Gentloniaii’s Maga. 
■zine’’ for 1781, states, ‘Mhat when he 
I wa..s a hoy at .school tiie practice on Christ-I 
I ma.s Eve was to roast ai>ple.s on a string; 

! till th(*y dropt into a large howl of .spiced- 
ale, which is the whole coniiiositioii of,’ 
faimb’.s Wool.” It is probable that from 
the softness of tlii.s iiopular beverage it 
has gottc^n the above namo. Sec Shake-; 
spear’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” i 

“ Sometimes lurk 1 in a gossip’s 

bowl. 

In veiy likenes.s of a roa.sted crab; 1 
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AnS wHbi^ she drinks, against her lips 

% T boh, 

And^i bi*r wither'd dcM-lap pour the 


The wri<loi* in the GentleniaM\s Maga- 
zine^’ fm* May, 1781, says, ho has ‘‘often 
mot with lambs’ wool in Jrehirul, wliore it 
is a con.^.arit/ ingredient at a morry-inak- 
ing on Holy Eve, or the evening before All 
vSaints’ Day ; and it is made there by 
bruising roasted ajiples and mixing them 
v.jvdth ale, or sometiincs with milk. Form- 
erly, when the superior ranks wore not too 
• retined for these periodical meetings of 
jollity, wJiite wine was frequently substi- 
tuted for alo. 'ro lambs’ wool, apples an<l 
nuts are add^xl as a necessary part dt* the 
entortaininont, and the young folks amuse 
thenisolves w ith burning nuts in pairs on 
fho bar of tlio gralo, or ainong tlie Avarn^ 
embers, to Avliich they gave their name 
^Ind that of their lovers, or those of their 
friends who are supposed to Inun? like at- 
iachinents, and from the inanner of their 
burning and <lircetioM of tin? ilanu', draw 
such inferences respec ting I ho eonstanc'y 
Of strength of Iheir passions as usually 
promote mirth an<l gocnl humemr.” For 
V^illancey’s Etymology of lambs’ wool, 
see “ Collectanea,” vol. iii., p. IM. 


Lammas Lands. Froperty an- 
ciently appropriated to the celebration of 
Lammas. In the W est lAindon Aif lu rtiscr 
for April 28, 1877, the anne\('d report ap- 
peared of a vestry meeting at J^'nlham on 
the 24tli: -'“The business was to take 
into consideration a recommendation from 
tlio Lamnias itigius’ (kminiitiee. Mr. 
Mugford moved: ‘ Tiiat the Lammas 
Kighls’ Committee b<> rcMpiestod to hold a 
mooting and bo ompowejc*d to call and re- 
ceive ovidcnco respecting existing Lam- 
mas llights of this parish, in order, if 
necessary, to assert the rights of parish- 
ioners.’ lie comsidered tlie proper rime 
had arrivcnl when the vosti y should bo in 
possession ()f a map setting forth the 
limits of Ijamma.s llights. lie ivas very 
much a.st(mished to tind tliat they liad not 
ii single trace of any document sluiwing 
the Lammas Itights. Tliis would .streiig- 
tlion the hands of their legal advisers, 
li they found that the Lammas llights 
were in the hands of othei* people, tliey 
could call on them to prove their title. 
Mr. Lammin said there were eight or ten 
old inhabitants who were able to give evi- 
dence on thivS question. Ho liad no doubt 
the rights of copyholders exi.sttHl over the 
parish, but fences had been allowed 
to grow up and tlie riglits hatl apparently 
lapsed. At present they could only 
pr(>cee<^i with such parts as those 
near fhe river, and, perhaps, in the 
Fulham Fields. Mr. Scfiolicld said there 


had been a road doAVii to the river 
fot centuri<?B. There were cottages 
down there to which there was a 
right of way, and they were placed under 
sanitary regulations. I'he liammas llights* 
in re.si)ecfc to those cottage.s, had slipped 
UAvay. It was high time they had a fresh 
‘ scliool ’ to hiok after the rights of the 
jiarish. Mr. llaAvkins seconded the motion. 
To talk of Lammas Rigivts near the 
Thames w'a.s nonsense. That part of their 
rigiits was hardl}^ wortli tight ing for. The- 
Fnlliam market gardeii.s wore laid oflt on 
Liimmas hinds, ’they belonged to hhilluiiu 
chariiie.s, and they bad been allow'^Ni to 
lax)se.” A recent Act of Parliament lias 
extingnisliod the Lammas rights at Peter- 
.sham in Surrey in favoin* of the Earl of 
].)ysart, who surrenderee I in exchange a 
valuable ripai iaii area- Avliich bis lordshixv 
might otherwise have let to tluj builder. 

Lampas Ardens. At a very re- 
mote poriixl an imposts was levicxf, if 
v'oluntary honcAolences were not forth- 
coming for the su})j)ly of artificial light 
oiij;si(le certain loliginiis buildings in con- 
tiiHuital cities, as a means of security for 
passengers ami as a < lue to the locality. 
These lights wen.^ usually chMlicated to a 
saint . I'liey were in Italy known as cosen- 
dele, a term borrowinl fi'om the lire-tlies.. 
which early travelhM’s desciilie as .SAvarm- 
ing after sunset in s»ane parts of Lom- 
bardy. The Oioeks took their Avord for 
a glow-AVorrn Aa/j-oc/its' fi’om that for a 
toreh. Ill F.ngland tliese light, s were more 
commonly eniph>yo<l inside churclies and 
other ecclesiastical establishments, and 
wor(3 fre((iiently snppoileil by fumls .se- 
cured on land oi* otluu' pr«)x>erty, whence 
came the lerin ca mUr-mpmloin. Hee White 
Ktmnelt’s ruror.hial A nt iquitics^ liiOd, ihI. 
1818, (rlosstnif, Y. Luiniiiun', 

Lans:cma.rk Day. In the ‘‘Sta- 
tistical Account r;f Scotland,” vul. xv., p. 
do. Parish of Lanark, w-e read of “tiny 
rhliijg of the marches, which is aIouc annu- 
ally upon the day aftei- Whitsunday Fair 
by tlie magistral os and burgesses, crille<l! 
here the Laiidsniark or Laiigemark Day, 
from the Saxon Idnifriuai k. It. is evi- 
dently of Saxon origin, and j)jf)bably es- 
tablisluHl here in llie reign of, or somc- 
timo posterior to Malcolm !.’■ 

Lang^holm, Co. Dumfries. 

There is .still an annual custom of “Rid- 
ing the Marshes” here on July 27. lu 
it i.s said that a drum an<l fife banVi 
paradtxl the town at o.dO a.m., and that 
at a, later hour a. iiound laico or trail took 
place oA'er a six-mile (-oui’se. There was 
subsequently a procession through the- 
place of hundrtKls of boy.s and girls bear- 
ing heather bosoms. A largo thistle, js 
barley bannor’k, un<l a salt herring avoto 
carrkxl aloft, .l/itvym////, xxxvii,, 281* 
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LanterloOr - Soe Chatto’s Flayina 
:Cards, 1848, j). lf)6. ' 

Lanthorn Fly. Merian has given 
iis an a«coiiht of the hunon.s linlian lan- 
ihoni Hy, pnblishetl among fior Insccf 'iy at 
SuriTuini. ‘‘ It lias a h(u><I or iil.'Kldm* on 
its iieatl, which gives a light like a lari- 
thorn in the night, but by dayliglit is clear 
anti tninsparent, curiously iulornetl with 
stripes of red or green colour. Writing 
of tolerable largo cJiaracter may bo road 
hy the light of it at niglit. it is .said tJiat 
tho croatuie can eiiluM* dilate <u* contract 
the ho(vd or hJadder over its head at plea- 
sure, and that when taken it hides all 
its liglit, wliich only when at liberty it 
affords plenti fully ’ 

. 'Larfyesse. - To i ho fcstivil les of har- 
vest home mu, si l»o leferred the popular 
custom among tlie h'j])-pickers m Keid, 
doscriljo<l l>y Smart, and of which ho gives 
an fuigravcd representation in the title- 
page to Ins Poems.” He is describing 
their compel it ion.s : 

“ Who first may fill 

Tho bellying bin, and cleanest cull tho 
hops. 

Nor ought rotar<ls, unless invite<l out ^ 

By Sol's declining, ami tho evening-s 
calm, 

Leamler load.s Lietitia to tho R(;eno 

Of shado and fragrance — Then tid exult- 
ing band 

Of picker.s, male and female, seize the 
fair 

Reluctant, and with boisterous force 
and brute, 

By cries unmovTl, they bury her in the 
bin. 

Nor doe.s the youth e.scapc - - him too 
they seize, 

*\ud in such posture place as be.st may 
.serve 

To Iiide his charmer'.s blushes. Then 
wdth shouts 

They rend the eclioing air, and from 
thoiii botli 

(So cirstoni lias ordain’d) a Largess 
claim,” 

Hop-Garden,” lib. 2, 1. 177 (“Poems,” 
1702). In Northamptonshire, according 
to the testimony of Miss Baker, there is 
after the harvest w hat i.s termed a lar- 
gesse, a phrase in general use, but in a 
dilFerent and less special sense. It is in 
fact nothing more than a voluntary con- 
tribution made by the inhabitants of a 
village tow'urds the harvest supper, which 
was usually held in a liarii, and kept up 
tolerably late with singing, drinking, and 
other jollity. Tlio term large.s.se, among 
the gamins at Lowestoft, in vSulfolk, was 
corrupted into lar<jie. I'hey would run 
after you, crying “ Largie, largie.” 


Lattice, Green or f»ed. ^ 

Douce long ago jiointed out, {To-houseji^at-^ 
tices were at times occasiomply IBue, or 
perhaps a blui,sh green, and by n^V means 
invariably jod. The literary allusions are, 
howevo!-, ahriost invariably to^le latter. 
George Steov<.m.s traced to this s«urce the 
later r.haquvrs. In Shakespear’s^ “Henry 
IV.,” part ii., Fulstalfhs page speaking of 
Bardofph, says, “ He called me even now, 
my Ion I , through a red lat tice, and I could 
.see no part of his face from tfie window.” 
In Marston’s “ Antonio and Mellida,” w® 
reail : ‘‘as well knowen by my wit, as an 
ale-hon.se by a red lattice.” In the last 
will an<l 'restainont of Lawrence Lucifer, 
the old Batchiler of Limbo, at the end of 
the • Placke Hooke,” 1()()4, is tho follow- 
ing passage: “ Watchwl sometimes ten 
honre.s together in ai\ ale-house, ever and 
anon peeping forth, and sampling thy 
nose with the red lattice.” Again, iiL 
‘'The Miscrie.s of iiiforc’d Marriage, 
1G07 : 

•“ ’tls trea.son to the red lattice, enemy 
to tho sign-post.” 

So in Marmion’.s “Vine Companion,” 
“ .V Watoanan’s Widow at tho sign of the 
Red Lattice in SonthAvark.” But in Ar- 
den of Faversbam, 15‘J2, tlio colour is not 
defined : 

“ his sign pulled dowm, and his lat- 
tice hoi'u away.” 

This designation of an ale-honso is not al- 
together lost, lliongh the original meaning 
of tho w'ord i.s, the sign being convertoil 
into a green lettuce ; of whicli an instance 
occurs in Brownlow -street, Holborn. Apart 
from its n.sc in this connection a lattice 
in front, of windows was a common mode 
of securing piivsu'y in dwellings; and at 
tho coronation of Kli/.abeth of York in 
1187, Henry VTI. is said to have witnessed 
the ceremony behind a lattice. 

Laug^h and Lay Down.— A juve- 
nile game at t^avds. The expression was 
common in IGOo, ami seems to have gained 
an under-jneaning. See IlalliAvell in v., 
Hazlitt’s Bllfl. f.'vU., i., 415, and his cd. of 
Herrick, 1890, i., 122. 

Laundress. Tho tenu employed at 
tlie Inns of Court from very early times 
for the wounin w lio attends to the law'yers’ 
chandlers. Afore than one of our profes- 
•sional moji, ivlio eventually acquired cele- 
brity, inarrie<l his laiiiidres.s. It has been 
conjectured that the ivord mcretrix found 
in liiaiiy ancient documents in the sense of 
a camp-follow-er ougfit to be interpreted 
in this way, and not in a less favourable 
one. 8oo Hazlitt’s ed. of Blount’s Tenures, 
1874, pp. Ill), 433. The .same female 
personage i.s st yled by Braitluvaito ft laun- 
dcrer, as wo perceive from a passage in his 
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'\Mi?hizic;P, 1031, qiioUnl niuJer Funeral 

La^|en£Ser. — From <ho subsoffiimit 
passa» ill Greene’s *^Quip,” 1592, it- 
f;lu>ukl ^eeiri that lavomler was sonmlinw 
or othe?J vMgarly coiisi<lere<l a.s eiiibleiiuili- 
oal of ciJekoklom : “ Fhere was loyal laven- 
■<ler, bij^ that was full of ciuikow-spittes, 
to show that woiTieii’s light thoughts make 
their liiisbaiKis heavy heads.” 

Lawrence Lazy, Sir, or Lazy 
Lawrence. — A moton.ym for a shig- 
*giird. 'rhcro is a chapman’s slory-l»ook, 
entitled “The Infamons History of Sir 
Lawreiice Lazy,” of which the earliest im- 
proHsions liav^e disappcai ed. Afr. Dnrrant 
C(joper, in liis “Sussex Vocabulary, 1853, 
seems to think that this; Lawrem.'e is rather 
“ A kind of imaginary saint or fairy, 
whoso iutiueuco prodiicos imlolonco,” and 
<{ notes tho well -known saying, “ I’ve got 
•a toucli of old Ijawrence 1o-<]ay.” lint it 
seoms preferable to <leiive th<3 expression 
from some real or fa bilious liumaii per- 
sonage so named, proverbial for such 
-fpialitie.s, and not sv'ck any divine or super- 
natural sointion of Iho mystery, fii 1594, 
a ballad called “Lusty Lawrence” was 
lictmsed for the press by the Stationers’ 
Company ; it roads like a parody or imila- 
lion of “ Lazy Lawrence ” (unless tho con- 
verse was tho case), but what its precise 
•character was, tlioro are no means of as- 
certaining, to my knowledge, t^eo Flet- 
cher’s ])lay of tho Cu plain, iv., 3. 

Lawrence, St. Deacon ami Mar- 

tyr, whoso day is August 19, is associated 
with tho umavmfortahlo tradition of the 
gridiron, on which ho is sahl t(» have been 
roasted alive. He was a<io]ite<i by one or 
two places on the contineTit as their patron 
.saint, and appears on^ the coins of AVis- 
mar, on the BaKic, and elsewhere, holding 
the. instrument of martyrdom bofoi’o him. 
It is an evident error to identify the naiiio 
with the liuzy and Imstv Law’rence of 
popular literatuie and belief. Near Boil- 
miu in Corn wall is tho small village of St. 
Lawremro, whoro an annual faij- is behl, 
and a mayor elected for the occasion. 

Lea.bha.rfGin. A form of assovora.- 
tiou by the Bible, or lather b7y the {peal 
JS:ahhatli, formerly usual in tlio Western 
Isles of Scotland. Slat. .Irr., 1792, 
Applecross, co. Boss, vol. iii., 380. 
Supposed to correspond to the Danish 
Jnhoire, customary at that period in the 
Isle of Lewis. Conn). Bible, 

Lea.p-CancllO. - The young girls 
in and about Oxford (notes Aubrey) have 
a sport callcHl Leap-caudle, for wbicli they 
■set a ^candle in the middle of the room in 
a candlestick, and then draw up their 
•coats in the form of breeches, and dance 


over the candle back and forth/ with these 
Wiiords ; 

‘ 'riie taylor of Bisiter he has but one 

eye, - 

lie cannot out a pair of green Galligas- 
kins, if be were to die.’ ” 

“ Bomains of Gentilism and Judaism,” 
Folk-Lore Soc. ed. p. 44-5. This sport in 
other parts is called dancing the candle- 
rush. 

Leaping: the Well on St. 
Mark’s Day^ — Brockett, in his ‘^Glos- 
sary of Nortli-Couniry Words,” 1825, de- 
scribes this as “ going through a deep and 
noisome pool on Alnwick Moor, called the 
h'rooinan’s AVoIl - a sine tjua non to the 
froe<lom of the borough.” Brockett has 
the following account of the ceremony; 
“On St. Alark’s Day, the aspirants pro- 
(iood in groat state, and in equal spirits, 
from the town to the moor, where they 
draw up in a body, at some distance* from 
the water, and, on a signal being given, 
they scramble through the mud wdth great 
labour ami <li(liculfcy. l*hey may be sai<l 
to come out in a comlitiou not jiiuoli better 
tbaii the heroes of the ' Dunciad ’ after 
diving in Fle(4- Ditch, There is a current 
tradition, that this strange and ridiculous 
custom-- rendered more ludicrous by being 
perrormed in white clotldng -Avas imi)osed 
by that (uipricious tyrant. King John, 
who, it is said, Avas bogged in this very 
pool. I AvitnesscHl tho coreinony a foAv 
years ago, ami I can assure my friend, Mr. 
Surtees, that there is no foundation for 
his supposition, that tliey contriA^e to keep 
the pond dry,” 

Leechdoin. — A considerable degree 
of attention has been recently paid to the 
subject of ancient leoclidom, porliap.s not 
mmrh more, relatively perhaps not at all 
more, empirical lliau that of our OAvn time. 
Suporuatnral influence and agencies en- 
tered, however, more largely into it. A 
very curious remedy for tliseast^ in general 
was the cincture of a patient Avith a tillet 
or giixlle, Avhich luid been previously se- 
cured rf)und I lie slirino or rcliquaiw of a 
.saint, snpplementod by tlie aj)pli(5atiou of 
a bent silver penny to the alfocted part; 
and this prooc’.ss could bo accomplished 
eitlior on the spot or at a distance, when 
the vsnlferer could not travel, and lived in 
another district, ’I’he penny afterwards 
lapswl to the Church. In one of the Lays 
of Mario do hb*ance there is a singular ac- 
count of a AAcasid restoring one of its dead 
folloAVS to life by fetching a llower, and 
placing it in the mouth of the defunct 
creature. 'I’lie .same remcxly was subse- 
quently applieil to one of the heroines of 
the tale with (filial success. Ellis’s Early 
English Melrieal Jfomances, 1848, p. 73. 
So late as 1093, a mother at HeyAvood* in 
Lancashire placed* a necklace of* bea^^i 
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strung together with white thread on the 
neck of hor child, who suffered from a fat 
or swollen neck. 

Lee Rail**- The anonymous author of 
the “Dialect of Leeds/ ^ notices the 

great fair wliich was anciently held at 
Loe-hair, a village in tho parish of ANoml- 
kirk, (a cell of Black canons to Nostal 
Priory), and which terminated on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. This fair was not only 
for purposes of buying an<l selling, bai ter 
and exchange, but scholastic exercises and 
disputatious were held there. It is sui)- 
posed that it ^vas a chartered institution 
allowed to Nostal as a privilege and source 
of revenue.. 

Lee Penny or Lee Stone. — The 

Lee-peniiy, or Lee-stoue, is a curious piece 
of antiquity belonging to the family of 
liOO in iricotland, on which Scott’s tale of 
“The Talisman ” is foundcM.!.. But the hlea 
is prpbably, or rather almost certainly, 
much older, even than the Scotish tradi- 
tion. It is a cornelian of a triangular 
shape, and its size about half an inch on 
each side. It is set in a groat of Kdwaid 
in. It has been, by tradition, in the 
Lee family since tho year 1320, that is, a 
little after tho death of King Ilobort 
Bruce, who luiving ordortH:! hi.s heart to 
be carried to the lioly Land, there to bo 
buried, one of the noble family of Douglas 
was sent with it, and it is said got the 
crowned lieart in his arms from tliat cir- 
cuni.stance ; hut the iiersou wlio carried the 
iioart was Simon Locard of Lee, who just 
about this time boi’rowctl a largo sum of 
money from Sir William de Lindsay, a 
prior of Ayr, for wbich he granted a lanul j 
of annuity of ten pounds of silver, during ! 
the life of the said Sir AVillium 
de Lindsay, out of his lands of Lee 
and Cartlaiid. The original boiKl, 
daUxl 1323, and witne.ssed by the 
principal nobility of the country, is 
still remaining among the family papers. 
As this was a groat .sum in tho,se 
days, it is thonglit it was borrowed 
for that expedition; and from his: 
being the person who carried tho royal | 
heart, he changed his name to Lockhoart, i 
as it is .sometimes spelt, (ji* Lockhart, and i 
got a lieart wdthin a lock for part of his 
arms, w ith tho motto (Jorda .icrata panda. 
This Simon Lockhart having taken pris- 
oner a Saracen prince or chief, hi.s wife 
came to ransom him, and on counting out 
the money or jow'eKs, this stone fell out of 
her purse, which she hastily snatched up ; 
which Simon Lockhart observing, insisted 
to have it, else lie would not give up his 
prisoner. Upon this tlie lady gave it him, 
and told him its many virtne.s, viz., that 
it cured all diseases in cattle, and the bite 
of a m{id dog both in nian and beast. It 


is used by dipping the stonolfti water, 
which is given to the disease! cattle^Jto * 
drink ; and the person who tui! b^i bit, 
and the w ound or part infected, is IVashed 
w ith the water. There are no woijis used 
in the dipping of the stone, nor Jupmoney 
taken by the servants, wutliout iifburring 
the owner’s displeasure. Many #re tho 
euros .sai<l to be pen-formed by it; and 
peojilo coino from all parts of Scotland, 
ami even as far up in England as York- 
.shire, to get tho water in w hich tho stono 
is dippcHl, to give their cattle, when ill of» 
the murrain especially, and black leg. A 
groat many year.s ago, a complaint waa 
made to the ecclesiastical courts, against 
the Laird of Lee, then Sir James Lock- 
hart, Tror u.sing witchcraft. Jt is said,, 
when tho plague was last at New(?aslle, 
the inhabtiants sent for the lA'O-penuy, 
and gave a bond for a la?*go sum in trust 
for tho loan ; and that they thought it did. 
so much good, tliat they offered to pa.v tl;e- 
money, and keep tho Ijoe-ponny ; but tlie 
gentleman would not part with it. A 
coj>y of this bond i,s very well att(?stc‘d to 
have been among the family papi'rs, but 
supposed to have been spoiled along witli 
many more valuable oiie.s, about fifty years 
ago, by rain getting into the charter-room 
during a long minority, and no family 
i re.si<iing at la‘e. “The most re.marka}>le 
mire perfonned upon any pei>'on, was that 
of ]jady Baird, of Saucliton irall, near 
Edinburgh; w'lio having been bit by a mad 
dog, w:is (jonie the length of hydrophobia; 
upoji which, liaving sent to beg tho Lee- 
penny might be sent to lier house, slie usixl 
it for some w-eeks, drinking and bathijig 
in Iho water it w'as dipped in, and was 
(piite recovered. This happened about 
eighty years ago ; but it is very well at- 
te.sto<l, having been told by the lady of 
tho then Laird of Loo, and who ditnl with- 
in these tliirty years. Slie also told, that 
her birsbaud, Mr. Lockhart, and she 
were entertained at Saiichtun Hall, by 
Sir Robert Baird and his lady, for several 
day.y, in the ino.st suinptuon.s manner, on 
account of the lady’s recovery, and in 
gratitude for the loan of the j..ee-pouny 
so long, as it w^as never allowed to he car- 
rieil from the house of Leo. It was tried 
by a lapidary, and fouM<l to bo a stone; 

I but of what kind ho couhl not tell.” 
i It seems to be rather a curious coinci- 
I deuce that mucli about the same time Sir 
; Richar<l-at-Lee borrowed money of St. 

I Aiary’s Abbey at York, and mortgaged his. 

I lands tf> it, as wo see in the .Rob^iii Hood 
i epic. Ha/litt/s Tales and Le{/ends, 1892, 

! 258-GO. 294. 

j LejK, Foot, &c. Charms.-~When 

I Coleridge w as at Christ’s Hospital yi the- 
i 18th century, there w^ere the followdng^^ 
i metrical charms, ho tells us, and he con- 
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eludes thii . they might have been in use 

tbl^e loiigv^ofofe his time : 

“ tlovil is tying a knot in my leg ! 
Marl, Luke, and John, unloose it, 1 


Cros^vs 

Two for the thieves, and one for Christ 


three wo make to ease us : 
r the 
Jtsus !” 


And I lie form for a numbed foot was: — 
‘‘ ]'’oot, foot is fast asleep ! 

Thumb, thumb, thumb, in spittle wo 
stoop : 

Grosses three, Ae. — ” 

The remedy wms hold to ap])ly to a stitcdi 
in the side. 


in his Noble Numbers,’’ 1()47, in his 
tAiem “To ke(^p a True Lent,” writes: 

“ ’Ti.s a fast to d(ile 
I'liy .sheaf of wheat, 

And meat, 

Unto the bnngry soule. 

“ U is to fast from strife, 

Krom ohl dobato, 

And bate; 

'I’o eireunn-iso tby life. 

• 

“ To slioAv a lieart grief-rent 
'I'o starve tby sin, 

Not biji ; 

And that’s to keep tby Lent.” 


Lent.— So-called from the !en\<tbon- 
ing of tho day, varied Avith Uaster, Avlion 
it occurs. AVhat was callwl clean Lent 
is moAitioned in tlie “ IMuiAipton Corres- 
poiideuce,” under 1502-3, as occurring on 
the oth of Marcli, or Qna<lragesima Sun- 
day. Caiml. Soc. od. 173. In Uosbrooke’s 
“JJriiish Monacliism,” is the following: 

” At Barking Nunnery (li(3 annual .store 
of pr(>vi.sion consisted, inter alia, of green 
I)oas for Lent ; gre<m peas against mid- 
Kummor ” ; Avitb a note copie<l from the 
“ Order and Clovernrnent ot a Nobleman’s 
House” in tho Xlilth volume of tiio 
“ Arcineologia,” p. 373, that “ if one will 
have pease soono in the year folloAving, 
sueb pease arc? to bo soavoumo in the waino 
of the inoone, at St. Andro’s tide before 
Ohristmas.” In Smith’s “ Lives of the 
Lords of Borkeloy,” wo read tliat on the 
anniversary of tho fotinder of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bi'i.s1ol, i.e.. Sir Bobert Uitzliard- 
ing, on the btli of Febi uavy, ” At that i 
Monastery there shall be one hundred i 
pooro nion refreshed, in a dole made unto j 
them in this forme: every man of ilieiAi 
hath a. clianons loafe of broad, oallcAl a 
myebe, and three hoariiigs theareAvith. 
There .slialbe doaled also amongst them tAVo 
busliells of Pesvs.”-- “ And in the anniver- 
sary daye of Dame Kve, (Lady Eye, Avife 
of the above Loid, Sir Bobert Fitzbard- 
tng), onr Foundresse, i.e., V2 Mardi, a 
dole sbalbo made in this fonne : tliat daye 
shalbo doled to fifty poore men fifty loafes 
called miclies, and to each three ]ioaring.s, 
and, amongst them all, one hiishcJl of 
pease.” Lord Bobert Fitzliarding died ! 
Fob. 5th, 1170 [-1] 17 Hen. 11., aged about | 
75 years. Dame Fvo, avIio lier.self fonmkMl | 
Sind boramo prioress of the bouse cailled j 
the MagdiAlens, by Bristol, died piiore.ss ! 
thereof March 12th, 1173 L-F). I 

In the CluircliAvaixhms’ Account of Si. | 
Mary-at-Hill, in the City of London, a.d. | 
1492, is the folloAving article : 

^“For dyssplying Roddys, ij*^.” 

And again, Ibid. 1501. “ For paintyiige 
the Cross StalTe for Lent, iiij**.” Herrick 


At. Dijon, ill Burgundy, it is the custom 
upon the first Siiiulay in Lent to make 
lai-ge lires in tho streets, Ayhenco it is 
called Firebrand Sunday. This practice 
originatoil in the proce.ssions toyiierly 
made on that day hy tlie peasants with 
lighteil torches of siraiv, to drive away, 
a.s they eallod it, the bad air from the 
earth. 

LetichCii— See Whiteness, 

Letter. — Defoe says: “I have seen 
people \vlu>, after writing a letter, have 
prognosticated to themselves the ill suc- 
cess of it, if by any acci<lent it happened 
to fall to the grouml; others have seemed 
as impatient, and exclaiming against their 
Avant of thought, if, thro’ liaste or fnrget- 
fulnes.s, they bav(.‘ ihancod to hohl it be- 
for the lire to <lry; but the mistake of a 
word in it is a siue omen, that Avhatevej- 
recfuest it carric.s shall be refused.” Mem. 
of Duncan (Jamphel, 173.2, 202. 

Level Coll. -This is tlie name of a 
game inentioiuHl by our old play-writers, 
and by Gilford is supposed to liave been 
soinothiiig like the modern child’s sport 
(‘alleil catch-corner (or puss-in-ihe- corner), 
‘dn which each of the parties strives to 
supplant and Aviu tho place of the other.. 
In Coles’s Dictionary it is dcrivtd from tho 
Italian Iccne it ci/lo, Avbich is supported by 
Minsheu, and is no doubt correct. What- 
ever may be thought of this etymology, 
the diversion appears to Iniv^e been a 
vatbor riotous one, and the plira.se bence 
obtained a figurative sense, wliich .still siir- 
vii’cs in the colloquial phrase coil,” In 
the last edition of the “ Glossary of Nare.s” 
(1859), a more particular description of 
level-coil occurs, so (bat it seemed uuiieees- 
sary to outer into farther detail here. But 
J must add, that, unlc.s.s 1 deiive a very 
I Avrong inference from a poru-sal of the 
article in Nares, there were tAVo games 
fas indeed Gifford seems to have partly 
snspect(d), one called Io\ ol-eoil, the other, 
lovel-sico, which were quite distinct, 
Lich-Gate, or Gate of the 
i Dead.- - The gati^at or near tho entrance 
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to a church, wliero the funeral service was 
in former times often conducted, 

Lich-Wake or Lake-Wake. It 

is otherwise kimwn as the Lycli-a akc, Like- 
wake, and Late-wake. At kiusoJi’s Cli'vc- 
land Gloss., 18(38, p. 327-8. These appear 
to bo variant forms of pronunciation, 
TJio word is plainly derived frimi the Aii- 
glo-Saxori lie or lice, a corpse, and wa^cco, 
a wake, vigil, or watching. It is used in 
this sense hv Cliaucer in his “Knight’s 
Talo’^:: 

Shall not be told by me 
How that Arcite is brent to ashen cold, 
;\e liow tliat thcro the Liclio-Wake was 
yhold 

All that night long.” 

Sv. Gregory, in tlie Kpisi fe treating of the 
death of Jjjs sister Macrijiii, says : “Cum 
igitur noctiirna Pervigilatio, ut in Marty- 
rum celehritate canoiulis Psaliiiis perfecta 
os.set, el Croi)usciilujn advenissot,” A'c. 
That watching wiili the corpse was an 
ancient custom everywliere practised, 
nunioroiis passages from ecciesiastical 
writers might be cited to prove, could 
there be any flouht of the anii(juity of a 
custom, which, owing its origin to the 
tendorost- alfoctioii.s of lininan nature, has 
perhaps on that account been used from 
the infancy of time. Iluddiman observes; 
“ Proper liike \yakes (Scotish) arc the 
meetings of tlie friends of tlie deceased, 
a night or nights belore the burial.” (Aos- 
!j<inj to 'Doinjhu's (Emild,, v. Wdlkin. Jam- 
ieson says; “This antienl custom most 
probably origiiialotl from a silly supensti- 
tion witli respocl to the danger of a corpse 
being carricKl (j(f l.»y some of the agents of 
the invisible world, or exposed to the 
ominous liberties of brute animals. But, 
in itself, it is certainly a decent and pro- 
per one; because of llie ])ossibility of the 
person, cousidciCKl as <Jead, being only in 
a sAvoon. Whatever was tlm original de- 
sign, the lik 'Avake seems to have very early 
degenerated into a scene of festivity ex- 
tremely incongruous to the melancholy 
occasion.” Ktym. Diet. v. Lyk-Wuke. 
Hutchinson, sjieaking of the parish of 
Whitbeck in (Imuborland, says: “ People 
alAvavH keep wak'e with ilie<lead,'' and we 
leain from aiujtlicr soun.'O “tliat tlie Late 
Wake was in the last century a practice 
common in many parts of Scotland, and 
not yet ONphxled in .\herd<‘enshire, of 
people silting up all night will) tlie dead 
corps, in tlie cfianibor of the deceased.^’ 
Again, we read: “It was customary for 
the folks at Canipsie, co. Stirling, to have 
at least two lyk<i-v, akos (t he corp.so being 
kept two nights before the irderinont) 
AVhere the youiig neigh hours AvatclviKl the 
corpse, lK?ing merry or soiaowful, accord- 
ing to .the situation er rank of the de- 


■ ceased.” CumhorUnid^ i., 553 pS#a/. J ee, 
of i;>i^otland, v., 435, xv., 372./ , 

“Jii Xorth Wales,” says Pennant J^peak- 
ing of the manners of tlie 18th c<^i1:ury), 
••the niglii before a ^lead l;?,Kiy is 
to iie interred, tlie friends alid^ neigh- 
Imurs of tlio deceased resort "to the 
house the eorp.se is in, each bringing 
with iiim some small present of bread, 
meat, <lrink, (if the family be some- 
: thing poor) ; but more especially caudles, 

I wliatevor the family be; and this niglit is 
I called wyl vid.s, Avheroby the country pefiplo' 
I seem to mean a Avatcliiug night. Their 
j going to such a house, they say, is i irilior 
j (or [ill, i.c. to watch the corpst; ; but wylo 
I signifies to Avoop and lament, and so Avyl 
nos m'ay he a night of lamentalion ; while 
; tliey stay togothei- on that night, they are 
i either singing jisahns, or reading .sojne 
j part of tile Holy Scriptures. “ Whenever 
i any body comes into tlie room AvIiCiOr 
a dead body lye.s, espofhally the wyl 
nos am! the day of its interment, 
the lirsl thing he does, he falls on 
; his knees by tlie corp.se, and says 
the Lonl'.s Prayer.’’ 

The abuse of this vigil is of pretty 
old standing. The lUth Canon at tlie 
pn.. iucial Symxl held in Lomlon temp. 
Kdw. 111,. “ondeayour,s to pj'event 
the ilisorders committed at people’s 
\va telling a corpse before burial. liere 
the Synod takes notice that tlie de- 
sign of people’s mooting togetlier upon 
such occasion.s, Avas to join their prayers 
j for the benefit of the dead poison ; tliat 
; this aiitient and serviceable usage was 
j overgroAvii with sui)o.rstition and turned 
; into a convenience for theft and dehauch- 
i ory : therefore, for a remedy against tins 
<lisorder, ’tis decreed that, uixm tlie deatli 
of any person, none should be allowed to 
Avatcli before tlie corpse in a private house, 
(excepting near relation.^ and frioml.s of 
the ileceased, and such as oflorod to lepeat 
j a sot mimhei of psahn.s for thi.^ benefit of 
hi.s snid.” '1 ht^ pmialty annexed is excoiu- 
inmiication. This is also mentioned in 
Becoii’s “ Ileliques of Koine,” 15(33, and 
cnmpri-v.ixl in the catalogue of crimes that 
I wmo aiicimitly l ursod iviih belt, book ;uid 
j candk- 

j Ihjurne (omplains of tb.e sport, drink- 
i ing, and iewrlness used at these Lake 
j W;^kc^ in liisiiim?. Kven in Brand’s day, 

I tiuy still continued to resemble too much 
I the ancient Hacclranalian orgies. Pen- 
; nant, in <le.scrihiiig Highland ceremonies, 
j says : The lake Ai ake is a ceremony used 
I ;it funeials. TJie (nening after the death 
: (if any person, llio relations or friends of 
; The ficceased imnd at tlie house attended 
I by a bagpipe or Ikldle; the nearest of kin, 

: be it Avife, son, or daughter, opens a nfedan- 
1 choly ball, dancing and greeting, i.e. cry- 
I ing Adolently at the Ksaino time ; and this 
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continues 11 day-light, but with such 
•'ganiyols aiu^ frolicks among the younger 
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par 

occ 


[;ho tioinijiiny, that the Ifiss which 
d them is often more tiian sup- 


xiiijli.” Archwohoio for 1805. "The tak' 
iiig Edward Longshanks in his b(^<l by the 
above i)arty of ladies of the bedchambor 
and maids of honour, on Kasper .Momlay, 


rt pt *.} 

plied byltlie conseqii 

If the ffjjpso roniain unburied fur i\\ () j ing or lifting the king, on the authority of 
nights, tfto same rites are renewed, 'rhus, j a custom whioh then douhtle.ss provtaiJed 
Scytliiaritiike they rejoice at the deliver- among all ranks throughout the kingdom, 

t i-i...:.. e..: 1 i .4* i I • . I!!.-. X- I __ 1 • I. ! .4 . J. .-Ill -I 


((lienees of that nigiit. ! was very probably for the purposci of heav- 


ance 


of tlnrir fri(?nds (Uil of this life of i and which is yet riotenlirely laid a.sule iu. 
jiiisery.” He tells ns in the same p!ac(.‘ j some of onr distant pro\i]jccs ; a custom, 
that ‘*the Coi anieh or singing at iijne- j by which, however strange it may appear, 
rals is .still in u.so in .some places, d'he i tliey intended no less than to repr^ssont 
ai.se of iIk' do- 1 our Sa.vi()iir\s Resurroedion. At AVarring- 


songs are generally in pr 
ceased, or a recital of the valiant deeds of 
^their ancestors.*’ Tour in Scoilond, 17(it), 
112 . ’ 

111 Jamieson’s lime the Lych-\Vake 
was rolained in Swedori, wIkoo it was 
called AValvstnga. from wak-a, to wat.cJj, 
and peiliaps stnga. a rt) 0 )n, an apart jiient, 
or (a)ttag(». Hire ohserve.s, that al- 
tiiough these wakes should be dedi(;ate<l to 
tlie eouto)iii)hilioM of (yiir mortaiily, tbey 


‘g- 

toii, Bolton, ami Manchester, and in many 
otlnu* phice.s, as Liverpool, Shrewslniry, 
and in North AVales, on Easter Monday, 
the women, fonniug parties of six or eight 
each, still continue to surronmJ sucli of 
the opiiosilo sex as they meet, and, either 
with or witlioiit tlieir consent, lift them 
thrice above their lieads into tlie air, ivitii 
hmd .shunt s at each elevation. On Ih^ster 
j Tuesday, the men, in iiarties as aforesaid, 


have been o;enei'all.v passed iu phn.s anil i d,) (lie isaiiio le tlie nonioii. IJy botli par- 


com pot at ions, v»hem;e (hey were pro- 
liibited in piihlic odi(?ls.’’ tUifui. v. 

7.v/:-IV<;ii/c ; (thm. Svio-(»i)f h . v. Woke. 

Lich-Way. A way mosi direct, for 
a funeral procession on fool from ( lie house 
to I he place of hurial. and when’ a. pro- i aiy, 
codent had been .set, it ivas thought lliat j Chester say 
a right, was created for others to use the | dc^sigiied ti 
route even across private properly. This 
belongs to the ratln'r long roll of popular 
errors. I'ho lich-way is cogiiaie to the 
beiter-kriow'ii lichgate and to the legality 
originally cjdlcd Jdchlicid or tlie Eield of 
the Dead. 

Lidford Law. See llax.litt's Pro- 

TcrhSy 1882, p. Ill, and l.y.sons’ Mo(iua 
llritannia, Devonshire, 512, where it, is 
Ktat(}d that the loi*ds of the manor of 1’iv- 
erton had fornu'cly the power of capital 
puui.shmeiit. In Browne’s I'oem.s, by 
Hazlitt, 1809, p. 352, a passages in tlie 
versos headed Lidford Journrij suggests 
that offence.s against the laws of the Stan- 
naries wane punished by coTifineniont in 
the gaol here; for the w^riter thus con- 
cludes : 

‘‘At sixe a clock I came away 
And prayde for tlm.se that wore to stay 
AATthin a id ace so Arrant: 

Wild and ope to winds that ror<’. 

By Gods grace He come there no more, 

V'nle.sso by some Tin AV arrant.” 


Lifting: Monday. In the “ House- 

hold Expellees, 18 Edw'. 1.” is this curious 
account: “Domino do camera Rcgine. 

XV. die Mail, vii doininabiis ot domiccriis 
rogine, (piia copeniril doiuinuru regem in 
lecto suo, iu crasiino Pasclie ot ip.sum fe- 
coruntwfiniro 


ties it i.s converted into a pretence for fin- 
ing or extorting a small sum, which tliey 
always insist on liaving paid them hy the- 
l>ersons whom they have thus elevated. In 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for Folirn- 
1781, )>. 9(>, a gentleman from .Man- 
s, that “ Lifting wa.s m iginally 
to I op resent oni’ Saviour’s Re- 
surrection. I.die men lift tlm women on 
Easter Monday, and the women the men 
on Tuesday. One or more take hold ot 
each leg, and one or more of each arm, 
near the body, and lift the person up, in 
a liorizontal position, tliree times. It i.s 
a rude, indecent, and dangerous diversion, 
practised chiefly by the lower class people. 
Our magistrates eomstanlly prohibit it 
by the bellman, but it sub.sists at the end 
of tbo town ; and the women have (d‘ late 
years eonvertcMl it into a. money job. I 
believe it is chiefly confined to these 
Northern counties.” See llohr-Tidr y 
supra. Monthly Magazine for April, 
1798, p. 273; and Halliwoll’.s /h>/. in v. 

Lig:hts in Churches 1 Aledian al), 
-■ Se(^ Antiquary for January, 1892, for a 
paper on this suhject. 

Limiter or Limitour. A friar 
licensed to bog within a certain radius. 

Lincoln Green. See Nares, OUm. 
in V. and a passage in Haztit.t’s and 


LeqitidSy 1892, p. 295-1), wdiero mention 
occur.s^of scarlet cloth as well as green. 
Ill 1515 Henry AM II. and liis companions 
coiobrated May-Day, clad in liveries of 
Lincoln Green in imitation of Robin lloocl 
and Ids irion. 

Lincoln’s Inn.- - See PhrUtmaHy Lord 
of M.isr%dry Ac. In lGi)2-3, the Prince do 

versus eas pro pace regis, j la Grange. Lord-Lieutenant of Lincoln’s- 

quam lecit de dono sno iier man us Hugo- j Inn, eiitortained Charles 11. with a page- 
nis de Cerru, Scutiferi domine de AVe.ston. j aiit called L nii'crsal AlotioiL 
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Linen Armourer. -The original the mixed uses, MSS. occur, in 

vo(3ation of the Merchant-Tailor, \tho which nuiny Englisli prayeJt and ^veii^ 
quilted the armour worn in the middle saints are found, nlthough tfie j^rvice is 
ages ; the process is shown to some extent nowhere expressly said to bo iiJMEnglisk 
hy the old arms of tJio Oikl engraved in in the exordiuin, and there are Aly occa- 
Hazlitt^s woi'k, 1802. sional ofliets stated to be ad ifium Hantm. 


Lin-Shords.- A Lent custom at Il- 
fracombe. See lljilliwcU in v. 

Liquoring^ of the Clouts. Ihe 

drinking bout foririerly nsual, when a l.v- 
iiig-i?i was in prosptM'l at a house, and the 
ilady*’s linen was being aired in readiness 
for the oc'josion. On October 1, 1 .V21, the 
Earl of Rochestoj’s house at JPelersham 
was burnt <lownj, arnl liis fine library de- 
stroyed. by tlie innu'ites going up t<> he<l 
intoxicated, and leaving the clothes at tlie 
fire. 

Little John (otlu'rwiso Mu:kh:jnhn), 
the renowned coimtnle of Robin Hood, 
and also a divwntfs jn.rsona in the Alay 
ganses. Among llie extracts given by 
l^ysons from tlie Churchwardens’ and 
«ChajnberIain\s Accounts at Kingston, 
ihorc is an enti'y “ for Little Johns cote.” 
Roth forms of tlio namo arc still current. 

Liturgfical Uses.' Tliese are of I 
Halishury, York, Salisbury and A^'ork : 
jointly or in common, Hereford, Raiigor, 
and England in general. In many lead- 
ing respects they differed little from The 
rituals printed for circulation abroad, and 
11 considerablo proportion of them were 
from the presses of Paris and Rouen, 'rbese 
service-books consisted of Missals, Hone, 
PrimcM’s in Latin aii<l EngHjih or in Eng- ‘ 
lish alone, Ofiicia, Manualia or Breviaries, 
Portiforia, BencMlictiones, Ant iphoTialia, 
Gradualia or Grails, and Procession alia. 
They arc for the most part of signal rarity, 
^ixeept a few of the later Primers, missals 
;and manuals. Some liave the reputation 
.of being unique. All are difficult to find 
in gomi state. The sole text of the Dur- 
ham Benedict ioiial is defective ; it. is in 
jjatin with an inteiliuear Anglo-Saxon 
glos;-, am! is probably tlie most ancient of 
the .serie.s, to which it belongs; ilie nearest 
to it may ho tlie Salishmy use, founded on | 
Bishop (),smiiiurs eleventh continy prot.o- ! 
typo. There is a very early AnliphoTial | 
belonging to the clmrch of Bangor, co, i 
Down, iielaud, and the lluth IVibrary })os- ‘ 
sesse.^ a }fissa1 ascribed to Bangor use, ‘ 
presented to the high ah in- of Oswe.stry 
parish church ill loo-f (Y M.51) hy »Sir Mor- j 
ri.s Grilhth, priest. Mr. Maskell, to whtun j 
t.}i<3 volume formerly belonged, jmiged it j 
to bo for the Welsh Bangor ; but tlioTO i 
wore* constant relatiums between the WeisJi | 
borders .ami Ireland in remote times, and ’ 
t|jg attributimi is at: any rare dttbioi?-... ! 
The oldest p^i' 0 (‘es.siorm,i in type appear^ t«> ! 
he that of 1508, rej>rinto<i with va)'iav.ions j 
in 1517, I52i^, and later. There is a. fine ! 
;Savuui (Laduale <J‘ In regard to i 


Tin* is tlie ca.se, but far more rafely, with 
the York rise, which was also A^'dely dif- 
fu.sed. d'liere are monographs by Dickin- 
son and otliei-s relating to them, and bib- 
Jiographical descriptions in my Colkctions 
and jSotes. 

Livery Cloth.- TJio Times of Dec. 
4, 1889, says: “ Y'esterday a very ancient 
custom- a relic of the days n lien t he free-* 
men and apprentices of the various com- 
panies used to wear the livery of tlieir re- 
spoefive gnihls - Avas observed at Guild- 
hall hy the in.spoction and selection by tho 
Court of Aldei’inoii of the gifts of what is 
called “ livery cloth,” which are made, at 
this season to the great officers of slate aiul 
other jiorsonagos. Tlie J.ord Clmncellor, 
the land Chief Justice, tlie Master of the 
Rolls, the Lord Chamberlain, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the Tjord Steward, tlie Trea- 
surer aj«d (Jontroller of tlie Household, 
the Home Secret ary, tlie Eoreigu Seo o- 
tary, tho Af torriey-Geiieral, the Solicitor- 
General, Hie Recorder, and the Common 
Serjeant i^acli roiieive annuallv four and 
a haif yards of the best black* (‘loth; the 
rowii Clerk rc'coives six yards of black and 
si.x of green (Jnlb, and the principal clerk 
in I ho Jo \v J i C J 0 rk ’ s offices i’e(.‘e i ves f on r 
yards of black and four yards of green 
cloth.” 

Llandeg^la, Denbijsi^hshire. 

Pennaut, speaking of Hie Church d(*di- 
cat(?d to St. TeeJa, A^rgin and Martyr, 
at JJandeghi, says: .Vhout two hundreci 
yaids from the clmrch, in a (piillet called 
(Lveru Degla, rises a small spring. ^I'ho 
water is under the f ut(*!age of the saint, 
and to this day ludd to he extieni(}ly bene- 
ficial in the falling sickness. The iiatient 
j washes his liiub.s in the well ; makes an 
offering into it of four-peiu e ; wa.iks round 
it three tinuis; and thrice repeats the 
liord’ij Prayer. J’l ie.se ceremonies are never 
: begun until aftci- .sun.set, in order to in- 
spire t he ola viiNs Avith greater awe. If 
Hie amictOxi he of Hie mal (3 sex, like 8oc- 
raio.s, he •mi.kes an offering of a cock to 
hi.s yEscidapiiis, or latlier to Tecla Hygeia ; 
if of the fair sex, a. hen. The fowl 
i.s carried in a basket, first rcnind the well: 
after t hat into the cliurch-yard ; when the 
same orisons and Hio .same (iireuin-ambu- 
lation.s arc porformo<l round the church. 
'Jiie votary then outers the church; gets 
under the Comiiiunicm Table; lies down 
with the Bible under his or her head, is 
covere<i with tho <axrpet or cloth, and rests 
there till break of day; departing after 
offering sixpence, and leaving the fowl in 
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the cimrcl^ If the bird dies, the cure is 
supposed i* have been effectetl, and the 
’*‘ dis(l|se trati ierred to the devotetl victim.” 
Tours Wales, IBIO, ii.. 15. 

' LoS'ioSu — While walking by tlie river 
at Kin^fs (Jliffe, two young men found 
the bwly^ot the lad who was drowned in 
the flooded stream a fortnight ago. Many 
attempts^iad been made to find tliC body, 
the most curious being to float down the 
river loaves of bread containing mercury, 
ill the belief that l)read so channed ” i 
will never go past a corp.s(\ Strange to j 
say, the body has been foim<l in the stretch ! 
of water wiiere tlie bread ‘*sto]iped short.*' 
*The superstitious have their beliefs in tlie 
potency of niercurised bread considerably 
strengthened. Daily Mail, Nov. l(i, .1903. 

Loda.ni. — An ol<l gaine at cards. See 
Nares, Glossarjf, 1859, in v., and the 
authorities there citwi. 

Log’grats. — Steevens says, ‘‘ This is 
:^gamo played in several parts of England 
even at this time. A stake is fixed into 
the groiiml ; tliose who play, throiv loggats 
at it, and he that is nearest the stakes 
wins. 1 liave seen it played in different 
conn ties at their sheep-shearing feasts, 
where the winner was entitled to a black 
fleece, wliioh he afterwards presented to 
the farmer’s maid to spin for the piiriiosc 
of making a petticoat, and on condition 
that she knelt down on the fleece to be 
kissetl by all the rustics present.” Malone 
says, 'MiOggoting in the fields is mentioned 
ff)r the first time among other now and 
crafty games and plays, in the statute of 
33 Hen. Vlll. c. 9. Not being mentioned 
in former acts against unlawful games, it 
was probably not practised long before 
the statute of Ilenry the eighth was 
made.” A loggat-ground,” says Blount, 
‘Mike a skittle-ground, is strew’ed with 
ashes, but is more extensive. A bowl 
much larger than' the jack of the game of 
howls is thrown! first. The pins, which I 
believe are called loggats, aro much thin- 
ner, and lighter at one extremity than at 
the other. 'Phe bowl being first throwm 
the players take the pins up by the thin- 
ner and lighter ontl, and fling them to- 
wards the how’l, and in such a maiiiier 
that the pins may once turn round in the 
air, and slide with the thinner extremity 
towards the bowl. The pins are about one 
or two-aiid-twenty inches long.” 

Long;* Bullets.— A game played by 
casting stones. See Davis, Glos- 

sary, 1881, p, 384. 

Lonfif Hundredf The* — AVe learn 
from Hickes's “ Thesaurus,” that the Nor- 
wegians and Islandic people used a method 
of immbering peculiar to themselves, by 
addition of the words, Tolfra»dr, or 
Tolfrcc4^ or Tolfra^t (whence our word 
twelve), wliich made ton signify twelve ; 


a hundred, a hundred and twenty; a 
thj^usand, a thousand two hundred; 

Tne reason of this was, that the nations 
above-named had two decads or tens: a 
lesser, which they used in dhmnfon with 
other natioiLS, consisting of ten units ; and 
a greater, coutaiiiirij^ twelve (toif) units. 
Hence, by the mldition of the word Tol- 
frimlr, or Tolfraed, the hundred contained 
not ten times ton, but ten times twelve, 
(hat is a fiiindred aud twenty. The Doc- 
tor observes tliat this Tolfrunlic mode of 
computation by the greater decads, or 
tens, w’hich contain twelve units, is still 
retainotl amongst us in reckoning certain 
things by tlie number twelve, which the 
Sw'edes call dusin, the French douzain, 
and w'O dozen. And I am informetJ, he 
adds, by merchants, tfec,, that in the nurn- 
ber, weight, and measure of many tilings 
the hundred among us still consists of that 
greater tolfrscdic hundred which is com- 
posed of ten times tw^elve. Hence 4heii 
without doubt is derived to us the pre- 
sent mode of reckoning many things by 
six .score to the Imndred. By the statute, 
25 Hen. Vlll., c. 13, no person shall have 
above two thousand sheep on his land ; 
and the tivelfth section (after reciting that 
the hundred in every county be not alike, 
some reckoning by the great hundred, or 
six score, 'and others by five score), de- 
clares that the number two thousand shall 
be accounted ten Imndred for every thou- 
sand, after the number of the great hun- 
dred, and not after the less hundred, so 
that every thousand shall contain twelve 
hundred after the loss number of the 
hundred, Percy observes, upon the 
Northumberland Household Book, “It will 
be neces.sary to premise here, that the an- 
tient modes of computation are retained 
in this book : according to which it i.s only 
in money tliat the hundred consists of five 
score : in all other articles the enumera- 
tions are made by the old Teutonic hun- 
: dred of six score, or a hundred and 
I tiventy.” In the 18th century, a man dietl 
at Parton in Scotland, aged above ninety, 
who, about eight months before his death, 
got a complete sot of new teeth, which he 
employed till near his last breath to ex- 
cellent purpose. Ho wuis four times mar- 
ried, had children by all his wive.s, and, at 
the baptism of liis last chibl, which hap- 
pentHl not a year before his death, with an 
air of compiaccncy expressed his thank- 
fulness to his Maker for liaving “ at last 
sent him the clcd score,” i.e. twenty-one. 
See Hazlitt's Proverbs, 1882, p. 142. 

Lonfc* Rope Day.--At Brighton, 
Good Friday goes under the name of 
“Long Rope Day.” The children of all 
growtlrs bring up the ropes from the 
beach, and skip about the streets, Thi^v 
was done as lately as 18(53. 
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LiOrdf Yia^ve Mercy upon Us! — in this .series, in whinh Ferro nartates 
The inscription on houses infected wi#h the manner of his entry into ftondoiL in r 
the plague. See N»ares, Glotfs, in v., and 15.f)X, and the proposed devices 
Hazlitt's,Ha«d6oo/v, 18(57, and BibL (ML, same ceremony in the following yeafar As 
iii., 36. . towelling my Introduction,” he writes to 

Lord of Misrule.- “In the feasi Sir Tliomas Cawarden, “ whorsastlie last 
of Christmas," says Stow in his “Suiwey,” yeaie mv .loviso was to cum of onto of Uio 
“there was in the Kiiig\s House, wliorc- V»s yoaro I jmagnio to cum oute 

soovor ho lodged, a Lord of Misrule, or plaw called vastum yamnun, the 

Matiter of merrv lii.vport.s, and the like had .great waste, as niocho to saie as a place 
yo in the hoii.se of every nobleman of hon- ^/r oniptie w^Nnit t he worlde, wlioro 

our o;* go<xl worship, vC'cre he spiritual or is neither Iicm*, ayro, nor earth : and that 
fcomporal. The Mayor of Jximhm and I have hone ronnvyning laero snis 
either of the slieriifs luul their .several lords yt‘nre. I. e do.siied to he anired in blue 
of misrule, over eonlonding, without (juar- ivisluxl, it xio.ssihle, to ho » 

rel or oflonce, who should make the rarest on M . Stephen s Day hetoro 

pastime to vlelight the hohohlers. Tlieso <hnrier. lie had provided a luan to play 
lords, beginning tlieir rule at Ailhailond ^'’i a ^veitlo-ilnnii, with his fjoy, and an- 
Kve, continued tlio same till the morroAv other <irnnnner \ritli a iile, avIjo wore to bo 
after the feast of the Puniication, com- <lressAxl like Turks: and .so loith. Comp, 
nionly calltxl Candlemas Day: in whicli , I’tv; Brefaccfi, iJcdicaiions, and EpiMra, 
space there AA'ere tine and .siiblh^ disgui.s- IB74, p. 09. There cannot, perhajis, 
ings, maskiS, arnl mnmnieiics, with playing more remarkable proot of tlia 

at cards for connters, naycls, and points importance Avlnch wa.s attaoluMl to 
in every house, morA? for pastimes than for I mumnnvrios at Chri.stma.s than 11m 

gaine.’^ F]li.s print.s a letter from the i m ^ Avhich the warrants were 

Council of the Princess Mary’.s household draAAui up lor any arrnngoment.s connecLcd 
to Cardinal Woksey, J^uppo.sed to Inno been : twen the order for a fool’s coat 

written in 1525, stn-eral voars before tlie sign‘>d by six of the Privy Oouncii. 
dateof the ‘CPnvy l^urseExpeinms” pub- Henry Percy, fiftli Karl of NorthumboT- 
lished by Madden: in tins document avo land, it seems from his Houseliohl-bouk for 
get a glimp.sA^ of unusnally splcrulid c.ml 1512. Avas accuslomcrl, when lie was at 
costly prepart ions for the then approach- home at Cliristmas, to engage a lord of 
ing Chrismas holidays. The letler is misrule, who lunl 30s. in reward, 
dated TeAAdte.sbur.y, November 27, without Henry Mn(‘}iyn notef' in his "‘IMary ” 
any note of the year. The folhiwing pas- umku* January 4, .1551-2: “The iiij. day 
sago may bo AA'orth extracting : “ AVo hum- of Junuarii was iiukI a grett .skatfold in 
hly bosoclie the same (your gj-ace) to hd. chepe hard by the crosso, agaymst the 
us kiiowe youro gracious pleasure co.iic*tirn- kynges loi-d of myssruU' ciinimyng from 
yng asAA'oll a .ship of silver for the ahinw (Ireinvychc ; ;uid he lainled at ToAvre Avarlf, 
rlishe requysite lor her higli estate, ami and with hym yongo knyglds and gerityll- 
spice plat.s, a.s also for trumpet ts aiul a men a grot nombnr on liosso bake .sum iu 
rebek to bo sent, and whyther aao sliall ap- goAvnos and cotes ami cliaynes aboAvt ther 
noynto any Lord of My.sruU.’! for tlie said nokt's, run! on the ’lowro li.vll i:lR>r they 
fionorahle householde, or provide for en- Avenb in oixler, fi.jr.st a .sta]nljird of yolow 
terluds, disgysyngs, or pk\ves in the said niid grenc sylke Avith v'^aint Ch^orge’, and 
fost, or for banked;, on lAvolf nyght,” then goiiTie.s and .s]viiybe.s (squibs) and 
.Among the Loseley Paper.s, prinfcxl by t romped s and bagpipes, and drous- 
Kempe in 1836, are .seAei’al relating to sclnrs ami tlides, and then a gia t 
George Porrers, of 8t. Alban.s, llert.-s, avIio compeny ;ill in yelovv and gren, and doo 
was Lotvl of Mi.srule to KilAvai d VC. ' Per- tur.s rlcA.diu yng my lord grett, ami then 
rer.s, in this official capacity, compo.sed a the moro.s duMhO dan.syng with a hibret,” 
variety of masqims and intejlndes, Avhich Axi. In tlu- (Tirislmas of 1553, it, is re- 
aro no longer knoAvn to exist, and lie ivS coixhxl that Sheriff Maynard had a lord 
also the author of one or Iavo of tho leg- ^>f mi.srnio, and tlie mores dansse, AAuth a 
ends in tho ” Mirror for Magist ratA.is,” of guod compeny.” TTiis lord, Ave learn froju 
Avhicli Mr. .Kempo, by an oveisight, di/- j »StoAv’.s (Jirronicle, ]t)31, p. 698, Avas Ser- 
scribes him as the princip:d wi-itcr. Per- ; jeaut Vawce or Vans. The pastime seen ns 
rers received his appoinlmcnt at Christ - | to have engaged the attention of the Diar- 
mas, 1551, and although hi.s literary pi-r- ! ist, tor Im inserts several entries under 
formances .'is lord of uiisruk? seem to have the sa:no ho.'id in Auiriuiis years. The 
perished, a gorxl doal of valuable corre.s- : ShcritCa lord jiiet the Kingks lord on tlie 
pondence illustrative of his functions ar.d ’ occa.sion, and on otlmrs, and the 

piroceiHlings is iirscrtod in Mr, Ivonixurs i t'vo join(xI in procession through a portion 
vehnne from the originals at laiseley. | of Hio till the Kingks lord took leave 
There one singularly iTitere.sting letter ! of his brother-inome at Tower wdiarf by 
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Sheriff m lynard’s procession with his 
topch-light M achy 11 description of 

lor^^f misrule, in 1553, is too curious 
and pvturesquo to be omitted. “The 
xvij d-|>" of Match cam thrng London, 
from vMgtitt, Master Maynard, tJie 
sheryff "of London, wyth a standard 
and dr#nies, and after gyarits hoyth 
great and smallo, ami them- hobo- 
horsse^ and after tlunn the g . . 
and attter grett horases and men in cotes 
of velvet, with chains of gold a-bowt ther 
nekes, and men in liarnes; an<l rlien the 
mores dansse, and then mony mynsterolls ; 

* and after came the sergantes and yoinen 
on horsse-bake with rebyns of green and 
whyto abowtt thor nekos, and then la. , 
.... late boyng lord of myssrulle, rml 
gorgyiisly in cloth of gold, and with 
cheynes of gold abowt hys neke, with hand 
tulle of rynges of gret waltiw, the whicli 
^erjants nxi in cotes of velvet with cheynes 
of gold ; and then com the dnilo, and a 
sawden, arui then a priest shreyilyng dack- 
of-lent on horss-hake, and a <loctor ys 
fezyssyoun, and then Jack-of-lents wyff 
lirovvght him ye fessyssyouns and bad save 
y.s lylf, and lie shiikl give him a 
thowsand li. for ys la bur: and then 
(;arn tlie carte with the wyrih hangyd 
with cloth of gold, and fulle of 
banners and mynsterels plahyng and syng- , 
yng.” yiiorilf Maynard, Machyn else- ( 
where tolls us, kept a. largo establishmont. 
lie was buried on the 12th November, 
1557. 

Those cost^ly proceedings appear to 
have been disapproved by the citizens: 
for by an Act of Common Council, 1 and | 
2 Pliil. and Mary, for retrenching expenses 
among otlier things, it was ordered, “that 
from henceforth there shall be no wyth 
fotoht home at the Maioi’s or Sheriffs 
Hou.ses. Neither shall they keep any 
lord of misrule in any of their houses.'' 
vStrype's Stow, Book i. p. 24(). Macliyn 
describes a gorgeous lord of misrule who 
rode through London in 1501, followed by 
an hundred gontlomon on lior.soback, with 
gold chains; and Machyn says that my 
lord himself was “in clene romplett har- 
nes, gylt.'^ 

StubbCtS affords the following account 
of tho Lord of Mi.srulo : “ Firste, 

all the wilde he;uU\s of the Parishe, con- 
neutyng together, chuso thorn a graund 
Capitaine (of mischoef ) whom they innoble 
with the title of my Lonle of Misseriile, 
and hyni they crown with great solerani- 
tie, and adopt for their kyng. This kyng 
auoynted, chnsoth for the twentie, fortie, 
three-score, or a hundred lustie guttes like 
to hymselfe, to waite vppon his Lordely 
maiestje, and to guarde his noble porsone. 
Ihen euery one of these his menne ho in- 
.nestoth with his liueries, of greene, yel- 


lowe, or some other light wanton colour, 
ifnd as though that were not (baudie) 
gaudy enough .1 should saic, they bedecko 
themsehies wdth searffos, ribrtns, and laces, 
hanged all ouer with golde rynges, preci- 
ous stones, and other jewelli's: this doen, 
they tyo about either leggo twentie of 
fourtie belies wdth rich haride-kercheefes 
in their handes, and somtymes laied a 
Crosse ouer their shoulders and neckes, 
borrowed for the mosto parte of their 
retie Mopsies and loony iig Besstes for 
ussyng thorn in the darcke. Thus all 
thinges sette in or<ler, Iiauo they their 
liobbie horses, dragos, and other antiques, 
together with their baudie pipers, and 
thundoryng drominers, to strike vp the 
Deuillos Daunce ivithall, then rnarche 
these heathen companie towardes the 
chiirche and churche-yarde, their pipers 
pipyjig, their drominers thoiKleryng, their 
stiunpims dauncyng, their belles iyngiyng, 
their luindkcrcliefos svvyiigyiig about their 
hoades like ma<liiien, tlioir liohbio horses, 

: and other monsters skirinisliyug amongest 
i the throng : and in this sorto they goo to 
j the cluirchc, (though the minislor lieo at 
j praier or preacivyng) dauncyng and 
i swingyng their handkerchoeles ouer their 
I beades, in the church, like Deuillos incar- 
■ nate, wnth .snohe a confused noise, that no 
mnn can hcare his ow ne voice, 'rhen tho 
foolishe people, tlioy looke, they stare, 
they laiigli, they ncoro, and mount upon 
formes and powes, to see those goodly 
Iiageauntes, solemnized in this sort. Then 
after this, about- the cliurclie they goe 
againo and againo, and so f ortho into the 
chiirche yarde, where they have commonly 
their Bommer haulos, their bowor.s, ar- 
bours, and banqueltyng houses set vj), 
wherein they fouste, banquet, and dannee 
all that daie, and (pera<lnenture) all that 
night too. And thus those terrestial furies 
spend their Babbaoth daie. Then for the 
further innoblyng of this honorable Lur- 
dane (Lorde 1 shoiilds aye) they have also 
(‘ortaine papers, wliorein i.s ])ayntcxl some 
babblorie or other, of imagorio w'orke, and 
these they call my Lord of Misrules badges, 
these thei gene to euery one, that null 
geue money for the to maintaine tliem in 
this their hoalhenrie, diuelrio, whorwlome, 
dronkonnosse, pride, and what not. And 
who will not shewe himselfe bnxoine to 
thom, and gene tho nionoy for those tho 
deuillos cognizaunces, they shall be 
mocked, and shouted at shamefully. And 
so assotted are some that they not ouely 
giue them money, to maintain tiieir ab- 
homination withall, but also w’eare their 
badges and cognizances in their liattes, or 
cappes openly. An other .sorte of fan- 
tastical! fooles, bring to these helhound^s 
(the lordo of Misrule and his complices) 
some bread: some iifood ale, some'newe* 





cheso, some oMe cheese^ some custardej, 
some cakes, someflaunes, some tartes, some 
creame, spme jnoate, some one thing, some 
an other : but if they knowe that as often 
as they bring any to the maintenance of 
these execrable pastymes, they offer sacri- 
fice to the Douill and Bathanas, they 
would repent, and withdrawe their hands, 
whiche (?(k 1 graunt they maie/^ 

In the “ Lincoln Articles,” 1585, 
one is: — “Whether your Minister or 
Churdli wardens have suffered any lord 
of Misrule, or Sommer lords, or ladies 
or any (iisguis<?<l person in Christ- 
mas, or at Maigamcs, or morris 
dancers or at any other time, to 
come nil reverently into tho churchyard, 
and there to daunoe or play any unseiuely 
part with scoffs, iestes, wanton gestures, 
or ribald talk, namely in the time of com- 
mon praier r ” I find the following in tho 
Yorlf Articles (any year till 1540) : — 

“ Whether hath your church or church- 
yard beene abused and prophaued by any 
fighting, chiding, brawling, or quarrelling, 
and playes, Lords of Misrule, summer 
lords, morris-dancers, podlers, bowlers, 
bearewards, butchers feastes, schooles, 
temporal courts, or leets, lay- juries, mus- 
ters, or other propliane usage in your 
church or cluirch-yard.” 

Lodge, in his “ Wits Miserie,” 1596, p. 
84, speaking of a jeaster, says: “ This fel- 
low in person is comely, in apparel courtly, 
but in behaviour a very ape, and no man ; 
his studye is to coine bitter jeastes, or to 
show antique motions, or to sing baudie 
sonnets and ballads: gi\"e him a little 
win© ill his head, he is continually flear- 
ing and making of mouths ; he laughs in- 
temperately at every little occasion, and 
dances about the houses, leaps over tables, 
outskips men’s heads, trips up his com- 
panions’ hoeles, burns sacke with a candle, 
and hath all the feates of a Lord of Miss- 
rule in the ounntrie. It is a special marke 
of him at table, he sits and makes faces.” 
Hindo, in his “ Life of Bruen,” p, 86, cen- 
sures those gentlemen “ who had much 
rather spend much of their estate in main- 
taining idle and base persons to servo 
their owne lustes and satisfie tho humour 
of a rude and profane people as many do 
their hors-riders, faiilkeners, huntsmen, 
loriis of misrule, pipers, and minstrels, 
rather to lead them and their followers 
(both in tlieir puklick assemblies and pri- . 
vate families) a dance about the oalfe, i 
than such a dance as David danewi before 
the Arke, with spiritual rejoicing in Gwt’s : 
mercies,’ &c.” Urqiihart, in “Tho Dif.- * 
a most exmiisito Jewel, i 

165L p. 238, says : “ They may be said to \ 
ijse their King as about Cnristnias we usg<1 i 
to do the King of Misrule, whon; we invest i 
f with 'tha t ^title to yo other end, but to I 
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countenance the Bacchanalianjl riots and 
preposterous disorders of the fn^iily w^re 
ho is installed.” Christmas, says Sj^uen, 
in his “ Table Talk,” succec<ls theJoatur- 
nalia, the same time, the same number of 
holy days : then tho Master u'ftit® upon 
the servant like the lord of misrufh. The 
name only of the Lord of Misrule is now 
reniembero<l. In Scotland ho was known 
as the Abbot of Misrule ^ or of lion Accord, 
In a similar way, Peter tho Great of 
Russia had his prince-pope, who was head 
of a College of Fools. One of Peter’s last 
acts was to hold an election to supply 
the place of Buturlin ; and an account of 
the ceremony has been given in a Trans- 
atlantic magazine, Scribner’s Monthly, 
XX ii., 886. This Abbot of Misrule, or 
Unreason, appears to have borne much 
resemblance to the Abbas Stultorum , who 
presided over the Feast of Fools in France. 
At Kwlez, the capital of tho Province o4 
Rovergue in hVance, they had an Abbe de 
la Malgouvcrne, who corresponds exactly 
with our Abbot of Misrule. See W^arton’s 
“Obs. on the F. Q.” vol. ii., p. 211. 8ee 
also Fuller’s “Church History,” 1655. 
“Hist, of Cambridge,” p. 159. Life of 
Dr. Doe in Joan. Glastonieiisis Chronica, 
e<L 172(), append, p. 502, Dugd. “ Grig. 
Jurid.” ed. 1(371, pp. 154, 156, 247, 285. 
In a Calendar Historical,, printed at Ge- 
neva, 1569, tho only holy-clay markecl is 
b ebruary 18 ; “ Tho holie-<iay of foies and 
misrules ivas kept at Rome.” This entry 
seems to refer to tho ecclesiastical Feast 
of Fools, a survival in an altered form of 
the Roman SaLurnalia, Wright’s Archceo- 
lofficnl Album, 1845, pp, 161-4, where a 
very interesting account may bo found of 
this continental and Catholic festival and 
orgy. 

tordship or Selflrnloralty.— The 

germinal or primary notion and principle 
resident in i ule of any kind by a man over 
his fellow-men were the engagement to 
provide them with the means of susten- 
ance ; and the first idea of conquest is to 
be similarly sought in the need on the part 
of growing communities of additional 
sources of focxl. Hampton’s Origines 
Patriem, 1846, chapters iii. and iv. Sel- 
den puts the matter differently, goes down 
less to the root, whore he writes: “A 
king is a tiling men have used for thoir 
own sakes, for quietness’ sake. Just as in 
a family one man is appointed to bnv the 

p. 172. The development and evolution 
of ro> alty have overlaid the foundation of 
if, and in the modern kingship and kingly 
prerogative and majesty we lose the com- 
mencement of the system. The term ladv 
equally owes it.self to the idea of food sig. 
nifying Loaf-Giver. • ’ ^ 

Love.—To play at a game of chance 
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for love to play for nothing. At the 
gali^ of ping-pong the two parties en- 
gfigWvf^re said to be so many to love, that 
is, so iiany to nothing. 

Lo%Ve Charms, Philtres, &c.— 
Theocritus and Virgil have both intro- 
duce<l wom(3n into their pastorals, using 
charms ^aiid incantatiorjs to recover the 
affections of their sweethearts. In Brad- 
shaw\s Shepherd's Starre^’’ IbQl, sig. .B, 
w'hich is a paraphrase ot the third of 
the Canticles or Theocritns, Dialogue- 
wise. Amaryllis. Corydou. 'I’ityrus, 
Corydoii says: There is a ciistoine 

amongest us swaynes in Crotona, (an aun- 
cient towne in Italy, on that side where 
Sicilia hordoreth), to elect by onr divina- 
tion Lordes and Tiadies, with the leaf of 
the flower telephilon, which being laide 
before the fier leapeth unto them whom it 
loveth, and skippoth from tliem whom it 
Tiateth. Tityrns and I, in experience of 
our lott, whoso happo it slioiikl he to in- 
ioye your love, instead of Telephilon we 
hurntMl mistletoe and hoxo for onr divina- 
tion, and unto me Amaryllis you fled, and 
chose rather to turne to an unworthy shep- 
herd, then to bnrno like an unwortliy 
lover. Again, at sig. (I 2, occurs - 
‘‘Lately, 1 asked connscll of Agneo, a 
prophetesse, how to know Ama ryllis should 
over love ince, shoo taught inee to take 
telephilon, a kinde of leafe that pepper 
bearotli, so called of Ar/At</)tAor, because 
it foreshewctli love, and to clap the heaves 
in the pal me of my hand, if they ycelded 
a great sound, then .surely slice should love 
me greatly; if a little sound, then little 
love. But either I was deafe, being fence- 
1©8 tlirough love, or else no sound at all l 
was heard, and so Agneo the Divinatrix 
toldo me a true rule. Now I preferro my 
garlande made in sorrowfull hast, of which 
the flowers, some signifying death, and 
som mourning, but none belonging to mar- 
riage, do manifest that Amaryllis hath no 
respect of meano men.^' lie had before 
said: “I will go gather a coronet, and 
will weave and infolde it with tlie knottes 
of truest love, with greene lawroll Apollos 
scepter, which shall betoken her wisedome, 
and ivith the myrtle faire Venus poesie, 
which shall show’e her beaut ie. An<l with 
Amaranthus Diana.s Herbe, whoref»y hloud 
is stenchod, so may shee imitate the herbe, 
and have rernorce.*’ Newton enquires, 
under breaches of the seventh commaud- 
ment, “ Whether, by any secret sleight or 
cunning, as drinke.s, drugges, medicines, 
charmed potions, amatorious philters, 
figures, characters, or any such like pal- 
tering instruments, devises, or practises, 
thou hast gone about to procure others to 
doate for love of thee.’* Trydll of a man^s 
own Sclfe^ 1586, p. 116. Ferrand adds: 
"It is most certain that Botanomancy, 


which is done by the noise or crackling 
tliat Knooholme, box, or bay-leave.s make 
when they are crushed betwixt one’s 
hands, or cast into the firef was' of old in 
use among the Pagans, who were wont to 
bruise poppy flowers betwixt their hands, 
by this meanes thinking to know their 
loves : and for this cause Theocritus cals 
this hearb 'I’'>;Ai</)iAor, quasi A7;Ai</)tAov, a.s 
if we should say TeMove.” The same 
author, .speaking of the an(‘iorit love 
charms, characters, atiiiilofs, or such like 
peri apses, says, they are “ such as no 
Christian Physitian ought to ii.se : not- 
withstanding that tho common people doe 
to this day too supot.stitiously believe and 
put in practice many of these paganish 
oeviccs.” Erotomania, 1610, pp. 17f), 
310. It is said elsewhere of the quack 
astrologer that “ He trapans a young 
heiress to run away wit:h a footman, by 
porswading a young girl ’tis her de.s*tiny : 
and soils the old and ngly philtres and 
love-powder to procure thorn sweethearts.” 
t Character of a Q. .4., 1675, ftign. C 2. Lyly, 
in “ Kuphiies and his England,” 1580, 

' mako.s one of his cluirafter.s say : “ I huuo 
Jieardo often-tyines tliat in lone tliero are 
three things for to bee v.sed : if time serue, 
violence, if wealth be great, gold, if noces- 
sitio compel, sorcerie. But of these three 
hut one can stando mo in-steede, tho last, 
hut not tho least, which is able to worke 
the mindos of all the woemen like wax, 
when tho others can .scarce wind thorn like 
a with.” He procee<ls to enumerate vari- 
ous spells and eliarms, which seem to he 
intemhMl satin(*ally by the author. Lovers, 
indeed, have always been fond of enchant- 
ment. Sfiakespcai* lias represen to<l Otliello 
as noensed of winning his Desdeinona “ by 
conjuration ami mighty magic.” Bra- 
bant io, for instance, says to Othello, refer- 
ring to Dosdemona : 

“Thou ha.st practis’d on her with 

foul charms ; 

Abus’d lior delicate youth witli drugs 
or minerals 

That weaken motion : ” 

Again, the same person exclaims : 

“She is abus’d, stol’u from mo, and 
corrupted 

By spells and medicines bought of 
mountebanks.” 

“ I therefore vouch again 

That with some mixtures powerful o’er 
tho hloud, 

Or with .some dram conjur’d to this 
effect 

He wrought upon her.” 

Act i., sc. 2-3. 

“ Gdas, Doe you thinck, 

Is’t possible to ohteyne a maydons lope 

By pouders or by philtres ‘r 
Pseud. Art thoij Venus v^as.snll? 
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Qclas. I am a man comxjact of flo%h 
and blood ; 

I feel st irring lioate. 

Pseud . V poll the iiioimtaiuos of Thes- 
sal ill 

I doe renomibor tlmt 1 snwo an oake, 
That brought forth gonhlen akorncs of 
groat 0 price: 

If any young man had but oik^ of ihois, 
The m aisles would almost dye for lone of 
him.’’ 

• 

Thnon, a Play, i., 4. in the “ Letting of 
Humours Tihmd in the Head-Vaine/' KidO, 
by S. Howlands, the author speaks of an | 
odd kind of charm or jihiltro for procur* ; 
ing love : I 

. -‘'(sayes he) take me a turlle-douo, | 

And in an oiion let her lie and bake j 

So ilry. that you may powder of her 
make : i 

Which being init into a enp of wine, j 

The wench that drinkes it, will to louo | 
in dine.” ! 

Browne, the Deyoiishire poet, instructs i 

us tliat lliero was formerly a kind of love- ; 
charm i)or formed with the leaves of the I 
alder ; i 

I 


of that ago: Somo thinko.^that if a 

woman sniilo on tlieni she is jiros^Jie 
over head and cares in love. ()rii3^mRt 
woare hor glove, another her gui’Jbr, an- 
other her colours of delight.” I|j^at|i, in his 
“ House of Correction,” lOP), haf^an epi- 
gram In Pigitucuin,” which shrewdly 
animadverts uxjon this folly of ^he age. 
Herrick has — 

‘‘A ('harme, or an AHaif, for Lore.” 

If so be a toad bo laid 
In a. sh(>oi)-skin newdy tin id. 

And that ty’d to man, Mwil sever 
Him and his affections ever.” i 

Aubrey has the following diiection for 
anybody who wishes to know whom he 
shall marry : You must lie in another 

county, and knit the loft garter about the 
right-logged stocking (lot tlie otluvr garter 
and stocking alone), and, as you rehearse 
tliese following, at every comma, knit 
knot : 

‘ This knot I knit, 

To know tho thing I know not yet, 

That 1 may see, 

The man (W'ornan) that shall my hus- 
band (wife) be, 

How he goes, ami what he wears, 

And what he does, all days, and years. ” 
i M od. 1857, chaxiier on Maific. 

I ” In tlie 'rrno Fortune 'rellor,” an early 
i chap-book, t here is a recipe ” To know 
! whether a woman will have the iiuin slu? 
[wishes”:- “Got tw'o lemon-peels, wear 
i them all (lay, one in each pocket ; at night 
j rub tho four iiosts of tho bedstead with 
j them ,* if she is to suocetMi, the person will 
appear in her sloop, and present her wdth 
a couple of lemons; if not, there is no 
hope !” Girls made trial also of the fide- 
lity of their swains by stiidving an apple- 
i kernel on each check; or, according to a 
writer in the ‘‘Connoisseur,” two on the 
forehead. That which fell lirst indicates] 
that the love of liim whose name it bore 
was unsound. Something of this kind 
occurs in the eight li chapter of Beroaldus’s 
” Life of Claudius Ciesar.” If a x>^'t’sen 
desires lo be roveng(‘d on a false lover, 
take ,'i bird’s hc^art, and at midnight stick 
it full of ivhi.s; a likeness of tlm person, 
whom you }i:tve tlnis publislied, will imme- 
diately apimar to you in great agony. 
Among the imoror classes, some dragon’s 
blood, carefully wrai>ped in paper, and 
tlirow'ii on to the fire, while tho person 
using the charm repeats — 

Aiay he no pleasure or profit see, 

Till he comes back again to me — 


“Then comes another, and her hand 
bereaiK;s 

The sooue slipt alder of t^vo clammy 
lea lies, 

And clapping (hem together, bids him 
see 

And learne of louo the hidden mystery. 

Braue .Flood (cxiioth she) that hold’st vs 
in sus|)ence, 

And shew’st a God-liko pow re in ahstin- 

01! CO, 

At this thy coldnesse we doe notliing 
wonder. 

Those leaucs did so, when once they grew'^ 
asunder ; 

But si m e tiio one did taste the others 
blisse, 

And felt his partners kinde, partake 
with his, 

Behold lio^v close they ioviie,” 

He refers to another, w^hich also does not 
seem to be oLsewliore on record : 

“ Those, seen of one who every her be 
would try, 

And w'lmt the blood of elephants im- 
parts 

To cook? liis flame, yet w’ould he (forced) 

- 

Jjove ! why to wonude her had I not tliy 
dartsr” 

Loudon de;'i.rihe.s the Scabiosa as a kind of 

mecjicinai weed, ustHl in cutaneous cn.m- ! was supposed to have efficacy in conjuring 
plaints, and the (df'pluuit is a va? iety of 1 back a neglectful or perfidious lover. This 
this, I ho subse(pc.=;nt xjassag'.j from Bwei - ; x?ractice is of kin to the Turkish •creed, 
nam s Arraigjiment of AVomen,” 1015, | that the hyrenu (probably in a state of 
points? out some ot t^e vagaries of lovers I solution, but how taken does not appear 
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anywhere) was of service in lovc-philtres 
as'tt means coni ri hut iiig to the recovery 
of (pranged an'ections. Jt api)ears to 
have Kj;?en considered forTuerly an elTica- 
<?ioius iVo()j!j()d of causing a man to dream j 
of his mistress, or a woman of her lover, 
to ‘‘ iri<l<> .som<^ <laz\**roots uii<ler your 
pillow, “find hang y(uir slices out of tlio 
window.-' S(;o1t\s .]foch Maniiuic, 1090, 
Sign. G. ^riie young girls in Morlhaiiip- 
tonshiro j>iill out. the threads from the 
hlossoin of the Ivf.'ayiweed, an<l deposit tliein 
ill their hosoins, anvl if tliey name their 
j lover, ami guess right, the hud wdthin an 
hour will tlo\ier again, 'riie young women 
of Graven, obsei vos Carr, “ luive a. custom 
of using kale liy ivay of a charm, when they 
aro desirous of knoAving wliom tliey shall 
afterwards marry. The rules observed by 
the persini Avho iiractices it are tliosc: v\t 
hcK.ltime she stands on something on which 
mshe ueA'i'r stood heffU’e, and repeats the 
folloAving lines, Imlding in her hand a pot 
■of cohl kale : 

“ flot kale, or cold kale, T drink tliee, 

If t?vor I mari'v a man, <u- fi man marry 
me, 

I Avisli this night 1 may him see, to-mor- 
row mav him ken 

In cluirch, fair, or market above all 
other men.’ 

‘‘She then drirdis nine times, goes to bed 
backwards, and during the night slie ex- 
pects to see, in a. dream, tier future lius- 
band.” Diah'rf of rn/ren, 1828, in v. 
Kale. Tiioy have anothei- love-charm in 
the North, peculiar to St . Fait Ids Day, the 
t)t.Ii of ()<!tohor. A fl(/nr-(Nike is made (the 
ingredients heing flour, spring-Avater, salt 
and sugar) by i.liree maulcus or three 
Avidows, each taking an equal part. It is 
baked before tlie (ire in an oven, no one 
speaking during tin' process, and each 
must turn it. tlireo times. It is divide<l, 
when ready, into three equal parts: each 
cuts her share intt) nine small slices, and 
pas.ses each slice three time.s through a 
Avedding-riug, the property of some Avonuin 
who has been married not less than seven 
years. Tlien tliey umlres.s, and during the 
tirno tliey are so oi‘CM{)ie<l, they must eat 
the slices, repeating tliose lines: 

“0, good St. Faith, be kind to night. 

And bring to me my heart’s delight : 

Let me my future husband vicAv, 

And be my visions chaste and true.” 

They ail sleep in one bo<l, and the ring 
must bo phu^ed at the liead of it ; and then 
they are sure to obtain the desired object. 
■Compa re Ch a r vi s . 

LiQbVe-FesiSt. — An annual feast cele- 
brated in some parishes on the Thursday 
«ioxt before Easter. IlalliAvoll in v. 


Love Powder or Potion. —In the 

Connoisseur, ’’ No. 56, Avas publicly iid- 
vcj-tised a most efficacious love poAvdor, by 
which a despairing lover -^iiiight create 
affection in the bosom of the most cruel 
mistress. Wo have in Gay’.s Shepherd’s 
Week” : 

Strait to the 'Potliecary’s shop I AA'ent, 

And in lovt> powiler all my money spent, 

Mehup what Avill, next Sunday after 
j) ravers. 

When to tlio aledioiise Lubberltin re- 
pairs. 

Those gohion Hies into tliis mug I’ll 
throw. 

And soon the swain Avith fervent love 
shall glow.” 

W'orenfels says : “ AVlienevor the supersti- 
tious pfM-son is ill loS'O, he Avill complain 
tliat teni])ting powder has been given 
him.” .Mi.y.s Dlandy. who Avas exicuted 
for jioisoning her father, persisted to the 
last in affirming that she thought tlie poAv- 
der which lier villainous hiver, Cranston, 
sent licr to admini.ster to him Avas a love 
poAvdor, Avhich Avas to conciliate her 
father’s airoction to tlie villain. She met 
her death with this asseveration, and 1 
presume that those Avho liaA'e considered 
the Avonderfnl ]>ower of superstition, a<!ded 
to the fascination of love, Avill be half per- 
suaded to helioA'o that she did not go out 
of tlie world Avith a lie in lu?r niouLli. Her 
dying reijiiest, too, to lie buried close to 
her falhei-, appears to me a corroborating 
proof tluit Mie was not, in tlie blackest 
sense of Mie Avord, his Avilfiil murderess. 

Lovinj^ Cup. I’ho cup, one AvitJi 

two handles, and generally of silver, uswl 
at the public banquets of municipal bodies, 
in partionlar the Corjioratiori of London 
and City (..’onipanies. The coromony is 
too familiar to leiiiiire description. 

Low or White Sunday. --(First 
Sunday after Faster). SomelimevS called 
Qna.sim(Klo Sunday, or the .lAiilc Sunday 
off if Jt is spelled Loe Sunday in 

a prifitinl copy of the sermon delivered by 
the icing’s Chaidaiu, before James I., his 
family, and (‘onucil, on that anniversary 
ill tlie year I'lio word lV7i/f may bo 

dorivtKl from the Dutch Fit; in that Li- 
tu]*gy the festiA'al is so torinod. Fry’s Bih- 
Mv numindd,^ 1816, p. 12. This day 
appears to have recci a od its designation 
of Loav from the cirenmstanoo lliat it is 
the low'o.st, i.e. latest day for discliarging 
the J'kaster Dues or offoring.s, and of white, 
beoaii.se on tJmt <lay tlie neophytes discon- 
tinued the Avhite garments assumed by 
them oil Faster Fve, or .Holy Saturday. 
IJlouiit, in Ids Jocular Tenures (Hazlitt’s 
od., 1874, p. 206-7), speaks of a custom, 
AAdiicli once prevailed on Loav Sunday* at 
Lost Avitliiel, in Cornwall: ’‘On Low Sim- 
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clay, the freeholdoi s of tlio town a4i<i 
manor assembled in an adjoining field, 
and fro^ ai^ongst them one was ehosen, 
whom they dressed in the most sumptuons 
manner, with a crown on his heatl, a scep- 
tre in his hand, and, being mounted on a 
fine horse, a swoixl of state was carried 
before him, wliile all the freeholders 
walked in procession through the prin- 
cipal street to the church. When he ar- 
rived at the great gate, tlie curate, dressed 
in hife best robes, received him, and con- 
ducted him to a princely seat in the 
church to hoar mass. Tliis being over, ho 
repaired, in the same pompous manner, to 
a house provide<i for that purpose, where 
a feast was made for all his attendants, 
he sitting at the head of the table, ana 
being served by the principal townsinen, 
kneeling, together with all other marks of 
respect usually shown to regal dignity.^’ 

Lubirii ThOi- 1 do not hud that there 
has ever been any traditional belief in a 
creature of this sort in Kngland. It ap- 
pears to have been creditevi in Prance, or 
at least in some parts of that country, 
that a spirit, in the likeviess of a wolf, 
haunted the vicinity of cemeteries and 
churchyards, in the endeavour to prey on 
the brxties of the dead, like the ghoul of 
Arabian iictioii. 

Lllbrican. — I fitid Lubrican as the 
name of a spirit in the second part of Dek- 
ker’s “ Honest Whore,” 1630, signat. E 3 : 

— “ As for your Irish Lubrican, that 
spirit 

Whom by preposterous charmes thy lust 
hath raised 

In a wrong circle, him Ho damne more 
blacke 

Then any tyrants soule.” 

A jealous husband is threa toning an Irish 
servant, with whom he suspects his wife 
to have played false. 

Luck-Money. — A payment still 
made, but not in the same general way as 
formerly, by the salesman to tljo buyeV at 
fairs and markets: 2s. per score on'sljeep 
and Is. a liead on bulloclvs, an essential • 
feature in the transaction being that the | 
recipient should spit on the coin or coins. 1 
This is a practice and belief bo] iowo<l from | 
the ancient Egyptians by the inhabitants ! 
of modern Egypt, and derived tbrougli the | 
former and the Greeks and Roinaiis by \ 
ourselves. It is common to most parts of j 
the European continent, and is distinct | 
from the Jlandsd or ILandgdd. '■ 

Luck of Eden Hall.- llutcbin = 
son, speaking of Eden-Hall, says : “In i 
this house are some gowl old-fashioned 
apartrncTits. An old paintcvl <lrinking 
called the L sek of Eden Hall, m 
preserved with great care. In the garden 
near to the^house, is a well of excellent 


spring water, called St. Gutlu) 0 ^t^s Well, 
(the church is dedicated to that sa^t) ; 
this glass is supposed to have beci^a sa- 
cred chalice ; but the legendary tall is, that 
the butler going to draw watv, iiiri>rised 
a company of fairies, who were*amusing 
themselves upon the green, near tlie well : 
he seized the glass, which was standing 
upon its margin ; they tried to recover it ; 
but after an ineifectual struggle, flew 
away, saying, 

‘ If that glass either break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.^ ” 

This cup is celebrated in the Duke of 
Wharton’s ballad upon the remarkable 
drinking match hold at Sir Cliristoplier 
Musgrave’s. Another reading of the lines 
said to have been left with it, i.s 

“ WTiene’or this cup shall break oi fall. 

Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.” 
Cumber (and, i., 2()9. * 

Lucky or Unlucky Days- - 

Bourne observes, “that among these (the 
ancients) were lucky and unlucky days: 
.some were dies atri, and somo dies albi. 
The atri were pointed out in their calen- 
dar with a black character, the albi with a 
white. The former, to denote it a day 
of bad success, tlie latter a day of good. 
Thus have the monk.s, in the dark un- 
learned ages of Popery, copy’d after tli© 
heathens, and dream a themselves into 
the like super.stitions, esteeming one day 
more successful than another.” He tells 
u.s, also that vSt. Austin, upon the passage 
of St. Paul to the Galatians against ob- 
serving days, and montlis, and times, and 
years, explains it to have tliis meaning; 
“The por.soiJ.s the Apostle blames, are 
those who say, 1 will not set forwaj'd oji 
my journey because it is the next day after 
.such a time, or becau.se tho moon is .so ; or 
Pll set forward, that I may have luck, be- 
cause such is just now the po.sitioii of the 
stars. I will not traflick this month, be- 
cau.so such a star presides, or I will because 
it does. I shall plant no vines this year, 
because it is leap year,” Ac. Aniiq. 
cb. 18. I find an ob.servation on the 13th 
of December in the “Romish Calendar,” 
that on thi.s day xjrognosti cations of th& 
months ivere drawn for the whole year, 
A.s also, that on tho day of 8t. Barnabas, 
and on tliar» of St. Simon and St. Jude, a 
tempest often arises. In the “ Schola 
Cunositatis,” ii., 236, we read: “Multi 
nolunt opus inchoare die Mariis tanquam 
infausto die.” In the Calendar prefixed 
to Grafton’s “ Abridgment,” 1565, the un- 
lucky days, according to tho opinion of the 
astionoinors, are noted, which 1 have ex- 
tracted as follows: “January 1, 2. 4, 6, 
10, 15, 17, 29, very unlucky. February 
26, 27, 28, unlucky; 8, 10, 17, very un- 
lucky. March 16, 17, 20, very unlucky. 
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i» April 7, 8, 10, 20, unlucky; 16, 21, very 
unluc^. May, 3, 6, unlucky; 7, 15, 20, 
very u%Jucky. June, 10, 22, unlucky: 4, 

8, very unlucky. July, 15, 21, very un- 
lucky. August, 1, 29, 30, unlucky; 19, 
20, very lyjlucky. Heptombor 2, 4, 21, 23, 
imliicky; fi, 7, very unlucky. October 4, 
16, 24, uiil*ftcky ; 6, very unlucky. Novcju- 
bor 5, 6, 29, 30, unlucky ; 15, 20, very un- 
lucky. December 15, 22, unlucky ; “o, 7, 

9, very unlucky.” In “Erra Pater,” 1565, 
the unlucky days vary from these of Graf- 
ton. 

• At the end of an old MvS. montioiied 
in the Duke de la Valliere\s Catalogue, i. 
44 (Add.), there is part of a Calendar in 
which the following unlucky days are 
notic(Kl : Januar. iiii. Non. (10th) dies 

ater ot nefastiis. viii. Jd. (25th) dies ater 
et nofastus. Mar. vi. Non. (lOth) non est 
bonum nugere (q. nuborer) Jan. iiii. Kal. 
(2hd) dies ater.” Homo days, however, 
are commonly deemed unlucky : among 
others, Friday labours under that oppro- 
brium ; and it is pretty generally hehf that 
lio new work ot enterprise should coni- 
menco on that day. Likewise, respecting 
the weather there is this proverb : 

Friday’s moon, 

Como when it will, it comes too soon.” 

It is yet accouTited unlucky to be 
married on a Friday or on the 13th of 
the month, the latter having the same 
sinister significance as the presence of 
thirteen at table. 

A respectable mercliant of the city of 
London inforinotl Mr. Brand about 1790 
that no pej'son there will begin any bu.si- 
ness on a !- riday, and this is yet a common 
superstition. Sailors <lo not like starting 
on a vjyago on tliat day. Moryson, in his 
“Itinerary,” 1617, speaking of the King 
of Poland at the port of Dant/jc in 1593, 
.iays : “ The next day the king had a good 
wind, but before tliis {a.s those of the 
llomish religion are very superstitious), 
the king ami the queen (being of the iiuuse 
of Austria), while sometimes they thought 
Monday, someiiines Friday, to be unlucky 
days,^ had lost many fair winds.” The 
Spaniards hold Friday to be a very un- 
lucky day, and never undertake anything 
of consequence upon it. “ Voyage en Es- 
pagne par le Marquis de Laugle ” torn. ii. 
p. 36. Brockett, in liis “ Nortli Country 
Glossary,” 184, has noticed tliat Buchanan 
in the 6th volume of the “ Asiatic Re- 
searches^ points out that the Burmese 
held this superstition respecting the in- 
auspicious character of Friday as well as 
ourselves. Among the Finns whoever un- 
dertakes any business on a Monday or Fri- 
day must expect very little success. Tooke's 
“ Russia,” yol. i., p. 47. And yet from 


; the following extract, it should sof m to 
i appear that Friday is elsewlK3re considered 
in a different light: “On Friday the 
28th of Zkand, his Majesty fAn’rorig- 
I zebe) perfornwxl his morning devotioim 
in company with his attendants : after 
ivhich, as was frequently hi.s custom, he 
exclaimed, ^ 0 that my doatli may liappen 
on a Friday, for blessed is be who diotli on 
tliat day.’ ” 

It was considered improper to par- 
take of goose, to bo let bhxxl, o»- to 
tako any medicinal drauglif, on three par- 
ticular Mondays in the year, if the aays 
in question foil on a Monday, viz., March 
22, August 20, and the last Monday in 
December. The “ Scbola Salornitana ” 
add.s, that the first of May, and the last 
of April and September were also 
consi<ienid unsuitable for plilebotomy, 
and for the use of goose as a 
diet. The “Scbola” does not support 
the opinion. In .some verses in a manu- 
script at Cambridge it is said that if the 
anniversary of Christ’s birth falls on a 
Sunday, there will be a goml winter, but 
heavy winds; the summer dry and fair, 
w ith plenty of slieep and bees, but scarcity 
of other victual. Tliero wilt be peace in 
the land, bub 

“Who s6 stolyth oglit scbalbe takyii 
sone, 

And wliat chyld on that day boom be, 

Off grtit worse hyp scltall be be.” 

IlazliU’s Foindar Vncfvij, ii., 2. Lord 
Burgblcy, in bis Prcccpls, 1636, p. 36, 
expre.sses himself thus : “ Though I think 
no day amisso to undertake any good eii- 
tevprizo or bnsinosse in haude, yet have 
I observed some, and no iiioaiie clerkes, 
very cautionario to forbeare these three 
Mnndayes in the yeare, which I leave to 
thine ovvne consideration, either to use 
or refuse, viz. I. The first Munday in 
April, wliich day Caine ivns born, and bis 
brother Abel slain. 2. 'I'be second Mun- 
ilay in August, which day Sodoine and Go- 
morrah wore destroyed. 3. The last Miui- 
flay in December, w4iich day Jndas \va8 
born, that betrayed our Saviour Christ.” 
Grose tolls us that many persons have cer- 
tain days of the week an<l month on 
which they are particularly fortunate, and 
<)ther.s in which they are as gemnally un- 
lucky. These days arc difl'eieut to differ- 
ent persons. Aubrey has given sev- 
eral in.stanco.s of both in divers persons. 
Thurstlay was noted as a fatal day to King 
Henry VIII, and his posterity. Stow’s 
1631, p. 812. September 3 was 
more than once an auspicious day to the 
Protector Cromwell, and on that day, too, 
he di(Hl. Newton enquires under “ sinnes 
externall and outward” against the first 
commandment, “ whether, for the procur- 
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iwg of anythinj^ ^toihI or bad, thou hast 
used any unlawfull jnearies, or superstiti- 
ous and damnable helps. Of nhich sort 
bee tlte olmervatio!) and (dioise of dayes, 
of ph'inetarie lioures, of motions and 
•cotirses of star res, mumhling of prophano 
praiors:, (jonsisting of woixls botJi strange 
and sensolesse, adjurations, sacrifices, 
oonsocrjitions, and iuillowings of divers 
thinges, 7-ytes and ceremonies nnkinnvno 
to the Chur(‘li of (iod, toyish characters 
and figures, deinanding of (juesTions and 
aunswenres of the dead, dealing with 
<lamnod spirits, or with any instrunumt i before he 
of iihanaticall <livina1ion, as basons, rings, 
eri-stalls, glasses, roildes, prickes, numheis, 
divamo.s, lots, fortune leliings, oraeles, 
,soot}i,SMYing:S, horoscopiiig, nr marking the 
lioures of nativitos. witehcraftes. on- 
chauutments, and all such superstitious 
trumperie: (he oiielosiug or binding 
of^ spirits to certain 
and such like devises of 


Dovill.’’ ruder 
asks,’ 'MVhedier 
superst it iously observed or fondly staved 




fa 11 upon siicli a day of the ^Veeke, or sucljk 
like, Ave shall have sneh a yeare^ollow- 
ing; and many other like 

vaine speculations, set downe by our 
astrologians, having nojjhor footing 
in God's word, nor yet natTiraJ reason to 
supjiort them; but being grounded ouely 
upon the superstitions ima||ination of 
man's braine.” AnafomU of SorecriCy 
p. 25. LiKlge, in his “ Wits Mise- 
rie," IfiiK), p, 12, glances as follows at tho 
superstitions observer of lucky and uii- 
budvy limes : ‘‘ He will not eat bis dinner 
hatli iookt in his almanncke^’ 

! Hall, in his “ Characters,” 1(108, speaking 
I or the superstitious man, observes: “If 
I his jounuw began unawares (ui the dismal 
I day, he foares a mischiefe.” This indi- 
; vidnal would only go lo sea, on a Sunday. 

I A good deal of additional information on 
: Ibis subject \'s to he found in John Gib- 
ins! ruments, | l;mds iJnj/ Fohili! if, 1078 and 108(i, amd. 
Sat ban the i in .A ubrey’s M iso. (Janies, 1000, 1721, 1857. 


tho Siuno hoad lie j Lucky and Unlucky Days in 

(ho apothoeano lia\e Scotland. - -The ^Minister of LoKierti.it. 
- , . , ‘ inudly stayed . IVHhstiire. savs ; “In Giis parish and 

!okn“’'f '""'tT' i '‘‘•i;?i''>'""'ho.«l. a rarietT of .saper- 

111^0 ^ Ins herbs .si itioi.s praetiees still (179.3) prevail awoiiK 

a nwh i ““'.V l>o ill part the re- 

V/,, H F 'lNl of « s oirn j maiii.s ot ancient i<lohitov.v. or of the cor- 

^ T] V 11 ; rupled Christiaiiity of the Rorniish Churcln 

the .lollowiiig piissag(Min thir. siihject is i parilv, perhaps, tlie result of the 
“ Astrologa.der,” I natural hopi's and fears of tho liumaii 
I h()se (ibs^LM Vor.s ()f iiine are t(> he ‘ ‘ ' 
laught at t’cat will not goo out of their 
housi.' oidore- (hey h‘t\e liad eoiiiisell of 
their almarmek**, and will rather have the 
house fall fiM their heads than siirre if 
they note some natural elfect ab«mi the 
motion of (he aire, which ihev suppose 
will varie the lucky Masts of the .starre.v, 
that will not marry, nor tmlllqiie, or doe 
the like, but under sonn? const ellation. 
l liose, sure, are no Cniri.slian.s : because 
taithfull men ouglit not to doubt that the 
Divine .Providence from any pari of tho 
Avorld, or from any time whatsoever, is 
absent. .1 lierefore avc shmikl not impute 
any secular businer':.se to tire power of tlio 
stari‘e.s, but to knoAv dial ail things ai'e 
disposed l;y the arhit remen t of the King of 
Kings. I’ho Clirisiian faith i.s violated 
when, so like a pagan and apfjstate, any 
man <lc.ith ob.seno tliose days which arc 
called H?]gyptiaci, or the calends of Janu- 
arie, or any moneth, or tlay, or time, or 
yeero, eythor to travcll, marry, or io doe 
any thing in,” AHa.son eiiumorat.es among 
the superstitious of his ag(? “ Regar4ier.s of 
times, as tliey are AA’hich Avill have one 
time more (ucky thon another : to hc- borne 
at 0110 bower more unfortunate thcvi at 
anoflier; to take a journoy or any 
other enterprizc: in hand, to be more daii- 
i;erous or pio'^pero-.s at one time- thon at 
^another: a.s !jkf‘',vis<* if sucli a festiv'al day 


mind in a .state of simplicity and ignor- 
ance. Lucky and unlucky days are by 
many anxiously ob.scrvod. TImi day of 
die week upon wliicli tho l lth of May hap- 
i>ens to fall, for iirstance. is o.stoemed nn- 
hickv through all the remainder of the 
year : none marry or begin any business 
upon it. None rhnse to marry in Janu- 
ary or May: or to have their banns pro- 
claimed in the end f)f one oiiarteT' of the 
year, a ml to marry in the beginning of 
tlio iiONt. Some t ilings arc to he domr be- 
fore die full moon ; odicr after. In fevers 
die illne.'^s is e\])crt('<l to be more seveu-o 
on Sumlay than on (lie other days of the 
week: if easier on Sunday, a relapse i.s 
feared,” v. 8(j. The minister of Kirkwall 
and St. 01 . 1 Or.k.uey, remarks: “ fn many 
day:? of du' year t hey Avil.1 neitbor go to 
sea in se;,rch of li.sb, nor perform any 
sort of \v<.rk at home,” vii., ofiO. Again, 
we are told : ‘‘ Th('re are few superstitious 
: ustige.s among them. No gentleman, how- 
i ever, of the name of Sinclair, either in 
I Cani.shay, or diroughonl;- CaithneivS, will 
put or. green apparel, or think of cross- 
ing'; the Onl upon a Monday. They were 
dressed in green, and they crossed the 
Or<l upon a ATonday, in their way to the 
Datde of Flnddon, where they fought and 
fell in the .service of their country, almost 
wdthmit leaving a representative of their 
name behind them. Tlie day and the 
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are acco7’(lingly regarded as 
picioiitv If niusl be got beyond 

on Moir^ay, the journey is performed by 
sea/’ viii., loiy, xv., jVJI. There are 
happy aTid n.^happy days for beginning 
any undertaking. Tims few would cluujse 
to be iTiarrieid here on Friday, tlunigh it is 
the ordijiai'^ day in other tjunrters of the 


Chnroli.” ibid. vol. 


XV. p. 


2o8. P 


of Monzio, Perth: “ 1’ho iidmbitiints are 
stated to bo not entirely free fiom supoi*- 
stition. Lucky an<l vinincky days are 


in his preface, observx>s: — “ f’ll not 
defd() my hands by giuing such the 
least of chastisement, but leave them 
peremptorily for the lashing of>the dogge- 
whipper for those curros provided.’’ 
Drake tells iis,^ that St. Luke’s Day 
i.s known in York by tlie name of 
Whip - Dog Day, from a strange ous- 
tom that school - hoys nse here of 
whipping all the dogs that: are seen in 
the stieots that day. Wliejice this un- 
common jiorsocution took its rise is , 1111 - 


IJIH'UV illJTl ilMMMJJVV VUIVh U H-J • ' . .1 1 -i • i - 1 . 

still attoiideHl to, espocialiy a, hoot the end j <’eriain : yet, though it is coni a in y \|U,\ 


a#id beginning of the year. No person 
will he prfKilaiined for marriage in the 
end of one year, or evei) riuaiter of the 
year, and ho fiianied in the fu'ginning of ; 
the next.” I hid. vol. xxi. p. 1 18. ‘‘Liieky j 
and unlucky days. <lrc'ams, ami omens, are 
still too nnu'h observed by the country 
people.” Ilarnahe Googo thus translates 
thd remarks of Naogeorgus on this sub- 
ject : 

And first, hel wi\t tlie dayc's they make 
no little dill’e re nee, 

For all he not of vortue like, nor like 

preheminonce. 

But some of tlimii Kgyptiaii are, and 
full of iooivnrdee, 

And some ;igaine, Ix'side the vest, both 
good and luckie bee. 

Like <litfronce of the nigld.s they make, 
as if the Almigbtie King, 

That nnule them all, not gracious wore 
to tlie:in in oveiy thing.” 

- Pojtish KindfJoui, 1570, p. 42, 

“ S(h 1 et circa dies injecta ost animis ro- 
ligio. I rule dies nefasti, •jui ATrm/YiaSeC 
'Grjccis, <juil>us iter aid. ali^iuid alicujus 
momenti indipisci, penculosum existima- 

lur.” “ De vluibus diebus fanstis aut iii- 

faustis, niulta, Hosio<.lus llfL^patS ct Vir- 
gilius pri.nio Georgicon. Qiiam scriipulo- 
.sum suporstitionem, sese illigantem delira 
formhiino, ilaniriat Apostolus ad Galatas, 
4 : — ‘ Observatis dies, et menses, et tem- 
pora, et annos : inetuo iie incassiim circa 
a*os mo fatigaverim.’ ” Pot. Molinad Vates, 
p, 155. d'lie nuKlorn Greeks view 'Tuesday 
111 an inauspicious light. See ou this sub- 
ject, Solden ‘"Do Jure Nat. Gou.” lib, 
iii. cap. 17, ot Alexaiid. ab Alexandro 
“ Genial. Dier.” lib. iv. c. 20. Comp. 
Perilous Dfiys. 

LueVs St. — See Naros, 1859, in v. 

Lu^ and a Bite. A boy’s game 
played with axu^les. See Halliwell in v. 

Luke’s Dayf St. -In Chapman’s 
MpnsieAir IP Olive, 1(500, sign. F 4, 
verso, D’Olive say.s : ‘‘ As St. Valen- 
tine’s Day is fortimate to choose loners, 
St. Luko^s to choose husbands, so shall 
this day be to tlie choosing of Lordes.” 
'The author of the Mastive or Yountj 
Whelpe of the Olde Dogge, 1015, 


' ohl, I am not of opinion, with .some, that 
I it is a.s a ricierit as ihe Homans. 1 ho tradi- 
! lion tlial i have heard of its origin seems 
very proha hlo, that in times of popery, a 
priest celebrating mass at. this festival iji 
some cliurch in York, unfortunately 
droppfMl the Pax after consecration : 
which was .snatoluHl up .suddenly and swal- 
lowed by a dog that lay under the aljiar 
table. The piofanatiort of tbi.s high mys- 
tery occasiomxl tlie death ot tbo dog, and 
a persecution began, and has since con- 
tinued, on this day, to be severely carrie<l 
on against his whole tribe in our 
city.” Kboracuin, p. 219. Mr. Atkinson 
gives a somewhat ditforent account : 

“ Dog - whipper. A parish othcial 
whoso dutie.^ consi.sted in oxpeiling any 
dog or dogs wliich might intrude into the 
church during the perforiiiance of anv 
service. The office was usually joined with 
that of sexton ami pow-opener. Tin' 
sliort, stout dog-whip was a regular part 
of the <log-whipper’s equipment. . . In 
Derby Church tfio oilice lias existed down 
to the year 1S(>1, and lia.s become almost 
hereditary in duo family. . . ” But, as 
is so often the case, the u.sjige was not con- 
fincnl to this country, and I remember to 
have seen an engraving in liucroix of a 
scone in an old J^'rOTicli church, where a 
man is engagisl in whipping a <log out of 
the building. (Jlevfhind (Jlossnry, 1868, 
p. 145, it appears that in King Charles 
lL’.s time, it ivas customary at Hull to 
carry home what they calhxl the Down- 
Plat on 8t. Luke’s Night with great for- 
mality and show. Poems, by W. C., 1684, 
p. 48. St. Luke is the patron saint of the 
Worshipful Company ot Painters from his 
legendary association with tliat art. 
Luke’s Fairy St, -Soo Fairs, 

Lullaby. Dr. llimbault, in ** A 

Little Hook of Songs atid Ballads,” 1851, 
lias printed from a collection of music 
with the W'ord.s, published about 1530, an 
ancient lullaby song, which commences 
with this stanza : 

” By by, lullaby. 

Rocky d 1 iny chyld : 

In a dream late as T lay, 

Methought I hoanl a mayden say • 
And spak those w^ordys mylde : 
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My lityl son© with the I piny. 

And ever she song by lullnby, 

Tlius rockyd she hyr chyKJ. 

By byv lullaby. 

Rockid 1 my child, by by.’’ 

But there is an earlier p rot! action of the 
same class in a MS. on paper before me of 
the first half of the fifteontli century which 
contains a second harmonized: 

Lullay Lullay thow lytil cliiJd slop & 
bo wel style 

The kyngc of blys thy faxlor is as it was 
his will© 

Thys other nyzt y say a syglit a inaydo 
a cradel ko])e 

Lullay scho soiige S: soydo amonge ly 
stille niy chi Ido tt slope. 

How schold y slope y nui not for wepe 
so sor y am by gone 

Slope y vvolde y may not for coldo & 
clothys lian y none 

Wor ad a ms gnlt man kinde is spildo 
it that me rewyih sore 

ffor ad am it ove y sclial love horS thryt- 
ty wintS it more. 

Lurch. — A reference to this may bo 
found under Ticktaek, 

Lych-W^S^ ) and Way, 

Lying-In. — Henry tells us, that 

amongst the antient Britons, when a 
birth was atton<le<.l with any difficulty, 
they put certain girdles made for that 
purpose, about the woman in labour, 
which tl^ey imagined gave immediate 
and etfectiial relief. Such girdles 
were kept with care, till very lately 
in many families in the Highlamls 
of Scotlaml. They were irapresse<l 
Avith several mystical fignies; and 
the ceremony of binding them about the 
womaii^s waist Avas accompanied Avith 
words and gestures which sheAvcxl the 
custom to haA'O been of great antiquity, 
and to have come originally fruiU the 
Druids.^’ Hist, of Britain, i., 4o9. Un- 
der Decc'mbor, 1.002, in tho Privy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York, there is 
this entry; “ — to a monke that brought 
our Lady gyrdelhi to the Queno in i€?A\%‘irde 
. . . vjs. viijd.^'- -upon winch the wlitor 
notes: ^‘Probably one of tho numerous 
relicks, Avith Avhich the monasteries ind 
abbeys then abounded, and Avhich ivn'ght 
have been brought to tho (},ueen for her 
to put on when in labour, ax it Avas a com- 
mon practice for women in this sjt nation I 
to wear blesstnl girdles. Conip. ItrVics. i 
It appears that lying-in women Avere also j 
accustoined sometimos to AAU'ap rourul ll»em 
under similar ciri umstancos a long .scroll, 
containing the Magnificrat Avritten upon 
it. Tn a letter to Lord Oroi.»well from 
T)r, Leighton, about 1537, ocurs this jms- 
sage-: “ 1 send you also Our Ladys Girdle 


of Bruton red si Ike, a .solemn relike, son/'- 
to women in travail, The phrase miceinte 
applied to a woTnan Avith child <^nbtless 
came from this source. The unusual ten- 
derness for women in chi^j^lbod is pleas- 
antly illustrated by an ordinaiij^o of Henry 
V., published for the information of his 
army abroad, to the effect thUt any Eng- 
glisli soldier found robbing a Avoman so 
situated should forfeit all his goodiS and 
hold his life •sxt tho King’.s mercy. 
From a MS. once in the pos.session 
of Peter Le Neve, Norroy, contain- 
ing an account of Ceremonies a%d 
Services at the Court of Henry VII., 
tlie foilowing directions to bo ob.seTwe<l at 
the lyiiig-iu of the queen appear; - 

Item, as for the dely\"erance of tho 
Queno, it must be knowone in Avhat eham- 
bre she slialbo dclyvored by the grace of 
God: And that chambre must bo hangid, 
so that she may liaue light, a\ riche a rfas, 
rooffe, sides, and wiruloAves and all. ex- 
cept one AvindoAve Avlioreby she may liaue 
light, A\dien it plossitho hir: av^ a riallo 
betide there in : The flore jnust bo laid w^ 
carpet.'^ oAor and OA'or; and there must bo 
ordined a fairo pailet all the stuf long- 
inge y*^to, w^ a riche .sparvore hanging 
ouer;"an(l tliero musto he sot a enpbord 
fairo coueryd suto of the same that tho 
chambre is fmngid vvL Aiid w hen it plos- 
sitho i.ho Queno to take hir chambre, .she 
shalbe brought thedur aa'^ lonls and ladys 
of cstat, and to be brought vnto the chap- 
I ello or the cliircho, and there to rossaue 
j hir Goddo ; and then to com into the grot 
i chambre, aiul there to take spice iV: wyne 
I vndor tlie clothe of cstat ; and that clone, 
ij of tlie gretest estats to led liir into hyr 
chambre, where she shall l>e dolynerid, 
atui they to take there love of the Queue ; 
tlieu all tho lady.s it genl ille Avomcn to go 
in Av*- hir, and no man after to come in 
to the ch a mb 1*0 saue women ; and AAumien 
to bo incid ; al mciuer of officers, butlers, 
panter.s, seAAcrs, and all imiiior officers 
shall bring y“^ al maner things that them 
shall nede to tlio grot chambre <lore, and 
f bo wcmjon officers to rc'ssaue it.” Anfiti. 
Repertory 1S()7, i., 301-5. It is .stated- 
f liat Avhen the queen of King Henry VII. 
j tok hei cliamber in order to her delivery, 

I “the Erles of Shrewsbury and of Kent© 
I hyld the toAA'olles, AvOian tho Queue toke 
j her rightes ; and the f OAT-hes Avere liolden 
■ by knights. When .she was ccjmen into 
hir great chambre, she stexhi iindre hir 
cloth? of estate : then there Avas ordoyned 
a voido of espices and swet Avyne : that 
doono, my Lorde, tho Queues Chamber- 
lain, in very goodo Avordes desired in tit© 
Queues name, tho pepul there present to 
pray God to send© hir the goocle C3ure : and 
so she departe<l to her inner chambre.”' 
The naming of the term Rights is oluci- 
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dated by the following passage in the “Ex- 
amination of the Masse/^ (circa 1550), 
signat.*^ 8: “ Yf the Mjisse and Supper 
of y* L(H'd bo al one thyng, the Rightes, 
the Housell, the Sacraniente of Christes 
bodye :ukI bio ride, and the Supper of the 
Lord are ;?11 one thyng.” tVom a MS. 
foririorly ii?/ the collection of Herbert, 
dated 1475, 1 transcribe the folhAving 
charm, or mure properly charect, to be 
bound to tlie tliigh of a lying-in woman : 
“ For woman that travxdyth of chyido, 
bynd thys wryt to her thye : In nomine 
Patris 4* ct Filii ^ ct Spiritus Sancti ^ 
Atnen. Per virtutem Domini sint medi- 
cina mci pia crux et jjassio Oliristi. 
Vulnera (juinque l)<nnini sint mcdicina 
mei. Sancta Maria peperit Christum. 
Sanct Anna peperit Mariam, Sancia 
Elizab(‘t peporit Johan mnn. ij<. Sancta 
Cecilia peperit Keniigium. Sat(»r 

Ar<^)o tenet opera rotas, ifi. Christus 
vincit, c nristus rognat. iff*. Chris- 
tus dixit Lazare vefii foras. Christus 

imperat. Christus te vocat. ^ 

Muiidiis te gaudet, ij*. Lex te dcsiderat. 
tffi Dous ultionum Dominiis. Deus 
prelionini Dominus libera fanmlam tuam 
N. 1 ^ Doxtra Domini fecit virtutem. 
a. g. 1. a. ^ Alpha et 12. iff*, Anna 
peperit Mariam, 1 ^ Elizahet preen rsoreni, 

Maria Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tum, sine (loloro ot tristicia. 0 infans 
sivo vivus sive mortnus exi foras 1 ^ Chris- 
tus te vocat ad lucern. i^t. Agyos ij*. Agyos. 
^ Agyos. Christus vincit. Chris- 
tus imperat. tJn Christas regnat. »{• 
Sanctus Sanctus 1 ^ Sanctus Dominus 
Dous. >|4 Christus qui es, qui eras, ^ et 
qui venturuK es. tj* Amen, bluirnon 
blictaoiio fjn Christus Nazarenus »J< Rox 
Judoorum iili Dei »J< miserere mei ij* 
Anien.^^ 

In Rale’s Cojiirdij of Three Lau'Sy 1538, 
Hypocrisy is intr(Kluce<l mentioning the 
followijig clianns against barrenness: 

“ In Parys we have the mautell of Saynt 
Lewes, 

Which women seke moch, for helpe of 
their barrenness : 

For be it ones layed upon a wommanvs 
bellye, 

She go thons with chylde, the myraclo.s 
are seene there day lye. 

And as for Lyons, there is the lengtli 
of our Lorde 

In a great pyller. She that will with a 
coorde 

Be fast bound to it, and take soche 
chaunce as fall, 

Shall sure have chylde, for within it is 
hollowo ail.” 

Thomas Thacker, in a letter to Thomas 
Cromwell, written about 1538, refers to 
“ the image of Seint Moodwyn of Burton 


upon Trent, with hir red kowe aCnd hir 
staff,* which wymen laboryng of child in 
those parties were very desirous to have 
with tiioin to leane upon, and to jvalke 
with yt.” It i.s a traditional belief among 
the Cornish fislnvomon, that the use of the 
ray-fish, which is cuminon on the nortli 
coast, is conducive to parturition. In 
Bonner’s Injiiiictions at his Visitation 
from 8oi)leinl)er 3rd, 1551, to October 8th, 
1555, wo read: “ A mydwyfe (of the dio- 
cese and jurisdiction of London) slial not 
use or exercise any wdtchecrafte, charmos, 
sorcorye, invocations or praiors other than 
suche as bo allowable and may stand with 
the lawes and ordinances of the Catholiko 
Church.” In Articles to bo enquired in 
the Visitacyon, 1 Kliz. 1559, tlio following 
occurs: “ Iteni, whether you know© any© 
that doe use cliarmes, sorcery, enchaunt- 
mentes, invocations, circles, witchecraftes, 
squth-sayingo, or any like craftes or ima- 
ginaciqns inventixl by the Devyl, and spe- 
cially in the tyme of Avomeris trava 3 do.” 

It slH)uld seem that the expression of 
“ the huly in the straw,” meant to signify 
the la<ly who is bnmght to bwi. is derived 
from the cirtamislance that all beds W'ere 
anciently stuffed with straw, so that it is 
synonymous with saying ‘‘the lady in 
bod,” or that is cou tim'd to lior be<l. It 
appears that even so late as King Henry 
tlio Vlli.’wS time there were directions for 
certain persons to examine every night 
the straw of the King’s bed, that no dag- 
gers might be concealed therein. In 
“ Plaine Perceval 1, the Peace-maker of 
England,” 1589, we find an expression 
which strongly marks the general use of 
straw in htnis during that reign : “These 
high-flying sparks will light on the heads 
of us all, and kindle in our bed-straw.” 
Ill an ol<l book of receipts w’O read “ How 
and wherewith, the chifd-bod woman’s be<l 
ought to be furnished. A large boiilster, 
made of linnen cloth, must be stuffed with 
straw, and he spread on the ground, that 
her upper part may lyc^ higlier than her 
lower ; on this tlie woman may lye, so 
that she may seem to loan and bow, rather 
tlian to lye drawing up her feet unto her 
that she receive no hurt.” A Eich Closet 
of Physical Secrets, p. 9. In the old Her- 
bals wo find descriptions of a herb entitled 
“ The Ladies Be<l-8traw.” Pocock, in 
his “ Repressor of Over-much Blaming of 
the Clergy,” observes: “Sum other vn- 
trewe opinioun of men is ... . that iij 
I sistria (wliiche ben spirits) comen to the 
I cradilis of infantis, for to sette to the babe 
what sclial bifalle to him.” These are, of 
course, the Throe Weird Sisters, or Parcse. 

It is roIatc<l tluit when Mary, Queen of 
Scots was lying in, the Countess of Athole, 
who was supposed to have magical powers^ 
vtras at the same place in a similar situa- 


I 
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tion ; afid it is s1.att‘<l by someone who was 
at Edinburgh Castle at the time that T^ady 
Athole cast the pains of her own cluhibirth 
on the lady who was attending on the 
Queen. Cjianibors reinurks: ‘'It w'as a 
prevalent belief of that age, that the pains 
of parturition conl<l bo transferred by 
supernatural art ; and not merely to an- 
otnor w^oinan, but to a man or tf) one of the 
lowest aiiinials. Ainongst the charges 


against an onchatitress of Uio upper ranks { Children, 
caikxl Euphain McCalyoan, twenty-five j 
years after this time, is one to the effect 1 
that, for relief of her pain at the time of j 
tho birth of her ow n sons, she had had a. | 
bored stone lai<l under iier pillow, ami en- j 
chanted powder rolled iip in her hair, 
likewise “ your guidjnan’s sark taen aft j 
him, and lai<l wiminplit luider your bed- j 
feet; the wliilk being pi'actisil, your sick- , 
ness was casten aff you niujalurally upon 1 
ano dog, w hilk ran away, and was never I 
setn again. Dom. Annuls, i., 3t). j 

Jt was stated (1877) iji the Dadij Nrv's, i 
tliat the practice was known at Berne I 
in Switzerland, of the husband lying down j 
in the w'ifo^s stead: and it is also still he- ; 
lioved that a pregnant woman may he ex- | 
empt siilfering or pain, if her luisband | 
bears it by jiroxy. Ibis same strange illu- '• 
sinn is said to prevail among the Chinese. . 

Pennant informs us that the Highland ! 
midwives gave new-born babes a small | 
spoonful of earth and whisky, as the first : 
food they take. Gough’s tVr/7nk’n, iii., doH, 
jt is considered lucky for the mother be- . 
fore she goes downstairs after her coniine- 
inent, to arscefid one step, ami hack ; and 1 i 
believe that; it is considertxl sutficiont by | 
the learned, if the la<ly lifts Iter foot, ami ■ 
lay.s it for a moment on a stool or any j 
other similar (»l)jtx.‘t. Hi ■ Seven ]3ia- ! 
lognes ” (from I'h asiinis), by \V. Burton, | 

1606 , in that of the woman in child-bed j 
occurs the following passage; “ Eut. By i 
chaunco I (passing by these hoiise.s) sawe 
the crowe, or Hie ring of Hie ilore bound 
about wdth a white linnen cloth, and 1 
marvelled wliat the reason of it .should 
be. Fab. Are yon such a stranger in thi.s 
countrey that you doe not know the reason 
of thatP doe yfm not knowo that it Is a 
.signe that there is a wmman lying in where 


next year a new* .shoot may Bar- 

thulimi.s infonn.s us that the Dan^ 
i.sh women, before they rj^ the 
iK-nv - born infant into the ^cradle, 
place there or over the door as 
aiiinlets, to prevent the c*ll spirit from 
hurting the eliild, garlick, salt, bread, 
and steel, or some cutting^ in. strument 
made of that metal. Century of Bare. 
Anaiomival JUstorics, p. ID. Compare 


that is?” vSo, in .1 Voyaoe to IfoUnnd 
hy an Enylhli Gentleman, 1001 : “Where 
Hie woman lies in the ringle of the floor 
does pen nance, and is lapptHl about wltii 
linnen, either, to shew you that loud knock- 
ii'g may wake the chikl, or else that for a 
month the ring is not to he run at; but ii 
tliG (Oiild be dead there i.s Hirust out a. 
nosegay tied to a stick’s end ; peidmp.s foj' 
an emblem of the life of man, w'hich may 
wither as soon as born ; or else let you 
jvnovv, that, though the.so fade upon ifitur 
gathering, yet fri,;n Hio same stock the 


Ma,by Quoen. — Shakespear’s por- 
trait of Queen Mab must not be omitted 
hero. H<? pnt.s it into the mouth of Mer- 
cutio, ill Borneo and Juliet,” 1.51)7: * 

“ 8he i.s tho fairio.s’ midwife; and she 
comes 

In .shape no bigger Hian an agatc-.stono 
On Hie fore-liugev of an aklerman, 

D lawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses a.s they lie asleep: 
Her waggon-.spoke.s made of long scun- 
ners’ legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
Her I rai:e>, of the .smallest .spide!‘’s w'ob ; 
Her colhu’.s. of the mooii.shine’.s W’at’ry 
beams : 

llcj* vlii]), of cricket ’s hone ; the la.sli, of 
lii iii : 

Her w aggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
Nut half so liig as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy tinger of a maid: 
Her chariot is an eiujity hazelnut, 

Afade by the joiner .squirrel, or old grub, 
Time Old of mind the Fairie.s’ coacb- 
makervS. 

And ia this state .she gallops night by 
night 

TJirough iover.s’ liraims, and then they 
< I ream of love: 

On court ier.s’ kneo.s, that dream on 
court’ sics straight : 

O’er lawyers’ lingers, who straight 
<lream on fees : 

O’er ladies’ lips, who .straight on kisses 
dream ; 

Which oft tho angry Mab wdth blisters 
plagues, 

Becau.se their breaths with sweet-ineatfi 
liiiute<l are, 

iSometimes slic gnllop.s o’er a courtier’s 

noM‘, 

And Hi. Ml dreams he of snielliiig out a 
suit ; 

And sonietime.s comes she with a tithe- 
pig’s tail, 

’rickling a parson’s nose a.s ’a lie.s asleep, 
Tliofi dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometimes she drivetli o’er a .soldier’.s 
neck, 

And then lie dreams of cutting foreign 
throats. 

Of breaches, ambu.soadoes, Spanish 
blades. 

Of hoalth>s fi ve fathoms deep ; and then 
anon 
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Bruiite in iiis oar; at which he starts, 

« and wakes ; 

And,^^ being thus frighted, swears a 
player or two, 

Ami sleeps again.'" 

Mace Monday. - - (July 20)/ A 
feast of bacon and beans is iiold on tliis 
day in Newbury in Berks, and elsewhere. 
It is iTientioiied in the “ Devonshire Dia- j 
logue,’" 1839. A eabbago .stuck on a pole ; 
serve.s as a substitute for a jiiace, and all 
the other emblems of civic grandeur aje ; 
similarly })arodiod. 

JVIacham. -An Iri.sh game of cjuds. 

Madron or Madcrn, St., WelB 
of, Cornyvall.- This well is rej)uted to 
posso.ss niCMlicinal pro])erlies oi a very bigb 
order, ajid its fame is of cou.^iderable an- 
tiqiiily. The mo.st celobrale<l cure re- 
corded in coruiection with it. is, tlonhtless, 
that of the cripple, Jolin 'rrelille, which is 
narrated by Bi.sbop Hal! in bis tjeatise 
“On the Invisible Worki."" and again 
(from a contemporary writ<?r) in the “Cor- 
iii.sii Magazine"’ for 1828. The latter ac- 
count the late Mr. Couch, of .Bodmiii, 
sent to the “tJournal of the Boyal lu.sti- 
tution of Cornwall ” in 18():1, where it is 
printed : “ 1 will relate one miratde more 
(lone in our own country, to tlie great wo]»- 
dcM' of the inhabitants, Imt a few years , 
ago, viz. : about the year 10 M). 'I'he pnj- j 
ces:; of the bn.sine.ss ’aas told the King j 
when at Oxford, whicli. he caused to bo j 

further examined. It was this: A cer- j 

tain lioy, of twelve year.s of age, calk'd 1 
.lolin '.rrelille, on the coast of Cornwall, 
not far from the Land’s J'hul, as (hoy were 
playing at foot -ball, snatching nj) the hall, 
ran away with it ; whereupon a. girl, in 
anger, .struck him with a thick .stick on 
the backbone, ami so brui.sod or lirokc it 
that for sixteen yoar.s after he vras force<l 
to go creeping on the ground. Hi llii.s 
eonditon ho iirrivo<l to the twenty-eighth 
year of his ago, when he <lre:ime(i that if 
he did but bathe in St. Madends AVell, or 
in tho stream running from it, lie slioukl 
recover his former strengtli and health. 
This is a place in Cornwall frequentetl at 
this time by many on llm Thursday in 
May ; near to which Well is a chapel <ledi- 
c^ited to St. Madern, wdiere is yet an altar, 
and right against it a grassy hillock, 
(made every year anew by tlic countiy 
people), which they call vSt. Madei*n".s Bed. 
The chapel roof is <iuilo decayeil ; but a 
kind of thorn, of it.sclf .shooting forth out 
of the old walls, so extemis it.s houghs that 
it covers the whole chapel, and supplies, 
as it were, a roof. On Thursday in May, 
assisted by one Perriman, his neiglibour, 
entertaining great hopes from Ids dream, 
thither he w-ent, and, laying liefore the 
altar, and praying vciy fervently that he 


might regain his health and the s'Hrength 
of his limbs, ho washed his wliole body in 
the stream that flowed from the well, and 
ran through the chapel. After \yliich, 
having slept about one hour ar.d a half in 
St. IVladern’s Bed, through the extremity 
of pain lie felt in his nerve.s and arteries, 
he began to cry out, and, bis ('ompanioiis 
helping and lifting him up, ho peicei vod 
Ins limbs and joints somewhat expanded, 
and liimself boc*ome stronger, insomuch 
iliat, partly with hi.s feet, juirtly with liis 
ha mis, he wx*nt more erect than before. 
Before the following Thur.sday ho got two- 
(‘nitches, re.sling on which he wonkl make 
; a .shiic to walk’, wdiicli before h<> could not 
do; ami, coming to tho chapel as before, 

; after having bathed himself, ho slept on 
‘ tho same bed, and awaking, found bim- 
; .M'lf mimh .stronger ami tiioro upright; 

: and so, leaving one erutch in tho chapel, 

: ho went home with llie other. The third 
: ’I’hiir.sday, lie rotiirne<l to the chapel, and 
i bathed as before, .slept, and when ho awoke 
1 rose uf) quite cured ; yea, grew' so strong 
I that he wrought day-lahour among other 
! hired servants; and, four years aftcu', eu- 
; listed himself a soklier in the King’s army, 

: wliore he behaved himself with much stout- 
; ness both of mind and body: .at lengUi in 
* Bill be wms slain at Tyme in Dorsetshire.” 
I*. P, Pram.iscl Coiircnt: Panilijt Phi- 
iv., 48^. A letter dato<l Penzance, 
May 17, 1819, w'us communicated to “ Cur- 
rent Note.s ” for Pohruary, 1851) ; it con- 
tains .some information on this subject, 
wliicb appeared to b(‘ worth quoting, “In 
Corrnvall,” .says tlie w’riter, “there are 
several wells, wdiicIi hear tho iianie of some 
patron saint, who appears to have liad a 
chapel conse(?rated to Iiini, or her, on the 
spot. Those chapels probably were simply 
oratories, but in the parish uf Maddmii 
(now called Madron) is a well calieil ‘Mad- 
derii Well," inclosed in a complete Bap- 
ti.story: tho walls, .seats, doorway, and 
altar of which still remain. ... I wms 
surprised at being informcMl that the 
superstitious of tlie neigh bourhofnl attend 
on tho first Thursday in May to consult 
I thi.s oracle by dropping pins, k<:c. Why 
i on the Thursday H May not thi.s be some 
vestige of the day on wliicb the liaptiste- 
ries were opeiuMl after being kept clostHl 
and .sealed during Lent, which was Mann- 
<iy T hursday y My infoi'inant told me that 
Thursday wa.s the parti(*ular (lay of the 
week, though .some came on t lie second and 
third Thursday. May Wios tlie fir.st month 
after Kaster, avIioii the waters had been 
especially blos.sed : for then was the great 
I time of baptism.” 

j Mag:dalen Collegre, Oxford. — 

I On St. John’s Day, in the qiiadranglo, 
w'hero the Yeoman’s open-air pulpit is 
i found, rnsbos, grass, and green boughs,! 
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are Rpr(?ad about, and a sermon delivered 
to the audience assembled, the accessyries 
mentioned being supposed (<xldly enough) 
to be significant of the Baptistes sojourn 
in the Wil^enioss. In 1501, Henry V II. 
having given the advowsons of Slimbridge, 
oo. Gloucester, and Fyndon, co. Sussex, to 
this College, with an acre of land in eacli 
parish, a service was annually perfornuHl 
on Trinity Sunday in honour of the royal 
benefactor, and after tho l\ing\s death a 
services or requiem. At present tlie choris- 
ters and other inojiibcrs of the College and 
their friends assemble at or about half- 
past four on May- Day morniiig at the top 
of Magdalen Tower, erected in 1192, nnd, 
seated with their faces toward the F4ast, 
the choir sings, on the stroke of live, a 
Latin hymn in honour of tho Trinity. A 
considerahlo crowd usually gat liers on the 
bridge jKljacent, and tlie voices on the 
tower mav^ it is said, he sometimes heard 
at two miles’ distance. At tho conclusion 
of this part of llie ceremony, all heads are 
covered again, and the belfry rings out 
a peal in celebration of the anniversary, 
wliile tlie hoys l)low on tin horns. ^ The 
hymn has beeii attributed to Benjajnin 
Rogers in tho time of Charles IT., and ap- 
pears formerly to have been nstHi at Mag- 
dalen daily as an after-grace. The rents 
arising from the property above-men- 
tioned wore originally divided among the 
fellows; but the money is now applied 
to the provision of an entertainment for 
the choir. The present writer attende<l 
tho observance in 1901, and was sensible 
of tho oscillation of the great tower. 

MagriC.- Moresin affirms tliat the 
ancients, who believ^ed in .spells and other 
magical iTifluences, were surpas.stHl far by 
the Roman Catholics, who held that God 
himself wa.s to he reached by incantations 
and exorcisms, so iliat it Avas impossible 
that anything, the most secret thoughts of 
the human heart, could bo kept from dis- 
covery. Fapatas, 1594, p. 7. Avicenna, 
to prove that there are charms, affirms 
that all material .substances are subject to 
the human soul ; but another writer more 
judiciously observes that when the minds 
of men are hauntoti with dreams of 
charms and enchantments, they are apt 
to fancy that the most common occur- 
rences in nature are the effects of magical 
art. Some very interesting information 
on this subject will be found in the learned 
Preface by Mr. Richard Price to Warton’s 
“ History of Poetry,” 1871 : it seeim?<i to 
bo scarcely worth wliile, or even desirable 
to transplant it hither. 

In the City of London Records under 
1382 there i.s a case of a cobbler, 
who pretendtxl to have the power of 
\iiscovery in cliarges of theft, where a 


I certain Paris kerchief had •been* stolen 
I from a married Avoman, named Alico< 
I Trigg, This fellow, William Norhamptou, 
also foretold that Alice would \i^hin a 
month be drowned, and so terrified her 
that she was on the point death, for he 
happene<l to bo in possession ^of certain 
particulars of her private concerns, and 
thus made her cre<lit his supefriatural in- 
sight. It was acknmvkHlgod by liiin, on 
btnng cliargcvl \vith the matter, that ho 
know nothing about it, or about magical 
arts, and had actcxl deceitfully, and he 
was sentenced to the pillory, Riley’s 
Memonnh, 1868, p. 475-G. in the san#s 
year a similar offence was committed by 
one Robert Berewohl, who undertook by 
certain mean.s to joveal the person, who 
had purloined a cup from Matilda do Eye. 
He thenuipon took a loaf, and fixed in the 
top of it a round i>eg of wood, and four 
knives at the four sides, cruciformly, and 
then prqnouiictHl magical incantation ewer 
it. Which, when he had finished, he de- 
clared Johanna Wolsy the culprit. The 
accusation being prove<l false, the said 
Borcwolil was coii'lemried to stand in the 
pillory wiMi the loaf, and the peg and 
knives, hung round his neck. Ibid. 
472-3. In the Life of Montaigne, by Bayle 
8t. Jolin, J858, we hear of a magician, 
who propo.sed to lender the dresses and 
under-garmonts of tho ladies about the 
Court transparent for llio benefit of Fran- 
cis I. and his friends ; but w^o do not know 
whotlier the scheme was adoi)ted or proved 
successful. In any case the account sug- 
gests an anticipation of tho sy.stem of rays, 
by which science iio\v penetrates all sorts 
of interiors from a man’s stomach to his 
portmanteau. Comp. Sorcery^ Witchcrafty 

IVIagpl©*— Magot-pie is the original 
name of the bird ; magot being the fami- 
liar appellation given to pies, as we say 
Robin to a red-breast, Tom to a titmouse, 
Pliilip to a sparrow, Ac. Tho modern 
mag is the abbreviation of the ancient 
magot, a wuird which we had from the 
French. But it has also been supposed 
that mag is a short form of Margaret or 
Margery, as we speak of Jack-Daw. 

“Skata. Pica. Quum illius plurimus 
in Auguriis usus fuerit, v. Plinii ‘Hist. 
Nat.’ lib. X. 18, interquo aves sinisterioris 
Ominis semper locum invenerit, unde eti- 
am vklemus, voteris Superstitionis tena- 
c em plebcm nostram volucrem hanc Stabu- 
loriim portis expansi.s alis suspendere, ut, 
qiKKl ait Apiileius, suq corpore luat illud 
Infortunium qiuxl aliis porteiidit: hinc 
arbitror a scada riocere, A. 8. scathian 
iiomen ilH inditum fiiisse. Vocatiir alias 
Skjura, forte a garritu, ut etiain Latina 
Garnilus nuncupabatur.” — Ihro. Such 
is tho opinion of the common people in 
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Sweden sfiakespear says in Machelh, 

“ Au^rurs, and understood relations, 
have 

By magot-pies and rhoughs and rooks 
brought^ tori li 

Tlie secA^t’st man of blood.” 
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on wliich Stoovens observes : — “In Col- 
grave’s .Di(;i.ionary a magpie is called Mag- 
atapie. In the* “Might Raven,” by S. 
Howlands, 1020, we have : 

‘ I neither tattle with Jaclc Daw 
#Or inaggot-pye on thacli’il lioust; straw.” 


Tlie form magatipio is still found in the 
West of .Knglaml. Scot says that to prog- ; 
iiosticate that guests approach to your : 
house, upon the chattering of pies or hag- : 
gisters, (haggister in Kent signilies a mag- j 
pie) is altogether vaitity and suitersti- ’ 
tiotf. Discovery, ed. 1005, p. 05. Gattle ; 
almost repeats this (jbservation. Home, j 
in his “ Dtemonologie,” 1050, speaking I 
of popular superstitions, page 59, tells us : | 
“ By the chartering of magpies^ they know j 
Mtey shall have strangers.” j 

Ross tolls us that, in the time • 
of Charles VIII. of l-rance, tlie battle 
fotight between the h'rench and Bretons, • 
in wliich, the latter were overthrown, } 
was foreshowed by a skirmish between l 
juagpies aiul Jack Daws, A frp. to j 
/Irrunu M icrocosmi, p. 219. 'I'lie chat- | 
tering of a magpie is rankerl by I 
Bourne among omens. Anliy. l a///., p. | 
71. Jt is v’eiy observable that, according 
to Lambarde, Kditlia persuaded her hus- 
ba.ijd to build a monastery at Oseiiey near 
Oxfoixl, upon such a prognostication. 
Topo(jr<iph ical Did ionary, j>, 209. It 

is rmim.'ky, says Grose, to see first one 
magpie, an<l tiion more, hut to see two, 
denotes marriage or merriment; three, a 
successful journey: four, au unexpected 
piece of good news ; five, you will shortly 
be in a great company, ’riio bad omen 
is thought to be avorte/l by turning thrice 
round or by spitting three times. In 1805. 
a gentleman on Ivorseback 


was in the last century, the custoii? to give 
wha* was called a Maulen beast, upon the 
finishing of the harvest : and to prepare 
for which, th€» last handful of corn soaped 
ill the field was calhxl the CcfTii fiady oj- 
j Maiden. This was generally contrived to 
I fall into the hands of one /)f the finest 
I girls in the field, and was dressecl up with 
I ribbands, an<l brought home in triumph 
: with the music of fiddles or bagpipes. A 
' go(Kl dinner was given to the whole band, 

I and tlio ovxming spent in j/)vialify jpnd 
i (lancing, while flio fortunate lass wluj took 
I tli<^ Maiden was the (Jiumn of the Feast : 
after wliich this handful of corn was 
dressed out generally in the form of a 
cniss, ami Jiung np with tlie date of fhe 

• year in some conspicuous part of the liouse. 

; This custom is now entirely done away, 

; ami in its room eardi shearer is given Gd. 

’ and a loaf of hioad. Howt'ver, some 
^ farmers, when all their coi ns are brou^dit 
i in, give fiuur servants a dinner and a 
; jovial oveiiirig. by way of lia rva'st -iioine.” 
j xiN.. 550, pur. of Lansforgan, co. Berth. 

Maid Marian. T(;]iett thus de- 
scribes Maid Malian, who, as Queen of 

• May. lias a golden crown on her iiead, and 
in her loft haml a red pinl;, as emblem of 
Summer. Her vesture avus om'O fashion- 

' able in the Jii ghost degree. Margaret, the 
! eldest dn.ught(u' of Henry the Seventli, w'as 
! marri(‘d to James King of Scotland with 
j the crow’u upon her head and lior luiii* 
j hanging doAvu. BotAvixt tlve <rroAvu and 
I the hair Avas a very rich coif, hanging 
i down behind the whole length of the body. 
I This simple example sufHcieiitly explains 
I the dress of Marian’s head. Her coif is 
i purple, lu')’ surcoat lJue, her cuifs white, 

! the skirls of lior robtA yellow, the sleeves 
I of a carnation colour, and her stomaclier 
i red, AAith a yclloAv lace in cross bars. In 
j Sliakespear's Henry the Figfith,” Anne 
I Boleyn, at her coronation, is in her hair, 
j or ns Hollingshed put it, lior hair hanged 
! <loAvn, hut on her head she had a coif, with 
j a circlet about it full of rich stones. In 
. the Marriage of Joseph and the Virgin, a 


j . , .. ■ painting formerly at Strawherrv Hill, and 

and took no notice Present y after he ; „f bis ’(j,. ace the 

was thrown. Ho said ho Avould never for- - - - 


got again to spit at a magpie. In Lanca- 
shire it is aocountod very unlucky to see 
two magpies (called there pyiiot.s ; in 
Northumberland, pyanots) together ; thus 
Tim Bobbin says: “I saigh two rott/n 
Pynots (hongum) tliat wur a sign o bad 
fashin : for I heard my Groniiy say IumkIo 
os leef o seen two owd Harries (devils) os 
tAVo pynots.” Lancashire Dialect, 1775, 
p. 3l. In Lincolnshire the superstition 
as to number also prevails. See Hazlitt’s 
Proverbs, 1882, p. 321. 

Msiiden Feaist. — In the “ Statisti- 
eal Account of Scotland,” wo read, “It 


Duke of Buccleuch, Mary is ropresented 
Avith her hair hanging dow n exactly in the 
.same manner, and Avitli a. coronet on her 
head, the latter feature oommoii to the 
early Bavarian and other ciuns, Avhere the 
Virgin appears as pari of the type. This 
costume may help to fix Ihe date of the 
picture, Avhich AValpolo erroneously sui)- 
poscxl to represent the nuptials of Henry 
VI . — An mi. of Vaintiny, ed. 18G2, p. 34. 
Maid Marian, “ the Lord h’itzwater’s 
Daughter ” of the P(x>ts, is mentioned in a 
subjoined extract from a MS. of the 15tli, 
century : 

A\ 
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At fewle WG wonten gambole, daunse, borough, and who threw the highest nuin-^ 
to carol, and to sing. • her with two dice in competition with an- 

To have gud spiceii sewe, and rosto, and other qualified servant. Clara IJiowaid, 
At I faster Kve, parnpufFes ; gangtiile- j who had been in one service over enght 
plum pie for a king; years, scored tlie liighest number, an<l re- 
gates did holie masses bring ; I ceived a cheque for twelve guineas. 

At Paske begun ouro Morri.s, and ore | Making: and Marrilfg:. — See 
Penlecoste oure May, ^ j White and Black. ♦ 

'riiro' Uf)boii Rood, Jitell John, Frier j Mallard.-- At All Souls’ College, Ox- 
Tuck and Mariam dottly play, 1 foixl, o?i the 14th Januaiy, they u.sed to 

And lord and ladio gang ’till kirk with j a supper, arul sit uj) all night drink- 

* huls and lasses gay ; j ing and singing, which was known as “All 

Fra niasso an<l eon son go sa gud chcerc i , Souls’ College Mallard.” The song \vas 

and glee on every green, ^ j callo<l The. i)fnll<inL and originally the fej- 

As .siiye oure wakes ’twixt Faiiios and j lows ramblcsl al>ont the College precincts 
Sihhos, like gam was never scene, i ^vith sticks and poles in search of tlie nuil- 
At Raptis-elay, with ale and cakes, bout j meaning of tbe en.stom seems to 

Ixmfires noighbonrs sUhkI : , 1 bo unknown. Mearne’s Dianj, Jan. 18, 

At Martlemas wa turn’d a crabbe, thjlk j 1722-3. 

toki of PoIkui Hood, . i Manciple- - A person omploye<i in 

Jill after long time myrkoj when hlc.si ; former times as a purveyor in great 

were witjdowes, doros, and lighies, j i^ouses, in the Inns of Court, and in 4he 

And pailes wei e tikl, and hart lies were ! iiuiversitios. The term is nearly forgot- 

swept, gainst fame elves and j functionary so calieii is iii- 

sprites; , , i trtxluced hy ChaucGr as the narrator of 

Rock and Plow Monday gams sal png i his\sorios of Tales. He tells the 

with saint feasts and kirk .sightes. , story of the Crow, when the party liad 
In Coates’ “History of Reading,” p. 220, | re.ached Rob-np-and-l)owri or H.arhle- 
in tlie Churchwardens’ Account.s of St. j down. (’omp. Nares, (Hossi. in v. 
Lawrence Parisli, is the following entry: • Main In the Moon----This is one of 
“ 1531. It. for flyve ells of canva.s for a ; the most ancient as well as one of the 
cote for Made Maryon, at iii. ob, the ell. I most popular sii]>er.stitioiis. It is snp- 
ob.” In the old play of “ Robin i posed to have originatcxl in the account 
and many other dramatic per- j given in the Rook of Numbers, of a man 
forinances where site happened to be intro- j pnnisluxl with death for gathering sticks 
duccKi, Maid Marian was usually inq>er- I on the Sabbat Iwlay. In one of the draw- 
sonatod by some pretty hoy (if feminine | ings representing this extraordinary and 
appearance. In the “ Downfal of Robert j familiar character, lx? appears as a man 
Earl of Huntingdon,” 1601, Skelton the | with a staff over his slionlder, on whicli 
chorus exclaims; “ AVhat, onr Afaid j he carries his fatal bundle of sticks, fol- 
Marian, leaping like a lad !” After the i lowed by a dog. It was formerly, as it. 
morris degonoraled into a piece of coarse I still remains, a coniTnon tavern-sign, and 
buffoonery, and Maid Marian was perso- I tw’o or three differing portrailiir€\s of the 
natwl by a <^lnwn, this once elegant Queen I renowned sabbath-breaker have been 
of Alav obtained the name of Alalkin. To j handorl down. “ Hi.story of Sign-boards,” 


thi.s Fletcher alludes in “ Aloiisieur 
Thomas” : 

“ Put on the shape of order and human- 
ity, 

Or voii must marry Malkyn, the Alay- 
‘lady.” 

It appears hy one of the extracts given in 
Lvsons’ “ Knv irons,” that in the reign 
of Henry VITT. at Kingston-upon-Thaines, 
the cliarader was performed by a. worn an 
W'ho received a shilling each year for her 
trouble. Comp, Midsummer Ale and j 
Tiohin JJood. j 

M Aid’s Money- — At the toivn-halJ, ; 
Ouildford, on January 23, 1002, two i 
domestic servants threw dice to decide j 
whicij sliould be the rexupient of “ tho j 
maid’s money,” left in 1674 by John How i 
*,for the .soryant who liad been upwards of i 
two years in the same situation in the j 


1867, plates 8 and 17. The vulgar 
parody on tlio old legend, apparent in tlie 
former of tliese engravings, may have 
something to do with the saying, w’hioh 
was so popular and w^ell understood, “The 
Man ill the Moon drink.s claret.” Peacock, 
in his “ Repressor,” enumerates among 
“ vntrewe opiniouns,” the one that “a 
man which stale sumtyme a birthan of 
thorn is was sette into the moone, there for 
to abide for evere.” In the old play of 
“ Timon,” act iv. sc. 3, Stilpo says : “ The 
man in the moone is not in the moono 
superficially, .although ho bee in the 
moone (as the Greeks will hauo it), cata- 
podially, specificatiuely, and quiddita- 
tiuely.” In tlie “ Midsummer Night’s 
dre.am,” Quince the carpenter, in arrang- 
ing his dramatis persoruK^ for the play 
before the Duke, directs that “ One must 
come in with a bush of thorns and a Ian- 
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tern, ami say, he conies to disfigure, or to 
^present, the person of moonshine,’^ which 
we afterwards find done. ' All that I 
have to say,’* concludes Moon, in act v. sc. 
i., “ is, to tell you tliat the lantern is the 
moon ; I, the iiAti in the moon ; this thorn 
bush, iny ^horn bush : and this dog, my 
dog.” And^such a character appears to 
have boon familiar to tlio old Knglisli 
stage. vSeo also the Tempest, ii., "2. The 
man in the moon is tlnis alluded to in the 
second act of Dekker^s ‘‘ Honest AVhore,” 
1080, sigiiat. 1) “ 'J’hou art more tluui 

nioone, for thou liast noither chang- 
ing quarters, nor a man standing in thy 
curclo with a hush of thornes.*' Mr flar- 
ing Oould notices a renreseiitatiou of the 
man in the moon in Gyllin (diurch, near 
Conway. It is in tlie roof of the chancel, 
whore are symbols of the sun, moon, and 
stars, Arv . ; and in the disk of the lunar 
orbds the inan, with his bundle of sticks, 
hnt not his <log. 'fhe same writer draws 
attention to a deed 9 fklw. 111. wliicli 
bears a seal, with th«> man in tlio moon as 
a device, and this legend ; 

“ 'Pe, AValtoro, docobc 
enr spinas phobo 
gero.” 

it is necessary to {?xplain lliat (he d<»cu- 
meiit is a deed of (•onveyanco from Walter 
ile (fremlesse, of Kings! oii-upon-Tliames, 
to his mother. 

Man, Isle of . - See Manx. 

MandrakOt The earliest references 
to tlio Mamlragoria or Mandrake and 
its oxtranrdinary properiie.s is, so far as I 
know, in Genesis, respecting wliich Cnj- 
<lon has a note, in the course of which he 
says : “ It is reported that in the province 
of Pekin there is a kind of mandrake so 
valuable, tliat a pouiwl of tliat root i.s 
worth thrice its weight in silver, for they 
say it so wonderfully restores the sinking 
spirits of <Jying persons that there is often 
time for the use of other moans, and there- 
by recovering thoiu to life ami health. 
Those mandrakes which llenben brought 
home to his mother, are by some callexl 
violets, by others lilies or jessamins, by 
others citrons. Some reckon them to bo 
such agreeable flower.s of the field where- 
with children were pleased, Ileiiberi that 
gathered them being only about five or 
six years of ago.” 

In his Anglo-Norman Ilestiary,” 
written in the first Iialf of the twelfth 
century, Philip de Thaun writes: ‘‘He 
(Isidore) says of the mandragore, that 
3t has two roots, whicli have the 
make of man and wojnan ; the female 
root resembles woman and girl ; the female 
as leaved like a leaf of lettuce ; the male 


lemains leaved as the heart is (i.e, has the 
loavdh peculiar to the plant). It is gath- 
ered by a stratagem. . . . The man who is 
to gather it must lly round abcijit it .’must 
take great care that he does not touch it ; 
tlien let liim take a dog bound -let it be 
tied to it which has been close tietl up, 
and has fastixl three days — and let it be 
sliown bread, and call from afar ; tlio dog 
will draw it to liim ; tlio root will break ; 
it will send forth a cry; the dog will fall 
down dcjwl at tho cry which he will he.w- 
.such virtue this herb has, that no one can 
lienr of it, but ho must always die; and 
if the man lioard it, ho w'ould directly die 

therefore lie must stop his ears, ami 

take care that lie hear not the cry, lest lie 
<lie, as tiie dog will do, which shall hear 
the cry. Wlien one has this root, it is of 
great value for medicine, for it cures of 
evoT’y iiiiirniity — except only death.” 
Wright’s Popuiar Treatises on Seieme, 
1811, 101-:?, where a cut of a female 



mandrake is given. In the Anglo- 
Noriuaii hestianj cited just above, 
it is said that the elephant is of so 
cold a- nature that the male does not seek 
the eoinpaiiy of a female till ivandoriiig 
in tlio <lirection of Paradise, ho find the 
mandrake, which has aphrodisiac virtues. 
Wright’s Archwolooical Album, 1845, 
177-8. This idea tailies with tho story of 
Rachel in the Bible. Rut the belief in 
t he semi -huma n cliaracter and physiology 
of the mandrake appears to have been 
shaken at a very early <late in our coun- 
try, for in tho “ Groto Herball,” 152(5, the 
idea of a herb endowed with human 
faculties and sensibilities is expressly de- 
clared tn he inadmissible. A cut of a fe- 
male mandrake is here given, very similar 
to one co])ie<l by Ber jean’s Bookworm, iii., 
10(5-7, from an old Dutch Herbal. It is 
in both cas€*s tho figure of a naked woman 
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with the plsuit shooting into lent ami 
flower from her heiul. Ihit even in k>ine 
of the early lists the niaiulralve is inen- 
tioiieif without any referoiu’e to its miracu- 
lous properties or double^ geiulcr : and 
Gerardo in his llerba), ir)97, <U*rides the 
whole notion. 

The superstitious belief in mandrakes 
not unnaturally led to a tra<Ie in 
imitations formed of briony and other 
plants, which lent themselves to sucb a 
nui*pose. luipton, in his ‘‘'riionsand 
Notable Things,- * lo79, refers to this im- 
posture, and he is followtxl by Sir 'riunnas 
JJrowne in his i u/f/err Errors, and others. 

Even when the faith in its miraculous 
nature no Jonger existed, however, the 
mamlragoria. or maiuh ake a as .•^till re- 
ganlM as a strong nai'Cotic, a property 
which 7n;iy ]>e!liaps explain the medicinal 
virtue jnst impiiteil to it., Massinger, in 
thft i'Diiatural Combat,-’ inake.s the 
usher say : 

^'Hore’.s jniisic 


“The flesliy mandrake, whore it dotlv 

grow 

-In noonshade of the mistletow, ^ 

And where the pluenix airyes.^’- - 
Drayton’s Mitsrs EllrAum^ 1030, p. 24. 

I The value of the mandrake* or maml- 
i ragoria as a narcotic has hcen^ioted above 
in the .sketcli of tlie subject iu its more 
popidar aspect. Mut- it will have been 
perceivtHl that o\'eii some of our ow'ii 
early writers disbelievinl the properties 
ascribed to it by folklore or vulgar super- 
I stition. Jt was in fact familiar to tj^e 
; ancient.s ami tbronghont the inUhlle ag^s^ 
i as a powder whicli, dissolved in wine or 
I otberw i.se. assuaged j»ain, and produco<l. 

1 tofiipoiarv insensibility iluiing surgical 
o])erat iojis. bklomuMl kournier, ijt; 1 /ru.r- 

I Xnif, 1877. i. S(k7. 

j Ma.nna.. koacliam tolls us. ''I’liere 
I are many tliat believe and allinn ^the 
I manna which is sold in the shopjics of mir 
I apothecaries, to be of the .<ani(> whieli fell 
from Heaven, arid wher(.‘with the Israelites 


In this bag shall wake her, tJiougli .she i w'cre fcd<lo/' He tlieu proceeds to give 
ha<l rlnirik 0 ])ium, I reasons wliy this cannot bo. Truth, of our 

Or eaten mamlrakes - ! Tinirs, lh38, p. 174. Not unlike what is 

, 1 • I/. , . ^ ’ popnlarlv known as manna is the sweet 

Shakespoar himself makes Jago say of j .vhudi is yiolikHi hy the danisou and 

Uthello: ! (,ther trees in this country, and which ao- 

“ - Not poppy, nor mandragoia, j temoinber 

Nor all the drowsv svnms of the w'orld, i wliore he leigns iJiat 

Shall ever medicine ‘the(‘ to that sw'cet j tire golden age should return under 

j tlie auspices ol Asiinns (nallus, among 

Wliiclv thou ow-Mst yesterday.” 1 pi'odigies, 


The mandrake is mentioued in the “ Fly- 
ing betwixt Montgomery and P<4w'art?’ 
1029 : 

“The Weird Si.stors wand ring, as they 
were wont then. 

Saw roavens rugand at tJiat rat ton, he 
a lion ruit, 

They ru used at the mandrake, vnmade 
lik a man ; 

A bea.st bund with a borieraud, iu ane 
old buit.” 

This i.s what Dokkor rotors to in his 
“ Newos from Ifell/’ KiOO. Randolph, 
in the ■Jealous liOvers,” 1032, makes Dip- 
sos say t o G’n re 1 1 1 y 1 as : 

“The ravens, .screech-owls, and the 
mandrakes voice 

Shall be thy constant niusick.” 

Nald^os. in his play of Totonham (k>nrt.” 
1038, has this pa.s.sago ; it i.s WorHigooil, 
who spoak.s : 

' The dismal shrieks 

Of fat all ow !es, and groare.s cjf dv ing 
nmiidrake.s, 

* AVbilst her .«ioft pnlnio wnrnrd mino, 
were mnsicke to mo.^' 


“ dune (piercus sudabunt rosclda 
mol la ” 

This is, of conr.^ic, oiir mel-<lew or hnney- 
<lew : it drops, t»> a modilie<l ('xtont, from, 
j the full-lc'aved lime; but in New’ Zealand, 
the uianuka-tree exudes a resin, wdiich 
readily clot.s into a bard substance, very 
agreeable to the palate, and rniicb liked. 
See W. Rrowmvs Works by Ha/.lilt, ii.. 
Notes v. Mrl-Drv'. 

I Manx Christenings.- Waldron, 
; .speaking of the Manx chri.stenings, says; 

: “The wliole cr>untry round are invited to 
; them; and, after having baptized the 
cliiid, whicli ilioy always do in Hie church, 

: let them live ovei- so distant from it, they 
; return to the bon.se, and spend tho whole 
; day, arid good part of the night, fea.st- 
: ing/’ Worls, p. 170. 

Manx Customs.- Tn a .stati.stfcal 
I account of (kimpbellon, Argyloshire, in 
, 1794, it is said; “ We road of a King of 
I H e Isle of Mann .sending his .shoes to his 
; Ma.jesty of Dublin, refjuiriug him to carry 
i them before his people on a high festival, 

I or expect his vongoanco.’’ This good Bub- 
I linian King di.sc()verR a spirit of humanitv 
; ami wisdom rarely found in hotter timesk 
! His subject.s urged him not to submit to 
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the iudignity of bearing the Mankbman’s 
* shoes. I had rather/’ said lie, “ not 

4 >nly bear but cat them, tlian that one 
province of Ireland should beaj* the deso- 
lation of war.” A coniniunieatioii 
to Notrs iuM QufnicHj about 1875, 
says : Irr» lately publislicxl tale, entitled 

‘ Green lliHs by the Sea,’ the scene of 
which is laid in the Isle of Alan, a strange 
Manx custom is described. It appears 
that up to the year 18 15, and perhaps still, 
in a capital ti-ial Iho bishop and arch- 
<leacoti were required to appear ni)on the 
bgneh. The question put to the jury was 
not, as in England, “Guilty” or “Not 
Guilty,” hut “ May the man of the chan- 
<tel continue to sitP” TIkj answer was a 
plain “\'es” or “No.” In the latter 
•e*ase the <leparturo of the clergy was fol- 
lowed by a .'•entence of <leatli. An excel- 
lent accoiint, alniost too long foj* the iin- 
iTitMiiate purpose, of the usages an<i beliefs 
•of the island may ho fonntl iii Glover’.s 
fUuatratfUl Gah/c, ISfiO. Alany of those 
local practices are analogous to those ob- 
servtMi elsewhere at Easter, May-day, 
Midsummer, and Cbristmas. Particular 
nttoiition may be <iii‘ected to the CaaH 
or festival in lionoiir of St. Itrid- 
get, on the 1st of Eebiuaiy, ami to the 
•custom of blowing horns on the mountains 
oil lao Bduldj/n, or I tsupposo 

•that the provonbial expression current in 
Gio Isle of Alan : 

“On Shrove Tuesday night, though the 
supper be fat, 

Pefore JCaster <Iay thou mayst fast for 
that ” — 

arose from the improvident exiiendiiur© 
•customary at thi.s season of almo.st univer- 
sal jubilee. In the Isle (»f Man, accord- 
ing to WaUlron, the month of Alay is 
•every yeiir ushered in with the following 
•ceroinony : “In almost all the great 

parishes, they cliuse from among the 
<laug]iters of the most wealthy farmers a 
young maid for the Queen of May. She 
is drost in the gayest and best manner 
they can, and is attende<l by about twenty 
others, who are called maids of honour ; 
she has also a young man, wdio is her 
captain, and lia.s under his command a 
good number of inferior oflicers. In op- 
position to her is the Queen of AVinter, 
who is a man dressed in woman’s clothes, 
with woollen hoods, furr tippets, ami 
loa(le<l witli the warmest aiul heaviest 
habits one upon another : in the same 
manner are tliose who represent her at- 
tendants drost, nor is she without a cap- 
tain and a troop for her defoiico. Both 
being equipt as proper emblems, of the 
beauty of the Spring, and the deformity 
of the Winter, they set forth from their 
irospcctive quarters; the one preceded by 


violins and flutes, the other ivitl th*e rough 
musick of tlie tongs and cleavers. Both 
companies march till they meet on a com- 
mon, and then their trains engage in a. 
mock battle. If the Queen tff AVinter’s 
forties got the better so far as to take tli(‘ 
Queen of May prisoner, she is ransomed 
for so much as pays the expences of the 
day. After this ceremony, AVinter ami 
her company retire, and divert tliemselvos 
in a barn, and the otluyrs remain on tlu' 
green, whore, having danced a con siller- 
able time, they conclude the evening with 
a feast ; the Queen ;it one table Avith her 
maids, the Captain with liis troop at an 
other. Tlioro are seldom less tlian fiftv 
or sixty persons at each board, hut iio« 
move than three knives.” 

IVIa.nx Folk-Lore. AA^aldron tell.^ 
us: “On the 21th of December, towards 
evening, all the servants in general havt; 
a lioli<lay ; they go not to bed ail iiifilit, 
but ramble about till the hells ring in all 
tlie churelies, \\ Iiich is at twelve o’clock: 
prayers being over, they go to hunt tlu* 
wren ; and, after liaving found one of 
these poor birds, they kill her, and lay 
her on a bior with tlie utmost solemnity, 
bringing her to the parish church, ami 
burying her with a whimsical kind of sol 
enmity, singing dirges over her in the 
Aliiiix litnguage, wliicli they call her knell ; 
after which, CMiristmas begins.” 

Train, in his “ llistoricnl and Htatisti 
cal Account of the Isle of Alan,” 1815, 
goes somewhat at large into this ancioin 
cu.stqm : “ Hunting the wren has been a 
pa-stirne in the Isle of Afan from time im- 
memorial. Tn W’^aldron’s time it was ob- 
soj-ved on the 24th December, which I 
have adopled, though for a century past 
it has been ob.served on St. vStophen’s Day. 
This singular ceremony was founded on a 
tradition, that in former times a fairy 
of iincomnum beauty exerted such undue 
influence over the male population, that 
she, at yaiious times, i ml need by hoi- 
sweet voice nunihcrs to follow her foot 
steps, till by degree.s she le<l them into 
the sea, where they perished. Tbi.s bar 
baroirs exercise of power had continued 
for a great longtli of time, till it was ap- 
preheudo<l that the island Avould he ex- 
haust etl of its defenders, when a kniglit- 
errant sprang up, who <liseovered some 
means or countervailing the charms used 
by this .syren, and ev^en lai<i a plot for hei* 
dtvstruction, Avhich she onlj’^ escaped at 
the monieiit of extreme hazard, by taking 
the form of a wren. But, though slie 
evado<l instant annihilation, a spell Ava» 
cast upon her by wliieh .she wa.s condemned 
on every .succetHling New A’^ear’vS Day to 
roiinimate the same form with the defini- 
tive .sentence, that she must nltimate]> • 
perish by human hand. In consequence 
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of this well-authenticate<l lepieiKh on the 
specific anniversary, every rnan an^ boy 
in tlio island (except those who have 
thro\?n ofj the trammels of superstition) 
devote the hours between sum rise an<l 
sunset to the hope of extirpniing 
the fairy, and woe be to tlio indi- 
vidual birds of this species who 
show' themselves on this fatal day to j 
the active enemies of the race ; they are i 
pursued, pelted, fireil at, and dcstroye<l I 
ivithout mercy, and their feathers pre- ! 
Rerve<l with religious care, it heiju’; an ! 
article of belief, that every one of 
the relics Kathere<l iii this laudable pur- 
suit is an etrectual preservative from siiip- 
wroclv f(jr one year, and tlial llshermen j 
would be coTisidered as extremely fool- j 
haixly, who should enter upon his occu- 
pation witliont such a safeKuard. AVhen | 
the chase ceases, one of the little victims i 
is ^affixed to the top of a lon^ polo, witli 
its wings e\tende<l, and carried in front 
of the hunters, who march in procession 
to every house, (Planting the following 
rhyme ; 

‘ We hunted the wren for Bobbin the j 
Bobbin, 

We bunted the wren for Jack of the I 
Can, I 

We hunted the wren for Hobhin the i 
Bobbin, 

Wo hunted the wren for every one.’ 

“ After making the usual cirmiit 
and collecting all the money they 
could obtain, they laid the tvren oil 
a bier, and carried it in proces- 
sion, to the parish churchyard, where, 
with a whimsical kind of solemnity, they 
made a grave, buried it, ami .sung dirges 
over it in the Manks language, which they 
callerl her krielJ. After the obsequies w^ere 
performed, the company ()utsi<le the 
churchy a nl w'all formo<l a circle, and 
danctxl to music wdiich they had providtHl 
for the occasion. At present there is no 
particular day for pursuing the wren ; it 
is captured by boys alone, who follow tlie 
old custom, principally for amusement. 
On St. Stephen’s Day, a group of hoys go 
from door to door with a w’ren suspen<le<l 
by the logs, in the centre of two hoop.'^, 
crossing each other at right angles, deco- 
rated wdtii evergreens and rihaiids, sing- 
ing lines called Hunt the Wren. If, at the 
close of this rhyme, they be fortunate 
enough to obtain a small coin, they gave in ! 
return a feather of the wu-en ; and before j 
the close of the day, the little biixi may j 
sometimes bo seen hanging almost featker- 
less. The <?ercmony of the interuient of 
this^ bird in the churchyard, at the close 
of St. Stephen’s Day, has long since been 
abandoned; and the sea-s!ioro or some 
iva^te ground was subslit iite<] in its 


place.” A longer version of the song 
given above may be seen in H alii well’s 
Archaic Diciiomiry^ 1860. Mr. Ditchfield 
remarks: ‘‘Fanciful interpreters luive 
stHui in the stoning of the wren a connec- 
tion with the stoning erf St. Stepbeu, 
whose martyrdom occurr<?<l oiiT the day of 
the observance of this barbiAou.s custom. 
Aiictlior legend is that ofie of St. Ste- 
phen’s guards was aw'akoiied by a bird 
jusl. as bis prisoner was about to escape. 
OUl thinUsh 1806, p. 33. A\al- 

<lrori a<lds: “ Thei e is not a ba rn iinoccii- 
pied the wliole twelve <lays of Christmjs, 
every parish hiring fiddlers at the puhhek 
charge. On Twelfth Day the fiddler lays his 
head ill some one of tlie w enches' laps, and 
a third person asks, wdio such a maid, or 
such a maid shall marry, naming the girls 
then present one after another; to wliich 
ho answers accor<ling to Ids own wdiim, or 
agreeable to Ihe intimacies he has tgken 
notice of during the time of inerrimoiit. 
But whatever he says is as absolutely de- 
pended on as an oracle ; and if he happens 
to couple twu) people w ho have an aA’orsion 
to each other, tears and vexiition succcmmI 
the mirth. This they call cutting off the 
fiddler’s head ; for, after this, he is dead 
for the whole year.” 

“ Tlie old story of infants being 
changed in their cradles, is here 
in such credit, that mothers are in 
continual terror at the thoughts of it. I 
Avas prevailed upon myself to go and see a 
chihl, who, tliey tol<l me. was one of Ihesty 
changelings, tiiul imleed rmisi own avius 
not a little surprized as well as shocked at 
the .sight. Nothing under lloavoii could 
have a more beautiful face; but tho’ be- 
tw'e<*n five and six years old, and seem- 
ingly licaUhy, he was so fai* from being 
alilo to Avalk or stand that he could not 
.so much as move any one joint : his limh.s 
AA'ere A^astly long for Ids age, hut smaller 
than an infaTit’s of .six inontlis ; his com- 
plexion was perfoi'My delicate, and lie had. 
the finest liair in the worki : he never spoke- 
nor cryed, ate .sc.arce ajiything, and was 
very .’^eklom seen to smile ; hut if anyone 
called him a fairy -elf he Avonld frowui, ami 
fix Ids eyens so earnestly on tluise wdio said 
it, a.s if he Avoukl look them through. His 
mother, or at lea.st his supposcxl motlier, 
being very poor, frequently went out a 
cliaring, and left him a Avliolo day to- 
gether : the neighhour.s, out of curiosity 
IniA'^e often looked in at the Avindow' to .see 
how lie helmvod Avhcri alone, which, wdien- 
ever they <lid, they AA’ere sure to find 1dm 
laughing, and in the utmost tieliglit. This 
mtKio them judge that he was not Avithout 
company more pleasing to him than any 
mortal’s could he; and what made thi» 
cohjecturo seem the more reasonable, Avas, 
that if he Avere left ev'cr so dirty, the^ 
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woman, at lier rcturiij saw him with a 
clean face, and his hair combed with the 
utmost exacijiGSS and nicety/’ Wal- 
dron also mentions Another woman, 
who, being great with child, ana 
expoctirig every moinent the gf)nd hour, 
as she lay awake one night in her 
bed, she #saAv seven or eight little 
w(»inen come into lier cliatnber, one of 
w'lioin had an infant in her arms. They 
were followcxl by a man of ilie same size, 
in the habit of a miriistcr.” A mock 
christening ensnod, and “they baptize<l 
the infant by the name of Joan, which 
made her known she was piegnant of a 
girl, as it proven I a few <lay.s after, when 
she was delivered.'’ 

Waldron tells ns that there is in the 
Isle of Man, “ The Fairies Saddle, a stone 
termed so, as I snpimse, from the simili- 
tude it has of a saddle, ft seems to lie 
lo^se on the CMlge of a small rock, and the 
wise natives of Man tell yon, it is every 
night rniule use of by the fairies, but what 
kind of horses they arc, on wliose hacks 
this is put, J could never find any of them 
who pretendwl to resolve mo.” He also 
tells us that “ the Manks confidently as- 
sert that the first inhabitants of their 
islands were fairies, and that these little 
people have still their residence among 
thorn. They call t hem the good people, and 
say they live in wilds and for-ests, and on 
mountains, and shun groat. citi€»s hocanso 
of tlie wickcxlnoss acted therein. All the 
houses are blessed wJioro they visit, for 
they lly vice. A person w’ould be thought 
imprudently propnane, wdio should suffer 
his family to go to be<l without having 
first set a tub, or pail full of clean water, 
for these guests to bathe themselves in, 
wdiich the natives aver they constantly do, 
as soon as the eyes of the family are closed, 
wherever they vouchsafe to come. If any- 
thing happen to be mislaid, and found 
again, they pro.sently tell you a fairy took 
it and returned it. If you chance to get 
a fall and hurt yourself, a fairy laid some- 
thing in your way to throw you dowm, as 
a punishment for some sin you have com- 
mitted.” Again, we are told the fairies 
Jire supposed to be fond of bunting. “There 
is no persuading the inhabitants but that 
these n nut i rigs are frequent in the island, 
and that these little gentry, being to») 
proud to ride on Manks horses, which they 
might find in the field, make use of the 
English and Irish ones, wdiich are brought 
over and kept by gentlemen. They say 
that nothing is more common than to find 
these poor beasts in a morning all over 
sweat and foam, and tired almost to death, 
when their owners believe they have never 
been out of the stable. A gentleman of 
Balla-fl etcher assured me he had three rir 
four of his best horses killed with these 


nocturnal journeys.” IJcscr. Isle 

of Alan, Works, p. 13(5. 

“The natives tell you, that, before 
any person dies, the processwui of 
the funeral i^s acted by •» a sort of 
beings, which for that end render (hem- 
sedves visible. 1 know several that have 
offered to m.'ike oath, that, as they have 
been passing the road, <»ne of these fune- 
rals has come behind th(*m, ami oven laid 
the bier on their shoulders, as tho’ to a.s- 
si.st the bearers. One pei son, who assured 
me he ha<l been served so, told me that tho 
tiesli of Isis shonhler had been very much 
brnisod, ami was hljvck fur many weeks 
after. There are few' or none of theiu 
who pretend not to havi' seen or heard 
these imaginary ohsequies, (for I must not 
omit that they sing psalms in the same 
manner as those do who acfompany the 
! corpse of a dead friend), which so little 
I diller from real ones, that they are not to 
I be known till both (joflin and inonrnerS are 
: seen to viuiisli at the church doors. These 
I they take to be a sort of frieiully demons; 

I and their business, they say, is to warn 
: people of what is to liefall them : accord- 
I ingfy, they give notice of any stranger’s 
I approach, by tho trampling of horses at 
j tho gate of the house wdiore they are to 
I arrive.” “ .Vs to circles in the grass, and 
I the impression of small feet among the 
S snow*, I cannot deny but 1 have seen them 
; frequently, and once 1 thought I heard a 
j wdiistle as tho’ in my c'ar, when noluxly 
that could make it was near me.” 

Higdon, in the “Polychronicon,” tells ns 
that the wit dies in the Isle of Man an- 
ciently sold wands to mariners, and de- 
livered them in knots tio<l upon a thread 
exactly as the liaplanders did. Stories of 
mermaids, water-bulls, and other marine 
phenomena, are current among the 
inhabitants. AValdron mentions a 
chamet, a copy of an inscription, 
found under a cross (wdiich was 
carefully preserved and carrie<l to 
the vicar, wdio wrote copies of it 
and dispersed thorn over the Island). 
“They tell yon,” says lie, “that they are 
of such wonderful virtue to such as wear 
them, that on whatever birsiiiess they go, 
they are certain of success. They also 
dofeml from witchcraft, evil tongues, and 
all efforts of the devil or his agents ; and 
that a wmnian wearing one of thorn in lier 
bosom, w hile she is pregnant, shall by no 
accident whatever lose tlie fruit of her 
w'omb. I liave fro(|uontly rode by the 
stone under which they say the original 
paper w^as found, but it would now bo 
looked upon as the w'orst sacrilege to make 
any attempt to move it from the place.” 
He gives also tho tenor of tho inscription : 
“Fear Go<l, obey tho Priesthood, and do 
by your iioighbour as you would have him 
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to <lo to* you.** J)i‘SCi\ of the Isle of Moo, \ 
Works, 174. « i 

Waldron says: “ JSo person will go j 
out <tn any material alfair without | 
taking soniT? salt in tiieir pockets, inucli j 
less reniovo from one house to another, | 
marry, put out a ehil<l, or take one to ! 
nurse, without salt being mutually in- : 
terchanged : nay, tho’ a poor <‘roatnre be : 
almost farnish(?(i in the stieots, he will not ; 
accept any foo<l yf)u will give him, unless ; 
you Join salt to the rest of your honevo- • 
lence.** 4*ho reason assiginwl by the | 
natives for this is too ridiculous to he 
transcribed, i.e., ‘‘ the account given by a • 
pilgrim of (ho <JissoIntion of an inchante<l j 
Palace on the Island, occasioned by salt ; 
spilt on the grond.’’ 

The belief in secoml sight is iUiistrateJ j 
bj' ii soctiinl passage: “As didicult as 1 •; 
found it (o bring myself to give any faith ! 
to this, ] lia\e fje(|uent]y been very much i 
surpri.se<I, when, on visiting a frieml, I j 
have found tho table ready spread, ami i 
everything in order to receive me, and lunl i 
been fold by the person to whom .1 wont, 
that he ha<l knowledge of my coming, or 
some other guest, by these gooil-natured 
iiitolligeiicoris. Nay, wlioii obliged to be 
absent some time from homo, iny own scr- j 
vants have assui’ed mo, they were informed | 
by these uiea]is of my return, ami expeetetl | 
me the vei-y hour I came, though perliaps | 
it was some days before T hoped it TuyseJf ! 
at my going abroad. That this is fact, I | 
am positively convinccHl by many proofs. \ 
Waltlron*.s Description of ihv Isle of Mon, | 
Works, 130, 187, 

Speaking of ii crypt or soutoiiaiii ; 
chapel near Peel Ca.stlo, lie says, | 

within it are thirteen pillar.s, on ; 
which the whole chapel is supported. They ; 
have a superstition that wliatsoever stran- : 
ger goes to see this (tavern out of cnrio.vitv, ; 
and omits to count tlie pillars, shall do ; 
somothiiig to occasion being eon lined 
there.** Ibid., 104. See some va hi able ; 
paper.s on tlii.s braneh of the subject in ’ 
the Antiqaoiif for 1880 and 1805. 

Manx Funeral Customs. In 
the Isle of Man, observes 'rrairi, “'When 
a per.son dies, the corp.se is laid on what is • 
called a straightening-boar<l : a trencher, i 
with salt in ii , and a lighted eaiidle, are ; 
placed on the brea.st, and the bed, on which ; 
the straightening - board bearing the; 
corp.se rests, is generally strewixl with j 
strong-scented flowers.** Waldron says ; 
that “When a person dies, several of his '• 
ac<|uaintancc come to sit up Avitli him, | 
wdiich they call the wake. Tho Clerk of j 
the parisli is <4>ligcd to sing a psalm, in j 
which all tiie coinpany join : and after that I 
they begin some pastime to divert them- i 
a^dves, having .strong beer and tobacco | 
allowed them i i great plenty. Thi.s is a \ 
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custom borrowe<l from the Irish, as indeed ^ 
are many others much in fashion with ‘ 
them. They give no invitation, but every 
laxly that had any acquaintance with the 
<le<^ea.sed comes, either on foot or horse- 
hack. J have seen .soiuetiuies, at a Maiiks 
Jliiria,], upwards of a huudred* horsemen 
and twice the number ou foeji : all these 
are onterlaiued at long tal)les. spread witJi 
:dl sorts of cold provi.sions, an«4 rum and 
brandy flies about at a lavish rate.** 

'riio procession of cari yiiig tlie cojpse 
to the grave is in tliis manner: Avlieu 
they come within a quarter of a mile of 
the church, Hiey are met hy the parsoif, 
who Avalks befoie them singing a pjrjilm, 
all the company joining witii him. In 
every clniich yard there is a cross rourid 
which they go three times before tliey 
emter the cbnr(4i.’* A weird and amusing 
stcry of the Manx biHjonc i.s told by the 
Rev. R. G. (V)well in t he A nliQnai y Jov 
Decemlior, 1880. 

Manx Superstitions. Ncc Manx 
Folklore, supra. 

Manx Weddings. Waldron ‘says ; 

“ Notice is given to all tlie friernls and re- 
lations on both side.s, tho* they live ever 
so far distant. Not* one of tbe.se, unless 
detained by .si(?kness, fails coming and 
bringing something towartls the fea.st. : 
the nearest of kin, if tliey are able, com- 
monly contribute the most, so that they 
have va.st quantities of fowl.s of all .sorts: 

1 liave seen a dozen of capons in one platter 
and .«ix or eight fat geese in another ; sbef*p 
and hogs ro.asted whole, and oxen <livided 
but into quarter.s. 'I’bey are preceded to 
church by musick, who play all the while 
hefo.re them the tune, 4'lie Black and the 
(5rey, and no other is ever u.se<l at wed- 
dings.’* He add.s, “that when they arrive 
at the chnrch-yard, they walk three times 
round tho church before tliey enter it.*’ 
“They have hihlemon and brides- maid.s, 
w4io lea<^l the young couple as in lihiglan<l, 
only with tlii.s flifl'erence, that the former 
have ozier w and.s in tlieir hands, as an em- 
blem of superiority.** Dcscr. of the Isle 
of Mon, Works, Kill. For the Statutes of 
the Island see Train, ii , 1()7. 

Marbles. Marbles had no doubt 
tlieir origin in howls, and received tlieir 
name from the suhstaiice of which tho 
bowks were formerly made. Taw is an- 
other iiujiie of thi.s play, but the taw' w^as 
a.nd is, strictly speaking, a marble of 
larger size u.sed to aim at the others. 
Rogers notices jiiarbles in liLs “ Pleasures 
of Memory,** 1. 137. : 

“ Oil yon gray .stone that fronts the 
chan cel -door 

Worn smooth by busy feet, now seen no 
more, 

Eftcii eve w’O shot the marble through 
the ring.** 
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N<)twithstamliug Dr. Coriieliiis Scrib- I toin, but was known aiul iu tlie 

lortis's Injunctions concerning playthings liof<lcr-countios. Jt was iiiKhnibttHlly a 
of “ priinitivo airl simple antiquity/^ we form of an r)l<l English hobby-1 ioi-.sc, uiie 
are told ‘Mie yet condosconded to allow universally prevalent as a poptilu’^ sporty 
Martinus the use of some few nioderii play- and condij('te<l, as tlio reader s of Strull, 
things; such -.ts might prove of any benC' Douce, and otheis are alroaily well aware, 
fit to his rt!ind,by instilling an early notion with all kinds of groies<pie and wbimsieai 
of the Sei^iccs. Koi* (?xiini))le, he fonnd mummery. The etymology of the ten.ii is 
that marbles taugbt liiiii percussion and doubtful. Instinct prompts one to sng- 
the laws of motion ; nutci‘ackers the use of go.st an as.sociatiou uitli a practice i li- 
the lover, swinging on the ends of a board tended to commemorate Maid Marian, 
the balance ; l>ott losei ews the vice ; whirli- Marita^ium or Amabyr.-* The 
gigs the axis ami peritrocliia ; bird-cages fino payable to the Kiiig or CVowii on the 
Jhe pulley ; and tops the centrifugal : marriage of an heir or lieii ess. J’lie Cinque 
mutioa.’’ iJob (•berry was thought useful ; Ports claimed within tlieir liberties an 
and instructive, as it taught, “at once, • exemption. See Morris’s Chaucer [L'tfr 
two noble virtues, patience and C'onstamjy ; : of Chaucer, l'J-2()), wbeixi it is stated that 
the fir.st in adlmring to the pursuit of one . on the 2Stli December. 1370, the King 
end, the latter in him ring disappoint- granted Cliaucor ibo cusUnlv of live soli- 

incnt.’ hi a Coventry penny token of : «]ajes of rent in Snlys in Kent, which were 

1801 the boys are rejjrc.sented playing at in tbo royal bands in constMiiience of the 
in;rrhl(?s in the free .school. ; minority of the heir of John vSolys* de- 

MarCp to Cry the.-- A harvest C(*a.sed, iogetlioi' with the marriogo of tlie 
emstom ill Her(dordshire. See Halliwell ; said heir. In the \'ear-book of xxx. jOd- 

in V., and Vnjhnj supra. ! ward I. a case at law is describe<l, in the 

Ma.r|^a.ret’S| St-i Day. — (July : course of whi(di it wa.s elicited that, in 
20). Butler, in his “ hives of the Saints,'' ; Corinvall, it was then a manorial custom 
date.s tlie commcnoenicMt of tliis saiuCs ' where a homluonuin married out of the 
celebrity in our country from, the Cm- i manor where she was 7t‘svo//h that she 
jsado.s. ‘ 111 tlie third * volume of the ! «hi)uld find .surety to the lord of the said 
“ Sliakespoar Soiacty’s Papeis,” Collier ; manor io return to it after the death of 
notices .several entries in the registers of j liA.sharid, if he priMloceased her. .It 
St. Saviour', s, Sout}n\ark, relating to i also laid down at the same time, that 

dramas and otlan* fcstivi^ celebration's on ; wboro a bondwoman, or neyfe, married a 

this day in the olden time. Among these? i freeman, the act of marriage moiely en- 
is a record belonging to 30 Hoii. VI., as * fram*liis(Kl bci- during tlie litetime of Jicr 
followxs : “ Eyr.ste, ayd to t he ployors vpon I Jmsband ; but when she marritxl the lord of 
Soynt MiirgVets Day, vij"." Again, iu I fbe manor, .she was thereby enfranchised 
the Churchwarden.s' Accounts of Basing- • Kir ever. Gobyr-mcrch is explained to lie 
bourm?, Cambridgeshir<.>, appear.s this | the Welsh term for the maiden's fee or 
memorandum: “ Boveived at the play i payable on marriage. It might he 
held on St. Margaret’s Day, a.d. mdxi’, I ibo form of money or kind. In .some 
iu Ba.siughoiMi, of the holy martyr St' I phice.s it was redeemed or coinniutcHl for 
Oem’ge , . Beceivtsl of the 1'ownshiu : -’i payable to the lord, as in tlie Ho- 
of lloyston, xii\, Tharfield, vi«. viiH, Mel- I of dun, appertaining to the Earl ot 

ton, V**. iiii^h" ; and so on, and at the | Amndol, who granted foi- £t)() in the time 
end ()(‘cur these, two ciirioiis items : “ Item, i ‘'i. Elizabeth jierpotual exemption from 
received of the 'I'own of Ba.singborii on ; ibis tax. 

the .Monday and Eriday after tlie play, i Mark. Some years ago, a gentleman, 
together aviUi other comers on the Aloli- | writing in the “ Athcnanim," ohservt?d : 
<liiy, xiv**. Item, received on the Wed- j “ I can tell you of a fancy tlint .some 
nesday after the pla\ , with a pot of ale at i people have in the wilder parts of Craven, 
Knoesworth, all <‘o.sls deducted, i*. vii"^. I that if tJie mark of a dead pmson (the 
.rt may be noted tliat Queen's College, i body, however, not being cold) bo put to 
Cambridge, was fouiuUxl in 1440 by Mar- | a w 'i\\, it is valid in law. A f(uv years ago, 
garet of Anjou, consort of Henry VI., j n case of this nat me occurred. A farm el- 
and called “The College of St. Margaret | had omitted to make his will ; he died, 
and St. Barnard," to whom it was | and before the bixly wa.s cold, a will was 
jointly <ledicatcfl. .\ .separate life of tliis ! prepared by some relative (of course in his 
Saint was printed more than once iu the ! own favour), and a mark, purjxirting to 
I6th century. be that of the deteasevd, was made by put- 

Mari Lhwyd. It has been satisfac- fbe pen into the hand of the dea<l 

toiily shown that the Mari JJiwytL or man, and so making his mark to the will, 

horse’s skull decked with ribbons, which The btxly of the man was not then cold, 

used to be carried about at Christmas in i The will was contested by some parties* 
Wales, was not exclusively a AVelsh ciis- i and, 1 belie\e, proceeded to trial at.law^; 
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when the circumstances of the belief of tiie 
parties came out in evidence.' ’ • 

Market-Penny.— Money for the 
purchiftse of Jiquor at market. Tlio refer- 
ence is of covirse to the old silver coin. 

Markets. — The distinction between 
the fair and the inarket has been already 
pointed out (Fairs). The latter outlived 
the former, because it was less liable to 
objection, as buildinj^ and population in- 
creased : but both are j;radually disappear- 
ing finder the pressure of social aud poli- 
tical changes, an<l the universality or the 
shop and store. In and around the metro- 
polis the markets were at a period well 
within living recollectiini numerous 
enough. Those at Covent Carden, Lead- 
enhall, Smithtield and Billingsgate are 
still nourishing. But wo long hud others 
scattertnl in various directions, and suc- 
cessively suppressed or abandoned as in- 
consistent with iruxlern cnmlitions and re- 
quirements. I may specify: — ! 

Stocks Market on the Newport Market ; 
site of the Mansion ShopheixTs Market; 
House. Hence the Chelsea Market : 
Poultry and Coney- Kniglitsbriflgo Mar- 
hope Lane : ket : 

TJie Hay Market in Oxford Market : 

St. J ames' s ; Ca ni a by IM a rket ; 

Newgate Market ; Cumberland Mar- 
Karri ngdon Market ; ket 

Clare M arket ; ( f o r m o r 1 y S t. 

Bloomsbury Market; .James's Market). 


a reason why, so that will not bo laiighen 
at. We knowo wel ynough your reason 
of Tho. Beket, and thinke you are ashamed 
of it : tell us where it was" decree<l, hy the 
Churche or Generali Counsell. Tell xis 
also, if ye can, why the ofie side of the 
stroto in Cheapeside farstes that daye, 
being in London diocesse, anH tlie other 
side, beingo of Canterbury dM>cesse, fastes 
nofr' and soe in (Uher townes moo. Could 
not Bekets holynes reaclie over the strete, 
or would he notr' If he couldo not, ho 
i.s not so mighty a Saint as ye make hym ; 
if ho would not, he was maliciouse, thj^ 
woulde not doe soe muche for the citye 
wherein ho was borne." -77ic IhirnyiufC 
of ranlcs Chvrchc (ir>(il), lofuL by Bp. Pil- 
kington. There i.s a superstitious notion 
in the North of Kngland that if any of the 
family die within ilio year, the mark of 
tlio .shoo will be impressed on tin? .nslies in 
the hearth, which it is usual to sift^on 
this eve. It is customary in Yorksliire, 
as a clergyman of that county informed 
me, for tlie coininon people to sit an<l 
watch in the church porch on St . Mark'?- 
Kve, from eleven o’clock at night till one 
in the morning. Tho third year (for thifi 
inii.st be done thrice), they are supposed to 
see the ghosts of all those who are to die 
tlio next year, pa.ss by into the church. 
When any one sickens that i.s thought tij 
have been seen in this manner, it is pnv 
.sently whispcro<l about that lie will not 
recover, for that such, or such an one, win: 


The Uay-Markot or St. James's Market ; has watehe<l St. iMark’s h^ve, says so. Tlii^ 
had cea.sc<l almo.st before the time of men ; superstition is in smh force, that if the 
now living to bo what its name implies, i patients iliemselves hear of it, they almost 
and what it wa.s in the old days in its par- j despair of recovery. Many are said to 
ticular way as much as Covent Garden or ’ have actually di^l by their imaginary 
Ixiadenhali, Suckling alhnles to it in the ! fears on the occasion ; a truly lamentable. 


Ballad of a Wedding : 

“ At Charing Cross, hard by tlie way, 
Where thou ami I, Dick, sell our hay, 
— There is a house with stairs — " 


but by no means incre<lihlc, instance of 
human folly. Brockett, in Iris "North 
Country Glossary," 181(), notices a .similar 
custom of watching for tho ghosts of those 
! who were to die the next year, and who 


In comparatively recent times Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts endeavoured to establi.sli Cml- 
iinibia Market. 


were allegcfi to pass in procession before 
the watchers in their ordinary dres.s. It 
was an usage which became very trouble- 


Mark’s St., Day or Eve. (April \ 
25th). — Strypo, iu his "Annals of | 
the Reformation," under 1559, informs 1 
us: "The 25th April, St. Mark’s Day 
(that year), wa.s a proces.sion in divers 
pari.slios of London, and the citizens went 
with their banners abroad in their respec- 
tive parishes, singing in Latin the Kyrie 
Eleesori, after tho old fa.shion," " Al- 
thoughe Ambrose saye that the churche 
knewe no fastinge day betwix Ea.ster and 
Whitsondiiy, yet beside inanye fastes in 
the Rogation weeke, our wise popes of 
late yeare.s have devysed a monstrous fast | 
on Saint Marker, Daye. All other fastinge I 
^laies aro on the holy '.lay even, only Saint 
Marke must h^ve his day fasted. Tell us 


.some, because the persons, who kept tho 
vigil, real or preteiKled, paid any grudge 
by giving out. that they had seen the ghost 
of .such an one. 

There is still some vestige pre.seiwe<l of 
an old superstitious practice, followed by 
our ancestors on this Eve, of riddling chaff 
a.s a method of divining the death -of per- 
son.s connecte<l with the family or the ope- 
rators themselvG.s. Mr. Atkinson, in the 
" Clev^oland Glossary," 1808, de.scribes this 
absurd species of augury thus: "Tho 
riddle is filled with chaff, tho scene of 
operations being the barn-floor with both 
barn-doors set wide open ; the hour is mid- 
I night or just before, and each person of 
l^the party takes tho riddle in succession, 
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and riddles the contents. Should no ap- 
pearance present itself during the action, 
death is not imminent to the person ope- 
rating. or to his friends. But, on the 
other hand, the appearaneo of a funeral 
procession, of even of persons simply bear- 
ing a coflfin, is a certain augury of 'death, 
either toahe then riddlor himself, or to 
some one near to him.” Sir William 
Vaughan of Merioneth says, in his Golden 
Grove, 16U0, “ In the yearo of our Lord, 
1589, I being as then but a hoy, do remem- 
ber that an ale wife, making no exception 
^df dayes, would needes briio upon Saint 
Markes days; but loe, the marvailous 
worko of Gtxl ! whiles she was thus labor- 
ing, the top of the cliimney took fire ; and, j 
before it could bo quenched, lier house was i 
quite burnt. Surely, a gentle w'arning i 
to them that violate and propliaiie forbid- I 
<lon dales. Bishop Half says: ‘^Oii St. 1 
]\Jark’s day, ble.ssings upon the corn are 
implorwl.” Bennant says, that in North 
AVales no farmer dare hohl his team on 
St. Mark’s Day, because, as they believe, 
one man’s team was markcM:! that did work 
that day with the loss of an ox. The 
Church of Homo ob.serves St. Mark’s Day 
as a day of abstinence, in imitation of 
St. Mark’s disciples, the first Chri.stians 
of Alexandria, who, under this Saint’s con- 
duct were eminent for their groat prayer, 
abstinence, ami sobriety. 

Marlow Fair.— This annual affair, 
hold on the last tliree days of October, w'as 
originally a conces.sioii in 1824 by Edward 
11. to Hugh Marlow', lord of the manor 
of Chipping Marlow. The fair has been 
lately (1908) abolished a.s a nuisance, and | 
Ceneral Owen Williams, the pre.sent lord 
of the manor, received £200, raised by 
public subscription, to itidernnify him for 
the loss of the attendant protit. 

Marriage Lines.- 'the familiar 
name among tlie poorer classes for the 
marriage certificate, which costs under the 
Act of William IV. half a crown, but ! 
which the officiating minister not unfre- 
quently presents to the bride in the case 
of persons of humble means -of course 
transcribing from the register in the 
vestry. 

Martinmas. ^ -- (Xovember 11). In 
the Roman Calendar I find the subsequent 
observations on the 11th of November: — 

“ Wine.s are tasted and drawn from the 
lees. The Vinalia, a feast of the ancients, I 


all the young people in the neighbourhood 
afftemblod here, as they do iioav upon the 
adjacent 8t. Ann’s hill, upon St. Ann’s 
Day.” In the Chunihw'ardeiis’ Accounts 
of iSt. Martin Outwich, Lfftidon, are the 
folloAviug articles; — a.p. 1517. “ Payd on 
Soynt Martens Day for bred and drynko 
for the syngers, vd.” a.p. 1521. “ it’m 
for mendyng of the hovell on Sent Marten, 
vjd.” It’rn for rovse garlands, brede, w'yiie, 
and ale, on ij Sent Martens Days, x\<L 
ob.” A.D. 1525. “ Payd for hnnlp, ale, 

and w\vno, and garlonds, on Seynt Mar- 
lyns Day, y® translacymi, xvjd.” In the 

Debate and Stryfe betwene Soincr and 
Wynter ” (a traiislation from the French 
circa. 1520), Winter says ; 

“ Somor, men make great joy what tyme 
1 com in 

For companye.s gaderoth togyther on 
tlie one of soynt martyn ; 

Thor is n other greato nor small bui than 
they will drinke wyiio. 

If tliey sholdo lay tlioyr cote to gage to 
<lrynko it or it fine.” 

This little glimpse is probably alike applic- 
able to our continental noigli hours and 
ourselves, llazlitt’s Vopuhir l*octry, iii,, 
88. Douce says, that on St. Martin’s 
night boys expose vessels of water, wdiich 
they 'suppose w'ill bo converted intii wine, 
'riio parents deceive them hy siibst ituting 
Avine. Does this artifice throw any side- 
light on the miracle at the marriage at 
Cana of Galilee? And are we entitled to 
put a similar interpretation on a harmless 
stratagem of an analogous kind noticed 
under St. Nicholas’s Day ? This, in some 
districts, is corruptly called Martlemas, 
In I he Glossary to Keuuett’s “ Parochial 
Antiquitie.s,” Salt-Sih'or is explained to 
be, “ One penny paid at the Feast of Saint 
Martin by the servile tenants to their 
lord, as a commutation for the service of 
carrying their lord’s salt from market to 
his larder.” This Avas for the purpose of 
curing stock for winter use, including 
Martlemas beef. Formerly a custom pre- 
vailo<l e\'oryAvhero amongst us, though 
generally confined at pre.'^eut to country 
villages, of killing cows, oxen, swine, t^c., 
at thi.s sea.son, Avbich Avere cured for the 
Avinter, Avhen fresh provisio7i.s were seldom 
or never to be ha<f. In Tusser’s Hus- 
bandry,” under June, are the following 
lines : 


remoA^ed to this day. Bacchus in the i “ When Easter comes avIio knows not 
figure of M.artin.” Stukeley, si)eaking of | than 

Martinsall-hill, observes: *‘M take the j That veale and bacon is the man ? 
name of this hill to come from the merri- 1 Martilmas Beefe doth beare good 

merits among the Northorn people, call’d | tacke, 

Martinalia, or drinking healths to the | When countrey folke do dainties lacke.” 
memory of »St. Martin, practis’d by our j With this note in “ Tusser Redivivus,” 
Saxon and Danish ancestors. I doubt not j 1744, p. 78. “Martlemas beef is b^f 
but upon St. Martin’s Day, or Martinmas, ; dried in the chimney, as bacon, and is so 
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called, bcVauso it was usual to kill the beef 
for this provision about the feast of i^t. 
Martin, Nov. lltli. Hall, in his 
“Satires,'’ 15D7, mentions 

— “ dried ifttches of some sinoke<l beeve, 

Hang’d r)n a writhen wythe since Mar- 
tins Eve.'' 

“ A piece of beef hung up since Martle- I 
mas " IS also nientionoHl in the play of the ! 
“ IMnder of AVakeliold,'' lo‘JD. About ai 
luiiKlred yea I S ago, bet ween Hallowmas I 
.and C^hrismias, when the people of .Forfar ; 
laid in their winter provi.sion.s, about ! 
iwonty-four beeves were kilk*<l in a week: ; 
the host mh; oxceoding sixteen or twenty j 
stone. A man who had bought a sliilling'.s | 
'worth of beef, (»r an ounce of tea., would \ 
have concealed it from his noiglibonrs like . 
murder. At Mavtilmas, the inhahitants , 
of Kirciidhright. killed an old owe or two, I 
as their winter provision, and used tlie j 
sniolis^d sIhx'p (braxy) that had die<.l ; 
on the moors, in ihe latter end <d’ j 
autumn. A practice common to the 
North of England down to nuKlern j 
<lays, as wo learn fnmi liiica.s' Siu<Ht:s iv. i 
JS' tihienJalCj and other sources. Almost | 
no beef, and very little mutton, was i 
formerly used by the common people 
in Wigton, generally no more tliaii 
:a. sheep or t'lvo, which were killwl 
about Mart in ma.s, ami salted up for the 
provision of the family (luring the year. 
TIig wt'ather on Mai'tiinnas Eve is anxi- 
(nrsly watc'licsi by tli(? fariners in the Mi»l- 
land count ie.s. as it is snppo.sed to bo an 
index to the haroiiu?tor for about two or 
throe months forward. That thi.s belief i.s 
wholly unfounded, is almost a .superfluous 
remark, 'I’he fine weather often experi- 
enced about this season is known as “ St. 
Alartin'.s little .summer." 

'I’he feast of St. Martin i.s a day 
of tlobaucli among Cliri.stians on tlio 
Continent ; the new wines are then 
first tastcxl, and the saint's day is 
cebdirated with (’arousing. Aubanus 
tells us, at p. 1172, that in Franconia tluu'e 
wa.s a great deal of eating and drinking 
at thi.s season ; no one was .so poor and 
niggai-dly that on the feast of St. Martin 
had iKjt bis dish of the entrails either of 
oxen, swine, or calvt^s. 'I’liey drank, too, 
as he also inf()nn.s us, very liberally of 
wine on tlie f)ccasion. See also Dujjre’.s 
“C/oriformity," p.07. Aubanus tells u.s, that 
in (.lermany there was in his tinu^ a kind of 
entertainment calh.yl the “ I'Vuist of Saus- 
ages or (od -puddings," whirrh was wont 
to b(3 (’(dobrated with great joy and festiv- 
ity. Anth.i, Cnnvir. p. 02. From Fro- 
lu^h'.s “ Via tori um," p. 254, 1 find that. 
St. Mart in's Day is ctdebrated in (lorinariy 
with giH^se, but it is not said in what 
wanner. See “ Sylva jucund. Sorm." p. 
18, Stanley si>y>? : “ .St. Martin’s Day, 
* 


in the Norway clog.s, is rnarlced with a 
goose ; for on that day they always feast^ 
on a roa.sttHl goose; they say, St. Martin 
being elected to a bishoprick, hid himself, 
inoluit episcopari) but Avas discovert>d by 
that animal. We have timnsl'erred tho 
ct^remony to Aficliaelmas." 

Martin’s, St., Rings, -^n “Plaine 
Perceval 1 the P('a('e-makcr of England," 
1581), AV(5 read: ‘M (ioubt whether all be 
gold that- glisteroth, .sitli St. .Martins 
iiings be but copper within, though they 
be gilt without, sayes tlm goblsmitli." Jn 
“ 'I'lie Comptor.s Cominonwealtb,” by 
F(‘nnor, 1017, p. 28, is the following pas- 
.sage: “ 4’hi.s kindnes-se i.s but like aicbimy 
or Saint Martins lings, that are fairo to 
the eye, and have a. ric-li out.side, hut if a 
man should break them assiinder and looke 
into tliem, they are iiotliing but brasse 
and copper." 

Mairtlemsis. Corrupted from 
tinmas, (pv. Stx? Nares.tfVos.son/.lSot), in v. 
Mary Mag^dalen’s Day, St. - 

(July 22). In C^oMiri.sonls “Somerset- 
shire,” vol. i. Abdick and Biilsl'oii Hun- 
dred, p. 04, speaking of vStocklinch, 8t. 
Magdal(>n Parish, tin’, author .says: “A 
ixnxd is held liere on vSt. Mary Magdalen’s 
Day." 'riie Paganalia or country IVm.sts of 
tlK" ancients were of the sanm .stamp with 
thi.s of the wake. Spelman says: “ 
eadem sunt (juie apud Ethnico.s Paganalia 
dic(*bautur," 

Mary of Nazareth. Of this per- 
so!iag(?, the da.ught(^r of Anno, and wife of 
Joseph tlie house-builder, to whom she 
bore several children, among tlie rest one 
namcHl Jesus, a fair account, i.s to be 
b)und in the Did to liar }/ of ihe Jiihle, I8G3. 
W<J hear of her immaculate conception as 
an aft(u’tliouglit on tlie part of tho Roman- 
ists, of her purification, and of her as.sump- 
tioii : but of tho broad facts of her career 
wo knoAV little, ospixdally of her early life. 
Nearly tho whole narrative touching her 
is evidently fabulous, and the three car- 
dinal points, the irnuiacnlate (xmception 
by her mother, her own purification, and 
her t ransit or assumption, are absur(litie.s, 
whicdi secern .scarcely deserving of seri- 
ous debate. In .^ome of the admirable 
book.s of tho la to Mr. S. Laing farther pai- 
ticulars Avill be found, ami tin? present 
writer has entered into the subject more 
I at large in his (b/i sc/re.s* in Relation to a 
; Deity and a, (Hmrck, 3rd od. 1904. 

Ma.sse Blanche. The ocfllectho 
names given to the 3()() martyrs Avho were 
' cast into a cauldron of live coals at Utica 
’ (.\ugiist 18). 

Matachin. A dance with swords, 

■ of Spanish origin, in which three persons 
‘ took part. See Nares, Glos.f 1859. in v., 

Matthew’s. St. Day. (Septem- 

i her 21). Philip de Tliaun, in his “Livre des 
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Creaturos,” written about 1121. says : 

‘‘ And now wo see the reason, why we 
ouglit to keep the feast of 8t, Matthew, of 
which many men say, that they <hi n<;t 
know how to keep it, or which <lay to cole- : 
brate. When* the bissextile fallvS on the = 
following ^ay, accoj-dhig to the under- . 
standing of niankiiul, I tell y()u hrielly, 
pay close attention, on the <iay whirh ; 
comes nearest- that keepost. its vigil, it is 
not to be doubted, a day must not he in- 
torpose<l between that holy day and the 
vigil day : but therein the feast shall lie 
♦:ept and celehi'ated.” Wright’s 'I'rans- 
lation of the Anglo-Norman original i 
(‘‘ Popular Treatises on S<‘ience,'’ 1S11, | 
p. 51). 

TU« followin" ifi from tlio Pulln 
Ncii's of September 22, 18(j8 : the usage t o 
which the lieseriplion refers, has been 
overlooked by lloiie an<l the Kditor of the 
“Tiook of Days.’’ : ‘‘ Yesterday being St . 
M.atthew’s Day, in accoi^lanee wit h a time 
and woll-hoiionre<l oustnin, the senior .'scho- 
lars of Christ’s Hospital, or what is more 
familiarly known as tlie Blue Coat vSehool, 
dolivero<l orations in tlie presence of tlie 
lajrd Mayor and Sheri Ifs of the ('ity of 
I’joiidmi. Early in the forenoon, the City 
dignitaries aiul boys of the school attended 
divnie .serv'ieo at Christ’s Church. Service 
beiug over, the sclioliir.s repaired to the 
great hall of the school, whore a very large 
audieiKje, principally composed of ladies, 
was a.ssemblofi to hear the delivery of the 
speeches. Following tl>e example of pre- 
vious years, those Gr<Mrians who are about 
to proceed to the Camhridge University 
delivered addresses on the honehts rosull- ; 
irig from those metiopolitan hospitals 
which are called royal. Hobert William 
Le Mosurior, liftli Grecian, chose the 
Greek language in which to convey his 
opinion of the gi-eat blessing.s residting 
from those charities, while Charles Albert j 
Stokes, first Grecian, Thompson, mathe- 
matical medallist; and IMoiitefioro prize- 
man, 1868, spoke in English; A If. George 
Arthur Itobarts, fourtli Grecian, spidce 
in Latin : iukI Frederick .1 IhVUm, 
second Grecian and French prizeman. 
1BB8, spoke in Fi*ench. Each of 

these sclioiars was allowed to treat 
the subject in l)is own way, though, for 
tlio most part, there was little difference 
in them, the same cardinal points being 
touched upon in eacli. Allusion was made 
to the establishment, now three centuries 
ago, of the royal hospitals by the pious 
and youthful Edward Vi. Tlie.se hospitals 
were founded in a time of peace, aiid 
shortly after the Reformation, aiul as an 
emblem of it, and they have la.stGd thimigh 
the dangerous and anarchical tiine.s of 
the reign of Queen Mary and of the (Ynn- 
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irionwealtli. Christ/ .s Hospital and 8t, 
Ihfl-tholomew's are in close proximity, the 
one keeping il.s door constantly open to 
receive the sick, while the other maintains 
and educates more than a tlioiisaiid chil- 
dren, and it was only the other <lay t bat- 
her Majesty the Queen laid the foniKlation 
of a now' building in which the go(xl w'ork 
of St. ''ihonias’s Hospital will in future he 
carried on. Roternng nu)re j)articnlarly 
to Christ’s Hospital, C.Miarles Albert 
Stokes, in his English oration, said this 
foiindatioM instrucUHl its chiKlron for 
every branch of useful and liononral.)!^ 
life, aiul everywhere on the face of the 
globe whore there are Englishmen, are 
lier scholars to be found. Some proceed 
to the l.Yiiversities, .some to either branch 
(d the navy, very many arc engaged in the 
j lMjsino.s.s of commerce, of whom it has been 
■ sai<l tliat they are generally characteri.se^l 
for their intolligenco, activity, and itit-eg- 
' rity, a greater honour than wdiich could 
i not 1)0 ilesired either for th.em or for the 
school. The various points of tlio ml- 
drosses, whothoi’ delivered in the English 
or other tongues, were taken up by the 
boys an<l loudly cheered. Afler the de- 
livery of the acidresses on the subject of 
the royal hospitals, several other scholars 
proce^lod to give miscollvmeons orations 
in Latin and Greek, those embracing a 
translation from ‘Henry VI.’ into Greek 
iambics, by Reginald Hebcr Hoe; a trans- 
lation into Latin Elegiacs of the ‘Rattle 
of Linden,’ by Arihur Lionel Smith; a 
translation into Greek Hexameters of 
Kirke White’s ‘Time,’ by Alfred Joshua 
Butler ; and a translation into Latin 
Sap])hics of tlio ‘ Burial of (he Minni- 
siidc,’ by Samuel AVoofl. ()rati(ms were- 
also given, one in Tiatin by E<lward Alac- 
laine Field, and the other in Greek by 
Frank Henry Carter.” 

Matthias, St., the Apostle. 
(February 21). Before the alteration of 
the style, actMirding to Nicolas {i.^hrono- 
nf Jflstorif, p. 102), this anniversary 
was observed iii leap years on the 2oth of 
February: but according to a tract en- 
(ithMl The True Timf' of Krrpinif S'L 
M(fHhla,K-fi Dui/, 1711, tlio change was 
made by Ai’c.hbishop vSancroit. 

Maund.- -A basket, a word formerly 
I in common use. In a loMor from Mr.s. 

I Hazlitt, wife of the essayi.st, to her son, 

: dated July 10, 1831, she says : “ Your lot- 
j ter, whicii I received by the mannd last 

night ” But it appears to liave 

: beeti completely forgotten in this sense. 

Maundy or Shero Thursday - 
i Cowell describes Maundy Thursday a.s the 
I day prece^ling Gootl Friday, when they 
I commemorate and practice the commands 
i of the 8avio\ir, in wasliing the feet of the^ 
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I M)or, &c., as our Kings of England have 
ong practised the good old custom on tffat 
day of washing the feet f)f poor men in 
number* equal to (lie years of their reign, 
and giving fiiem shoos, stockings, and 
money. Some derive the word from mnn- 
datuvi^ conunand, but otliors, and 1 think 
much iiioro probably, frojii maumi, a kind 
of great basket or haniper, containing 
eight bales, or two fats. In the Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VMI'., under 
1494, Hi’e have ; “ To thirty eight poor men 
in almes, £0 Os. Id. t'or tiiii’ty-oight sinale 
purses, Is. Historical 

1833, p. 97. King Honjy VIIT., after the 
dissolution of his niarriage with Katherine 
of Arragon in 1533, refused to allow her 
to keep her niaundy as Queen, hut per- 
mitted lier to do so, if she thought proper, 
as Prineess-Dovvagor, in niiich the same 
manner that the mother of Henry VII. 
had Ml forme*?; years. Ellis prints a lot lor 
on this sul>je<*t from the 1h*ea.siii‘er <if 
Henry VlIPs Household to 3'homas Oroni- 


the “ Monasticon.^’ “ Dcliveryd to the 
(kVvent coke, for riishefals for Palme Sun- 
I daye, xxi. pounder fygges. Item, dely- 
veryd to tJie seyd coke on Sher Thursday 
viii pounde ryse. Item, dolyveryd to the 
; said coke for Sheie Thursday xviii pounde 
I ahnans.^* Nichols^ “ lllnstrat^?hs of the 
Hanners and Expences of Ancient I'imes 
in England, p. 2iU, That it was form- 
erly customary on tliis day to give, riot 
only money, but pairs of shoes,' appears 
by an entry in the Privy Purse Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York,^» 150ii : ‘‘ itra, for 
\Kxvij payro shoes for xxxvijti pooru 
women at the IJiieenes Maundy at vd. the 
payro, xvs. vd.’/ Among the ancient 
animal church <lisbni\seinents of St. Mary 
at Hill, ill tile City of Eondon, I lind the 
folloiving entry: “Water on Maundy 
Thursilay and Easter Eve, Id.” 

A writer in the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” slates tliat “it is a genewul 
piactice of people of all ranks m 
tJiG Roman Catiiolic Church countries 


well. : to dress in their very best cloatliis 

The following is from the “ Gentleman’s : on Maundy ’rimrsday. The churches 
Magazine” fur April 1731: “ Thursday, ‘are nnusiuilly adorneii, and everybody 
April lo, biung Alauiiday Thursday, there : performs what is calhxl the Stations; 
W’us distributed at the Banquetting ! ivhicli is, to visit several churches, saying 
Hou.se, Whitohall, to fortj^-eight poor men ! a short prayer in ejich, and giving alms 
ami forty-eight poor women (tlie king’s j to the imnierous beggars w ho attend upon 
age forty-eight) boiled beef and slioulders | the occasion.” Ai*c:ording to another cor- 
of mutton , ami small bowls of ale, which i respomleiit, the inhabitants of Paris and 
is callcxl dinner after tliat, large wooden j Naples made formerly tliis day tlie occa- 
platters of fisli ami loaves, viz. undres.se<l, ! sion for much religious display. 

one large old ling, and one large dried ! Maw or Mack. In the Ifousehold 

C(k 1 ; Iwolve re<l herrings and twolvo white i Book of Roger, second Lord North, under 
herrings, and four half (iuartcr loaves, j 1575, occurs tliis entry : Aug h. Lost 
Each person liad one platter of this pro- j at Alaw w^ the Queen, xxviij/i.” Tlui 
vision: after which was distributed to i next item is, “ J^ost at Priniorow' ” (ap- 
thern shoes, stockings, linen, nnd woollen ! parently also with Queen Elizabeth), 
clotli, and leathern bag.s with one I “ xxxii j/i.” On November 2 following 
^lonny, two penny, three penny, and i his lordship lost to her majesty “ at play,” 
four penny pieces of silver, ami i £32, and on the 22nd Kobrnary, 1575-(>. 
shillings: to each about four pounds; £70, Ho was with Elizabeth at Kenil- 
in value. His grace tlie Lord Arch- j w^ortli, and there she won £50 more of 
bisliop of York, Lord Higli Almoner, | him. It seems that in the later years of 
perforineil tlie annual ceremony of wash- j Klizabetli’s reign, Maw, from having been 
ing the feet of a certain number of poor | a vulgar country game, grew into favour 
iu the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, which j and fashion at Court, for in a tract 
was formerly done by the kings them- printed in 1580, it is said : “ Master Ricli. 
selves, in imitation of our kSaviour’s pat- Drake, a gentleman w^ell bearing himselfe 
tern of humility , Ax*. James the Second alwayes, , . . advised M. Hall as his 
was the last King w’ho performed (his in friende. . . specially for the giving signes 
person.” ’Hie coromony of keeping a of hys game at Mawe, a play at cardes 
inaundy is now entirely disused. King growme out of the country, from the mean- 
William ITT. deputcxl his almoner to per- est, into credit© at the court© wdth the 
form thf5 pious olfice, wdiich his predeces- greatc.st.” What follow's presently is 
sors had exec utexl themselves. curious: ‘‘In truth, quoth Hall, yoster- 

Arnong Hie receipts and disbur.semenis night he trode on my foote, I being at 
ot the Canons of the Priory of St. mawo at Mistres.se Arundols, the old and 
Mary in Huntingdon, we have: “Item, honorable ordinary table, as T may terme 
gyven to 12 pore men upon Shore Thors- ; it. of England ; hut what he merit thereby 
day, 2s,” In an accojint of Barking Vb- •: I kn?nv not, I thnke no evil.” ,4 Letter 
rmy. w’e read, irUrr aiin^ in (isinscripis I sent hy F. A. idnchmn a qanreXl hchcepu 
from .the Cotioiiian Maniiscript.s and i Arthur Hall and Melchiscdvch Mallerie, 
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to Ms very friend L. B. &c. (1580, repr. , 
in “ Miscollanea Antiqua Aiiglicana,^* i 
1816. In the “ True Tragodie of Richard j 
the Third,” 1594, a citizen, .speaking of i 
Lord n.a5stiiigs, says; “ He is as trood as : 
tlie aso of hearts at maw.” lint the ; 
Four has been thought to have been the i 
best card, Hazlitt’s Dcxlsley, x, 539. 1 
llMiidolph thus alltales to it in Ids (post- , 
iiuinous) pootns, 1638 : . . . 

“ liistrio may ; 

At maw, or gleok, or at primero play, j 

Still Madam goes to stake--” j 

the comedy of “ Patient Grissil,” 1603, | 
a stage direction says: '‘A drunken 

feast : they quarrel ami grow drunk, and 
pocket up the meat : the <lcaling of cans, 
like a set at mawe.” Among the Huth 
broadsi<lo.s, is one iii prose, sine vUn notd, 
entitlwl, “The Groorne-porters Lawos at 
Mawe, to be ohsorved for fuHillirig the due 
or<k»r of the game,” Those laws are six- 
teen in number. The <luties of tlie groom- 
porter are defined at large in the “ Anti- 
quarian Repertory,” od. 1867, vol. ii. p. 
201. See also Dyee’s Mid<lloton, 18;1(), ii., 
197, and the authority tlicre quoted, 
Pepys’s Didry, Jan. 1, ] 067-8, and Nares, 
(Hossdty, 1859. p. 389. 'rayloi- the Water- 
poot facetiously says of his hero, Nicholas 
Wood, of Harrietslinm, the Great Eater of 
Kent (1630): “ Hee is no gamester, nci- 
tlier at dice, or cards, yet thei-e is not a j 
man within forty miles of Ids head, that ; 
can play with him at maw,” i 

IV/layi May is generally held to bo : 
uerived from Alnin, the motlier of Mer- ! 
cu ry, to whom the Romans offeretl sacri- : 
lit‘es on this day. Put perhaps there is j 
an intermixture in the ceremonies oh- • 
sorvtHl at this .season of tlio ancient lioin- 
ago paitl to Main and to b'lora, the latter 
tlie goddess of veriud product i von ess. Our 
Pritish forefathers appear to have lighted 
fires on the Orugall or Druidks mound on 
Alay-day, perhaps on the same principle 
that such a practice was afterwaixls cele- 
hrate<l on vSt. John the Paptist’s Eve : 
and they are, moreover, said to have been 
accustomed to draw or hale each other 
over or through these fires as a pastime, 
which may have led to the trailition of 
hum an sacrifices. These fire-games are 
noticofl in a Welsh triad, and probably 
involved occasional disa.stors, Panios, 
Rotes on A ncient Jiritnin, 1858. p. 18. A 
wet and cold May seems generally to have 
been rogardcnl as a good portent. In our 
own language we get the proverb, A hot 
May makes a fat church -hay,” and M. 
Michel, ill his Pays Basque,” 1857. 
notices a similar superstition as prevalent 
in that region. 

Ma.y-Ba.bies* — Tt seems that in 
some parts of Devonsldre they have a cus- 
tom of dressing up dolls, which tliey call 


May-babies, in commomorai ion of Charles 
IT. tind his concealment in the oak. The 
women and children carry these about, eu- 
clo.sod ill a box, and covered with ti loo.se 
cloth. The precise origin of tfm usage lias 
not been hifherto traced. In the same 
neigh hourhotxl the people make an effigy of 
si raw', wdiich they dress up in royal attire, 
even to the Blue Ribbon and Garter, ami 
carry in procession. This also belongs to 
Oak-apple Day, and is more clearly indi- 
cative, prima facie, of a de.sirc toiper- 
])etuiito the memory of the Re.storalion. 

Maiy-Cats* — A corre.spondent of 

Notes a ml Queries ” states, tliat in Wilt- 
shire and Dovoiishiro cats horn in May 
are not valued, because it is believed they 
will catch no nuco or rats, and wdll. on 
the contrary, ‘‘ bring in snakes and slow- 
woniis.” 

May-Day. 

“To Islington and Hog.sdon runne.s'' the 
.strc.'imo 

Of giddie people, to eato cakes and 
croamo. 

Toilet, in the de.^criptiou of his painted 
w'indow (first imsertenj in Stoevens’s Shake- 
spear, 1778), says: Better .judges may 

deckle that tlie institution of this fe.stival 
originated fr(»]n the Roman Floralia, or 
from the Celtic La Ik'ltine ( Pal-tein), 
while I coucoive it derived to us from our 
Gothic ancestors.” Ola us Magnus says : 
“ That after their long ivinter, from tlio 
beginning of October to the end of April, 
the Northern nations have a custom to 
welcome the roturning splendour of the 
snu wdth dancing, ami mutnally to feast 
each other, rejoicing tliat a hotter season 
for fishing and hunting was ax>proac[ie<l.” 
In honour of May Day the Goths and 
Southern Swedes liad a mock battle he- 
lw<>eu summer and winter, wdiich ceremony 
is retaintHl in the Isle of Man, whore the 
Danes ami Norwegians had been for a. 
long time masters. Porlase, in liis ac- 
count of Cornwall, has this observation : 

“ ITiis usage is notbing more than a gratu- 
lation of the spring”; ami every house 
exlubite<] a proper signal of it.s approach, 
“ to testify their universal joy at the re- 
vival of vegetation. An ancient custoni 
still retaine<l by the Cornish is that of 
decking their door.s and pore, he, s on the 
first day of May with green boughs of syca- 
more and hawthorn, and of planting trees, 
or rather stumps of trees, before their 
houses.” In the Roman Calendar T find 
the fidlowing observation on the 30th of 
April : 

“ The hoys go out Maying.” 

34iere was a time wdien this custom was 
observed by noble and royal personages, 
as w'cll as the vulgar. Tlius we read, in* 
Chaucer’s “Court of Love,” that, early 
on May Day, “ fourth goth al tlio Court, 
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both most and lest, to fetcho the flonris 
fresh, and braunch, and blome.*’ Btow 
tells us: “ Of these Mayings we reado, in 
the raigne of Henry the Sixt, that the 
uldenneii an?i she riff es of London being, on 
May Day, at the Bislujp of London’s \vo(kI, 
in the parish of Stehuniieath (Stepney), 
and having there a worshipfuJl dinner for 
thornselvos and other coinmers, Lydgate 
the Poet, tluit was a larnike of Hery, sent 
io thorn by a pursuant a joyfull comnien- 
<latiffn of that .season, eontainiiig sixteen 
staves in merer roiall, beginning tiius: 

‘ Miglitie l^’lora, (Joddos.so of fresh 
II owe IS, 

■Which clothed hath tlio snyle in lustie 
g roe no, 

^fado bud.s spring, wit!i her swetc 
showers, 

By influence of the snnno-shine. 

To doe ploa.‘^aiiL*e of intent full cloane, 
■‘Ynto the States whicli now sit hero. 

Hath VT>ro downo sent her owne daugh- 
ter < lea re.” 


‘ rived its uarno, and to which it 
had been, doubtless, originally limited; 
for, on the 3rd June, looo, t horo was, ac- 
cording to Macliyu, a goodly May-gam 
at Wostmynster as lias hen syues.” There 
were, he adds, g.yautejk i^iorespykes, 
g lines, and dniines, aiul duwyhes (devils), 
and iij rnores-dausso.s, and ha^-pypes and 
w'volles. and mony dysgys.sy<l, anti the hu’d 
and lade of May nnl gorgyously, with 
niyii.sterelles dyvers playug.” Tn a May- 
game which took place on the 30th of May, 
15i37, in Feiichurch Street, Henry Mac- 
hyn’s “ Diary ” infoi uis us that the ‘'Nine 
Worthie.s ” were al.so represeutod. They 
also took part in the one which w'as colo- 
hrntod on the ‘Jltli June, loot). On May 
Day, 1551), a conijiany of ]K>opl<? gathered 
at Wostniiii.ster, in boats opposite the j)al- 
ace, and began throwing eggs and oranges 
at each other, ami some sot lire to .s(|iiihs, 
one of which fell upon a barrel of gun- 
pow'dcr, and nearly caused the deatlf of 
several persons, hut by good fortuno only 
one was drowned. 


In a Royal Hou.sehold Account, conimuni- ; In parts of lluntiugdonshire. the poor 
(rated by Craven Ord, K-si;/., of the Kx- : p<>ople go “ stichiug,” or gathering sticks 
chequer, I find the following article:- - I for fuel in Warlmy.', Wood on .May Day. 
“ July 7, 7 Hen. VI.L Item, to the May- ; Thoro is an oiigiarviug of the IHth cemtury 
dens of Laiubeth for a May, IDsh.” So, ! where a. fiddler and two women described 
among “ Rot'eipts and Disbursements ol' j as niilkmaids are dancing, one of the 
the Canons of the Rriory of St. Mary, in : duiiceis liaving on her head a silver plate, 
Huntingdon,” in Mr, Nicliols’.s “ jllu.s- : which was borrowed foi- the Dcca-sion. 
trations of the Manners ami Expenees Bourne tells us that, in In's lime, 

of Ancient Times in England,” 1797, iri the villages in tlie North of Eng- 
p. 204, we have: ''Item, gyven to land, tlio juYenil(‘ pj^i't ef both sexes were 

the Wyves of IL'rford to the makyng of : wont, to rise a little aftm* nn'dniglit on the 

there May, 1*2<L” Of the (‘olehration of morning of that day, and walk to some 

Alay-da.y by floury VIII . arul Qiieen Cath- i noiglibouring w'ood, ai^companicKl witii 

erine in 1515 the Venetian arabassador, i nin.sic and the blowing of horns, wJiere 
Sebastian Oiu.stinian, who was present, j they broke down branches from tlu^ trees 

has left us by far the host ac<‘()nnt ; “On ! and adorned them with iiosogays and 

the fii’st day of May liis Majesty sent, two : (uowns of flowers, ’fiiis doiio, they re- 
English lords to tiio Airiba-ssadors, wlio ! turned homewards with their booty, about 
wore taken by them to a place called I the time of sunrise, and made Mudr doors 
Oreenwicli, five miler, hence, where the i and w'imlows triumph in the fiowory spoil. 
King was for the purpo.'ie of celebrating ; vSee MfU}(i(ih:n- O.rfonL^ 

May Day. On the andia.ssa^lors arriving j Shako.'^pear says, it was impossible 

there, tli<\y mounted on horseback, with i to make the peoph' sleep on May 
many of the chi('f nobles of tlie kingdom, ' morning, and tliat tJiey rose early 
and accompanied the nuist Soiene Qinnui ; to oh.serve the rites of May. Stuhhes, 
into the c'onntiy to meet the King.” The in his “ Anatomy cif .Oin.ses,” 1583, 
writer, whoso letter to his government is shews tl-o darker side of the picture: 
diU(*d May 3, adds that her majesty pro- “ Against Main every pari.slic, toirne, 
ceeded with her retinue two miles out of and village, assemble I tiemselve.s together, 
Greenwich, into a wood, ‘'wliere they botho men, wmmen, and children, olde and 
found the King with his guard, all clad yong, even all indifferently: and either 
in a livery of green, with bows in their goyrig all together, or denidyng them- 
hands, and about a hundred noblemen on selves into companie.s, they goo some to the 
horsohaok, all gorgeously arrayed.” Henry woodes and groves, some to tlie hillcs and 
indulged more than once in the earlier mountaines, some to one ph'u^e, some to 
part, of his reign in this diversion. At an(jther, w'here they spende all tlie night 
that time the llohin Hord tradition was in pastymes, and in the mornyng they 
three centuries younger than ir is now. rotnrne, bringing with them hirch, bowes, 
^ It may be necessary to obseive that and braunches of trees, to deck their as- 
tho Alay game was not confined to somblies withall.” ■ “ J have heard it 

, the month, from wdiicdi it has de- ■ credibly reported,” ht' adds, “ (and that 
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viva voce) by men of groat gravitie, cro- 
dite, and reputation, that of fourtio, three 
score, or a liuiidred maides goyiug to the 
woode ouer night, there have scarcely | 
the third e parte of them returned home 
againe undehied.^' In Braithwaite’s 
“ Whimzies,” p. 132, speaking of a 

Rufliaii, the author says: “ IJis sove- 
raignty is sliowne higliest at May-games, j 
wakes, suminerings, and rush-bearings.^^ 
In “ Tlie liuws of the Market,” 1677, un- 
<lcr “The Statutes of tho Streets of tliis 
City against Noysancos,” 2!J, (reprinted 
f-iom Stowe’s Survey, 1()33), J find the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘No man sliiill go in the streets 
by night or by day with bow bent, or 
arrows under his girdle, nor with sword 
unscabhar’d under p«‘i in of i ni prison men t ; 
or witli hand-gun, liaving therewith pow- 
<lcr and nnitjdi, except it 1)0 in a usual 
May"g«nnie or siglit.” 'i'ho C«}urt of James 
1. the populace long preserv<Kl the 

observance of the day, as Spelman re- 
inarkcxi, “May is the merry inoneth - 
on tho first <lay, betimes in the morning, 
shall young lollowes ami mayds bo so en- 
veloped wiMi a mist of wandring out. of | 
tlioir wayes, that they shall fall into 
ditches one upon another. Jn tho after- 
noone, if the skio clearo up, shall bo a 
stinking stirre at IMckehatcli, with the 
solenine revels of mori(ie-<iancing, and the 
hohbio-horse .so neatly prosontod, as if one 
of tho masters of the parisli had playd it 
himsolfe. Again.st this high-day, likewise, 
shall be such preparations for merry meet- 
ings, that divers durty sluts shall bestow 
more in stulle, lace, and making up of a 
gowTio and a peticoto, then their tw’o 
yeare.s wages come to, be.sidos the benefits 
of candles’ ends and kitchen stuffo,” — 
Vox (Jrac-uU., 1623. A few other literary 
allusions may bo interesting : 

“ If thou lov’st me then, 

Steal forth thy father* s house to-morrow 
night ; 

And in the wood, a league without the 
town, 

Where 1 did meet tliee once with 
Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I stay for thee.” 

Mids. N, Drcaniy act i. sc. 1. 

** And though our May-lord at tho feast, 
Seemed very trimly clad, 

In cloth by his owne mother drost. 

Yet coiries not neore this lad.” 
Browne’s Sliepherd\^ 7^/pc, IGM. 

“ On May Morning, 

**Now the bright morning star, day*s 
harbinger, 

Conies dancing from tho East, and leads 
with her 


The llow’ry May, who from htft- green 

« lap thrown 

The yellow cowslip and tlie pale prim- 
rose. • 

Hail ! bounteous May ! that#tlost inspire 
Mirth and youth and wurju ile.siro : 
Wo(k1s and grove.s are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Tints wo .salute thee w ith our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wisli thoo long.” 

— Milton, Jn Herrick s “ Hespovides ** 
are several allusions to cu.stoms on May 
Day. 

In the “Life of Mrs. Pilkiiigtou ” the 
writer .s;iys, “ They took place.s in the wag- 
gon, ami quittfsl London early oji May 
morning; and it being the oii.sto)!! in this 
month lor the passcjigers to give tlie wag- 
goner at every inn a ribbon to adorn his 
team, .she soini disco\’en‘d the origin of 
the proverb, ‘ as fine as a horse ’ ; for, be- 
fore they got to the eml of their .journey, 
the poor beasts >vere almost hlindc^d by tho 
tawdry party -col on mi flowing honoiirs of 
their heads.” Tho Shrffldd Daily Telc- 
ijrapfi of May 2, 1881.), says: “Yesterday 
the annual parade of dray horses owiuxl 
by the Midland Itailway Company took 
j place. Of the 113 animals forming the 
I Shcllield stud no less than a hiindrefl put 
ill an appearance at tlie Wicker Good.s vSta- 
fcion. Tho horses were, without exception, 
in splendid condition, and the decorations 
showed that the draymen had taken great 
pains in polishing tlie harness and general 
equipment. A dray liorse at work is not 
expected to bo a thing of beauty ; but yes- 
torday tho horses attending the annual 
parade looked as gay as circumstances 
would permit, w’itli bright ribbons at- 
tache<i to their manes and tails, and with 
tho brasswork of the harness poli.she<l to 
brilliancy. In order to encourage the 
men to groom the horses well and to keep 
the harno.ss in condition, a number of 
prizes are annually given for the best- 
groomed iiorsos. 

On New May Day the cart, wag- 
gon, and brewers’ horses are usually deco- 
rated with ribborus and rosettes, and in 
many case.s now new reins and whips are 
provided. This happened in IIK);!. In 
1892, May-Day falling on a Sunday, the 
ohservance took jila'ce on Iho day previous. 

Martin, speaking of the Lsle of 
says that “ tlie natives in the village Bar- 
va.s retain an antieih. cusiom of .sending a 
man very early tocros.s Barvas river every 
first day of May, to prevent, any females 
crossing it first ; for that, they say, would 
hinder tho salmon frmn coming into the 
river all tho year j’onnd. They pretend 
to have learird tliis from a foreign sailor, 
who was sliip-wreck’d upon that coast 
long time ago. Tliis observation they 
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maintain to be true, from experience.” 
For an account of the May-day cekbra- 
tions ill France before the Revolution of 
17^9, v^ee Douce*s “ Illust. of Hhakespear,” 
vol. ii., pp. -4(i3, 408, 471. Compare Evil 
May Day, Irish May Customs, and Mor- 
ris Dance. 

May-Day, Old.— May 11. In the 

Tears of Old May Day, ascribed to Lovi- 
boiid. are some stanzas in allusion to the 
alteration in the style. 

May-Dew.- It was long an article 
of popular faith in Eiusterri and AVcstern 
Europe, that a itiai<len, washing herself 
with dew from the hawthorn on tlie first 
day of May at daybreak, would preserve 
her beauty for ever, the operation being 
of course annually repeated. In 151o we 
find Cathoiine of Arragon, accompanied 
by twenty-five of her ladies, sallying out 
on May-l)ay to gather the dew for the 
purpose of preserving her complexion, and 
in 1023 the ^Spanish [iifanta Maria is de- 
scribt><i by Howell in one of his Eamiliar 
Letters as doing the same thing in the 
country, whore she was staying at a casa 
de campo belonging to her royal father 
near Madrid, while Prince Charles wuis 
paying his addresses to lior. In the Morn- 
ing Tost, Monday, May 2nd, 1791, it was 
mentioiuxl, “ that yesterday, being the 
first of May, according to annual and 
superstitious custom, a number of persons 
wont into the fields and bathed their faces 
with the dew on the grass, nndor the idea 
that it would render them beautiful.” At 
a village in Sussex, about 1810, the lasses 
ased to repair to the wockIs early on May 
morning, aiul gather the dew, which they 
Kprinklcfl over their faces as a preserva- 
tive against freckles, and to secure their 
good looks until the next anniversary. 

Pepys notes in his “ Diary,” under 
May 28, 1007: “My wvife away down 
wdth Jane and W. Hewer to Wool- 
wich, in order to a little ayre and to 
lie there to-inoiTow, and so to gather May- 
dew tomorrow morning, which Mr.s. Tur- 
ner hath tauglit her is the only thing in 
the world to wash her face with; and I 
am contented with it.” On the 9tli of 
May, 1609, Mrs. Pepys “went with her 
coach abroad ” for the same putmose. Lord 
Braybrooke refers to Hone’s “ Every Day 
Book,” where the case of belief in this dis- 
solvent (as Aubrey calls it) in 1791, is 
notice<]. See Aubrey's Miscdlanics, 1696, 
ed. isr>7, p. 127. 

At Venice, as early as 1081, mention oc- 
curs of a Dogaressa, who, when she rose, 
bathed her cheeks w ith dew ; but this was 
a daily process, undertaken from c. simi- 
birth a Greek, 
(Hazlitt's V(:neHG.n Jtepuhlic, 1900, ii., 

4 o2. 


May Fair.— St. James's Fair (q, v.) 
was removed to Brookfield, Westminster, 
adjoining to Piccadilly, in 1688, and was 
held annually on May-Day and for about a 
fortuiglit after. It p?ov(m 1 as grea-t a 
nuisance in its new^ plac» of settlement 
as it had in its original one. In 1709 a 
pamphlet appeared, giving Veasons for 
the suppression of this fair. “Multitudes 
of the booths erected in this Fair,” w e are 
told, “ are not for trade an<l mercliandise, 
but for musicke, shows, drinking, railling, 
lotteries, stage-plays, and drolls. It is a 
very unhappy circumstance of this Fay\ 
tliat it begims wdth tlie prime beauty or 
the year, in which many innocent persons 
incline to walk into tlie fields aiul out- 
parts of the city to divert themselves, as 
they very lawfully may.” A farther ac- 
count of May Fair may be fouml in Mr. 
AVheafloy’s riccadlUy, 1870, pp. 200-208. 

May Garlands. In Martin Par- 
ker’s ballad of ^‘Tbe Milkmaid’s Lire,” 
tJioro is a passage to the immediate pur- 
pose : — 

Upon the first of May, 

. With garlands fresh ami gay, 

With mirth and music sweet, 

For such a season meet, 

They passe their time away ” 

These garlands are doscrihed by Robert 
Fletcher in his ” Poems,” 1056 

*‘Heark, how^ Amyntas in rnelfKlions loud 

iShrill raptiiios tunes his horn-pipe! 
whiles a croud 

Of snow-white milk-maid.s, crowned with 
garland gay, 

Trip it to the soft measures of his lay; 

And fields with curds ami cream like 
gi-een-cheeso lye ; 

I’his now or never is the Gallaxie. 

If the facetious gmls ore taken were 

AVith mortal beauties and disguis’d, 'tis 
here. 

Ree how they mix societies, and tosse 

The tumbling ball into a willing losse, 

That ill' twdning Ladyes on their necks 
might take 

The doubled kisses which they first did 
stake.” 

In t h e ded ica ti on to “ Col . Marten ' s 
Familiar Epistles to his Eady of Delight,” 
by E. Gay ton, 1003, we have the fol- 
lowing allusion to this cu.stom : “ What's 
a May -flay juilking-pail without a garland 
and a fiddle!'” aiitient poor 

woman ” (an old writer relates) ” w'ent 
from Wapping to London to buy flowers, 
about the 0th or 7th of May, 1000, to make 
garland J for the day of the King's pro- 
clamation (that is, May Sth)^ to gather 
the youths together to dance for the gar- 
land ; and when she had bought the llnw- 
ers, PTid was going homew^ards, a cart went 
over part of her body, and bruised her for 
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it, just before tlie doors of such as she 
might vex thereby. But since, s!ie remains 
in a great deal of misery by the bruise 
she had gotten, and cry(Hi out, the <levil ! 
saying tlie devil had owcmJ her a shame, 
and how thus he^iad paid her. It's judged 
at the writir^g hereof that slio Avill never 
overgrow it.'' Henri Misson, who was in 
England in the time of Charles 11., say.s: 
“dll the first of May, and the five or .six 
days following, all the pretty young conn- 
try girls that serve tlio town with milk, 
dress themselves up very neatly, arid bor- 
row abundance of silver plate, whereof 
they make a pyramid, A\l)ich tliey adorn 
with I'jbbands and bowers, and carry upon 
their heads, instead of their common milk- 
pails. In this equipage, accompanied by 
some of their fellow miiU-niaid.s ,'ind a bag- 

S ipe or fiddle, they go from lioor to door, 
anciiig before the houses of their custo- 
mer^, in the midst 01 hoys and girls that 
follow them in troops, and every ImkIv 
gives them something." The children at 
islip, in Oxfordshire, used tu carry about 
their May garlands, singing: 

“Good morning, Missis and Master, 

I wish you a happy <la.y ; 

Please to smell my garland, 

Because it is the iirst of May." 

A writer in the ]\lornin(j Post, May 2, 
1791, saj’H : ‘‘ I roTiieiubor that in walking 
tliat same morning betwocn Houii&iow and 
Brentford, 1 was met by two distinct par- 
ties of girls with garlands of llowors, who 
begged money of mo, saying ‘Pray, Sir, 
remember the garland.' " 

May Gosling:.--fn the North of 
England, they appear to liave bad a May ^ 
go.sliiig, equivalent to the April Fool. A 
correspondent of the “ Gent. Mag." for 
April, 1791, says:--'‘VA May gosling, on 
the first of May, i.s made with as much 
eagerness, in the North of England, as an 
April Nwldy or Fool, on the first of April." 

May Hiring's. - At those, which were 
held in Lincolnshire in 1902, not one girl 
in twenty, engaged for the farnihou.se, 
would undertake the duties of milking, 
which was once a sine qua non of almost 
every such domestic. The majority of .ser- 
vants now stipulate for a weekly liolhlay, 
and in most cases at lea.st one evening or 
one aftornoon “off" per week has to bo 
conceded. The wages demandetl, too, 
show a substantial iucrea.se over those 
which obtained a few years ago. Girls of 
14 and 15 years of age going into general 
service asked as many pounds per year, 
and boys for iho farm were equally pro- 
cociovLH,^’ - ‘Daily Teltayvaph, May, 22, 

May, Lord and Lady or Queen 

of. — In “ The Knight of the Burning 


Pestle," 1613, Rafe, one of the characters, 
appears as Lord of tlie May : 

“And, by the common -councell of my 
follows in the Strand* 

With gilded .staff, am’ crossed skarfe, 
the May-Lord here I stand." 

He adds : 

“ The Morrico ring.s while hobby horse 
doth foot it foatously 

and, addressing the group of citizona as- 
.sornbled around him, “ fi*om the top of 
Oonduit-head," says ; 

“ And lift aloft your velvet heads, and 
.slipping of your gowue, 

With bells on legs, and napkins cleano 
unto your slioulder.s lihle, 

With scarfs and garter.s as you x>loase, 
and 11 ey for our town cry'd ; 

March out and shew your willing minds, 
by twenty and by twenty, 

To liogsdon or to Newington, wdiere 
ale and cakes are plenry. 

And let it nere bo .‘^aid for shame, that 
we, the youths of London, 

Lay thrumming of our cajis at boine, 
and left oui' custorno undone. 

Up then, 1 say, both young and old, 
both man and maid, a Maying, 
With drums and guns that bounce 
aloud, and merry taber playing." 

“It apjiears," says Douce, “that the 
Tiady of the May was sometimes carried 
in procession on men's shoulders ; for Ste- 
plieu Batman, speaking of the Poi)e and 
liis ceremonies, states that he is carried 
on the backs of four deacons, ‘ after the 
inaner of carying whytepot queones in 
Western May games. Tnero can be no 
doubt that the Queen of May i.s the legiti- 
mate representative of tlie Goddc.'r^s klora 
in the Roman Festival." Browne thus 
de.se ribes the (iueen or kady : 

“As I liane soene the La/Iy of the May 
Set in an arbour (on a Holy-day) 

Built by the May-pub?, w here the iocund 
sw’aine.s 

Dance with the maidens to the bagpipes 
strain os, 

AVhen enuious night commands them to 
be gmie, 

Call for the merry youngsters one by one. 
And for their w^oll iDorformanco soone 
disposes, 

To this a garlaml intorwouo with roses; 
To that, a carue<l hooke or well-wrought 
scrii) ; 

Gracing another with her cherry lip : 
To one her garter, to another then 
A hand-kerchiefe cast o' re and o'ro 
agon : 

And none returneth eraptio that hath 
spent 

His paincs to fill their rurall niori* 
nient — " 
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In tho Gent. Mag.’’ for October, 1793, 
there is a curious ariewiote of Dr. Getides, 
the well-known translator of the Bible, 
who^ !t should seem, was fond of innocent 
festivities. " Ho was seen in tho summer of 
that year, ‘'mounted on the poles behind 
the Queen of the May at Marsdon Fair, 
Co. 0;:t)n.” At Cambridge they beg money 
for “tho poor May Jjjidy,” a figure dj*ossed 
grotesquely by tho children. 

“Tho bush of hawthorn/’ observes 
a vrritor, “or, as it is called, May, 
placed at tho <Ioors on this day, 
may point out the first fruits of 
the Spj’iiig, as this is one of the earliest 
trees which blossoms.” Hire, in bis “8uio- 
Gothio Glossary,” makes mention of the 
King or hold of May upon tho Continent 
(tom. ii. p. 118, sub. v.). Tlio designation 
of “ Lady of I^lay ” conferred by tiie aiio- 
nymou.s author of tho “ J ustes of the Mon- 
et Jis of May and June/” Jo07, on the Prin- 
cess Mary, as t)alJ ones.s of the lasts, has, 
of coiuse. no coiiuection w ith tlio old Kng- 
lish custom Imre illustrated. Jhit it 
shews that the title wuis sufliciently 
popular at that time to tempt the 
author of the “J ustes” to employ 
it for his own purposes. HaJ^litt^s 
Popular Poetrij, ii, 109 ef 'icqq. Much 
the same is to bo predicatCHl of tlio 
pretty pageant, which takes place ajiuu- 
ally at uhitolaiwls College, under the ini- 
tiative of tlie late Mr, Ruskiii. 

Maypole.- Bourne, speaking of tho 
first of May, tells us: “The after-part of 
tho day is chiefly spent iu dancing round 
n tall poll, which is called a May poll; 
which being phK:e<l ni a convenieiit part 
of the village, stands tliere, as it wore 
comsocratod to tiie Goddess of Mowers, 
without the l(?ast violation ofiered to it, 
in tho wdiole circle of tho year.” 'I’lie 
author of “'I’he Wa^^ to ddiings by Words,” 
&c., very properly points out, that May- 
pole is a plonnasin, for the Pronch call 
tho same thing the Mai.. We are told by 
the samo ivriter that tho column of May 
(ivhenco oui* May-pole) was tho great 
standard of justice in the Ey-Commons or 
Fields of May. Here it was that tlie 
people, if they saw cause, deposed or pun- 
ished their governors, their barons, and 
their kings. The judge’s bougb or wand 
(at this time disc(ml.iiniod ami only faintly 
represen toil by a tritling nosegay), and 
the staff or rod of authority in the civil 
and in the military (for it was the maco 
of civil power and the truncheon of the 
field oHicers), are both <lerived hence. 
Keysler, suys Borlaso, thinks tliat the 
custom of the Mayiiole took its rise from 
the earnest- tJosire of tho people to see 
their king, who seldom appearing at other 
^ times, ma<le his procession at this time of. 
year to tlie great assembly of tlie States 
held in the <.meii air. In tho “British 


Apollo,” (it is said) : '' It was a custom 
! among the aricioiit Britons, before coii- 
\ erted to Cbristianity, to erect these May- 
I poles, adorned with llowors, in honour of 
I tlio Goddess Flora ; and the dancing of 
I tlie milk-maids may bo only a coiruptioii 
I of that custom in com ply a nee with tho 
I town.” Tollott tells us, that tho May 
I Pole in liis window “ is painted yellow and 
i black, in spiral lines.” Spelman’s “Glos- 
i sary ” men I ions the custom of erecting 
I a tall May Pole, painted Avith A^arious 
j colours, and Shakespear, in “ A Midsum- 
i mor Night’s Dream,” act iii. sc. 2, speaj^s 
; of a painted May Polo. Upon our polo 
i (adds Mr. Tollott) are display St. 
i George’s red cros.s or the banner of Eng- 
; land, and a AAliito ponon or .streamer, 

; omblazoiied willi a rod cross, terminating 
' like the blade of a sword ; Imt the delinea- 
; tion thereof is much faded. Stukeloy, in 
Miis “ Itinerarium,” 1721, p. 29, s^iys : 
i “There is a May Pole near Horn Oastle, 
i Lincolnshire, wiioi-o prohahly stood an 
. Hermes in Roman times. The boys annu- 
i ally keep up the festival of the Flm alia on 
; May Day, making a procession to this 
: hili^vithMay gads (as tlioy call lliem) in 
; their hands. Thi.s is a wliite willow Avand, 
tlio bark pool’d oil', ly’<l rouml Avith cow- 
; slips, a ihyi’sus of tlio Uacchanals. At 
I night they have a la.»nolLrc, and olliov mor' 

I rimerit, AA'liich is really a sacrifico, or roli- 
, gious festival.” Borlaso, .S])Oakiiig of the 
! 7namK‘r.s of the (kiniish people, say:^;-- 
i “ From towns they make excursioms on 
i May Eve into tho country, cut down a 
j tall elm, bring it into the town Avilh re- 
I joicings, and having litted a .straight 
taper pole to the end of it. and painte<l 
it, erect it in llie most public xmrt, and, 
uX>ou holidays ami festivaks, dress it Avith 
garUinds of (lowers, or ensigns and 
.streamons.” Owen, in his “ Welsh Dic- 
tionary,” voco “ IkHlAviii,” a I)irch-tree, 
explains it also by “ a May-polo, beeauso 
it Avas ahvays,” ho .says, “made of birch. 
— It Avas customary to hoA'e game.s of vari- 
ous .soj’l.s 1 ‘ound the Bedwen ; but tlie chief 
aim, and on which the fame of tlie village 
depended, was, to presei’ve it from being 
stolen aAvay, as parties from other places 
AA'ere continually ou tho watch lor an op- 
portunity; wh(), if sncco.ssful, had their 
feats rccordeil in song.s on the occasion.” 

It appears from a stage direction in the 

“ Mountebanks’ Masque ” “ Paradox his 

Disciple.s, and the May-polo, all daunce” 

that the latter w as much like the modern 

“Jack in tlie Green,” and formed, like 
it, the central figure in the dance. In an 
account of Parish Expences in Coates’s 
, “ Hist, of Reading,” p. 210, A.p. 1504, Ave 
have : “ It. payed for felliiig and bryngy’g 
homo of t he bow (bough) set in the M’cat- 
place, for settyng up of the same, mete 
and drink, viiFJ’ In the Chapel Warden’s 
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Accounts of Brentford, under the year 
1623, is the following article: “Received 
for the May-pole, £l 4s.” In North- 
hrooke’s “Treatise against Dicing,” &c., 
1577, is the following passage: “IVliat 
iKioe make onrtvong men at the time of 
May? Do tl^y not vse nightwat chi rigs to 
rob and steai yoiig tiees out of other mens 
groumle, and bring Ujoin fiome into their 
parishe with minstrels playing before: 
wand, when they hano set it vp, they will 
decke it with fhmres ami garlandos, and 
xiauiico round, (men ami women togithcr, 
n|f)ste vn.soemly ami intolera ble, as I ha no 
pruned before) , about the tree, like vnto 
the chihlrou of Israeli that daunced about 
the golden calfe that they had set vp,” a^c. 
Stubbes, in his “ Anatomic of Abuses,” 
1583, says; “ But Ihoir ehoofost jcwell 
they hring home from thence (Uie womls) 
is their Maio poole, whiche they bring 
homo w’ith grealo vonoratiou, as thus. 
'Phe,? liave twont io or fouitio yoke of oxen, 
^every oxe havyng a sua'cte nosegnio of 
flowers tye<l on the tippe (if liis homes, 
and these oxen drave homo this Maio 
poole, (this stinckyng id(>ll rather), whicli 
IS covercKl all ovcu' with flowers and 
hearbes, hoiuKle rouiide ahoute witli 
stringos, from the tup to the hot tome, and 
sometyme painttnl witli variable colours, 
with Wo or three hundred men, women, 
and children followyng it, with groate de- 
votion. And thus b(\viig reared up, with 
handkorclieifes and tlagges streamyug on 
the toppe, they strawe tlie ground ahoute, 
biiidc grcjone houghes about it, sett up 
Sommer haules, bovvers, and arbours hard 
by it. And then fall they to banquet and 
feast, to Icajis and dan nee aboute it, as 
the heath en people did at the dedication 
of their idolles, whereof tliis is a, perfect 
patterne, or rather the thyng itself.” 
JiCKlge, ill his “ Wits Miserie,” 1596, p. 
27, describing usury, says: “His spec- 
tacles hang beating . . . like the (lag in 
the top of a May pole.” James 1. pub- 
lished his ordinance in respect to lawful 
sports, among wliicli this is ineludod, in 
1618, and by Charles J.’s warrant, dated 
Oct. 18, 1G33, it had been similarly en- 
acted, that, “ for his g(XKl peoples lawfull 
recreation, after the end of Divine Ser- 
vice, his good peo])lo he not disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged from any lawful! 
recreation: such as dancing, oitlior men 
or women ; archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any other such li armless re- 
creations: nor from having of May games, 
Whitson Ales, and Morris dances, and 
the setting up of M’ay poles, and other 
sports therewith used ; so as the same he 
had in duo and convenient time, without 
impediment or neglect of Divdne Service. 
And that women shall liav^e leave to carry 
rushes to the church, for the decorating of 
it, according to their old custom. But 


i?3 

with all his Majesty doth hereby Account 
still •as prohibited, all unlawful games to 
be used on Sundays only, as bear and bull- 
baitings, interludes, and, at all tiiAes in 
the meaner sort of people by law pro- 

lubite<l, bowling.” Harris’s Life of 

Charles /., p. 48, note. It was against 
this royal manifesto that Henry Burton 
directed his J luhiments upon. Sahhath- 
Breakers, 1611' an evidence of the in- 
creasing power of the Ruritans. Here 
we of coujse find many particulars about 
May-games and the May-pole : — 

‘‘ At Dartmouth, KiJI, upon the coming 
forth and publi.shing of thcj ‘ Book of 
Spiu'ts,^ a company of yoiiker.s, on May- 
d:j.y morning, before dny, went into the 
country to fetch homo a May-polo vyitli 
driijume and trumpet, whereat the neigh- 
bouring iuhabitauts wore affriglited, sup- 
posing some enemies had laiKk*d to sack 
them. The pole being thus brought home, 
and set up, they began to drink healths 
ab(iut it, till they could not stand so steady 
as the pole did : whereupon tlie mayor 
and justice bound the riugleaders over to 
the .sessions; whereupon, those complain- 
ing to the .Vrchbisliop’s V^icar-genorall, 
then in his visitation, he proliibiled the 
justices to i^roceed against them in regard 
of the King’s Book. But tlio justices ac- 
quainted him they did it for their disorder 
in transgressing the bounds of the hook, 
Horoupon, tlieso libertines sc(»rniiig at 
authority, one of thein fell suddenly into 
a consumption, whereof he shojtly after 
died. Now, althongh this revelling was 
not on the Lord’s Day, yet being upon any 
other day, and especially May-day, the 
May-pole set up thcjeou giving occasion 
to the prophanation of the Lord’s Day 
the whole year after, it was sullicicnt to 
provoke Go<i to send plagues and judg- 
ments among them.” The greater part 
of tlie examples are levelled at summer- 
poles. By ail ordinance of the Long Par- 
liament, in April 1644, among (Uher refor- 
oiiccs, all May poles were taken down, 
and removed by the constables, church- 
wmixlens, Am. The ordinarufe states: — 
“And because the prophanation of the 
Lords Day hath been heretofore greatly 
occasioned by May-poh\s (a lieatlienish 
vanity, generally ahnsed to superstition 
and wiekediiess), the liords ami Commons 
do further order and ordain, that all and 
.singular IMaypole.s, that are, or shall be 
i erected, sliallhe taken down and removed 
by the Constables, Borsliolders, Ty thing 
men, potty Constables, and Church War- 
dens of the parishe.*; and places whore the 
.same be; and that no May pole shall be 
hereafter .set up, erected, or .suffered to 
be within this Kingdome of Kngland or 

Dominion of Wales.” Die Sabbathi, 6 

April, 1644. The officers were to be fined^ 
five shillings weekly, till the poles were 
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removed. Husband^s “ Collection/' 1646, 

. 479. During a long succession of y^ars, 

owGver, notwithstanding the Puritan 
antipfithy to them, May-poles continued 
to flourish, and to be a favourite feature 
in the May sports. William Fennor, in 
his Pimivil's Palmodia, 1619, has left us 
a curious description of this object and 
usage : 

“ Fairely \\ q marched on, till our ap- 
proach 

AVithin the spacious passage of the 
Strand, 

Objected to our sight a summer-broach, 

Ycloap'd a May Pole, which, in all 
our land, 

No city, towne, nor streete can parallel, 

Nor can the lofty spire of Clarken-well, 

Although wo havo the advantage of a 
rocke, 

Pearoh up more high his turning 
weather-cock. 

‘‘Stay, quotli iny Muse, and hero ho- 
JK>ld a signe 

Of liarmlosso mirth and honest ueigli- 
boiirhood, 

Whore all the parish did in one combine 

To mount the r(xl of peace, and none j 
withstfXKl : 

When no capritious constables disturb 
then I, 

Nor justice of the peace did vseek to curb 
them, 

Nor peevish puritan, in ray ling sort. 

Nor over-wise church-wanlen, spoylTl 
the sport. 

“ Hapi)y the ago, and harmlesse were 
the dayos, 

(For then true love and amity was 
found), 

Wlieri every village did a Maypole raise. 

And Whitson-alos and May-games did 
abound : 

And all the lusty yonkers, in a rout. 

With merry lasses dauiic’d the roil 
about, 

Then I'riendship to tlieir banquets bid 
the guests, 

And poore men far’d the better for their 
feasts. 

“ The lords of castles, mannors, townes, 
and towers, 

Rejoic’d when they belield the farm- j 
ors flourish, 

And would come dowiie unto the sum- 
mer bowers 

To see the country gallants dance the 
Morrice. 

****** 

“ But since the Summer poles wore over- 
thrown, 

An all go(xl sports and merriments 
decay’d, 

* How cimos and men arc chang'd, so 
well is knowne, 


It were but labour lost if more wer& 
said, 

****** 

“Alas, poore May Polos; what should 
bo the cause 

That you wore almost banish'd from 
tlio earth i 

WHio never were rebellious to the lawes; 

Your greatest crime was harmlesse, 
honest mirth : 

W'hat fell malignant spirit was there- 
fouinl, 

To cast yonr tall Pyrami<les to ground 

To bo some envious "nature it appear^,. 

That men might fall together by the 
eares. 

“ Some fiery, zealous brother, full of 
sp! eerie, 

That all the worldc in his deepo 
clom scorm\s, 

Could not endure the May-pole should 
be scene 

To weai*e a cos.o-coiiibc higlier than 
his homes : 

He took it for an irloll, and the feast 

For sacrifice unto that paintoil beast ; 

Or for tile woikIcii Trojan asso of sinne, 

By which the wicked merry Greeks 
came in, 

“ But T doe Ijope onco more the day 
will come, 

That you shall mount and pearch your 
cocks as high 

As ore you did, and that the pipe and 
drum 

Shall bid defiance to your enemy ; 

And that all fidlers, which in corners 
liirke. 

And havo boon almost starv'd for want 
of work. 

Shall draw their crowds, and, at your 
exaltation, 

Play many a fit of merry recreation. 

“ And you, my native town, w^hich was,, 
of old, 

(Wlien as thy boiifiros burn’d and 
May-polos stootl, 

And when thy wassall-cups were uncon- 
trol’d), 

Tike summer bower of peace and 
neighbourhoixl. 

Althniigli, since these went down, thou 
lyst forlorn, 

By factious schismes and humours over- 
borne, 

Some able hand I liopo thy rod will 
raise, 

That tliou rnayst see once more thy 
happy daios." 

In “ The Horiestio of this Age,” by 
Barnabe Rych, 4 to. Lond. 1615, p. 5, is* 
the following passage : “ the country 

sw'aiiio, that will sweare more on Sundaies,. 
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dancing about a May pole, then he will 
doe all the week after at his work, will 
havo a cast at me.” This day shall be 
erected long wooden idols, called May- 
poles; whereat many greasie churles shall 
murmure, that^will not bestow so much as 
a faggot sticke towards the warming of 
the poore*.'^ an humour that, while it 
seemes to smell of conscience, favours in- 
deed of nothing but covetousnesse .” — Vox 
Grac'uli, 1623. It is to be suspected, never- 
theless, that, as Cromwell’s per. son al as- 
cendancy assoited itself, greater tolerance 
DrevailtHl. There are in a volume printed 
in 1657, calknl “Wit a-Sporting,” by 
Henry llokl, some verses, which were not 
improbably conveyed frojii an earlier 
writer • (much of his matter was stolen 
from Herrick) ; 

“77ic Ahnj l^olc. 

‘yrbe May Pole is up, 

Now give mo tlie cup, 
i*ll driiik t(j tlie garlands around it, 
But first unto those 
Whoso hands did compose 
The glory of tlowors tliat crown’d it.” 
After Mie Hestoration, May poles were 
permitted to return. Hall, however, pro- 
testwl against this revival in his “ Funo- 
hria Flora*, the Downfall of May Games,” 
1600. At the end is a copy of verses (in 
which he makes the May-polo recapitulate 
pro'ptin p(irson/() the evils with which his 
introduction was fraught to the cause of 
religion and morality. Another copy of 
the versos is to be found in Harl. MS., 
1221, and is there entitled; “A May 
Poolos Spoocli to a Traveller.” Possibly 
the linos wore merely appropriated by 
Hall. The May-Pole is made to say ; 

“ I havo a mighty retinue, 

The .s(!Uin of all the raskall crew 
Of fidlers, pe<llers, jayle-scap’t slaves, 
Of tinkers, turn-coats, tospot knaves, 

Of theevos and .scapo-tnrifts many a one, 
With bouncing Besse, and jolly June, 
AVitb idle boyes, and jouvriey-men, 

And vagrants that their country run : 
Yea, hobby-horse doth hither prance, 
Maid-Marrian an<l tlie Morrice*dauce. 
My summons fetebeth, far and near, 
All that can swagger, roar, and swear. 
All that can dance, and drab and drink, 
They run to nice as to a sink. 

These mee for their commander take, 
And I do them my blackguard make. 
The honour of the Sabbath-day 
My dancing-greens have ta’en away, 
liet preachers prate till they grow wood, 
Where I am they can do no good.” 

At page 10, Hall says: “The most of 
these May-poles are stoUen. yet they give 
out that the poles are given them.” — 
“There were two May-poles set up in my 
parish rKiiig’s-Nortoii) ; the one was stol- 
len, and the other was given by a profest 


papist. That which was stolleii 4vas said 
to fee given, when ’twas proved to their 
faces that ’twas stollen, and they were 
made to acknowle<lge their oifence This 
pole that was stollen was rated at live 
shillings : if all the poles ono^with another 
were so rated, which were stollen this 
May, what a considerable sinn would it 
amount to ! Fightings and bloodshed are 
usual at such meetings, insoimicli tliat ’tis 
a common saying, that ’tis no festivnl un- 
less there bee some fighting.” “ If Moses 
were angry,” he says in anotiicr f)age, 
“ when he saw the people daiico about a 
golden calf, well may we be angiy to see 
people dancing tho morrice about a post 
in nonour of a whoro, as yon shall see 
anon.” “ Had this nidenc^ss,” he adds. 
“ boon acted only in some ignorant ana 
obscure parts of the land, 1 had been 
silent ; but wlioii I perceived that tho com- 

f )laiuts were general from all parts of tho 
and, and that even in Cheapsido itself 
the rude rabble had set up this ensign of 
prophaneness, and had put the lord-mayor 
to the trouble of seeing it pulled dowui, I 
could not, out of my dearest respects and 
tender compassion to the land of my nati- 
vity, and for tho prevention of the like 
disorders (if possible) for tlio future, but 
put pen to paper, aiid discover the sinful 
ri.se apd vile prophaneness that, attend 
such misrule.” In “The Lord’s Loud 
Call to England^” published by H. Jessey, 
1660, there is given pa,rt of a letter from 
one of the Puritan party in tho North, 
dated “ Now'castle, 7th of May, 1660”: 
“ Sir, the countrey,^ as well as (bo town, 
abounds wdth vanities ; now the reins of 
liberty and licentiousness are let loose : 
May-pole.s, and players, and jnglers, and 
all things else, now pass current. Sin 
now' appoar.s with a brazen face,” &g. 
But the resistance and ex])o.sure were 
vain. The May-polo was never again sup- 
pros.scKl, till mcKlern feeling operated 
against it. Pepys notes the erection of 
the Strand May-pole under date of June 
1, 16()3. The Rural Dance about the May- 
pole, and the tune to which the fir.st figure 
IS danced at Mr. Young’s hall, May, 1(371, 
is described in “ AVestminster Drollery,” 
1671 : 

“ Come lasse.s and lads, take leave of 
your dads, 

And away to the May-pole hie; 

For every ho has got him a she, 

And the minstrel’s standing by. 

For Willy has gotten his Jill, and 
Johnny has got his Joan. 

To jig it, jig it, jig it, jig up and down. 

“ Strike up, says W’^at. Agree<l, says 
Kate, 

And, 1 prithee, fldler, play ; 

Content, says Hodge, and so says 
Madge, 
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For* this is a holiday I 

Then every man did put his hat oi to 
his lass, 

Andk every girl did curchy, curchy, 
curchjt on the grass. 

“Begin, says Hall. Aye, aye, saj's 
Mall, 

We’ll lead up Packingion’s Pound : 

No, no, says Noll. A ml so, says l>oIi, 

Wo’ll first have SeMonger\s llouiid. 

T^on every man began to fool it round 
about, 

And ©very girl did jot it, jet it, jet 
it, ill and out, 

“ You’re out, says Dick. ’Tis a lie, says 
Nick : 

The fiddler played it false : 

’Tis true, says Hugh; and so says Sue, 

And so says nimble Alee. 

The fiddler then began io play the tune 
again, j 

And every girl did trip it, trip it, trip 
it to til© men.” 

A shorter version of this is given by 
Rimbault, in his Hook of Hongs and DaU 
lads, 1801. Shakespear makes dancers 
kiss : 

“ Come unto these yellow sands, i 

And then join hands, ; 

Curtsie<l when you have, and kist, : 

The wild waves wist!- ” | 


quite neglected in London and other great 
centres. 

Consult Vossius “ Do Orig. & Prog. 
Idolatrix',” lib. ii. SpoliiLanks Glossary, 
1087, V. “ Mai lima,” Ducango, v. “ Ma- 
iiima,” and Carpentier’s Glossary,^’ v. 
“Maium.” v 

Meadow Verse.- To the Harvest 
festivities must be referred the Meadow 
\'©r.se. In Herrick’s “llcsperides,” 1048, 
p. 101, w© have : 

The meadow Tr/sc, or Aniiiver sat y, 
to Mistris Hr id (jet Lownutn, 

“ Como with th© Spring-time fortli, faA 
Maid, and be 

This year again the Meadows Deity. 

Yet ere y© enter, give us leave to set 

Upon your head this flowry coronet: 

To make this neat tlistiiiclion from the 
rest, 

You are the Prime, and Princess© of 
the feast : ^ 

To which with silver feet load you the 
way, 

While sweet-breath tiirnplis attend you 
on this day. 

This is yonr houre ; and best you may 
command, 

Since you are Lady of this fairie land. 

Full mirth wait on you, and such mirth 
as .sliall 

Clierri.sh the cheek, but make none 
blush at all. 


In “ Polwart on the Green,” we have at 
the very commoncoujeiii. (I ouote from 
“ Orpheus Cakxionius,” 1733) : 

“At Polwart on tlie Green, 

If you’ll moot mo the morn, 

W’lier© lasses do convene, 

To dance about the thorn ; 

A kindly welcome you shall meet 
Frae her who likes to view 
A lover and a lad complote, 

Til© lad and lover you.” 

“Til© Mayings,” says Strutt, “are in 
some sort yet kept np by t he mi Ik -maids 
at London, wiio go about tb© streets with 
their garlands and music, daucing; but 
tliis tracing is a very imporfect shadow of 
the original sports; for May-poles were set 
up in the streets, with various martial 
shows, Morris dancing and other devices, 
with which, and revelling, ami gornl chear, 
the day w’as passed away. At night they 
rejoiced, and lighted up their bonfires.” 
“ Manners and Oustoms,” vol. ii, p. 99 
Tho young cliiniuey-sweeperfe, some of 
whom are fantasf ically dressed nr girls’ 
clothes, with a groat profusion of Wick- 
dust by way of paint, gilt pftpcf, A:c., 
making a uoi.s« wdth their slinxels ami 
brushes, were long the most sinking ob- 
jects in the ('ci<'i)riition of May Day in th© 
streets of L.-'raiou. But the \f ay -pole, and 
the May ousio? >s generally, are now almost 


The Parting Verse, the Feast there 
ended. 

Loth to depart, but yet at last, each one 

Back now inust go to’s habitation : 

Nob knoAving thus much, when wo once 
do sever, 

Whether or no, that we shall meet here 
over.” 

; If fates do give 

Me longer date, and more fresh .springs 
to live, 

Oft a.s vour field shall tier old age roncAV, 

Herrick .shall mako the meddow-verso 
for you.” 

Medardf St. — “I had always imag- 
ined tliat St. Medard was the rainy saint 
of France, and St. Gcxlelieve the St. 
Swithi:: of Flanders. In France the popu- 
lar saying is: 

“ S'il pleut le jour do la Saint Mcklard 

II pleut quurante jours pirns turd.” 

St. M<klard, however, unlike St. Swithin, 
has not absolute control over the weather 
at this season, his decision being subject 
to that of St. Barnabe. who.se fete day 
f«'?-l]s tlireo days later, the 11th of June; 
and even should these tAvo saints combine 
to bring terror to the heart of the agricul- 
turist, there is a forlorn hope left, for SS. 
Gervais and Protais, Avhoso fete day is bii 
the 19th of th© month, may* yet ordain, 
that the Aveather shall be fine. The Jowr- 
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nal de Bouhaixhf the 11th of dune quotes 
the following jilines aneiib this super- 
tstition : / 

‘ Quaml il ploiit a la Saint Medard, 
Preiids ion i^anteau sans mil retard : 
Mais s’il beau pour liarnabe, 

Qui va lurcouper 1’ herbo sous lo yiied, 
Ton irianteau ehez toi pout roster. ! 
Eniiii, s’il pleut ces deux jours, « 

8i Medard et Ihirnabe, conimc t ou jours, 
S’entendaient pour to joiior des tours, 
I'u auras encore Saint Gervais, 
Accompagne do Saint Protais, 

’ Quo le beau temps va ramencr.* 

The ]ogen<l runs that St. Medard was one 
-day crossing a plain when a droiiehing 
shower fell. Every one was \vette<l to the 
skin except the saint, over whom an eagle 
spread its wings as a slielter.” (7. Pt r- 
ratt in JS-ntiis and Queries. 

IVtell-Sheaf.—The last leaf of the 
harvest was called tiie Mell-SJieaf, and 
says Mr. Atkinson, “Used to bo f(»rrued, 
on finishing tlic reaping, with much ob- 
iservanco, and caro.^^ Ho adds, tliat it 
“was frequently made of such dimensions 
as to bo a heavy load for a man, and 
within a. few years ct)mparatively was 
proposed as the prize to bo won in a race 
of old women. In other cases, it was 
carefully preserved, and set up in some 
-conspicuous place in the farm-house.^’ 
VI r- V cln n d (j I ossa rij , 1 8( >8 . 

Meil-Supper. - The Moll-Supper, 
the entertainment usual after harvest, is 
derived from Meld, farina or meal, as is 
propo.sed by Dr. Pegge in a letter to Mr. 
Brand of Ang. 12, 178(). Nares, Glossary ^ 
ed. 18o9, V. Mell-Suppor. Jii the “Difo of 


Mensa Paschse-— “ The montli or 
quifizaine of Easter, i.e. tlie eight days 
preceding and the eight days following 
Easter Day.” Plumptoii ('orrespondrneK 
under 147b, p, 37, Note. UuJiinet Plump- 
ton, writing to 8ir William Pluinpton, 1 
April, 147(), says: “ And for the Day of 
Appearanco of Ailmer wyfc, is inensc 
Paske ; so that slio bo hero the morrow 
after Meuse Paske.” 

Mercheta Mulierum.- “ Mer- 
chet,” says Tom line in his Jmio p ietiorjir y, 
lS3b, “was a fine or composition paid by 
inferior tenants to the lord, for liberty to 
di.sposo of their daughters in marriago. 
No baron or inilitafv tenant could marry 
liis solo daughter and heir, without such 
leave x)urchase<] from the king, pro mart- 
tandd fUid ; and many of our servile ten- 
ants couhl neither send their sons to school 
nor give tlioir dauglders in marriage, 
without express lic-ence from their supe- 
[ rior lord.” Freemen wme not, it seeiiis, 

I liable to this juorcliela, at least in all 
cases. “ Merclieta,” observes Whitaker, 
i “ is eertairdy liritish. This terin, which 
i lias given rise to fiction of folly in 

1 the best histories of Scotland, that Uie 
I lord bud a privilege to sh.‘ep with the bride 
i of his vassal on her wtM.lding night. . . is 
I apparently nothing more than the merch- 
j cvl of Howel-Dhu, the <l:iughterli()od or 
I the fine for the marriage of a daughter.” 

I Thi.s view is supported by tlu^ passage 
quoted by BfutkI himself from one of the 
Cottonian MSS. “ llontale do 'rynemuth, 
factum A.D. 1378. Omnes 'ronentes de 
Tynemouth cum contigerit, .solvent Lay- 
! rowite filiabus vel .\ncillis suis et etiain 
' Merchot pro filiabus suis maritandis.” 
A'it.elliiis, E. o. Buchanan testifies to iho 


Eugene Aram,” 1751), there is an Es.say on 
“The MelUSupper, and shouting the 
Churn,” by tliat extraordinary man. 
Bread, or cake.s, ho says, composed part of 
the Hebrew offering, as appears by liOvi- 
ticuSjWiii. 13 ; and wo gatlier froiii Homer 
in the first Book of his “ Iliad,” that a 
cake llin.)wn uiion the iiead of the victim 
was also part of the Greek offering to 
Apollo. Apollo, continues Aram, losing his 
<livinity on tiie progress of Christianity, 
wliat had been anciently offered to the 
g(xl, the reaper.s a.s prudently eat up them- | 
.solve.s. At last the use of the rnoal of new 
corn was neglectwl, and the supper, so 
far as the meal was concerned, was made 
indifferently of old or new corn, as 'ivas 
mo.st agreeable to the founder. He adds, 
as tlio harvest was last concludetl with 
■several preparations of meal, or brought to 
be ready for the mell, this term became, 
in a translated signification, to mean the 
last of other things ; as when a horse came 
last in the race, they often say in the 
North, he has gob the mell.” 


provaletjce of this usage in Scot- 
land under a law' of King Eiigenins 
(perhaps Eugenius HI.) in its original 
form, and tolls us that a later prince in 
the eleventh century, yiekling to the pray- 
ers of hi.s consort, first sanctioned a pecu- 
niary commutation in the .shape of half a 
; mark of silver; but whether this was a 
j coin or a measure of weight, seenis uiu-er- 
; tain. Jierum Sroi icannn llisforia, 15B2. 
j 'Phe pro.sent Editor has the impression 
! that tl]i.s inorcheta w’as at the oiiist't both 
■ liere and olscnvlicre an incidence of .serf- 
dom, that it was subsequently commuted 
by a fine, but that, as f have .shown in my 
I Blount, a freeman could pleml exemption 
i oven from the latter. But I believe that in 
Scot! ami, Wales, and Iroland, the prac- 
, tico, like every other relic of antiquity, 
i Iingere<l much longer, aii<l that the com- 
I mutation was not so great, or the line of 
distinction so clearly defined : and the 
i laxity in this respect, when the law's of 

f ' iroperty began to assert themselves, may 
lave had something to do with the dis-' 
ertniit cast on the first issue of a marriage 
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among \lie lower class, and the tendency 
to favour the second son in testameiftary 
dispositions. It has been said that there 
was ff similar usage in Germany, wlionce 
indeed the ^^higlish may liavo deriverl it. 
There is a publication, which the writer 
has not seen, oritithMi: “IjOs Nuits d’Kp- 
reuvo <lt*s Villageoi.sos AUemandos avi^nt 
le mariage,’^ small S®, IJrvixellos, 1877, 
probably one of tlioso morel: ricious aii<l 
silly books, which are worse than useless. 
Compare Maritiujinni supra and llaz- 
litt^s Blount, 1871, p. 

Meretrix. See IVAo/t.s, Punish- 
mfiit of. 

Meritot, ShufSfSy - Shaw or 

SwinsT* Speght, in his “ Glossary to 

Chaucer,” says ; Meritot, in Chaucer, 
a sport useil by cliildron by swinging ihem- 
selvos in bell-ropes, or such-like, till they 
are giddy. In Latin it is cAlknl Oseillung 
and is thus described by an old writer: 
‘‘Oscillinn est genus ludi, scilicet cum 
funis deponditur be trabe, in quo piieri 
& puclhe se<{onles iinpelliintur hue et 
illiic.’^ This sport is <ie.scribed as follows 
by Gay : 

“ On two near elms, the slackeiiM cord | 
1 himg, 

Now high, now low, niy Blouzalinila ’ 
swung.” 

So Rogers : i 

“ Soar’d in the swing, Iialf-pleas’d and j 
hall’ afraid, ' 

Thro^ sister elms that w'livM their sum- 
mer shade.” 

See Halliwell in v. 

Merry Andrew. — Pennant, in his 
** Zoology,” tells us: “ It is very singular 
that most nations give the name of their 
favourite di.sh to the facetious attendant 
on every mountebank: thus the Dutch 
call him Pickle Herring, the Italians 
Macaroni, the French Jean Potage,^ the. 
German Hams Wur.st, i.e., Jack Saus- 
age; and we ^lignify him witli the title of 
Jack Pudding.” It has beem conjectured 
(w’ith no particular probability) that An- 
drew Bor<ie, tlio facetious physician of 
Ileury the I0iglith\s time, was the original 
Merry Andiew. 

Mer ry-trotter. - Cornipte<l from 
maritot, a swing. See above. 

Micha.eliTkaLS. — Micbaelinas, say.s 
Bailey, is a festival appointcil by the 
Church to be ob.seivivi ifi honour of 8t. 


i Arx tonat in grltiam tutolaris 
j Numiiiis,” ■ 

! which I translate : 

; ‘‘ Cannon is iired froSu the citadel 

I in honour of the tuteiisr saint.'* 

I It has long been and still Vontinues tho 
I custom at tiiis time of the year, or there- 
I a bouts, to olocl tlio governors of towns 
and cities, the civil guardians of the peace 
of men, perhaps, as Bouime supposes, be- 
cause tlie fea.st of angels naturally enough 
brings to our iniruls tlie old opinion of 
i tuteiar spirit.s, who liave, or are thouj^it 
I to have, the particular fdiarge of certain 
I Inxlics of moil, or districts of country, as 
also that every man has hitS guardian an- 
gel, who attends liim from the cradle to 
the grave, from the moment of liis coining 
in to his going out of life. His 
appearance in Coriiwall oii the Mount 
which bears his name in the fifth, 14 #' ac- 
cording to others in the eighth, century 
is a in alter of hx'al tradition. Poiigolly, 
Ajitiquity of Man in the t:iouth lFc.s*^ 
of England, 1887, p. IJ. 

A re<l v^elvet buckler was formerly 
piesorvcHl in a castle in Normandy, 
\vhi(‘h the Arcli-angol made use of, when 
he combat(.‘d the Dragon. .\t Mont St. 
Michel in Brittany Michaelmas Day is 
of course the graiul anniversary, w-lieii the 
Bishop of tlie <liocese comes over, and 
thousands of persons visit the spot. But 
on the Saint's Vigil there is an interest- 
ing an<l impressive ceivmoiiy in the even- 
ing, the priests and choristers forming in 
I proce.ssiuii in the town below^ and wind- 
ing up the ascent to tlio church with 
I lighted candles, singing hymns. .V ser- 
I vice siiccood.s. 

Michaelmas Goose. - There is 
an old custom still in use among us, of 
having a roast goose to dinner on Micliaol- 
mas Day. Beckwith says: “Probably 
no otfier reason can he given for this cus- 
tom but that Michaelmas Day was a 
groat festival, and geese at that time most 
plentiful. In Denmark, where the har- 
vest is later, every family has a roasted 
; goo.'ic for su])per on St. Martin’s Eve.” 

M< resin refers the great doings on this 
ocoa-aori, which, ho says, were common to 
almost all Europe in his time, to an an- 
cient Athenian festival observed in honour 
of Bacchus, upon the eleventh, twelfth, 
ami thirleentli days of tlie month Arithes- 


Micbael the Arch-augel, who is supposed tcrion, coiMe.sp()ndiMg with our November, 
to bo tlie chief of the Ho.st rif Heaven, Aubanus seems to confirm this conjec- 
as Lucifer is of the infernal [one], and as Hire, though there is no mention of the 
lie was supposed to bo the protector of the slaugliter of any animal in the ilescrip- 
Jewish, so i.s ho now esteemed the guar- tioii of the rites of the Grecian festival, 
clian and defender of the Ohrisliaii It is observable that tho fatted goose, 
Church. In the “ Observations on Days so common in England at Michael- 
' llouiish Calendar,'' I find on St. nnis, is, by the above foreign authors and 

Micliaelhs i/ay the following ; others, marked as one of the delicacies in 
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common use atlevory table ou the conti- 
nent at Martilimas, Walpole, in *‘Tiie 
World, y No. ]/), tells us : “ When the re- 
formation of |ho Calendar was in agita- 
tion, to the gfeat disgust of many worthy 
persons wdioyifrgixl how great the har- 
mony was in tile old establishment be- 
tween the holidays and tlieir attributes 
(if I may call them so), and whai confu- 
sion would follow if Michaelmas Day, for 
instance, was not to be colebiated when 
stubble-geese are in tlieir highest perfec- 
tion ; it was replied, that sucli a propriety 
was merely imaginary, and would be lost 
of itself, even without alteration of the 
calendar by authority ; for if the errors 
in it wore sulTeied to go on, tliey would 
in a certain number of years pixMluce such 
a variation, that wo sliouUl be mourning 
for good King Charles on a false tbirtietli 
of January, at a time of year when our 
ancestors use<l to he tumbling over head 
an(.r heels in (Iroenwieli Park in honour 
of Whitsuntide: and at length ho choos- 
ing king an<l queen for ^'welfth Night, 
when we ought to be admiring tJio Jiondon 
Prentice at Jhirtholoiiunv Fair.’^ 

Among other services John de la 
Hay was hound (10 Edw. iV.) to render 
to William Ihirnaby, Tiord of Lastres, in 
the county of llerofoKl, for a parcel of 
the <leniosno lands, one goose lit for tlio 
lord\s dinner on the Eeast of 8t. Michael 
the Archangel. Jlloun^^s Tenures^ chI. 
1874, p. 188. In I)eering^s ^‘Notting- 
ham,^' p, 107, mention occurs of “ hot 
roastc*;! geeso having formerly been 
given on Michaelmas Day there by 
the old Mayor, in the inoriiiiig, at his 
house, previous to tlie election of t])e new 
one. Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have been dining on this disli, no doubt 
in her time perfectly usual as it is with 
us, when she received tidings of tlie des- 
truction of the Armada. [ append 
a group of literary notices or allusions. 
In Gascoigne's Poems is the following 
passage : 

“ And when the tenauntes come to paie 
their quarters rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, 
a <li.sh of fish in Lent, 

At Christmasso a capon, at Michaelmas 
a goose : 

And somewhat else at New'-yeres tide, 
for feaio their lease flie loose." 

In “ A Health to the Gentlemanly Profes- 
sion of Serving-men," by J. M., 1598, 
signat. I 2, is the following passage: 
“He kn owe til where to haue a man .... 
that wdll stande him in lesso charge. . . . 
his neij^li hours sonne, who will not oiiely 
maynteine him selfe with all iiect^ssaries, 
but also his father will gratifie his niais- 
ters kindne.s at Christinas with a New- 
yeeres gyft, and at other fostiuall times 


with pigge, goose, capon, nr other such 
like householde prouision It appears 
by the contest that tlie father of the sorv- 
ing-maii does this to keep his son from 
going to serve abroad as a .S(ddi()r. Jhittes, 
in his “ l) 5 ^ets dry Dinner," 1.599, says 
that “ a goose is the emblem of mecro 
modest ie." 

Geese now' in their prime season are. 
Which, if well roasted, are good fare: 
Yet, how'ever, friends, take hee<l 
How too much on them you loeif, 
liOst, wdion MS your (.ongues run loose, 
Your discourse do smell of goose." 

Poor Uohin for 1595. According to the 
“ Britisli Apollo," 1708 : 

“ The custom came up fi'om the tenant.s 
presenting 

Tlioir landlords with goeso, to incline 
their relenting 
On following pa 3 -ments." 

In King’s Ait of Cookoiy," p. 03, w’G 
read : 

“ So stubble geese at Michaelmas are 

sen'll 

Upon the spit; next May 
green." 

“ September, wdion by custom (right 
divine) 

Goose are ordaiii’<l to bleed at Michael’^ 
shrine." 

ChurchilL It is a popular s:iying, “ If 

y()u eat goose on Michaelmas Day you 
w'ill never ivant money all the year 
round," The jiractice oi' eating goose at 
Michaelmas does not appear to prevail in 
any part of Franco. Lpon St. Martin’s 
Day they eat turkeys at Paiis. They 
likewise oat geese upon St. Martin’s Day, 
Twelfth Da 3 % and Shrove 'I’uo.sflay, thcre. 
Green geese form a coniruon sum- 
mer dish at the Inns of Court and else- 
where. Comp. RarvesUHorne, 

IVIicha.ers, St.y Cake or Ban- 
nock. — Martin, speaking of the Pro- 
testant inliabitants of Skio, says: ‘‘They 
observe the festivals of Christ. mas, Easter, 
Goixl Friday, and that of St. Michael’s. 
Ux>on the latter they have a cavalcade in 
each xiarish, and several 1‘aniilios hake the 
cake calhxl St. Michaer.s Bannock." 
Western Islands of t^eollandy p. 213. 
Speaking of Kilbar Village, be observes: 
“They have likewise a general cavalcado 
on St. Michaol’s Day in Kilbar Village, 
and do then also take a turn round tlieir 
church. Every family, as soon as the 
solemnity is ended, is accustomed to bake 
St. Michael’s Cake, and all .strangers, to- 
gether wdth those of the family, must eat 
the bread that night." Ibid. 100. Macau- 
lay, in his History of St. Kilday p. 82, 
says ; “ It wa.s, till of late, an univorsa’il 
custom among the Islanders, on Michael- 
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mas Da3% to prepare in every familv a 
loaf or cake of bread, enonnonsly largo, 
and ccynpounded of different ingredients. 
This cake helongcMl to the Arcii-Angol, i 
and had its fiajiie from him. Kvery one | 
in each family, wliether strangers or do- i 
fiiestics, had his portion of this kind of j 
show-bread, and had, of conr.so, soine title i 
to the frimidship and protection of 1 
Michael.’^ 


of D n rha m ) , * * wdiere the Attendants beg 
money from passengers, Ip enable them 
to have an evening" feast mnd dancing.’’ 
lie adds: ^‘'this custom i» evidently de- 
rived troin tlie laidi Coinwitalii of the 
llomaiis; tliis appellation taken from 
the Coriipit a or cross lanes, \w here they 
were instituted aiul celebrated by the 
multitude assomhled before the building 
of Rome. Servius Tnlliu.s revived this 


Middle Temple. - See Lord of I 
Misrule. ! 

Mid-Lent Sunday. -The fourth \ 
Sunday in Ijciit, says ^A’lJeatIev “jcin the j 
Oomnion rrayer,’’ h<>*id. 1741, p. j 

227) is generally called Mid-Lmit, “though | 
Bishop Sparrow, and some otiiovs, term j 
it Dominica Rorectionis, the Suiulay of ■ 
Rofreshmeat : the reason of which, 1 siiji- : 
pose, is tiio gospel for the day, whicli I 
treats of oiir Saviour’s miraculously feed- | 
ing five thoiisaTKl ; or else, perhaps from j 
the first lesson in tlie morning, which | 
gives us the story of Joseph’s entertaining i 
his brethren.’’ lie is of opinion that | 
*4ho appointment of tliose scriptures upon l 
this day might probably give the first I 
rise to a custom still retained in many ! 
parts of Knghind, and well knowni by the | 
uariio of Mid-leui ing or Mothering.” Ij 
find in Kolhani’s “ Dictionary of the Xor- j 
man or old French language,” Mid-Lent ! 
Suiulay, Dominica Bofectionis, is calknl \ 
“ Pa.s(jiies Cliarnienlx.” In the Ilouseljold 1 
Roll of 18 hklwaixl J., is the following | 
item on .Afid-lerit Suiulay : I 

“‘Pro pisis jd.” | 


I’lie question is, whotlier those peas were 
snhstitntos for furnienty, or Carlings 
wliich are eaten at present in tlie North 
of England on the following Sunday, com- 
monly called Pas.sion Sunday, hut by the 
vulgar in Hwise parts Carling Sunday. 

.Vubanns speaks of a practice in Fraii- 
C(»nia of eating milk peas and drieil 
pears on this dav, but it was. according 
to him, only partial. It is also called Pas- 
sion Suiulay and Care or Carling Sunday 
in sonic oI<l Alinanacks. 


Midsummer Ale.- In Marmion's 
Antiquary,” Kill, act 4. is the following 
passage: “A merry world tlie while, my 
boy and T, next Mid.sonimer .\Ie, I may 
serve for a fool, and he for Maid Marian.” 


Midsummer Day. ^ iiutchinsun 
inontions a custom used on this day; it 
m, * t(» <lress out stools with a eashion of 
tluwers. A layer of clay is placed on the 
Btool, and tneroin is stuck with great re- 
gularity :in arrangement of all kinds of 
Itowers, so close as to iorni a t-orintiful 
cushion. 'Hm-sc are exhibited at. iho doors 
of houses in vlic villages, ami at the ends 
M stree..s ;ukI cross-lanes of larger Unviis,” 
^Unis .eevtom ! • very prevalent in the city 




j festival after it had been neglected for 
I many years. It was the Feast of tho 
I Lares or Honsoliold Gods, who presided 
I as well oyer houses as streets. This modft 
1 of a<lorning the seat or couch of the laires 
I w'a.s beautiful, ami tho idea of reposing 
I tlieni on aromatic flowers, and beds of 

roses, was excellent. We are not told 

there was any custom among tho Romans 
of strangers or passengers otfering gifts. 
Our intKieru usage of all thesis old customs 
terminates in seeking to gain money for 
a inerry night.” 

Midsummer Eve. Aubrey, who 

i.s folIow'o<l by Grose almost word for 
word, tolls ns, “that any person fasting 
on Midsummer Eve, and sifting in tho 
church porch will, at midnight, see tlie 
spirits of tlie persons of f liat pari.sh wdio 
will die that year, come and knock at tfio 
church <loor, in the order ami succession 
in which they will die. One of these 
watchers, there being several in coinpany, 
foil into a sound sleep, so that ho could 
not bo wake<l. Whilst in this .state, his 
ghost or spirit, was seen by the rest of 
his companions knocking at the church 
door.” Grose says: “ Any unmarried 
wmman fasting ou Midsummci* Eve, and 
at iniilnight laying a clean clotli, w’ith 
broad, cheese, and ale, and sitting down 
as if going to eat, the street door being 
left open, the person whom slio is after- 
wards to marry will come into tho room 
and drink to her by bowing; and after 
filling the glass will leave it: on the table, 
and, inakiiig another bow, retires. The 
Cnttuoissr.nr. No. 5(1. fixes tho time for 
watching in the church porch ou Midsum- 
mer Eve ; “ I am sure my own sister 
Hetty, who <lio<l just before Christma.s, 
stocxl in the church porch last Midsummer 
Eve. i(> SCO all that w'cro to die that year 
in tho parish ; and she saw her own ap- 
parition.” Thi.s superstition was more 
generally practiced, and, 1 believe, is still 
retaiue<l in many parts, on the Eve of 8t. 
Mark. 

Midsummer Fire s. - Sometimes 
the ceremony was postponetl by reason of 
the inclement weather; but it seems that 
at Whalton in Northumberland it has been 
customary to carry out the ob.scrvanco on 
July 4. Tlis was done in 1903. AntL 
qmvry^ January, 1904. See St. Johids 
Eve. 
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M Id SUIT! ml) r IVIefii — Boo Orpine, f ably refers to that part of the macliiTiery 


Midsummbr Pageants.— Put- 
tonham speaks /of Mklsonuner Pageants 
in London, w/iere, to make tbo people 
wonder, are lot forth great and iiglie 
gyants niaicllifg as if they were alive, 
and anne<l r/ all i)oints, but within they 
are stuff ctl full of broune paper and tow, 
which the slirewd boyes, iiriderpoering do 
guilefully discover and turne to a grcate 
derision.’^ Arte of English J^oesicy 1580, 
p. 128. Compare Gog and Magog, 
Midsummcir Watch. Niecols 
a'^- p. 97 of his Londoids Arfillcryy Ibid, 
observes: “ King Henrio VlJl., approv- 
ing this mareluiig watch, as an anncient 
coinmeiulahlo cnstomo of tliis cittie, lest 
it should <iecjiy thro’ neglect or covetous- 
nesse, in the first yoare of Ids reign, came I 
privately disguised in one of his guards 
coatos into Clioape, on Mklsnminer Even, 
and seeing tlio same at that time per- 
formed to ids eonteiit, to courdenance it, 
and make it more glorious by the pre- 
sence of his person, came after on St. 
Peior^s Even, with (Joeen Katlieri no, at- 
tended hy a nohle traine, ruling in ro>all 
state to the Kings-lieado in Olieapo, there 
to behold the sanus and after, anno 15 of 
his reigno, Christerne, King of Denmark, 
with his Queone, being tliou in England, 
mm coruinctod through the cittie to the 
King’s-hemlo, in Cheapo, there to see the 
same.” Wo read, in one of the Breviai , 
Ciirmiieles, printed by John Ilyd<lell, un- j 
don- <lio year 1527: “This yore was the | 
sw(‘ntingo> siodvnosso, for the which cause | 
tlioro? was no waiche at Mvdsommer,^’ Bo^e ! 
also Grafton’s “Chronicle,” p. 1290, in 
anil. 1517, when the watch appeal's to 
have beoMi kept bntli on St. Jolin Baptist’s 
Evt^ arui on that of St. Peter. The Mid- 
summer Walch was perhaps oirganiseol in 
connection with tiio festive or religions 
observances of tlie time. J'he tdiarge on 
the City greiv so heavy, that the usage 
was grail 11 ally <liscon tinned. 

Miller*, - 'rhero is a kind of large white 
moth, popularly known in Somersetshire 
as the .miller, winch the children persecute 
in expiation of the supposed deliiiqnen- i 
cios of his namesake. They usually sing I 
t-ho following rhyme over the doomed in- j 
sect, before tJiey dispatcli him : I 

“ Millery ! Millery ! Dousty-poll ! j 

How many sacks hast thou stole?” I 

---Notes and Queries^ 1st Series, iii., 133. * 
Compare StricJdcr. 

Miller’s Eye, putting: out the. 

— This expression i,s held to apply to the 
ovoiMvetting of meal for brca<I or paste. 
See Hazlitt’s FroverhSy 1882, p. 444. Miss 
Baker observes, that tiie phrase has no 
refereiKJO to the eye of a miller, but prob- 


(>1 A mill termed the mill-eye. 
nrnplonshirr. (rlossarijy 1851, ii., 21. To 
drown the miller is a well-nndersloKi ex- 
pression at present for weakening unduly 
any spirit nous beverage. 

Miller’s Golden Thumb. In 
Chaucer, the Miller is thus described : 

“ Well couth he sLoale coriio and told it 
thriso, 

And yet ho liad a thombe of gold parde. 

A widte coato and a blow inxle woared 
he” i.V:c. 

In “ A C. Mery Talys,” 1521), Xnitd)cr 10, 
is the story ‘’Of "the inylnor with the 
golden lliomho.” It nms as follows: — 
“A Merchant that thought lo deride a 
inyllnor seyd vnto y” myilnev syttyng 
among <‘Oinpany. Bir, I havie hard say 
that eiiery I rew inylnor that tollyth trew- 
lyo bathe o gyldeyn thombe. 'I’he myl- 
ner answerd and sayd it was ( rowtii. Then 
quo<l the morchaunt : I pray the let me see 
thy thombe; A when the myiner sbewyd 
bys thorn!) the merchannt sayd : I can not 
perceyne y^ thy thomlie is gylt : but it is 
as all oi her nKMinys thorn bis bo. To whom 
the inylnor answeryd A soyd : Byr, fcrew- 
tbe yt ys that my thonib is gylt ; bow be it 
i yo bane, no power to so it: for ther is a 
I properto oner incydet tlmrto, he ys a 
cokocohl shall nener bane power to so yt.” 
Ed. 1887, sign. Bii. This passage does 
not seem to support Tyrvvhitt’s view at 
all. -In Bomorselshire the saying is; — 

“ An honest miller hath a goUlon thumb : 
Imt none but a cuckold can see it.” The 
sense appears to me to bo facol ions, and 
as tantamount to saying that there is no 
such thing as an lionest nrilior. In “Tlie 
Common Cries of London,” an early bal- 
hul, by AV. Turner, it is said : 

“The miller and his golden tliiimb. 

And his dirty neck, 

If he grind but two busliols. 

He must needs steal a peck.” 

In “The Vow-Breakor,” by AVilliam 
Bamp.soii, 1030, si gnat. D., Miles, a miller, 
is introduced saying: “ 1‘Y'llow Bateman 
farwoll, commojKl me to my old Wind-Mill 
at Rudiiigton, Oh the .Mooter Dish, the 
Millers thumbo, and the maido bchiiide 
the hopper?” The mooter <lish is the 
same as the toKxiish, 1 suspect “The 
Miller’s Thumb” to have been the name of 
the Stickle used in measuring corn, the 
iustriimenb wdth which corn is made level 
and struck otf in measuring: in Latin 
called “ Radius,” which Ainsworth ren- 
i dors “ a stricklace or strike, which they 
: use in measuring of corn.’^ CVnuparo 
, Sfrtrkler, Bee several sayings about-? 
■ millers in my “ Collection of Broverbs,” 

. 1882, (index in v.) 
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Miller’s Thumb.— In Ainsworth’s I 
Dictionary, A Miller’s Thumb” is rcn- • 
flered Capito, cejdialus iliivialis.” Cap- i 
ito is explained, ibid. “ Qtii magno e.st j 
capite, unde et piscis ita dicfciis. 1. A : 
Joithoad ; 2, also a kind of cod fish, a ]>ol- ; 
lard,” In Cotgrave’s “ I)ictiouar 3 ^” “A 
Miller’s Thunil) ” is rendered, “ Cabot, 
Teste d’Asne, Musnier.” 

Mince-pie.- In vSheppard’s Kpi- 
grarys,” lOiVl, Mitice, Minclj, or Minced 
rios arc called 8hr id-pi os. 

Kpig. 19. 

“ Christmas Day, 

” No matter for plomb-porridge, or 
SI\rKl-pips, 

Or a uliole o.xe offonvl in sacrifice 

To Com us, not to Cb rist .” Ac. 

In Dekker’s ‘‘ Wanes, Wanes, Warres,” 
lb‘28, sign. C. 4, tliosv> pies are cal loti 
“ Aline bed I’ies.’' Minced pies are thus 
mentioned in ‘‘ 'I'lio lleligion of the Hypo- 
critical rj-o.sbyterians in ineetcr,” Kid I : 

“Three Cliristina.s or minc’d pies, all 
very fair, 

Alothonght they had this motto, 

' Though they slir 

And preacli us down, sah pomhic 
crcscit rirtics.’ ” 

Jonson in bis “ Masque of Christmas,” 
printed in his “ Works,” 1610, has intro- 
duced “ Alinced-Pyo ’’ and “ Rubie-eake,” 
who act tlieir parts in tlie drama. AVe , 
have neccT been witnesso's, says Dr. dolin- I 
son in his “ Life of Butler,” of auimosi- ' 
ties excited by tiio use of minccxl pies and 
plumb-porridge, nor seen with what ab- 
horrence those who could eat them at ail 
otlier times of the year, would shrink from 
them in December. 

Minning: Day— The first annivers- 
ary or year’s mind of a death. “ Article 
7. All the day and night after the buri- 
ali they \se to have excessive ringinge for 
y® dead, as also at the twcl-monthcs clay 
A they call a miuninge day. 

All w'hich tinio of I? in gin go, theire vse is 
to have theire privat devotions at home 
for the Soule of the dead. But while the 
partie liethe sicke, they will never require 
to have the Belle knowled, no, not at the 
poiiitq of deathe ; ■whereby the people 
showld be starred vp to prayer in due 
time; neither will any allmast at that 
timo <!e.siro to have the mini.ster to enme 

to him for comfort and instruction.” 

Enormities of 
the .hoclesiast icaj State in the most parres 
•M the C/iuiitio of Tjancaster,’ A'c. Mt\ 
^4(irwiily. r .'< tufonnation. prlntt^d in Chit-’ 
Jictin iscrlla nics^ vol. v. 

Mirrors.- . See Ikruh 


Mistle-childr- Sir I Hugh Platt 
says : — “ By sitting vpponfe hill late in an 
evening, neare a wo(xl, inti few nights a 
firedrake will appeare; iilLrko where it 
ligiitetli, and tliore you slia^ find an cake 
.with Alistlotoe tlioreiu, •It the roots 
i wherof there is a mistel \iild, wherof 
m a ny st ran go t h i ngs are (‘on coi ved . Beati 
qui non cnxlidcrunt. Flora's raradise, 

1008, p. 80. 

Mistlotoc. — 4'his .sacred epidendron 
is describtxl by Virgil in tbo Gth ..Knekl : — 

“ Quale solet silvis brumali frigo]||3 
Vi.scmin 

Fronde virero nova, quod non siia semi- 
nai Arhos, 

Et cro(‘oo fmtu teretes circunidare tnin- 
cos : 

Tali.s erat. spccie.s,” Ac. 

Christie observes hereupon : “ We find by 
the allusioji of Vii'^il, who eomparo'^the 
golden bougli iu Infernis to the mistle- 
toe, that the use of this plant was not un- 
known in the religious ceremonies of the 
arilieuts, particul.irly tlie Greeks, of 
whose pi)ets he was tlio acknowleclged inii- 
1801, p. 131. A writer 
in Vi'illis’s “Current; Notes” for August. 
1832, .say.'^ “ The (Jaolic name for this 
plant forms a singular link and clue to its 
real meaning ; it, is ui(e-ieo, tlie mistletoe, 
the all-ln^al- Ins sior naine a tharuin- 
geas a bhith o iihhinnt eilo, an ever-green 
tree that draws its existence from another 
plant. It eviilently refers us to the Saxon 
Ne Hnelwid, tlio Healor, tlie Savioin- of 
-Vlankmcl. The Saxon inis-oi-tn is a eoin- 
poniKl of three Sancrit wonls, viz. Mas 
ynshnii (the Messiali) : tal. a pit (melaph! 
the wonib) : and tii, luotion to or fioni. 
... the ivy and mistletoe beiiif. ever- 
Kroon.s, <loMoto the everlasting life throngh 
liiith in the promised Me.ssiah Kissing 
niider the mistletoe lias now lost its im- 
port: it.s primary moaiiiiiK is obvious." I 
believe the . . . branch, K/.ekiel viii 17 
refers to the mistletoe, the viseiim in Vir- 
(^1 s ‘‘ .OHiieid,” vi. 205: but the Hebrew 
.s^nhes a branch not torn off, nor broken 
Oil, hut cuf from the tree.” 

Mr. O. Williarns tells us, that “ Guidhel. 
Mislecoe, a magical shrub, appears to bo 
the forbidden tree in the mirldle of the 
tree.s ot Men ; for in the K<lda, the niistle- 
trsj i.s said to be Raider’s death, who yet 
periahod through bliiidne.ss and a woman " 
frctif*. feb 1791. Selden, in 

Notes on the 9th .Song of the “ Polyol- 
bion” tolhs us “that on this Dnd- 
dical custome (of going out to cut the 
mistletoe) some haue grounded that vrito 
this day vsorl in h ranee ; whore the youte 
gor country fellowes, about New-years- 
tide, in eiiory village giue the wish of good 
! fortune at the inhabitants dores, with 



this acclaniatioD : ‘ Au guy Pan neuf/ (i.e. 
to the nrstletoo Piis New year) ; which, as 
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chahcecl to stand under it, the ytaing man 
present had a right or claiiiKMl one of 


I remember, in/ Rabelais is rea<l all one \ saluting her, and of plucking off a berry 
word, for the /iame ptirposo.” He cites | at each kiss. 1 luive made many diligent 
hero ‘‘.lo. Go/oT)ius Gallic. 5, et i inquiries after the truth ^:d' this. 1 

i '1^ 1 M j ^ 1 ' I i. ,.i. T>.«xL. lx. 


Aguilarilou, /fj^ir corniiition, |)our An 
gui I’an iieuf / ad Viscuiii, Annus nuy us.” 
—-Menage. See also Cotgrave in vcrbo 


huirnt at Bath that it never came into 
the chinches there. 


“ Au-guy-l’an neul.” 'J ho Celtic name 
for I.I 10 oak was guo or guy. Vallaucey, 
ill his “ Grammar of the Irish Language,” 
observes: “The inistlotoo was sacred to 
the Druids, because not only its berries, 
blit its leaves also, grow in clusters of 
three united to one stock. The Cliristian 
Irisli hold the ycaruroy, or Shamrock, 
sacred in like manner, because it has three 
leaves united to one stalk.” Borlase 
says: “When the end of the year ap- 
proached, the old Druids marche<l with 
great solemnity to gather the mistletoe of 
the oak, in or<ler to piesent it to Jupiter, 
inviting all the Avorld to assist at this 
ceremony with these words: ‘The New 
year is at Inind, gather the Mistletoe.^” 
He cites Keyslcr to prove that “ the foot- 
steps of this custom still remain in some 
parts of Franco.” Antiq. of Cornwall, 
91-2. 

Stulieley mentions the intro<liicticm of 
mistletoe into York Catlicvlral on Christ- 
mas Eve as a remain of Druidism. Speak- 
ing of the VVinter Solstice, our Christmas, 
he says : “ 1'his was the most respectable 
festival of our Druids, callcM.l Y^de-tide; 
when uiistletno, which they called All- 
heal, was carricnl in their ha mis, and laid 
on their altars, as an emblem f»f the salu- 
tiferous a<lveiit. of Me.ssiah, This mistle- 
toe they cut off the trees with their up- 
right hatchets of bra.ss, called Celts, put 
upon the ends of their staffs, which they 
carried in tlieir hands. Innumerable are 
these instruments found all over the Brit- 
ish Isles. MrdaUir. Jlisfory (F (■urausivs, 
ii., 103-1. “ The custom is still preserved 

in the North, and was lately al York : <'.n 
the Evo of Cliristmas-Day they carry mi»s- 
tletoe to tlie high altar of the Cathedral, 
and proclaim a public and universal lib- 
^H.y, pardon, ami freedom to all sorts of 
inferior and oven wicke-d people at the 
gates of tlie city, towards the four quar- 
ters of Heaven.” But Brand of 
opinion, although Gay rneiitions the 
mistletoe among those evorgreens that 
were put up in churches, that it never 
entered those sacred edifico.s but by mis- 
take, or ignorance of the sextons; for it 
Was the heathenish and prophano plant, 
as having been of such distinction in the 
pagan rites of Druidism, and it therefore 
had its place assigned it in kitchene 
where it was hung up in great state witll 
Its white berries, and whatever female 


An old sexton at Toddingfon in Mi<ldle- 
.sex informed Brand that some mistletoe 
wa.s once put up in the church there, 
hut was by the clorgyuia!i iuimodijitcly 
oj‘<lorcd to he taken away. Coles, 
speaking of mistletoe, say.s : “It is 
car ryt^r many miles to set up in houses 
about Christinas time, when it is adorned 
with a white glistening berry.” Sir John 
Col batch, in his dissertation concerning 
mistletoe, 1721), which he strongly recom- 
momls as a meiiicino very likely to suh- 
«lue not only the epilepsy, hut ail other 
convulsive <iisorders, observes that this 
beautiful plant must have been designed 
by tho Almighty “ for further and more 
nol)Ie. purpo.scs than barely to feed 
ihrushes, or to ho hung up superstitiou.«ly 
in houses, to drive away evil spirits.” Ho 
tolls us also, Unit “ the high veneration in 
which the Druids wore anciently held by 
people of all ranks, proceeded in a great 
measure from the wonderful cures they 
wrought by means of the mistletoe of the 
oak : thi^ tree being sacred to tliem, but 
none so that had not the mistletoe upon 
ilicni.” The mistletoe of tlie oak, which 
is very rare, was vulgarly said to be a 
euro for wind-ruptures iu children. Col- 
hatch asserts that the kind that is fouml 
upon tho apple is good for fits. But Sir 
John endeavours to evinco that that of 
the crab, the lime, the pear, or any cither 
tree, i.s of equal virtue. Jn tlio “ Statis. 
/U}c. of Scot.” vol. xiii. p. 520, parish of 
Kiltarlity, Inverness, it is said. “ In Lo- 
vaUs Garden are a great n uni her of stan- 
dard trees. On two staiidard a])ple trees 
here inisletoo grows, 'which is a very rare 
plant in this country,” For a curious story 
about tho mistletoe, see Willis’s C'urrent 
Notes for May, 1853. 

Christie speaks of tho respect the 
Northern nations entertaiiieil for the 
mistletoe, and of the Celts and Goths 
being distinct in the instance of their 
equally venerating the mistletoe about 
the time of the year when the sun 
approached the winter solstice. Inquiry. 
IBOl, 2nd Dissert., p. ]2i>, 

Mitcham Fair, On the 12th of 

August, 1871, Mitcham pleasure-fair was 
proclaimed open for three days by gong 
and kettle-drum. 

Mock-bcgrg'ar’s-hall.—Tho popu- 
lar bye-name for a large house ill kept 
up. See NarCvS, (glossary, in v, 

MolcSi — In the Husbandman^ s Prac- 
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tice, ed* 1658, p. 153, some of the ideas 
formerly entortaimHi on this subject* are 
given^with much simplicity and freedom, 
as for example; “ If the man shall have 
a mole on ilio place right against the ^ 
lieart, doth demote him uii<loul)te<lly to be i 
wicked. If a mole shall he seen either on | 
the maids or woman’s belly, doth demon- | 
strate that ho or she to be a great feeder, . 
glutton. If a mole in either the man or i 
woman shall appear on the place right 
agafnst the spleen, doth signify that lie or ; 
she shall be niucii passionated and often- ; 
times sick.” 'I'lie following tokea»s tiro • 
ennnierattMl by liUpton : “A mole on the 
feet and hamls shews there are. otliers on 
the testes, and doiiote.s many children. 
Moles on tiie arm and slioulder, <leiiote 
great wisdom : on the left, <lebate and 
conterdion. Moles near the the armhole 
r{clie.s an<l honmii’. A mole on the neck 
common Iv denotes one near t he stomack, 
which flonotes sirongih, A mole on ilio 
neck an<l tliroat, denotes riches and 
health. A mole on the chin, another near 
the heart, signifies riches. A mole 
on the lip, another on the testes, sig- 
nino.s go(H.l stornacks and groat talkers, 
A mole on the rigid side of the forehead, 
is a sign of gi’oat riches both to men ainl 
women; and on the other side the quite, 
contrary. Moles on the right ear of 
men or women, denote riches and Jionour ; 
and on the loft, the quite contrary. A 
mole hetwocm the eyo-brow' an<l c^lge of 
the eye-lid, there will he another hetwoon 
the navel and the secrets. A nxl mole 
on the nose of a man or woman, tliere 
will bo another on tlio most secret parts, 
and sometimes on the ribs, and denotes 
groat lechery. Moles on tiio ankles or 
foot, signify iiiodo.sty in men, and courage 
in women. A mole or moles on the belly, 
denote great eaters. A mole on or about 
the knee.s, signilies riches and virtue; if 
on a womnirs left knee, many cliildren. 
A mole on the left side of the heart, de- 
notes very ill qualities. A mole on the 
brtxrst, denotes poverty. A mole on the 
thighs tlenotes great poverty and infeli- 
city.” Nofablc Thinus, ed. 1660, xii. It 
must remaiu an astounding moiimnent of 
the gross indelicacy c.f former times that 
among the sights at Hartholorncw Fair 
in the reign of James 11., l and both ear- 
lier ami later, perhaps), was «a girl of 
fifteen with strange moles on a particular 
part of her penson. Janies Percy the 
trunkmaker wdio, in 1680, claimcxl tlui 
Earldom, of Northurnberiand, tried, to 
throw' discredit on his rival William 
Percy bocauso the latter had not the. well 
known mark of the family, whereas ho 
had it very distinctly (a mole like a half 
» .moon.) It is aimost suporliiieiis to ob- 
serve that ;.he ikirliamcnt paid no regard 


to this divine signature, fis James called 
it^ for he did not succeeds to the Earldom 
of Northumberland. 0/lm, 1680, si^n, 
D. The following additional informatjon 
on this belief, which, absird as it is. is 
so far worih conimeinor^ftng and iilus- 
tratiug that it is fast pacing awmy, is 
from ti chap-book called “Trie Greenwich 
Fortune-Teller ” : 

“ A mole .against the heart undoubtedly 
derioto.s wickedness. A mole on tlie belly 
signifies a glut! on. A mole on the bottom 
of the belly signilies weakness. A mole ou 
the knee signifies obtaining a comedy, 
wealthy w'ife. If a woman liave a mole 
on licr riglit knee, she will be honest and 
virtuous ; if on the left, she will have many 
children. If a man hath a mole atlnvart 
his nose lie will bo a traveller. A mole on 
a woman’s nose, signilies she will travel 
on foot through divers count lies. A. mole 
on a man’s throat show's that he will be- 
come rich. If a w'oman have a mple on 
the lower jaw^, it signilies she .shall lead 
her life in soriow' an<l pain of laxly. A 
mole in the mi<lst of tlie forehead, near 
the h.-iir, denotes a discourtoons, cruel 
mind, and of unpleasant discoiir.so ; if it is 
of honey colour, will ho beloved ; if led, 
sullen and furious; if black, inexpert and 
wavering, if raiseil more like a w'art, very 
fortunate! Put if a w'oman, shows her 
to be a slut ; and if in her forehead black, 
treacherous, consents to evil and murder. 
A mole on the riglit side, about the middle 
of the fovehcad, declares a man to abound 
in Ixmefits by friondsliip of groat men ; 
w'ill be loadcxl wdtli cornnifiud, esteemed 
and honoured; the paler the colour the 
greater the honour; if rod, ho is love<l by 
the clergy ; if bla(.*k, let him beware of 
tlio rc.sentniont of great men ; if warty, 
it increasetli good fortune. A woman 
having tJiis shall ho fortunate in all lior 
actions; but if black, beware of her 
tongue. A mole on the left .side of the 
forehead, near the hair, prtxlictH misery 
and abundance of tribulations to a man, 
by means of liis ow*n misconduct : if honoy- 
coloured or red, his sorrowvs .are lessened; 
but if black, unfortunate in every under- 
taking. A mole on the loft si do of the 
foreJiead, about midway, threatens a man 
with pe»\.ecutious from his superiors; if 
of a lionoy colour, he prodigally wastes 
his estate ; if rod, will become "poor ; if 
black, lot him btuvaro of the wrath or 
m«alice of groat inon ; if a woman, it threat- 
ens .sorrow by the perfiily of some men ! if 
black, lot him bcwuiio of the wrath or 
of misery. A molo on the loft side of the 
forehead, a litle above tho temple, if it 
appear red, he has excellent wdt and un- 
derstanding ; if black, in danger of being 
brandc<l for his falsohowis; if he iias a 
wart, his fate i.s mitigated. To a woman 
it: -show s justification of innocence, though 
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not deserved: if, black, malignity, and it 
represents every 3 vil. A mole on any part 
of the lip, sigrr-tics a great eater or a 
glutton, iniich l>:‘Iovod and very amorous. 

A mole on tlie diin signifies riclies. A mole 
on the oar sigi/ilies riches and respect. A 
mole on tljo lu^k promises riches. A mole 
on the riglit hreast threatens povojty. A 
molo near the hottom of the nostrils is 
lucky. A mole on the left side of the holly 
donotes allliction. A mole on the right 
foot denotes wisdom. A mole on the loft 
foot donotes dangeron.s rash actions. A 
m(#le on the eyebrow moans speedy m«ar- 
riago ami a gncnl liushand. A mole on the 
wri.st, or holMoen that and the fingers’ 
ends, shows an ingenious mind. Jf many I 
moles happen between tlio elbow and the 
wri.st, they forelell many cm-ossos towards 


w'orking sense, not to say Tuo.' clay. In 
fact, "'"if wo reckon in the new Siiturday 
half-holiday (which is, however, ratlv'*', a 
revival slightly altered) certain classes of 
our uporativoH only keep stri»i:ly to their 
work from Tuc.sday to Saturday at noon, 
in some parts of Yorkshire, any <lay de- 
voted to idleness is calkKl Cobbler’s Mon- 
day, from tlio fact that members of that 
vocation seldom ply their trade till the 
Tuesday ; this is not confined to Yorkshire, 
but is general, ami api)lies to a few otlier 
crafts. Benjamin Franklin, in hi.s auto- 
biography, oxj)ie.ssly .states that he gained 
ilie good-will of his master in early days 
by never making a Saint Monday. C, 
Knight’.s ShaAoivs of Ihe. Ohl Buokf>cUi 
18r,.5, p. 87. 

Monitor Lizard. — This inhabitant 


the middle of life, which will end in pros- | of the Nile district and of the 1 ransvaal 


perity and comfort. A mole near tlio side 
of the chin sliows an iviniiiblo disjm.siiion, j 
jndustTions, and snccessfid in all your j 
transaciious.” i 

Monacclla, St. (January 31).--St. j 
Monaceila is not even mentioned by 
Hone, Brand, Nicolas, and Chambers. ! 
8he it? the Welsh Melange, however, 
w h (m) i \ a y v a s 3 a 1 1 nary 31, “ 'J 'he 

BogOiui of St. Monaceila,” Sciys ^ a 
correspondent of ^‘CniTent Notes” lov 
Marcli, 1837, ‘‘relates that she was 
tiie daughter of an Irish monarch, who 
liad determined to marry her to a noble- 
man of bis court. She had, however, 
vowed celibacy, fled froiu her fathers 
dominioms, and took refuge in Males, 
where she lived fifteen years without see- 
ing the face of a man. At length, Brocliwel 
Ysityilirog, Prince of Powis, one day liare- 
hunting, pursued liis gamo till he came 
to a great thicket, where he was amazed 
to fin'd a virgin of surprising beaidy, en- 
gaged in deep devotion, with (under her 
i-obe) the hare lie had boon pursuing, 
boldly facing the dogs, wdio retired howl- 
ing to a distance, iiolAvitbstaiiding all the 
efforts of the prince’s fo]low'er.s to make 
them seize tlioir prey. Even \vhen the 
huntsman attempted to blow' his horn, it 
stuck to his lips. Idie prince heard her 
story, and gave to God and her a parcel 
of land, to bo a sanctuary to all that fled 
there. ...” St. Monaceila died lady 
■superior of the abbey she founde<l in conse- 
quence, at an advanced age, and was 
buried in the adjoining church, callcKl 
from her Pennaut-Melan^oll. Pennant 
the historian letands a visit paid by him 
to this spot in 1784. Tours in Wales, 1810, 
iii., 173-4. 

Mondayi Saint. — This does not 
belong to the calendar, hut is merely in- 
troduced here to notice, that it is so jocu- 
larly christened by those meclianics and 
others, who make Monday a dies non in a 


popularly snppo.sed to utfer a sort of 
warning in the shape of a hissing .sound at 
the approach of a cj-oco<lile. See one, re- 
(fontly added to (he Begent’s Park collec- 
tion, delineated in the Paily Craphicy 
March 10, 1897. 

Monks.— Ganlo says; “Meeting of 
I monks is commonly accounted as an ill 
omen, and so mucli tlie rather if it be 
early in tlie morning: bocanso tlie.se kind 
of men live for the most part by the sud- 
(lain deatli of men ; ns vultures do by 
slanghter.s.” 

Month’s Mind, The.- BckIo sp(|aks 
of ibis as Cointnernoralionis Dies • Mind- 
ing Day.s. It was also an anniversary ob- 
sorvancG, “M'innyng Days,” says Blount, 
“ from the Saxon liOmymIe, days w hich 
onr ari(^e,sior.s called their MoMt]ie.s mind, 
their Years Mind, and the like, being the 
days wHieioon rlun]* .souls, (aftcj- tlieir 
<Ieat1is), were bad in special remonibrance, 
and .some othc'o or obsecjiiios said for t Jiem ; 
as Obits, Dirges, Thi.s word is .still 

jotained in Lancashire; but elsewhere 
they are more commonly called annivers- 
ary day.s. ITio common (expression of 
‘ having a Montli’s Mind,’ implyifig a 
longing de.sire, is probably derived 
Imncci.” The following is in Peck: “By 
saying they have a month’.s mind to it, 
they antiently must uiidouhtedly mean, 
that, if they had what they so much longed 
for, it would (liyperholically .speaking) 
do them as much good (they tiiought) as 
they bolioved a month’s mind, or .service 
said once a month, (conld they afford to 
have it), w'ould benefit their .souls after 
their decease.” Desuhmia CnriosQy i,, 
230. But this oxpre.ssion, whiidi was orig- 
inally special an(l .strict, being applied to 
the ma.s.ve.s or otlier funeral services per- 
formed in rcmombranc(5 of tho departed, 
acquired tho general meaning of a com- 
memoration, U.S in the case of Robert 
Tofte’s “ Alba, or the Month’s Mind of a 
Melancholy J.over,” 1598.^ 
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We read in “ Fabian’s Chronicle that | that every piece of beeflor motoii, salt- 
‘‘iri 1439 died Sir llobeido Chicheley, Gro- i fyshe or stokfyshe, bo will in value of a 
cer, V:wico Mavor of Loiuh)!!, the wliich : periy or a pony at the leefe ; and that noo 
wylled in his ‘'restainont that upon his j dyiier be purveyed for at: |om but for my 
Myride Day^^a Kood and competent dyner j household ami kynnysi’ollfe : and I will 
sliould be ordavned to xxiiii. C. pore men, • that my knyll be rongyjf ^ iny Monoths 
and that of honsliolders of the Citce, yf j Myiide after the guyse of Tondon. Also 
they myght ho fouiide. And over that ! 1 will that myn Kxeculrice <loo assenihle 
was XX pouiide distributed among j upon the said day of Moueths Mynde .xii. 
them, which was to every man two ! ot the purest menys chi Idem of the iore- 
peime.^^ Fabyan the historian himself ! parishe, and after the masse is ended 
also", in his will, gives directions for his j and other ohseruances, the said childern 
montli’s mind: “ At whicho tymo of i tf) he ordered about rny grave, and there 
hurving, ami also the Monothis Myiule, ’ knelyng, to say for my soiile and all Ct<s- 
I will that iiivne Fxecnl rice doo cause . ton soiiles, ' De profmidis,’ as many of 
to bo carried from liondon .\ii. lunve * them as can, and the residue to say a Pater 
torches, there beyng i'cmIv made, to burn : nostcr, and an Avo oonly ; to the which 
in the’tymes of the said burying and ‘ .xij. childern I will bo geven .xilij.d.. Unit 
Monethes' Mind: and also that they do ; is to moane, to that* cliilde that beginneth 
pnrvay for .iiii. tapers of .iii. lb evry : ‘ I)o profuiulis ' and saith the preces, ij.d. 
pece, to brenne about the corps and licrse : f^ml U) eucrycho ot the other j.d/' 
for the foresaid .ii. seasons, wliichc Irirches i new edit. Preface, 46. 

and tapers to he bostowe<l as }ieroaft(‘r ; In the “ Church w'ar< lei is’ Accoums of 
siialbo devised; Avliich .iiij. tapers .1 wall ; SL Mary at Hill, London, 17 A: 19 Fdw. 
be hoJdeii at every tymo by louro poore ; uro the following articles; “Pd. 

men, to the whicho I will liiat to every- • fo Sir 1. Philips for keepyng tlie Morrow 
one of theyiri bo gevoii for their labours at ; Mass at (> o’clock upon iciyall days, each 
either of the suido ,i.j. tymos. iiijd. to as j quarter v.s.’’ 

many as been weddid men : and if any of ; To the Par. Prio.st to remember in the 
thom hajiiieu to bo uiiiiiarrio<l, than they pulpit the .soul of R. Hliet, wlio gave vjs, 
to have hut a pece, and in lyke , vii.id. to the Church works, ij.d/- 

manor I will that the torclie berors be | in the “ Account.s of St. Margaret, 
orderid.” Jn another part of his will he ' AVestmiuster/^ we rend: “ llem, at the 
says: “Also I w'ill, that if I decesso at . Monyth Myndo of Lady Fli/aiboth (Joun- 
iny lenemente of llalstodis, that myn ex- tes of Oxford, for four tapers, viijdd' 
eciitrice doo purvay ayenst my burying Under the year 1631, is. “ Hem. for rmqte 
competent bredo, ale, and cheso, for all for the tlieff that stalle tlie Pyx. iiijd.^^ 
coiners to the pari.s]ie Cluirchc, and a- ! And in 1632: “Item, received for iiii. 
yenst the Monoths Myndo I will bo or- Torclios of the black Guard, viijd.’^ On 
deynod, at the said Clmrche, competent these occasions tlie wonl “ Mind “ signi- 
brode, ale, pieces of belie and nioton, and : lied Ueniembrance : and tlie expression a 
rest rybbys of helfe, us .shalihe thought | “ .Month ’.s IVIi ml,” a “ Year’s .Mind,” Ac. 
nedeful by the discreciori of myn Kxccut- j meant that on that <lay, month, or year 
trice, for all comers to tlie said obsecpiy, j after the party 6s decease, some .solomirser- 
over and above hrtxlc, ale, and chese, for • vice for the good of liis soul should be 
the comor.s unto the dirige over night. And . celebrated. Some of these monthks mimlK 
furthermore I will that my said Execu- : appear to have been conducted with great 
trice <lo purvay ayonst the said Moneths : solemnity ami at a very considerable cost. 
Mynde .xxiiij. iieces of belfe aud moton, : Anno Barneys, in a letter to Cromwell, 
and .xxiiij. treen platers and .xxiiij. treen lain! Privy Seal, about 1530, .speaks of 
sponys ; the whiche pecos of fleshe wdth the = w'here i lioro w ore as many as a hun- 
said platers and sponys, wL ..xxiiij.<I. of priost.s in attondaneo. The earliest 

siluer, I will be geveu unto .xxiiij. poore pnptetl -foscourse of tliis character is that 
persones of the said pai isho of Tlioydon delivenHi by Bi.shop h i.slior on Margaret, 
Garnon, if w^in that- parish(> so manv mav Coujites.s of Uiclimond ami Derby in 1609, 
bo foundc: for lake wlKMoof, I wili the which came from the pi-ess of Wynkyn de 
.xxiiij. peees of flesh and .jj.s. in money, : M ordo in the same year. 

W’^ the foresaid plator.s and sponys be j JVIOOfl, The. —The moon, the ancient 
gevoii unto siiclie poore persones as inay object of idolatrous w'orship, has in late 
bo fouml ill the parisshes of Theydon at times composed an article in the creed of 
Mount, aud Theydon Boys, after the dis- ; popular superstition. The ancient 
cre(;ion of n.yii E>:ccutors ; and if m\ said Druids Imd their superstitiou.s rites at 
Moneths Myndo fall in Lent, or upo*n a tho clningo.s of the moon. Even chnvn to 
fyssho day, than I will that the said .xxiiij. quite recent times tho nature and influ- 
pece.s of [leh<‘ be al1cro<.l unto saltfyshe or i eiice of this planet and its rank in the 
stokfyshc, unwatcrod, aud unsodeyn, and cosmic system were very imperfectly 
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known, even to scientific persons of all 
countries. 

“ The siipe stitions of our own 
countrymen.” remarks Jamieson, “and 
of the Swedes : on this head, 0(|ually con- 
firm the accoi;:m? given by Cicsar concern- 
ing the ancient Germans, the foroiathers 
of both. ‘ As it was the custom with 
thorn,’ he .says, ‘tliat their matrons, by 
the uso of lots and prophecies, should de- 
clare, wdiothor they should join in battle or 
not, they said that the Germans could not 
be viotoriou.s, if they should engage be- 
fd^’o the full moon.’ Commeti^ lib. i., c. 50. 
They reckoned new or full moon the most 
auspicious season for entering oji any busi- 
ness. The Swe<les do not carry this far- 
ther than they did.” “ Coeurit,” say.s 
Tacitus, “certis diehn.s, <pium, aiit inchoa- 
tur Luna, aut imjdetur. Nam agondis 
rebu.y hoc au.spicati.s.sijiium initium cre- 
dunt.” 

Northbrooke, in his “ Treati.se again.st 
Dicing,” 1577, makt3.s 8t. Augustine ob- 
serve: “ It is better tliat women .should 
picke woole or hpinue vpon the Sabhaoth 
day, than that tliey sliould dauiice irnpu- 
doiitly and filthily all the day long vpon 
the <layc.s of Ihe new moone,” Which 

soom. s to point to certain orgies of tlie 
early Chri.stian.s on the.so occasions. 

In the ballad of Sir I’atj’ick Spens is 
the following .stanza : 

“ I saw the now moon, late yc.strcen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

! fear weTl come to harm.” 

Jarnie.soM ,say.s that in Scotland, it is 
considered a.s an almo.st infallible presage 
of bad w’eather, if the moon lies fair on 
her back, or when the horns are pointed 
towards the Zenith. It is a similar prog- 
nostic, when the new moon appears with 
the old moon in her ar?ns, or in other 
words, when that part of the moon which 
is covercxl wfitli tho shadow of the earth 
is seen through it. A Bnigh, or hazy 
circle round the moon, is accniintfid a cer- 
tain prognostic of rain. If the circle be 
wide, and at some di.stance from tfie body 
of that luminary, it believed that the 
rain will bo <lelaye<l for .some time ; if it 
be close, and as it wore adhering to the 
disk of the moon, rain is expected very 

soon. Diet. v. Moon. Bailey tells 
us that the conmion people, in some 
counties of England, are accustomexl 
at the prime (if the moon, to .say: 
“It is a fine moon, Gckl bless her”; 
which some imagine to proceed from a 
bund zeal, retained from tne ancient Irish 
who worshipped tlie moon, or from a cus- 

in Scotland, (particularly in the 
Highlands), where the women make a cur- 
tesy to the new moon ; and some Engli.«:h 
women still retain a touch of this geiitil- 


I ism,^w'ho getting up upon, ar-d .sitting 
I a.stnd 0 on a gate or stile, the first idght 
j of tho new moon, say : 

I “All hail to the Moon, all jiail to thoo, 

I prithee, goml Moon, declare to mo, 

Thi.s niglit, who my hu.sband shall be.” 

Aubrey gives it thus: “At the first ap- 
pearance of the new moon after Now 
Year’s Day (some say any other new moon 
is as good), go out in t)ic evening ,and 
stand over the spars of a gate or stile, 
looking on the moon, and say : 

“ All hail to the moon, all hail to thee, 

I prithee, goo<l moon, reveal to me 

This niglit, who my husband (wife) 
mu.st be.” 

You must pre.sontly after go to bed. I 
know two gentlewomen that did this when 
. they wore young maitl.s, and they had 
! dreani.s of tlu).so that married them. In 
Yorkshire they kn(*el on a grouri(l-fa.st 
; s 1 00(3 . ” “ M i .SCO 1 1 an i es , ’ ’ ed . 1 85 7 p . 1 32-3 . 
i Jamieson ha.s <juol;(-'d the.so words as used 
, in Scotland, in a difiVient form, from the 
; Hev. J. Nicbol's “ Poom.s,” vol. i. p. 31, 
32, and cited tbo following note by the 
author : “ .\s .soon as you see the first new 
I moon of the new year, go to a place where 
I you (*an .set your feet upon a .stone natur- 
ally fixed* in tlio earth, an<l lean your back 
agaimst a tree ; and in that post lire hail 
or addre.ss tho moon in tho word.s of the 
p(K>in. If ever you are to he marriixl, 
you will then see an apparition, exactly 
resembling tho future partner of yoirr 
joys aiul .sorrow.s.” In one of his Ies.s 
known worlc.s Defoe ha.s a chapter on 
omens, in whi(di ho says : “ TV> see a new 
moon the first tinuj after her change, oii 
tho right hand, or directly before you, 
bedokens the utmost good fortune that 
moTith, as to have her on your left, or 
hehiud you. .so that in turning your head 
back you hapijon to .see her, 'foreshow.s 
tho woiwt : as also, they say, to bo without 
gold in your pocket at that time, is of 
very bad coiise(|uenco.” Mr.nioirs of Dun- 
am (!<imphdy 1732, p. 52. Turning a piece 
of mon€\y, and wusbing, on the first sight 
of the new innon, is still a comimni prac- 
tice and article of belief ; but tho planet 
mu.st not be seen through glass. 

Sir E. Sherburne, in his Xotes to the 
^fe(Da of Scncca, 1618, p. 105, say.s ; “ Of 
tho heating of kettles, hasnns, and other 
i brazen vessells u.sed by the antionts when 
the moon was cclip.sed (Avhi(*h they did to 
droAvn the charmea of Avitche.s, that tho 
moon might not hoare them, and ,so be 
draAvne from her .spliearc as they sup- 
posed), I shall not noe<l to speako, being a 
thing so generally kiioAvne, a cu.stom con- 
tinued among the Tiirk.s jit this day : yet I 
cannot but addo, and wonder at, what 
i Joseph Hcaliger, in his Annotations upon 




Maniliiis, reports out of l)onincon|rius, ! 
an anlioni: covinnontaloj* upon tlie sanio 
poetV who atfirmes that iu a iowne of 
Italy where he lived, (within those two 
coiiturios of V cares), he saw tlio saTne poeco 
of Paoiariisine nctfMl ii])ori the like occa- 
sion. But the -Boiiians followed an ex- 
actly similar practice at the lunar eclipses 
and one of our own earlier AAriters, who 
was, however, a mere compiler, states that 
tliey were accustomed also to throw fire- 
brands into the air, and carry about 
li<>:htod lurches, with a view to restore the 
mooirs lustre. This autlior informs us, 
that- the Spartans conferred on tlieir 


national faiths 


“ Sowo peason and beans in the wane 
of the moone, 

Who soweth them sooner, he soAveth 
too soone : I 

That they, with the plAnei, may rest 
and rise, • y 

And flourisli with bearing, most plenti- 
ful wise.’’ 

On which is the folhming note in ‘‘ 'I usser 
litslivivus,’’ 1714, p. 1(3: “Peas and beans, 
soAvn during the increase, do run moje to 
hawii and straAv, and during the de(4en- 
sion more to cskI, according to the co|i- 
moti consent of count rymen. And J iniist 


i-nai- I lie ksnai ijiris oumoiit-u on luvh ; . . i i , i -i i i r -n j 

Epliori the power of doposing tJ.e king. | <* v'* 1 l>avo expononce.1 it hut J will not 

if when, aceoriling to I'usloiii, thev had I ]\ 

I -.- 11 I lions. 


invited liim to heliold the stars on some '■ 
bright (but moonless) night, and a star 
was seen to shoot, because, says the Avriter 
quite gra\ely, this slieAve<l that the king 
had ojTendcfl the go<ls. “So did I.-ysau- 
der.” says he, “depose King Lconiflas.” 
Lloyd’s tSfr(if(itirins nf J ernsnlrrii ^ 
pp. 28()-7. 

At Alclhourno, in Australia, if not 
elscAvIicro, it is a belief lliat fish 
caiiglit i?i the full of the moon, and after- 
wur<ls left exposed to its rays, beeoinos 
13 ut jKU'haps this phcMiomenon 


An early authority also recommends u.s 
to “ Kill swine iu or neor tlie full, of the 
moon, and the flesh will the better prove 
in boiling.’’ And, again; ‘'Kill fat 
swine for bacon (the better to kcef^their 
fat ill boiling) about tlio full moon.” Also, 
Shear sheep at the moon’s increase: fell 
baud timber from the full to the ciiange. 
Kell frith, cop ice, and fuel at the first 
quarter. Lib or geld cattle, the moon in 
Aries, Sngittai‘ins, or in (Japriccmi.” 
II ush(rn(hnnn\'< Tnir.ticc, Il*.(il, 108. Ste- 


poisonous ; , ,, , . 

IS realiv referable to climate and atmos- ' t<4ls us that “ horses and mares 

phero. Some earlv feleventh centurv) ! t'W'lhor in the increase of 

' ‘ the moone, loi* loales got in the Avaiic are 

■ ‘ 1 healthfull.” 

Our ancestors 
ifui lliat fruit 

ccrtainc a presage of a tempest, as her ! ^Jiould be gathered, and’ cattle gelded, in 
brow is of a stormc.” IIA/aorm.s*, IHHl, | wane ot the moon, “because in that 
J73. '.riie hornedness of the now moon is ! boshes have lessc Immonr and licat, 

still faiiitlv con.siderod bv the vulgar as i inimted put refaction is wont 
iui omen with rogartl to tlie weather 'Miev I them faulty and uns<Mind.’' fh/rv- 

say on that: occasion, the new moon looks i (Mhim't 0 / Aofi/'/c, l(.i37, 


pliero. Some early (eleventh century) I ‘ P”! i‘>p'^ ner in i n 

sun aiul moon went tier p(U‘teiits are given I moone, 101 * loales got in 
in Bdiftuiw Anfiqud', 1841, p. 15. Braith- I ‘l/’t account^x stixing aiul 
Avaite, speaking of a Xantippoan, savs : i Hcrln' Monefh^, Kihl, ID. ( 
“ A bnrre about, the mono is not half so ! have been of opiiin 


sliarp. In l)(?kker’s “ Afateli me in Lon- | . 

don,” act i., the king says; “My Lord '• 
doe you see lids change i’ th 
•shai'p homes doe tlireaten 


planet, as Dr. Johiison tells 
moone, t great inllnonce in vulgar philo- 

I Sophy, in his memory, he ohseiwes, it 


weather.” 4'he ancients also cliieflv rtk ! 'vas the pr(‘c<>pt annually given in one of 
garded the age of tlio moon in fcllim^ | English almaMacks, to kill hogs Avhen 
their timber: their rnhi was to fell in h^^^’ *“^”-’** increasing, and tlio bacon 
the waiio, or four davs afrer the new ' the better in boiling. It is 

moon, or sometimes in' tlio last fjuartor I influence of the moon 

Plinv advises it to ho in the vei v moment ! OAving the snereaso and <locrease of the 
of I ho change, which happening to be in ! and^brain in animals; that she 

the last day oi tlio Aviiiter .^olstict', the ! 
father, ho says, Avill be incoi'rnptibie. 

Melt()n tells iis tliat, “ St. Augustine in 
Ins ‘ I'uicliiridion ’ sayth, tliat it is a great 
offence for any man to ofiserve the time 
and course of the moone, Avlien f fiey plant 
any tree.s or sowo any come: for lie sayt}». 
none pvtt.s any trust jn them hut tlioy that 
wor.ship them ; belioAdng there is some 
divine power in them, according t.-> those 
things they believe concerning the nativi- 
AgfrolnfifisterAUm), p. 5fi. 
in ‘ .. r.sscr’s Husbandry.’' uiidcr .Kebru- 
ary, are t’lc following lines; 


frets aiMiy stones, governs the cold and 
heat, ihe rain and wind. l)i<l avo make 
observations, wo should find that the tem- 
perature of t.lic air hath so little syin- 
pailiy with the noAv or full moou, that 
AA'.‘ may count as many months of dry as 
net weather, Avhen the return of the niooii 
was wet, and coiitrariAvise ; so true is it, 
i that the changes of tlio Aveiilhqr are sub- 
i ject to no rule obvious to us. ’lAvere easy 
I to shcAv, that the reason of the thing is 
I <iirect]y against the popular opinion.” 

' Bayiey’s 7>/V;/. quoted in Oenb. Mag., 
September, 1734. A Avork already quoted 
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tells us that it used to be thought “Good | iiiooiie by v' topp of an bouse, bv 


to purge with electuaries, the moon in ! u 
Cancer. With pills, the moon in Pisces, t 
With potions, tlie moon in Viigo. Good J 
to take vomits the moon being in Taurus, y 
Virgo, or the letter part of S«gittariiis. \ 
To pui’ge tl)eiiea<l by sneezing, tbo moon 
being in Cancer, Leo, or Virgo. 'I'o stop 
Fluxes and Hhouines, the nioone being in 
Taurus, Virgo, or Capivicorne. 'I’o bathe 
when tlio luoono is in Cancer, In' bra. 
.Aquarius, or Pisces. To cut i he hair 
oft the hea<i or bearil, when Ihe mooji 
is* in Libra, Sagittarius, Aquarius, or 
Pisces. Briefe observations of lius- 
bandry. Set, sow seeds, graft, and 
plant, the inooiie being in Taurus, si 
Virgo, or in Capiicorii. And all kiiul t 
of come in^ Cancer. Graft in March a 
at the moone's increase, she being in 'I'au-* c 
rus or C'apricorne.'' II usbnnJiinni\s I 
rvaclice, IfiGi, p. lit), o 

We.upfd'ols, in his “Dissertation upon 
Superstition,” sp<*aking of a snpersti- 1 
tious man, says: “Tie will not coiinnit 1- 


inor<!f porfectly porcoavcd the swiftno^ 
thereof. . . . Y” new ye is day I ca ye to 
Hull in y® morning, and he touid me of 
v*^.” Shakespear tells us in Jiicfufrd IL, 
‘ii., 4: 

“ - Meteors fi iglit the IixihI stars of 

Heaven : 

The pale-facM moon looks blotxly on the 
earth, 

And lean-lookhl pr<q)hGts whisper fear- 
ful change: 

These signs forerun the death or fall of 
kings.” 


seeds, graft, and Lodge notices a curious lunar super- 
being in Taurus, stition : “When the moono appoaroth in 
^orn. And all kind the Spring time, the one borne spotUcl, 
r. Graft in March and liidtlen with a blacke and groat 
ISO, she being in 'I'au- cloud, fr<iin the lirst <lay of his ajipurition 
■ U usluindniiin' s to the fourth <lay aft er, it is some signe 

J), of tempests and tiouhles in the aire Uio 

“Dissertation upon Soiuiuor after. W'ifs .disnic, lotMi, p. 
king of a snpersti- 44. iu “The Freiris of Berwik,” attri- 
Tlo will not commit buted to Dunbar, is the following passage, 


his seeil to the earth when the ! «oeiniiig to shew that to swear by the 

soil, but when the moon iixpiires it. | pumiii, was one of the old lorms of adjura- 

He will liavo his liair mit when the moon | fjun ^ 

is either in Leo, that Jiia locks may stare | “ Quiion Svinone saw it appiiiuifc on 

like the lion s shag: or in A nos, tliat Uiey | Giis wyis, 

may curl like a Unnds horn. Whatever ! Ho luui grit woiidir ; and sweiis bo the 
ho would have to grow, lie sets about it | jnx>ne, 

when she is in her increase; but for what | 'Fliat Freir Bohert woill his dett had 

he would have made less, ho chuses her I <lono.” 


wane. When the moon is in Taurus ho 
never can he peisua<l<xl to take phyKsick, 
lest that animal, wliich chews its cud, 
should make liini cast it up again. Jf at 
any time ho has a mind to bo admitted 
into the presence of a prince, he will wait 
till the moon is in conjunction with tlie 
snn ; for ’tis then the society of an infe- 
rior with a siiperioj* is salutary and suc- 
cossfnll.” TninsL, 1748, p. fj. Lord 

Northampton, in his “ Defensativo,” 
1083, observes : “ 'Fhev forbidde us, when 
tlio mono is in a tixwl sigiio, to put on a 
newe garment ; why sor^ because it is lyke 
that it wyll be, too longo in wearing, a 
small faulto about this towne, wliero gar- 


I Dunbar’s IJ'or^.s', 1834, ii.. Id, In “The 
I Witch of Edmonton,” lGo8, p. 11, young 
I Banks observes: “ Wiieii the moon’s in 
I the full, then wit’.s in the wane.” The 
' notion that the moon is nia<le of grieii 
cheese is noticed in the very early piny oi’ 
Jack dugfflcr. Biitlei tmiclios on the sub - 
ject of lunar superstitions; speaking of 
his Conjuror, lie tells us: 

“ But with the moon was more familiar 
Than e’er was Almanack well wilier ; 
Her secrets umlorstoiKl so clear, 

4'hat some belicvVl he IukI been there ; 
Know when she was in fittest mood, 
For cutting corns, or letting blood ; 


monts seldome last till tliey he payd for, ; 
But tlieyr meaning is, that the garment ! 
shall continue long, in respect of any I 
strongth or goodnes in the stutTe; but by : 
the duraunco or disease of him, that hath | 
iieyther leysuro nor liberty to woare it.” j 
In a cop3^ of the second cxlition of Holiii- j 
she^l, lo8(), a contemporary owner, ’rhoinas ! 
Hayward, has iintcMl on a flyleaf: “At j 
night y« moone hemg at y® full and about I 
som 3 ours high did ascend up right into > 
y* heavens a very swift course till y* I 
came to y® bight of 0 hours high, & tlicro j 
stoode. The first hehoulder heereof was ‘ 
Mr. Robert Tailor of Hull Alderman, who | 
seeing the same in his garden, and fear- i 
ing to be deeeaved went and tooke y« i 


When for anointing scabs or itches, 
Or to the bum applying loeclie.s ; 

When sows and hitclios may be spav’d, 
And in what sign best sidor’s made ; 
AVhether the wane be, or increa.so, 

Best to set garlick or sow pease : 

Who lirst found out the Man i’ tid 
nioou, 

That to the ancients was unknown. 

* * -M- x- * 

Fte made an instrument to know 
Tf tlio moon shine at full or no : 

That wqu’d as soon as e’er she shone, 
straight 

Whether ’twore day or night, demon 
strate ; 

Tell what her d’metre fan inch is, 
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And ’prove that she is not made of Druidic mythology, when the circjle of the 
green-cheese. • moon %va.s complete, Fortune then pro- 

It Would demonstrate that tlio man in misod to bo the most propitious. Agree- 
The moon\s a Sea Mediterranean,' ably to this idea, rath, which signifies in 

And that it is no dog nor bitch, Gaelic a wheel or circle, is, transferred to 

That stamls behind him at his breech ; signify fortune. They V ata nith air,’ 
But a huge Caspian »Sea, or lake he is fnvtunate. Tlio wane, when the 

With arms, adiich men for logs niistake ; circle is <liminishing, and consequently 
How' large a gulf his tail composes, unlucky, they call mi-rath. Of one that 


And what a goodly bay his nose is; 
How many (ierman leagues by tlr’ scale 
Cftpe-Siiout’s from Fromontory Tail.” 

lludibras, ed. 1094, pp. 338-0. To an in- 
quiry in the British Apollo,” 1710, No. 

X : — 

“Pray tell your Querist if he may 
Rely on what the vulgar say, 

That wlien the moim’s in her increase. 
If corns be cut tlioy’ll g?*ow apace; 

But if you always do take care, 

After the lull your corns to pare, 

Tiicy do insensibly decay. 

Ami will in time wear quite away, 

If this be true, pray lot me know, 

Ami give the reason why ’tis so.” 

It is answere<l : 

The moon no more regards your corns, 
Than cits <Jo one another’s horns: 
Diversions better Phoebe kmnvs, 

'J’han to consider your gall’d toes.” 


IS untoriiinato, they say, ‘ at a mi-rath 
air.’ ” Stat. Acc., i., 47. From the 
same source wo learn Mitii. “ A cave in the 
neighbourhood of Dnmskey ought also to 
bo mentioiKMl, f)n action nt of the greiit 
veneration in which it is held (1791) by 
the people. At the clnuigo of the moon 
(which is still considered with super- 
stitious reverence), it is usual to bring, 
oven from .m, gjoat distance, infirm 
persons, and particularly ricketty chil- 
dren, whom they often supposcHl be- 
witched, to bathe in a stream that pours 
from the hill, and then dry theiiii^in a. 
cave.” vii., 500. Sliaw informs us that 
at the full moon in Mandi the in- 
i habitants cut withes of tlie mistletoe or 
ivy, make circles of them, keep them all 
the year, ami pretend to cure hectics and 
other troubles by tljem. .Johnson, in his 
i Journey to the Hebrides,” tells us, they 
I ONpec-t belter ct‘ops of grain, by sowing 
j their so(h! in the moon’s increase. Ac- 


It appears that among f ho common I 
people in yootlaml in the 18t}i ceii- ! 
tury, ‘Mhe moon in tlio increase, full 
growth, and in lior wane, %yore 
the emblems of a rising, ilourishing, 
and declining fortune.” “At the 
last peihxl of her rcv'olul ion,” the nar- 
rative quote<l procee<ls to state, “ they 
carefully avoid to engage in any business 
of importance : but the first and middle 
they seize with avidity, presaging the 
most ansyiicioiis issue to tlieir undertak- 
ings, !Poor M arti nils Scriblerus nover 
more anxiously watched the blowing of the 
west wind to seciiro an heir tfi hi.s genius, 
than tlio love-sick swain ami his nymph 
for the coming of the mpv moon to be 
noosed togetiier in matrimony. »Slioukl 
the planet happen to be at the height of 
her splemloiir when tlie ceremony is per- 
formed. their future life will be a scene 
of festivity, and all its paths .strewed over 
with rose-hiHls of delight. JJiit when her 
tapering horms an^ turned towairds the 
north, passion hocomos frost-bound, and 
seidimi tlniw’s till the genial season again 
upyiroaclu's. Pi'orn the moon they not only 
<liaw prognostication.^ of the’ wmuher, 
but according to their creed also discover * 
futun* events. 'I'hero they are dimly pour 
t rayed, and ingenion.s alinsion luwer fails 
in oxplan.'ition, The veneratir/n paid ro this 
^ planet, a ml tlic opinion of its influenccK, 

‘ :ire obcions Irtnn tlio meaning still affixed 
to svjiiie woivh of the Gatdic language. Jn 


rmnit of Ehfiu ond appended to 

Pennants V’oar In ScofloiuL Martin, 
sjieaking of Hkie, says: “ T'he natives are 
\"tn-y much dispos’d to observe the influ- 
emee of tlie moon on human bodie.s, ami 
for that cau.^i? they no\or dig their peats 
hut in the <lecr(‘a.se ; for they observe that 
if they are cut in tlie incroa.se: they con- 
tinue .still moi.st and never burn clear, nor 
aro they without srnoak, hut the contrarv 
i.s daily ob.served of peats cut in the de- 
eroa.so. They make up their oarthorn 
dykes in tlie deci’oase only, for .such ns are 
made at tlie increase arc .still observtKl to 
fall.” 14, /. of SrolL, p. 174. 

On the continent, there is the 
tostiniriny of Ivirchuiaicr (or Naogeor- 
gus) to shew that ideas, .similar to 
those chorisfied in Groat Britain and 
Ireland, \vcre entertained on this 
subject. Tlioy ronsultwl the mooTi, 
before .‘hey bled, cut their hair, partxi 
tlieif nads, put Ihoir children to nurse, 
to(;k pliysic, or manured their fields’ 
Topisli Rwifdom, by Gnoge, 1570., p. 44. 

Mungo Park, in hi.s “Travehsin Africa ” 
spejiking of tlie M:amlingoe tribe of In- 
dians, say.s : “On the first appearance of 
n new’' moon, they view' it as newly createxj 
iind say a slwirt prayer : this seems to be 
(lie only vi.sible adoration those negroes 
who are riot Mahometans, offer to the 
Deity. Thi.s prayer is pronounccxl in a 
wfusp-'T*. the person holding up his hands 
before his lace ; at the conclu.sion they spit 
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upon fiieir hands and rub them over 
their faces. They think it very unlucky 
to b«^gin a journey, or any other work of 
■coiisequGuco, in the last quarter of the 
moon. An eclipse, whether of sun or 
moon, is suppjsfd to be eifocted by witcli- 
<;riift. The stars are very little regarded ; 
and the wh(»le study of astronomy they 
view as dealing in magic. If they are 
asked for what reason they pray to the 
new moon, they answer, because tlieir 
fathers did so before them.” He tells us, 
in another place, “ When the Mahometan 
Ijeast of Rliammlan was ended, the priests 
assembled to watch for the appearance 
of the new moon, bnt the evening being 
cloudy, they were for some time disap- 
pointed; on a sudden, this <Ieliglitfiil oo- 
ject shewed lior sharp hewns from behind 
a cloud, an<l was wclconied with the clap- 
ping of liands, heating of drums, tiring of 
muskets, ami other inaivks of rejoicing.” 

IVlT^on-Calf Among the prepos- 
terous inventions of fancy in ancjcnt 
superstition occurs “ The Moon -Calf ” : an 
insinimatc shapeless mass, supposetl by 
Pliny to be engender^Ml of woman only. 
Sat. Jlisl., X., ()4. Drayton has devoted 
a poenn to the subject, inserte<l among 
his miscellaneous piece’s, 1()‘27. 

Moon-Wort* Coles tolls us: ’’It. is 

said, yea and believed by many, that 
moon-wor’t will open tlie locks wherewith 
dwelling’houses arc made fast, if it bo 
put into tlie key-hole; as also that it will 
loosen the locks, fetters, ami slioos from 
those horses^ feet that goe on the places 
where it groAvetli; and of this opinion was 
Master Culpejier, who, tiiough ho railed 
.against superstition in others, yet iiad 
enough of it himselfc, as may appear by j 
his st(n*y of the Karl of Kssex Ins horses, ‘ 


jously. He adds that this custom sterns 
as oj^d as our Saviour, and refers to 
XX. 3. Eden tells us in a note ‘- In 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordsliire, Wil'^liire, 
and Herk.shire, servants continue to at- 
tend the Mopp or Statute, ;is it is called 
(i.e., Micliaelmas Fair) in order to be 
hired for a year. Each person has a 
badge, or external mark, expressive of his 
occupation. A carter exhibits a piece of 
whip-cord tied to his hat : a cow-1 levd has 
a lock of cow-hair in his : and the dairy- 
inai<l has the same descriptive mark at- 
tached to her breast. So in tlie North of 
England, at the Spring hiring-term, the 
servants to he hiretl, who are almost al- 
ways persons to be employed in hu.sban- 
<lry, are to be distinguished from others, 
who atteml the market, by their wearing 
a large posie or hfuiquot of flowers at 
their breiusts; which is no unapt emblem 
of their calling. Even in London, hrick- 
hiyers and other hoiLse-hihounvrs curry 
tlieir resp<H;tivo implcmonts to the places 
where tliey stand foi* hire : for whicli pur- 
pose they assemble in grc'at nnmbei-s in 
(4ieapskio and at- Cliaring-Cross, every 
nioniing, at five or six o’clock. So, in old 
Rome there were parficuhir .spots in w'hich 
.servants applied fur hire. ‘ In I'u.sco 
vico, ibi sunt Homines qui ipsi so ven- 
flitoiit.’ IMauti Citrcniio, act iv.” State 
of th r 1 *0 0 }\ 1797, i . , 32 . 

The Michaelmas Hiring Fair took place 
at High AVVeomhe in ]9()3. 'JTie market- 
phice was, as usual, the i-ende7.vous of the 
farm-servauts. 'I'he shepherds were dis- 
tingui.shiHl, as a rule, by the tufts of wool 
they wear in tlieir caps, the cowmen by 
a decoration of liair, a ml the plouginneu 
by their knotted wdiip cord. As soon as a 
! bargain is struck the hire<l men and 


tin.: ij.iiJ in.'s lUM.M'.'S, I . J T 1 1 * !• 1 ■ 1 i 1 • 

wliicii being <lraw n up in a ho<[y, inanv of i « of bnglit coloured 

’ ^ • ; ribbons, and the re.st ot the <lay i.s spent 

' among the sw ings and roumla bouts. The 


them lost their shoos upon AVhite 'Downo 
in Dovoushiie, neer Tiverton, heoauso i 


inooinvort s'oh.s upon heatlis." hit.rod. 'JV'-T ■ a 

to the Kvoirir.lfie of Vlnnts, ICoO, p. 7.1. i I’lf " u ."'«-'vn ami 

'riiioior wa.s coniicloiit:, tliut tlio’ niooiiwort i al«o<l<in(c. / oilii Mini, .Supt. J.)03. 


“ be the moons liorb, yet it is neither 


More Sacks to the Mill. This 


amith, farrier, nor picklock.” British called ‘‘'an infant play” in Lo 

» li ■ • t j.rim ...... .. . F / /■ J. ‘i L .. 1.1* T -f\n 


Bhysiciai}. .1(J87, p. 299. Witlier allmlos 
ito the supposed virtues of the nioonwort- : 

‘ There is a iierb, some say, whose ver- 
iue^s .such 

It in the pa.sturc, only with a. toiieli, 

Uu.shooe.'j the now-shod stoe<l.” 

- Abuses Siript and Whipt, 1013. 

Mop.— IMot, speaking of the Statutes 
for hiring .servanLs, says “in IukS ‘'History 
of Oxfordshire,” tliat at Banbury they 
failed them the Mop. He says that at 
Bloxham the cartcis .stfxjd with their 


jMlxmr Lost, written hefoie 1”)98,, iv. 3, 
A w'liter in f lie (xentlcfiuni' s Muijazlue. for 
February, 1773, brackets it witli Jloi 
("or Ides, with wJiich it .a.^surediy lias no- 
thing in c<jmmon. Aly friend lilr. A. G. 
Green hill, of Emmannol, Cambridge, 
writes to mo : “At (3iri.st’s Hospital in 
my tijno a game wa.s played, called Brintj 
the Basket. Sirle.s luiving been chosen, 
one sitle wont in and formed a line of 
back.s, whereupon fhe other side liad to 
leap, wdiilo a fonnnla was repoate<l. If 
succe.ssful the second side went in again ; 


whij).s in one place, and the .shephcrd.s w itli i but. if not, it bec’aine theii’ turn to form 
their crook.s ill another; but the maid.s, a.s j a line of back.s. Sometimes, of course, 
far as lie could ob^eive, stood promiscu- the backs broke down, with tlie ether 



42, 


bojK oi>tho top, all in confusion, on wiiieli 
thoViry was raisod : ^ Sacks on the snill.’ 
Tho tea me was di.scoura{;fxl by l iie masters, 
becanse it was necessarily injurious to the 
boys^ clothes.’’ 'riicro used to bo a sonie- 
Avhat similaf diversion, known as Hico- 
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P** to tho Painter for 2 dz, of Lyveroyes, 
20d.’’ In the Clmrcliwardens’ and Clunn- 
berlain’s books of Kingston-on-Thames 
are soveml particulars illustraliye of this 
part of the subject. 1’hey are printed en- 
tire ill Tjysous’ •* Environ*,” voL i. p. 22t). 


against a fence or wall, the socoiul leaning i < 
upon his chest, and tho third placing his j j 
hea<l between the second one’s legs, ami 
so (gi, till a lino was made, which it was 
the aim of the opposing side to break. Ilie 
formula lioro was II icocolorum ! Jig, jig? 


Jig 


coioriim, in winch the line of hacks was ; Tlio bells for the dancers are also chargi;Hl' 
formed by the first hoy placing himseif i in the accounts of St. Mary-at.-Hill, liOii- 
' ■ don, (Jl Eliz.) ami St. Uolen’s in Abing- 

don, Perks. 3lotTice-dfim?ing, with 
bell.s on the logs, contiruUHl to be com- 
mon in ami after Brand’s time, in Oxfoi*<l- 
sliiro and tho adjacent coiintios, on IVlay 
Day, Holy Thursday, and Wiiilsuii Ale#;,, 
attended by the fool {? Torn the Piper), 
or, as he is generally oalh'd, tho Squire, 
arni also a h>rd ami lady. As to tho Eooi 
and Bessy, they havo jirobably been de- 
rived to us from the auciont festival of 
Fools, lield on ?NC\v Year’s Day. Boss 
was a common gonoric ierm foi- a fomaio' 
Tom-a-Bedlarn. Waldron inontious see- 
ing a company of Morris-dancer^from 
Abingtoi! at ilichmoml in vSnrroy, in 1 he 
suininor of 17813. I’hey appeared to he 
making a kind of annual circuit. hi 
“ Plaine Pcrcivall the Peace-maker of 
England,” mention is m.ado of a “.stran- 
ger, which seeing a quintessonco (bei-ich^- 
the Foole and tho Mai<i Maidan) of all 
the picked youth, strained out of a wliolo 


Morris Dance. - Tlio Morris 
Dance, in whicdi hells are ginglod, (U' staves 
or swords elashod, was learned, says Dr. 
Johnson, hv tho Yloors, ami was probably 
a kiml of'Pyrrhick or military dance. 
“ Morisco,” ’says Blount, “(Span.) a 
Moor; also a dance, so called, wlierein 
there wore usually live mon, and a boy 
dros.scd in a girl’s habit, wliom they calle<l 
tJio Maifl Marian, or perhaps, Morian, 
from the Italian .Mnriono, a lieail-pieco, 
bocauso her head was wont to bo gaily 
trimmed uj). Common people call it a 
Alorris Dance.” .See tlio last edit, of 
Naros’ “Glossary,” and Halliwell’s ‘.Arch- 
aic Dictionary,” a<l vocem. The deriva- 


tion of Morris from Alorisco quasi Moor j emlship, footing the Morris about a Mav- 
is very doubtful, but no better etymology | polo, and be not bearing the mimslrelsie 


has yet been proposed. 

In ihe Privv Purse 
Hon ry V" 11., ii n d e r J 19 ! ^ 
umlor January 2, “ h’or playing of 

the Mom ico dan nee, ” ; and under 
February 4, 15(12, ocmirs a .second pay- 
ment for a sinnlar purpose of .i!l 13.s. 4d., 
which appears to be signiii(5ant of its per- 
formance ir respect iveiy of the season. 
But of course lhe.se oxhihitioiis weri^ be- 
fore llio King. In tlio (hir<l voliiirio of 
the Shake.spoar Societ y’s Papers, are some 
very interesting extracts from the papens 
of iliclnml Hibson, suppo.sed to luive been 
yeoman tailor to Henry Vlll., relating 
to dramatic and other efitortainuients at 
Court in tlie very co’aimencement of that 
prince’s reign, ruder tho date of 1510- 
11, Gibson gives an account of a “ Mor- 
rysho Dajice,” by the King’s henchmen, 
who came out of an ai'tiiicial hill, on the 
top of wliich was “ a g()hlyu stoke, 


I for tho Iklling, tho tune for tho sound, nor 
Expenses of j tho pipe for tho noise of tho tabor, bluntly 
is an entry 1 denuiunded if they wore not all hesid.e 
them.solvo.s, that they so lip’d ami skip’d 
without nil occasion.” In Pascpiil and i\!ar- 
f(}rin.s, 1589, the same author turns to his- 
own account tho Alay-gaim's and tho mor- 
ri.s-dance, and a}>plio.s them ligiiratividy 
to H()?ne of tho incidents ami actois in tho' 
Martin-Al;ii*prelat e con t rover.sy. Shako- 

.spear make.s mention of an Ihigli.sh AVhit- 
son Morrice Dam-e, in the following .speech/ 
of the Dauphin in Men. V. ; 

No, w'ith no more, than if w’O heard" 
that Englaml 

AVero hu.sifNl with a Whitson MorricO" 

Dan CO.” 

“ TIjo English were famed,” .say.s Grey, 
in iiis “ Notes on ishakc.spear, “for the, so 
and .such like diver.sions; and even tho 
branchyd witli roses and pomgarnuts I old, as well as yoxiiig persons, formerly 
crowiiCMl.” Tliis was devised by Sir Henry ; followed them ; a reiuajkablo instance of 
Guildhnd. \n Coates’.^ “ History (J I wliicli is given by Sir AVilliam 'Temple.” 
Roiwling,” wo have: - ! Among tb.o linth ballads is one entitled. 

“ A.n. 1557, Item, payd to the myn.strels i “ Go(kI J^YIlowes must go Icarno to. 
and tlio liobbv horse uppori Mav Day, 3.s, - - t Dance.” It is of some merit, and has a 

•r±. i''i 1 ^ t ! I 1 .!• 


Item, payed to the Alorrys ].)aunsers and 
the Mynsl relics, mete and drink at Whit- 
son tid.e, 3s. .pl. Paved to them the Son- 
♦ day after May Day,’20d. P^’ to tho Pain- 

ter for paiiuing of their cotes, 2.s. 8<.I. — 


share of fnat sparkling style, which dis- 
lingui'dies the vorsilicatioa of Suckling. 
Tho gue.sts at an approaching wedding, 
are th.u suppose<l speakers in tho follow^- 
iiig passage : 
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“ A bnmjo of belles, in bauderycko wise, ; 
Would decko vs in onr kyndo a; 

A sliurte after the Moryce gnysc, 

To llounce it in the wymle "a. 

A wyfiler for to make the wave, 

And Mayo J&rought in withall a. 

Is braner then the smiiie, I save, 

And passeth round or brail "a.’’ 

NasJi, who wrote nothin^^ probably after 
1600, describes in his •* Suinmors Last 
Will and Testament/' printed in that 
year, i ho fool as ^oint^ round and collect- 
ifig the inoncjy from the crowd. At an j 
earlier date wo hear of a ladlo suspended i 
from the boast’s mouth, as a recoptaclo j 
for public contributions. In Na.sh\s play ; 
three clowns and three maids, while they ( 
dance, sinj^ the followiiif^ lines in chorus: i 


Through twenty scarfs and n:.ipkii>%till 
* tlio hobby horse ■ ' 

Tire, and the Maid Marian, resolv’d to 
jelly, 

Be kept for spoon meal,’^ 

We liavc an allusion to the inorris dancer 
in the preface to tbo Ciindid and ingeni- 
ous Beader nrelixe<l to “ Mytliomistes,’' 
circa 1625, by Henry Reynokls ; ‘‘Yet 
such helpes, as if nature have not beftjre- 
hand in his hyrth, given a poet, allsKSuch 
force<l art will come behind as lame to tlie 
biisinesso, and deficient, as the best tauglit 
countrey morris dauncer, wiih .-dl his bells 
ami napkins, will ill deserve to be, in an 
I line or Coiirto at Christmas, tearme<l the 
thing they call a tine reveller.’^ In his 
London and the count rey Carbona- 


“ Trip ami goo, lieave and hoe, 
lip and <loAvne, to and fro. 

From the tow iie, to I be grove, 
l6Wo aii<i two, let ns rove, 

A Maying, a ])laying ; 

Love hath no gainsaying; 
iSo merrily trip and goo.” 

Tho author of Friar Buran.'S Vroplirsie, 
KIOI, recalling better times, says in his 
poem : 

“ The 'raher ami tlio Ripe, 

The Bagpjp<; and the Crowde, 

When oat.os ami rye wore ripe, 

Began to be alowdo. 

But till the liai vest all was in, 

Tho Moris Dance dul not begin.” 

But now, he adds further on : 

“ - -Moris dances doe begin 

Before tlio liar\est halfo be in.” 

Tho following ilescription of a Morrice 
Dance occurs m Jiablet’s ‘‘Cobbes Bro- 
phecios,” 1611; 

‘ It w'as my hap of late, by cliauco, 

To meet a country mori’is dance, 
When, cheefest of them all, the foolo 
Plaie<i with a la<lle and a toole ; 

AVhen every younger shak’t his bells 
Till sweating feet gave foiling siiielJs; 
And line Maiile Marian, with her smoile, 
fcihowM how a rascall plahl the roile: 
But, w hen the hobby-horse did wihy, 
Then all the w encfies gave a tihy ; 

Bub wdieii they gan to shake tlieir boxc, 
And nob a goose could catcli a foxe. 
The piper then put up his pipes, 

And all tho w oodcocks look^t like snipes, 
And thorowitli fell a siiow^’ry streame,” 
<fec., ifcc. 

There is another in Cotgi avo’s “ Knglish 
Treasury of Wit and Language,” 1055: 

“ How they become the morris, wdth 
whose bells 

They ring all in to Whitson ales, and 
sweat 


doed,” 1632, JiUptoii says, relative to the- 
landlady at an afe-honse : “Slice is merry, 
and lialf-mado (mad) upon Siirove-tuos- 
<la.y, May-<laies, b'oasUdayes, and INIorris- 
i I a ncos . ^ ’ St e w. n srm , in “ 1 ' I le T w'e I v o 
MonoMis,” 1661, p. 17, speaking of April, 
tells us: “ The youtli of Hie country make- 
ready for tho Morris-dance, and the merry 
milk-maul supplies tliem wdtli libbaridH' 
her true love luwl given her.” '['ho ab- 
horrence of tlio PuriTans to this diversion- 
in toil) is ilepicted in Beaumont and 
Iflotclu/r’s “ Women pleased.” 

Walpole, or rather Vertue, in his “Cata- 
logue of Kngravers,” under Peter Stent,, 
has descrihcfi two paintings at l.ord I'itz- 
williamLs (rather coarsely ami poorly exe- 
eutod) by Viiudveiiboom, about llie end of 
the reign of James I., in one of which a 
morris-ilanco is intr(.>du(;ed, eoiisisling of 
seven ligures, viz., a fool, a bobby horse, 

' a piper, a .Maid Marian, ami three dan- 
cers. A rcHluced copy is given by Douce 
from a tracing by (Jrose. 

I [ti Oltl Cliange, according to tho 
“ History of Sign-Boards,” 18()7, tliero 
was a sign called “The Tlireo Morris 
Dancers,” in the time of Charles 
n. See, for fuller particulars of this 
j subject. Douce’s “ Dissertation uii the 
ancient Fnglish Morris Dance,” at 
the end of bis “ Illustrations of Shakes- 
pear,” 1807. 

MortiJa.rie8i The payment of mor- 
tuarie.s is of great antiquitv. It was an- 
ciently done by leading or fl riving a horsc' 
or COW', itc. before tlie corpse of tbo do- 
I ceased at the funeral. It was considered 
as a gift left by a man at bis death, by 
wuiy of reoomjumse foi‘ all failures in the 
payment of tithes and oblations, and 
calleil corse present. It i.s nient:ione<i 
in the National Oouncil of En.sham about 
the year 1006. Mortuaries w'cre called 
by our Saxon ancestors 8oul shot 
or payment. “ Offeriuges at Buri-,. 
alles ” are condemned in a li.st of “ Grosso- 
Poyntes of Poperio, evident to all Men,’^, 
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in Parte of a llogister/* (circa Sunday. My inquires into 
1593\ • a^id moaning of it were fruitless; but the 

It \was on mortuaries, and on an practicre thereabouts was, for all servants 
aruiual poll-tax of three hens, wliich ho and apprentices, on Mkllent Sunday, to 
I’oceived from the popnlatioii of a parti- visit their parents, and make thorn a pre- 
■ciflar districf that the llishop of Olivolo, i sent of mofiey, a trinket, or some nice 
one of tlio old V^enetian Secs, almost , eatable: and tlioy are all anxious not to 
wholly relied for his income; and on I he | fail in this custom.’' A correspondent in 
former account he was jocularly called : the volume lor 1783, p. 578, expresses an 
the Bishop of the Dca<l. Hazlitt’s I'c/ic- ’ opinion that Furmety or Mothering Sun- 
tian Ecpafdk, 1900, ii., 384. i day was one of tlie things which prob- 

IVIo&t in Three Throws. This ! ably refer siinply to the idea of feasting 


amuvsemeiit is cited in the <l(Hlication to 
fiilly of Fatifn<jtu(:Vs Pro(fnosiUationy 
aboiit l(i4o ; but we are left to conjecture 
its nature. 

Mote Bell, Folk. - Enffhcad, 
speaking of the folc-moto coniitatus, or 
shire-more, and the folo-niote civitatis vol 
Imrgi, or burg-mote, says : Besides these 
annual meetings, if any siuhien contin- 
gency happene<i, it was the duty of the 
aldermen of cities and boroughs to ring 
the hell calleil in English Mot-hell, in 
order to bring together the people to tlio 
Burglunoto,;' «Src, Preface to the Statutes 
at liU'iic, See Tomlins Law JJict., 1835, 
V. Mote-Bell. 'The Mot-Bell is inentioniHl 
in the laws of ICrlward the Confe.ssoj-. 

Mothering*, - in former days, when 
tJio Homan Catholic was the established 
roligion, it was the custom for peo^de 
to visit tlieir Mother Church on Mid- 
TiOnt Sunday, and to make their 
offerings at tlie higli Jiltar. Cow el, 
in his ‘‘ Interpreter,"^ l(i()7, observes 
tbat the now remaining practice of 
Mothering, or going to visit parents 
upon Mid-ljent Sunday, is really owing to 
that good old custom. -Nay, it seems to 
he called M^olliering from tlie respect so 
paid t(f the Mutlier Cliurch, when the 
<>pistle for the day ivas, with some allu- 
sion, Galat, iv. 21, “ .lerusalom Mater 
omnium," ; which epistle for Mid-Lent 
Sunday wo still retain, tliough we have 
forgotten the occasion of it. Herrick has 
the following : 

TO DIANEME. 

A Ccrrrno)iie in (tloresfvr. 

“ I’le to thoo a »Siimioll bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a motliering ; 

So that, when she ble.sseth thee, 

Half tliat blessing IhmTlt give me." 

In the “ Gontleman’.s Magazine" for 
February, 1781, p. 98, Nichols tells us, 
that whilst he \vas an apprentice, the cus- 
tom uas to \dsit his mother (who was a 
native of Noti ingliamshii-o) on Midlent 
Sunday (thoru*e calUx.1 M.o the ring 8 unday) 
for a of excellent furmety." An- 

other wtitc-r in the same volume, p. 343, 
1 hay>pen4Hl to resi<lo last year near 
4!!.'hcpst(;vv. ;m Monmoiit Ijshiix* ; and there, 
for i;he liT-.t tim.-*, )ieaj«l of Motheitng 


or mortification according to the season 
and occasion," In Macaulay’s tim#, 
Atothering vSunday mot with a scrupulous 
observance at Clavbrook. ‘‘ Hist, and 
Autiq. of Claybrodk," 1791, p. 128. At 
Leckford, near Stockbridge, Hants, this 
is called NVafering Sunday, from the 
wafor-cako imx)resised with an iron bear- 
ing an impression like a seal, oliere<l by 
young people to their luotliers on this occa- 
sion. The iron has turn stamps j^hree 
locked hearts surmounted by a vross en- 
closed within a circle, ami an anchor with 
foliate ornaments on either side. Two or 
three of Ihoso utensils, wlii(4i were made 
red-hot over a charcoal fire, seem to suffice 
for tie village, wliicli employs a person 
iiainiMl a waferor to do the work. Arili- 
qnarij for May, 1893. 

Mother Nij^ht. A wiiter (Beck- 
with) in the Gonllenmu’s Magazine" 
for 1781, p. 97, observes that the night of 
the winter solstice was called by our an- 
cestors .Mother Niglit," as they reckoned 
the beginning of their years from tlieuce. 
^ Mount-Cent. - See Ce^i t~Foot and 
Nares, 1859, in v. In the Dumb Knight, 
1608 (Hazlitt’s Dqdsley, x, 186), Philocles 
calls it Mov nl-Sainf . and founds a com- 
pliment on it; hut the queen cori’octs him 
and explains that the true name is mount- 
cf’iit. The passage in the drama, perhaps 
affords the best notioii of the ga.me. It 
has boeii supposed to he the same as 
picquet. In a facetious public.ation of tlio 
17th c.. Mars is introduced playing at 
cent with Venus, liodawontatc o Bra- 
rate Spinjnale, 1693, p. 71, part of The 
Eloqvent Master rtf Lanfntafjes, 1693. 

Mournin^i;’. -Gough gives us numer- 
ous refonoices to the «‘la.ssics to prove that 
! the colon'’ of mourning garments has, in 
j mo.st instances, hoen black from the ear- 
liest anti(|uity. Sep. Mon., ii., Introd. 
XX. Poly^iore Vergil has a passage to 
thi.«:i effect ; Plutarch writeth that the 
women in llieir movirnyug la.i(?d a parte 
all purple, gohle, and sumptuou.s apparell, 
ami werti clothed bothe they and thoir 
kinsfolk in wliite apparel, like as then the 
dead b(K.ly was wrapped in u hite clothes. 
The white colouro was thought fittest for 
the dod, because it i.s clere, ))ure, and sin- 
cer, and leaste (hdilod. Of this ceremouie 
as I take it, Ihe Krenrii Guoiies toke occa- 
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sion, after the <Jeath of their housobaiules • 
■the Kynges, to weare onely white clotli- ! 
yng, aTid if tlioro bee any sucho wkl- i 
ilowc, .she is coininonly calle<l the White | 
Queue.” Dupre tells us tliat the ancient ; 
Kornans eniployixl certain persoijs, naine<l ! 
Designatnres, t-lotlied in black, to invite ^ 
people to funerals, and to carry (he Collin. ; 
There are persons in our day.s wlio weai* : 
the same clothing, ami serve the same ' 
.oilice. The Romans, saith ^larolles, had , 
ill their ceremonies lictors, dressed in j 
black, who did llie ollice of our moiirnors. | 
(ionforrnity, p. 181. A writer in tbo i 
“ Gontlemaii’s Alagazine” for Jiuiuary, I 
1781, says: ‘‘ We read in l.lio Antiquities | 
of Greece and Rome, that the brandies of 
the Oypre.ss and Yew wore tiie usual sig- 
nals to denote a house in mourning. 
Gough, speaking of Die signs of <lealh in 
Jiousos among the ancients, notices 
branches of pine and cypress on the autho- 
rity Enripides, Suetonius and Virgil. 
He .says^in a note, “ Will it be thought u 
far-fetdit conjecture that yew trees in 
'clinrch yards supply the place of Cyprus 
round tombs, wluu'o Ovifl, Trist. ill. xiii. 
i21 , says they \\'<U'e xilacrxl. Comp. Floivers 
on Cxntvi’fiy Funeral (Ui fit on\s, Dur, au- 

xins mentions Mack as anciently in use at 
funerals, which 81. ("ypriaii seems to have 
Jiivoigluxl against as the indication of .sor- 
row on ari event whidi to the Chri.s1iiui 
was a matter of joy. Dc .liitibvs, 225. 
Cyprian’s words are: ‘‘ Cum sciamu.s fra- 
Ires nost!*os accersinne dominica de Hcculo 
liheratos, non amitti so<l prarnitli, non 
sunt nobis liic accipienda* alrjc vestes, 
quando illi ibi imlumenta alba jam sump- 
serin t.” It is stated that “ Rlaek is ilie 
fittest emblem of that, sorrow' and grief 
the miml is supposed to be clondtsl with ; 
and, as Death is Dio privation of Info, 
and black a privation of l.ight, ’tis very 
probable this colour has been chosen to 
•denote .sadnes.s, upon that account; and 
accordingly (his colour has, f<»r mourning, 
been preferred by most people tbrougbonl 
Europe. The Syrians, Cappadocians, 
and .Armenia ns ii.se sky-colour, to denote 
the place tliey w i.sh the <lead to he in, 7 . 0 ., 
tbo Heavens: the Egyptiaiis yellow, or 
fillernot, to show (hat as herbs being faded 
b(‘como yellow, so death is the end of 
liuman hope: and the Ethiopians gi'oy, 
hocau.se it resembles Die colour of Die 
Earth, which receives the dead.” Dun- 
ton’s Atliennni Oracle SiqrpL, 301. Y'el- 
iow is the usual mourning colour in .some 
countries, as much as white aiid black are 
in Europe. White and black not being 
colours at all in .strictness, may he con- 
■siderwl' as occupying the same neutral 
position : but. as Bi’and observes, Dio 
former is used only at the ob.se- 
•quies of unmarried persons (and not 


always then) and very young ehil^Von. 
C>iitison would have been a much 
suitable coloiir. The Bretons foiHuerly 
eniploytxl yellow for Dns purpose, and 
even iiow', in Eowor Brittany, salfron is 
recognisiHl. Granger tolls ifs, “It i.s re- 
corded that Anne Boleyn avot'o yellow^ 
mourning for Catherine of Arragon.” 
Eor his aiiDioriiy be refers to Walpole’s 
“Anecdotes of Painting.” 'I’lie same cir- 
cumstance is found in Hall’.s “Chron- 
icle,” with the addition of Henry’s soar- 
ing while mourning for Anne Boleyn. 
But in the time of the Stiiart.s purple w'a.s 
reganlexl as royal mourning. Pepys’s 
Jiiary^ .September 10, lljOO, and Note. 

In the .sixteenth century at Venice both 
I scarlet ami violet are fouml in use at tlie 
j ob:-;e(iui»‘s of a Doge ; but' t he head of the 
I ekiost son of the deceased was draped in 
I black. ilazlitt’s Ye net if) n f!ej}}ihlicj 
I UKK), ii.. 175. Violet was tbo colour eni- 
I ploye^l at Borne in at- the < lemi.se of 
I His Holiness Leo XI 11. 

! We read in Gough’s Caindon : “ AVhen 
j a person is at the point of death , 
j just before he expires, certain women 
mourners, slanding in the cross-ways, 
.spread their hands, and call him 
wiDi cries adapted to the i)urpo.se, 
and endeavour to stop Dio departing soul, 
remindyng it (if tlie advantages it enjoys 
I in goods, wives, person, n.'piital ion, kiii- 
(Imi, friends, and hors(>s: asking why it 
j will go, and where, a.iid to whom, and up- 
I braiding it with ingratitude, and lastly, 

; complaining that the departing spirit 
j will he transformed into those forms which 
i appear at night and in Die dark : and 
I after it ba.s (piitied the laxly, they bewail 
I it with liowlings and clapping of liands. 
j They follow' Dm fuiieral with such a noise, 

I Dial (»ne would think there was an end botli 
i of living and dead. Tlie mosl: A iolent in 
I Dieso laiiKMitations are the Tinrse.s. 

I daugliiers, and mistresses. '^I’hey make as 
I much lamentation for those slain in hatthi 
; as for Diose who die in their hods, (hough 
i thoy esteem it the easi(*st deaDi to die 
• fighting or robbing; but they vent every 
! reproacli againsl. their onemies, and che- 
1 rish a l;istiiig deadly hatred against: all 
j their kindred.” Braithwaito, sjioaking 

I of Die death of “ a zealous brotlier,” says : 
j “Some mourners bee liatli of bis owne, 
i w ho how lo not so inncli Dint h(X‘ should 
j leave them, as that noDiing is left tbein.” 
j Wliiinziis. p. 207 . 

; In England it wa.s formerly the fashion 
j to mourn ;i year for very near relations. 
' '.riius Pope : 

I “Grieve for an hour perhaps, then 

I mourn a year.” 

; A writer of the early part of last cen- 
i ti;rv renuirlo'd a practice of tlie common 
; people in some localities of tying a dirty 
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clot\ about their heads when they appear 
as cillof raouniors at a fiiuoral. reiiirant, 
in hi.\ “Tour in Scotland/ ’ .I761h ronuirks 
a singular oustuju in niaiiy parts of North 
Britain, of painting, oii tho <loors and 
window-shiitVers, white tadpole-like tig* 
ures, on a blank ground, desigiuHl to ex- 
press tho tears of tho ooiintry for the loss 
of any person of disti notion. Nothing 
seems want ing to render this mode of ex- 
pressing .sorrow eoinpletoly vidienloiis, but 
tho '^subjoining of a “ N.M. 'I’liese arc 
tears.’’ I saw a door that- led into a 
family vault in I\eI.so Clinrchyard in 1785, 
whicli was painted (jver in tlio above man- 
ner with very hirge ones. In the 1 8th cen- 
tury, a writer fioiii Galsion, (‘o. Ayr, in- 
forms ns tliat it wins usual “ for even the 
women to attend funerals in the village, 
dres.sod in blaek or rod cloaks.” Ataf. 
Arc. of Srotloml, ii., 80. Women, and 
oven ladies, .s(n)ietiine.s follow the dea<l, 
especially (in the former case) among tlie 
poor, and iti tho latter, where the de- 
ceased IS a child. At tho obsequies of a 
por.son of high rank, it often happens tliat, 
where the fumual takes place (as indeed 
it usually <loes) in tho eountry, one or two 
of tho rioarest foiiiaJe relatives claim tlio 
riglit of accompanying the remains. Tho 
same thing is ocen.^ioiially witnessed in 
largo towns, and among tho inhhlle classes 
I helieve tliat the eiistom is growing more 
an<l more eommon. Some curious parti- 
culars on thi.s .sul)je<'t may be seen iu 
Pogge's (Juiidlio, 1818, pp. 314-lG. 

Mournival or Murnival. A term 
of the game of gleolc four cai-ds of a sort. ; 
Comp. Nare.s, G'/ossu) //, 185'.), iu v. 

Mourre.' See Cinqiir. 

Mouseear or Scorpion-Grass. ; 
— (Afyosotis). liuptou, in his third hook i 
of ** Notable 'riiing.s,” (|uoting Mizal- ! 
dus, says: “ Mousear, any manner: 
of way ininistei-ed to liorses, brings . 
this help unto them, tliat they can- : 
not be hurt, while the smith is sliooiiig of | 
ihcMii, Iherfore it is called of many, herha ■ 
chivonim, tlio herb of nails.'’ Edit. lOGO, ■ 
lib. 3, p. 53. 

Mowing".-- -Wo loam from llriilges, 
Ihat: “ Witliin tho laberty of Warkworth 
is Ashe Meadow, divide<l amongst tlie 
neighbouring pari.shes, ami fanuHl for tlie 
following eiistorn.s observed in the im/wing 
of it. 'liio meatlow is <livide<i into fifteen 
I)ortions, answCM’ing to tifleen lots, which 
ai-e pieces of wtaKl cut off from au arrow, 
and marked according to tho landmarks 
in the field. To each lot are allowcM.1 eight 
mowers, amounting to oiio huiMlred and 
twenty in tlie whole. On the. Sal unlay 
seven night after Mirlsii miner Day, these 
port ion. s are lai<i out by six persons, of 
whom two are chosoii from \Varkworth, 

^ two from 0\erthorp, one from (Irimsbury 


and one from Nethcrcote. These are calletl 
h’ield-raon, aii<l have an entertainmeut 
provklesl for them upon the day of lay- 
ing out the meadow, at the appointment 
: of the Lord of tho Manor. As soon as tho 
nieadoAv is measured, tluf man who pro- 
vide.s tho feast, attended by tho Tlay-waicl 
of Warkworth, brings into the tielu tlirec- 
gallons of ale. After this the meadow' is 
run, as they term it, or trod, to distin- 
guish the lots; and, wlien this is over, the 
Jlay-ward brings into tho field a rump 
of beef, six poiiny loaves, and three gallons 
• of ale, and is allowed a ccyrtain portion ^f 
hay in return, though not. of equal value 
wdth his provision. This hay-ward, and rhe 
i Master of tho feast, have I be naine of 
; crocus-meu. In running tho tield each 
. man hath a boy allow'CHi to assist him. 

! On Monday morning lots are drawn, cou- 
.sisting .some of eight sw aths and otliors of 
; four. Of those tljo fir.st and la.st carry 
■ the garlands. Tlio two first lots.^re of 
; four swMths, ami whilst tjie.«c aid' mowing 
' the nnuver.s go double: and, as .soon as 
tlio.so aro finivslnxl, the following orders 
I are read aloml : ‘ Oy<;z:, Oyo'/^, Oyez, f 
; charge you, under (hxl, in his Majesty’s 
; name, that you keep tho King’s peace iu 
; the Lord of tho Manor’s holm If. ac(!ord-- 
; iiig to tlio Orders and Customs of this 
meadow. No man Jir men shall go before 
; the two garlands ; if you do you shall pay 
I your penny, or deliver your scytb.o at the 
fir.st. <lemand, and this so often as you 
shall transgre.s.s. No man, nor men, slrnii 
mow abovo eight swaths over their lots, 
before they lay ^low n thoir .scythes and go 
to breakfast. No man, or men, idiall mow 
any farther than Monks-holm-llrook, hut 
leave their scythes tliero, and go to din- 
ner: according to tho cn.stom ami manner 
of this Manor, (hwl save the King!’ 4 ho 
<linner, provided by the liord of the 
Manor’s tenant, consists of three clicese- 
cakes, t hree cake.s, and a now milk-cheef o. 
The cake.s and chee.se-cake.s are of the .sire 
of a winnowing-sievc : and the porsfin who 
brings them i.s to liave ilirco gallons of 
alo. The jiiaster of the fea.st is jiaid iu 
hay, and i.s farther allcnved to turn all 
lii.s COW'S iiitr) the inemlow on Satuixlay 
inorniru*: till eleven o’clock; that by tlii.s 
I moans giving the more milk the cakes 
I may he made the bigger. Other like cu.s- 
j tom.s are observed in the mowdng of other 
! meadows in this parish.” NorLhampton- 
I .s/i/rc, i., 219. 8oft 7/ari;r.sL 
I Muffin Bell. — The itinerant vendor 
i of muffins and crumpets still haunts some 
I of the outlying parts of London, and car- 
I ries a boll to aunounco hi,s api^roach. His 
i basket i.s horiie on his head. The insago 
j goes back to a time when tho.se delectable 
I comosiibles were not merely inanufac- 
I tured ordy by a fciv firms, but were not 
j gorieially sold by the bakers. Tho trade 
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remains a special and limited one; but! 
llio boll and its owner have become^ like I 
the chnrcli boll in the iiniversalitj^ of ! 
<iloclv.s and watches, an anachronissm. ! 

Muffling^. — See Newenstk-on-Tyru'. ■ 

Mumble a Sparrow. - Grose ; 
inontioTis “Mumble a Sparrow; a cruel | 
.s})ort practicfMl at wakes and fairs in the ’ 
following manner : a cock-sparrow, whose . 
wings are clippoil, is put into the crowii of 
a hat; a man, having Ids arms tie^l be- i 
hind him, attempts to bite off tlie spar- ; 
]|j)\v’s bead, but is generally obligc<r to 
cTosist by the Jiiany pocks and pinches he 
receives from the enraged birtl/^ 

Mumchance.— All early game of 
chance played with nion<?y and dice, as 
we perceive ti*om a ]uissage in Cavondish?s 
Jjfc of WoL'iCi/; but the exact particulars 
do not .seem to be fart lie r known. In tbe 
later authorities cited hy Naros there is 
•(lo explanation; in one fj*om Decker's 
/b’/i/irViV^ l(!n8, rar<!s are mentioned; and 
we are told tliat the name was owing to 
the necessary silence to bo ob.servcd. 
Doubtless Ibo parties engaged, wben 
beavy stakes wovo on, hchl tlicir peace 
tliroiigli suspense. 'Pbe issue, it appears 
fj’om Cavendish, who describes the Car- 
dinal himself taking part in a turn, do- 
porided on the ca.st of the dice. In IbOr 
was published a tract onlitled Mihil Mum-' 
chniirr, his Dis'r.orcrlt-: of ihr Art of (-hroi- 
inq in false Virr plan; no doubt, in tin's 
a.s in other amusemetits of the kind a good 
deal of trickery prevaile<i. 

Mumming.- Mumming i.s a Cbrist- 

liias sport, wliicli consisis in changing 
clothes between men ami women who, 
wlien dressed in each ollier’s habits, 
go from one ueigliboiir’s lion.so to another, 
partaking of Christmas cheer, and mak- 
ing merry with ihem in disguise. Mum- 
ming is snpposoil to liavo heon originally 
insliiuliMl in imitation, of tlie Sigillaria, 
or festival day.s, a<l<Ie(l to the ancieut 
Saturnalia, and comlemnoil liy the Synoil 
of Trullus (I'hurles), where it was decreed 
that the day.s called the Caleinls shoukl 
be entirely strippo<l of their ceremonies, 
and that the faiilifiil should no longer ob- 
serve them, that the public daiiciiigs of 
women should cea.se, a.s being the oecasifui 
of much harm and ruin, and as being in- 
vented and observed in honour of the gcwls 
of ilio hoaiheii.s, and fberetdre quite 
averse to the Christian life. 1'hey there- 
fore docreetl that no man should be clothed 
with a woman’s garment, nor any woman 
with a man’s. The same prohibition was 
published by tlie Council which met at 
Constantinople in (390-1, in its ()2nd 
Canon. “The di.sgnisyng and miimmyng 
that i.s uscxl in Cliristema.s tyine,” Lang- 
ley observes in his synopsi.s of Polydoro 
Virgil, “in the Northe partes came out 


of the feastes of Pallas, that ^ioue 

witb visars and painted vi.sage.s, r. Inn^d 
Quinqatrin of the lloniaynes.” .•Vul'iiiius, 
speaking of miiniining in Germany, say.s, 
that in the ancient Saturnalia theie were 
frequent and luxurious feaslings amongst 
friends: presents were mutnally setit, and 
change.s of dres.s made; that Chri.s1ians 
have adopltnl the same customs, winch 
continue to be used from the Nativity to 
tbe Lpipliany ; that exciuingos of <lress 
t(»o, a.s of old aimmg the Pomans, are com- 
mon, and neighbours by mutual invita- 
tions visit each other in tbe manner Avbieli 
tlie Germans call jnuminery. He adds 
that, as the hoalhctj.s had their Saturnalia 
in Decomhei*, their Sigillaria in January, 
arul the Liijiercalia and llacchaiialia in 
iM'hfuary, so, ajiiongst Ohristiams, these 
throe nionlhs are devoted to feastings and 
revel lings of every kind. Hire speaks of 
the sort of mumnu'ry practiced in liis time 
aii<l before hy the youtli, who put on the 
forms of ranis, and in that .shape ran about 
molesting passengers and others. Ho 
seems (li.spose<l to itlmilify this custom 
with that described by other writers, in 
which a stag, instead of a ram, u.'^csl to bo 
; counlerf oiled in tlie same way. llishop 
I Faustiuus in bis sermon for the Kalends 
i of January, asks whether any sensible 
I person., can credit, that people in their 
■ right minds couhl I)0 found .si.i silly as to 
I put on the likeness of a deer, wliile other.s 
; (Ires.sed them,solv<'S in tin.* hides (»f cattle, 

I other.s wore i he heads of beasts, and trans- 
! formed them.solve.s so that they ceased to 
: look like jiuman beings, 'rims wa:< not 
lOculiar to the Continent, but ajipears to 
. uive been jiracticed among u.'^ formerly on 
more than one of tlie merry-ninkings in- 
i grafted on the original holy feasts of the 
nearly Christian Church. “ Glnssarium 
.; Suio-Chithicum,’’ 1709, v. Jul. : Du (.^»nge 
I “ Gloss,” Art . Pciota. 

Dr. Johnson was dispo.scsl to look 
on these o.xtra\ agances as a probable 
: vestige of tbe Festival of Fools. It 
• a ppea rs f rom I I on i y ( ‘ ‘ 1 1 i st o ry i )f P ri t- 
i ain,” vol. iv. p. (102) that “ in 
•the year 1348, eiglity tunics of 
! buckram, forty-tw'o visors, a'ul a groat 
i variety of other wliimsical <1 re.ss.es, 
i were provided for the disguising at 
I eourt at tlie feast of Ciunstmas.” 

I Stow lia.s pre.seived au m count of 
! a remarkable mummery made in 1377 
, by the ciliwus of Lomloii for tbe amiise- 
I inent of the son of the Plack Prince : 

On the Sunday befoi'c Candlemas, in 
the night, one hundred and thirty citi- 
zens, di.sguisod, and well horsed, in a 
mnnimoj-ie, with sound of trunipet.s, sack- 
bnts, cornets, sbalmes and other minstreks, 
and innumerable torch-lights of waxe, 
rode to Kcnnington, beside Lambeth, 
Avhere the young l*rincc reimiyned with 
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his Viotlier. In the first rank clid ride “there wore none disgiiisings, nor harp- 
fortAeight in likeness and habit of cs- ing, nor luting, nor singing; nor none- 
quirei, two and two together, clotlunl in loud disports ; but playing at the tables, 
red coats, and gowns of say, or satuhdl, and chess, and cards ; such disports she- 
vvitli comely visors on their faces. After gaA'e her folks leave to play, and none 
them came %rty-eight knights, iii the j other.*’ • 

same livery, 'riien foHowe<l one richly | Northhrooke observes : “ In the reign of 
arrayCKi, like an eniperonr: and after him 1 l^ing Itonrio the evght (An. li. H. Vlll.) 
some distance, one stately tyreil, like a | it was ordoyned, that ii anye persons did 
pope, whom followed twenty-four cardi- disguise theinseluos in apparel, and couer 
iials; and, after them, eight oi- ton with thoir faces with visors, gatliering a com- 
black visors, not ainiublo, as if tliey lni<l panye togitlier, naming themselues miim- 
been legates from some fonain princes, iners, which vse to come to tlio rlwellinj^* 
These maskers, after fliey had entered the places of uioii of lionouj;, and other suIj- 
mannor of Konningtoil, aliglited from stantiall persons, Avlieroupon murders, 
thoir horses, and ontoi’d tlio hall ou foot; felonie, rape, and other great hurts and 
which done, the l*riiice, bis mother, and ! inconnoniencies hauo aforetime growon 
tlio Lords, came out of the chamber into and hereafter bee like to come, by the 
the hall, whom th(‘ nnimniers did salute; colour thereof, if the sai<l disorder slioidd 
shewing, by a pai re of dice upon t he table, continue not roltirmod, tVc. : that then 
their <iesiro to play with the young they sliouhlo he arrestixl by the King’s 
prince, which they so handled, tluit tlio liege people as vagahoiides, and beo com- 
Princo <lid alwaies win no wlien he cast mitted to the gaole without baylo^ji^iiain- 
tliorn. 'riion the mummers sot to the prise, for the siiace of tJiree nionetlies. 


Princo three jewels, one after anotlier; 
which Avere, a boide of gold, a cup of gold, 
and a ring of gold, wddeh the Prince 
wunno at three cuKsts. 'riieii they set to 
the Princes Mother, the Duke, the Earles, 
and other lords, to every one a ring of 
gold, wdien tliey <iid also win. After which 
they were feasLxl, and the mnsick 
sounded, the Prince and lords dauncod 
on the one part with the mummers, 
whicli dnl also dance; which jollilje 
being ended, they were again made 
to drink, and then <lepartc<l in order 
as they came.” “ The like,” ho says, 
“was to King Henry tlie Fourtli, 
in tho secoTHl year of his reign, 
hco then keeping his Christinas at Elt- 
ham ; twelve aklermen of London and 
their sniines r(Klo a lunmining, and had 
great thanks.” Syrrc.jf, IfiOd, p. 97. AVe 
read of auotiior mu mining in Horn y TV'.’s 


I and to fine at tlio King’s pleasure: ami 
i ouery one that keepeth anye visors in his 
lumso, to forfeyte xxs.” Treat iae against 
Dicing 1577, * repr. IS 13. In Lodgo’a 
Wits Misc.rie, IGDo, is the follow'ing pas- 
sage: “ 1. thinke in no time Jerome had 
better cause to crio out on piade then in 
this, for painting, now-adaios, i.s growno 
to such a enstomo, that from the s\vart- 
faste u'evil in the kiU-hin to the fairest 
I damsel i i the ciltie, the most part looko 
I like w'izards for a Momerie, rather tlien 
I Chri.stians trained in sobiaelie.” In the 
interhido of the “Marriage of Wit and 
Wisdom,” Llleness says : 

“ Now I have never a crose to biosse 
mo, 

Now' 1 go a-niummiijg, 

Like a pooro yieriuilesse spirit, 

VV’^itboiit pipe or rlruining !” 


time ill habyaii ; “In whiche pas.se tymo 
the Duky.s of Amuarlo. of Surrey, and of 
Excotyr, wdth tJio Erlys of Salesbiiry 
and of Oloucetvr, with other of their affy- 
nyte, made provy.sion for a dysguysyngc 
or a niummyrigo, to be .shewed to the • 
Kynge upon Twelfetho Nyght, and tlie i 
tyme was nero at liamlo. and all tliynge i 
redy for tho same. Lpon the .sayd | 
Twelftho Day, came secret-lyo unto the j 
Kynge tho Duke of Amnarle, and sliewyd , 
to liyrn. Unit he, wyth the other Lordys | 
aforenaniYd, W'cre appoyrite<l to sle hym 
in the tyme of the fore sayd disgny.«viige.” 
So tlnit. this mumming, it should seem, 
had like to have proved a very serious i 
jest, (Viionirle, 151(5, fol. 1(59. Ju.the 
“ Pasten 1 .elt.ei‘s,” in a letter dated Dec, 
21th., 1481. w'o rea<l that Tiadv Morlev, 
_,on account of the doatli of her lord, July 
23, directing what sports were in he used 
in her house at Christ mas, ordered that 


In a former pa.s.sago, Snatch .says 

“ Where I iay last night, I stole away 
a sheete : 

We will take this and tie it to his lied, 

And soe wo will blind him; 

And sirra, I charge you, when you her<v 
.Viiy bmly connning, 

If they aske you any question, say you 

A-muinming.” 

The following is from Aubrey’s “ Collec- 
tions for North Wilts,” 1678 : Hereto- 
fore noblemen and gentlemen of fair es- 
tates had tlieir heralds, who wore their 
coat of arms at Cliristmas, and at other 
solemn times, and cried large.s.se thrice. 
.... In <lays of yore lords and gentle- 
men lived in the country like petty kinp. 

I , . . . They always eat in Gothick halls, 

I at the high table or oreille (oriel). . . . * 
Here in the hall, the mumming and loaf- 
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stealing, ami otlier Cliiistjuas sports, were 
performed.’^ Edit. 1859, 10. In “Round 
about our Coal J’ire/^ (circa 1730) I find 
the following: “ Tlien comes mumming 
and masfjuerading, wlion tlio .squire’s 
wardrobe is rai/tsucked for dresse.s of all 
kinds. Corks are burnt to black the faces 
of the fair, or make deputy inustacios, 
and every one in tlio family, except the 
.sfpiire him.solf, must be transforinod.^’ At 
Tiverton, in Devon, a custom, probably 
dating from 1(3G(», prevaile<l formerly of 
firming a procession of young men, 
m’esse<l in the old fashion and arme<l with 
swords, for the piirpose of levying black- 
mail on the inhabitants. It wa.s headed 
by a sort of Merry-Andrew, calUnl Master 
Oliver, who was pelted hy the hoys, the 
latter taking care not to let Ijim catch 
them. Thoio was .m feast in the evening. 

Mr. Brand once saw in a printing oflico 
at Ncnvcastle-iipOM-Tyne .se\eral carols 
for thl vsoai^nn : for the Nativity, St. Ste- 
phen’s i^ay, Chihleiana.s Day, tV^c., with 
Alexander ami tlie King of Kgypt, a mock 
play, usually acted about this time, by 
noimniers. I'he ttoiu'lusiou of this bom- 
bastic play is in uiy Collection of }?ro- 
v<*rbs, 1882: 

“ Ihjuiice, Buckram, volv(?t’.s dear; 

Christmas ccunes but once a year : 

And when it comes, it brings good 
cheer ; 

But when gone, it’s never the 

near.” 

“ .Bounce, Buckram,'’ Ac., .seems to in- 
timate an i?iability oi.« tlio part of the 
bouncers or mummers to a {ford velvet and 
their a<loptiou of Die cheaper material. 
Shakespoar may have ha<l tlio latter iu 
iiis miiKi when he attired in hucknuu 
tlio imaginary antagonists of Falstaff 
(Henry IV. part 1, ii, -1). Brand’s 
reileotiou.s that follow are nijually new 
and exceilent: I ho “carpe diem ” of Ho- , 
race is incUulod in them, and, if I nji.stako i 
not, tho gcKxl advice is seldom tiirown j 
aAvay. Sril)joine<l is a Somer.set.shire 
muinmer’s song : 

“ Here como.s T, liddlo man Jait, 

Wiili my /Avord in my han ! 

If you don’t all do, 

As you be told by J, 

I’ll zend you all to York, 

Vor to make apple-pi o.” 

Mr. Tlalliwell, “ lllustratioiis of Early 
English liiterature,’’ 1819, has printe<l 
“A ChrLsimas Thiy, Performed by tho 
Derbyshire Muuunors,” which does not 
appear to contain anything worth extract- 
ing. A version of this, said to be current 
in Worcestershire, may be found in 
“ Note.s and Queries,” 2nd S. xi., 271. It 
is to be appiehendtHl, howovor, that the 
old rural practice is degenerating into a 


piece of <loggeTel recitative supiMiod by 
motAipolitan caterers. ; 

Johnson tells us in his “ uo?U ney 
to the Western Islands,” that a 
goiifcleinan informed him of what he 
(JoliiiHon) considered to "lie an odd 
game: At New Year’.s ICv’^e, in the hall or 
castle of tho laird, where at festal seasons 
there may be snpposeil a veiy mimerous 
company, one man dre.sses himself in a* 
cow'^s hide, upon which other men lioat 
with sticks, lie runs with all this noise 
round the house, which all tho company 
quits in a counterfeited fright: the door 
is then .shut. At New Year’s Kvo, there' 
is no great pleasure to be had out of dooj's 
in tho Hebrifles. They are sure soon to 
recover from their terror enough to .‘solicit 
for re-admis.sion : which, for the honour 
of poetry, is not to bo obtained but by 
repealing a verse, with which those that 
aie knowing and provident take care to 
be furuislifMl. The learno<l traveller tells 
us that they who iilayed at this odd gaute, 
gave no account of the origin of it, ami 
that he described it as it inigiit perhaps, 
bo nserl in other places, where the reason 
of it is not yet forgotten. 

IVItiscadels It is difiicult to know 

whether the following passage from Elet- 
oher’s J)rama of the “ l^ilgrim,” 1521 , is 
to be interpreted literally I slu.)uld prv'- 
sumo not : 

“ 1/p/jo/j.S'o. Away with him! 

Fling him i’ th’ hay-mow, let him lie 
a-mellowiiig ; 

He stinks of Muscadel like an Engli.sh 
Christmas.” 

Musicsil Chairs* — A drawing-room 
amusejuent, wh(*ro one of the company per- 
forjus on the piano, and, a double row of 
chairs having been placrM.1 in a lino, back 
to back, the rest mahe the circuit, till the 
piani.st abrui)tly como.s to a stop, and the 
humour or fun consists in the number ol 
players ex(‘eeding that of chaiis hy one 
or two, so that there must always bo one 
or two out, when the scramble for scat.-^, 
on the conclusion of tho mu.sic, takes 
place. 

Muss* -Rabelais mentions a Muss 
among Gargantua’s Games. Book i. 
cap. 22. And in another place, book iii. 
cap. Ai), it is facetiously suggested tluit it 
owes its name to Mus(?lius, the inventor 
thereof, and it is said to he bone.st, health- 
ful, ancient, ami lawful. In Shakesj)ear’is 
Anloiuf (Uid Cleopatra, it is thus men- 
tioned : 

Ant. “ When I cry’d. Ho! 

lake boys unto a Muss, Kiug.s would 
start forth. 

And cry. your Will !” 

It also occurs in Joiison’s MaQncfic 
Ladp. iv., 3. 





My 6ow Has 7- Taylor 

the tWater-poet rofors to this gtinno 
of oirds in his “ Motto,’ ^ 1621 ; it is 
thus spoken of in “Poor llobin’s 
Almanac” for 1734: “The lawyers play 
.at beggar Tiny neighbour; the iicav- 
inarryM couples play at. put; the doc- 
tors and surgeons at thrust out rcdten, 
but if they cat witli a man that is so cat 
-up with tlie p(»\ that he is all coniposM of | 
that sort of metal, they tliru.st out all j 
together ; tlio fa,i-mors pla^’ at My 8ow’s I 
pigg’d : the sclioolina.stors play at (pies- | 
tions and coriiniaiids ; and because every j 
man ought- to mind his hii.siness, lie that j 
plays most at all sorts of gaming, com- 
monly at last plays a game at hide and 
«oek, and cares not to leave off till he has 
got the rubbers.” Mr. 1 1 alii well says : 
“The following dislicli i.s used in this 
.ga me : 

' liiggory, diggory. digg’d, j 

J\ly sow has pigg'd.’ ” ' 

- Vointlar Rhymes and Rumry Talcs \ 
1811), p. IM. Comp. p. 1)0 sup at. j 

MystorieSi — h'or notico.s of the ox- | 
isting (X)Iloctions, see llayilitt’s Ilihlio- ! 
graphical Manual of OUl Etajlisli FlaySf I 
1802, p, 274. Pennant draws at tention to | 
the notices by Clarke in liis J.et tiers on \ 
Spain of dramatic xiorfonnancos there in ' 
•cotii])aratively nuxlern times analogous to i 
the Knglish My.steries. Tours in Wales, j 
1810, i., 191. In Quaritch’.s Catalogue ' 
for 1892 was the MS. of the Toivnclcy | 
Mysteries, prinlod for the Surtees vSoc- : 
iety, and wanting 24 leaves, with an in- ! 
tere.sting note. This series coi’rosponds 
most closely witli the York one. | 

NailSi- - There was anciently a speeit?s I 
of divination called onycliomancy, or oiiy- | 
maricy. performed by the nails of an un- | 
•polluted hoy. Vestiges of this are still i 
retairuHl. Sir 'I’lnmias Hiowne admits | 
that “ Conjecture.s of prevalent luinioiirs ; 
may l)o coliocted from the spots in our ' 
nails,” but rejects the sundry divina- j 
tions vulgarly jai.sed upon tluvni : such as i 
“ that spot.s on the top of the nails .sig- ; 
nify tilings pa.st, in the middle things j 
ime.S(*nt, juid, at the bottom, events to i 
coum. 'Phat white sjiecks presage our j 
felicity, bluo ones our misfortunes; that j 
thfso in the nail of the thumb have sigui- I 
ficat ions of honour; of the fore-finger I 
riflics.” llurton tells us, that a black j 
spot appearing (in the nails is a bad omen, j 
Burton, giving in his Astrologaster, 1620, i 
a catalogue of many supoiVtitious cere- i 
monies, tells us: “That to have yellow I 
speckles on the nailes of ones han<i is a 
greatc signe of death.” He observes that, 

“ whtm the palme of the right liand itch- 
eili, it is shrewd sign lie shall receive 
.money” ; vhitdi remains a belief among 
•some people. In an old play, we read : 


“When yellow spots do on youf hands 
appear, 

Be certain then vou of a corse shall 
hear.” 

A publication of the beginning of the 
la.st century, referi-ing to«the gift.s on the 
iing(>r-niiils states: “ Tho.'^o little spots 
are from white glittering particles wdiich 
are mixed with red blood, and liappon to 
icnniiii tlier(^ some time. 3'he voason of 
their being calhxl gifts, is as wi.se a one 
as thos(.^ of letters, winding-slieets, Ac., in 
a^ candle.” Brihsh Apollo, ]7{)8, i., No, 
17. (’omp. (■ornish Folk-lore. The .set ailfl 
.statary tiinos, says Browne, of paring nails 
and eating of hair is thouglit by many 
a point of con.sidoratir)u, wJiicli is ]>erhaps 
but the continuation of an ancient super- 
stition. T{) the .Homans it was piacnlar 
to pare their nails upon tlie Nnndinfe, oh- 
servocl every ninth day, and tliey avoided 
the operation on certain da v.s of the week, 
according to that lino of Ausoiiii^; 

“ Ijiigues Merenrio, Barham .Jove, Cy- 
pride Crines,” 

The celebrated Count(:‘ss of T)ors(d;, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, according to her 
Day Book, li)7(), citCMl by Southey, was 
accu.siomed to pare the nails of her hands 
and feet, and bum them in the lire* aftor- 
iva^-ds. She 11010 .“^ on one occa.sion doing 
so about six in the morning in bed, arKl 
ca.sting the pariug.s into tlm fire when she 
rose. In the neiglihourluxxl of Bottes- 
ford Moors, it is said that the children’s 
nails are bitten off, and not pared, till 
they have pas.soil the first twelvemonth; 
for o(her\vi.se it is thought that llie child 
will grow; up to be a. thief ! But the prac- 
tice of biting tlm nails of infants is its(df 
w;idoly ditfiisod, and thougli no special 
significance may bo attached to it in gen- 
eral, the infringement of the rule is 
thought to be a (jortain forerunner of bad 
luck, A pool' woman in Dorsetshire, some 
year.s ago, said that .she alwa.vs pared her 
child reii’.s nails over tlie hxives of the fa- 
mily Bible, <0 bring them up to be honest ! 
To cut; the nails upon a Friday or a Sun- 
day, is accoimied unlucky amongst the 
common people in many places, lioth here 
and abioad, except among tlm Jews, tvho 
usually select tlie former, the day x^icced- 
ing their <Avn Sabbath. Addison’s ZVe- 
scrif of the Jews, 129. Holiday cle- 

precat(?s the omen, “that you may never 
pare your iiailes upon a Friday.” Lcxlge 
says, .speaking of Curiositio: Nor will “he 
paire his nailes White Mnuday to be for- 
tunate in his love.” Wits Miserie, 1596, 
p. 12, In Tomkis’s “ Album azar,” 1616, 
we reiul : 

“ He puls you not a haire, nor pairos a 
naile, 

Nor stirs a foote, without duo figuring 
The horoscope,” 
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Names. — Among the Groeks it was 
an ancient custom to refer misfortunes to 
the signilicatiou of proper names. The 
Scholiast upon Sophocles observes that 
this ludicrous habit of analyzing the pro- 
per names of pei-^ons, and deriving omin- 
ous inferences from their tlilferent signi- 
fications in their state of analysis, ap- 
pears to have prevailed among the Gre- 
cian poets of the first reputation. Shakc- 
spoar, ho adds, was miuui addicted to it. ! 
Ho instances: “How is’t Avith aged ! 
Cjjaunt?^' lilchaid ILs \y., I. i 

"Names in all countries an<l ages have | 
been principally dcjvive<l from natal loea- 
liries, callings, and personal aspects. 
Mmlern conn trios have resort c<{ in con- 
iddorablc measure to classical, scriptural, 
or liagiological prototypes. 

Nantwich. — Vennant, in his “Tour 
from Chaster to London/' p. 30, tells us, i 
that “on Asconskni Day, the old inhabit- I 
ants of Nanf'^i^‘l^ pioiisiy sang a liynin of | 
thanksgiving for tne hlessing of the brine. 

A very ancient pit, called the old Brine, 
was also held in great voteration, and till 
Avithin tljo.se fcAV yoar.s \va.s annually, on 
that festival, bedecked wvih Ijough.s, flow- 
ers, and garlands, and was encirckxl by a 
jovial band of young people, celebrating 
the <lny with .song ami daiice/^ 

Nativities. Sii'vpe say.s, under the 

year 1570: “ And bccan.^e the a\*o1 faro of 
the nation did so much dc])eiid upon the 
Queen’s manviage, it .seems .srjiuo aa’civ em- 
ployerl secretly by calculating her nativity 
to impiire into her marriage, kor Avliicli 
art even Secretary Cecil himself had .some 
opinion. I have mob among hi.s papers 
witli such a jmlgoment made, Avritten all 
Avith liis owm liand.’’ of the Re- 

formation, ii., lO. There are even at this 
day pei’sons who ]>role!ul to cast nativi- 
ties, and to foretell the destinie.s of those 
aaOio think proper to con.sult thorn. A 
man resided some year.s ago in Blackfriars, 
Avho made .some remarkably lucky guesses, 
and had a considerable circle of believers. 
Nativity of the Virg^in.— (Sept. 
81. Howell, ill a letter av it bout date, but 
about 1655, to Tjord Dorehe.stor, obseiwes, 
that the Avriters hostile to the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth taxed her, among oilier 
matters, for suffering “the n.ativity of 
the Virgin Mary in September to bo 
turned to the celebration of her own 
birthday, But comp. St, Eliza- 

hetfds Day, 

Neck. — Moulin says: “If tlie neck 
of any one grovys stiff, or the muscles of 
the head are tvvisto<J aAvry, it is a portent 
that that person AvilJ die by the neck.’’ — 

p. 218 . 

In the “ Voyageur do Paris,” quoted in 
a MS. note by Douce, the origin of neck- 
laces is traced to the idea iuculcate<i on 


the young girls of France by the old 
nurses that a small neck was a tokf»a of 
continence. Vol. iii., 223. 

Neck- Verse. — Tho beginning of tlie 
51st Psalm used to bear thi^ name from 
the fact that in all capital cases, Avithiu 
benefit of elorgy, tho prisoner, by repeat- 
ing his neck-yerso, .savwl his neck or life. 
Lodge, speaking of an intelligencer, says : 
“lice Avill give a shroud Avound with his 
tongue, that may bring a man to. his 
neck-verse.” J/iscrie, 15116, sign. 

N 3 verso. A .stru-y, Avhich appears to be 
alluded to in the play of (iamnicr Gnrioids 
Needle, Avritteu about 1566, is told in 
rasquiVs Jests, 1604, relevant to this old 
practice. It is of a mati condomned to 
death «nt the Oxfortl As.size.s, and being 
prompttHl by “a scholar” to tho iieck- 
vorse, a.s the man himself could not read, 
at a certain place the scholar whispered 
him to take away his iluimh, whicii pre- 
A-entcd him from seeing the jArint, and 
the convict, misapprehending, repeated, 
“ Take UAvay thy thumb,” upon Avhich the 
judge ordered his removal. But when ho 
was on the ladder, ajid just ready to be 
hangcHl, bo ciiod, “Have at you daisy 
yonder !” and leapt oil the? cart. In 
BratliAvaito’s “ Whimzies,” 1631, p. 69, 
in the character of a jaylor is the fol- 
loving passage: “ Jf any of his more 
happy pri.soners bo atlmitted to his clergy, 
and by helpe of a coinpas-sionate promp- 
ter, hacke out liis Necko-Verse, hco has a 
cold iron in .store, if lie bo liot ; but 
a hot iron if hee be cold. If his pulse (I 
mean his pui'se) hoe hot, his fist may cry 
fizzo, but Avant his impression : but if his 
pulse be cold, the poore beggarly knave 
nni.st have his litoial cxpre.ssiori.” Tho 
folloAving explanation must bo received 
cum qrano : 

“ AVheu Popery long since Avith tenets 
of nonsense 

And ignoiaiico fill’d the land. 

And Latin alone to Church-meii Avas 
known, 

Aiul reading a legible hand : 

This privilege then, to save learned 
men, 

AVas grantcvl ’em hy Holy Churcli, 

AVhile villains, who.se crimes Avere lesser 
nine time.s, 

Were certainly loft in the lurch. 

If a monk had been taken for stealing 
of bacon, 

For burglary, murder, or rape: 

If he could but rehearse, (well i>rompt) 
his Neck Verse 

Ho never could fail to escape. 

When the Avorld grew more Avise, and 
Avith open eye.s 

AVere able to .see through the mist, 
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; liabitants retain also a vestige of the old 
Norman curfew at eight in the 
The bells there are miifllecl on the 30th or 
I January every year -the anniversary 
I of the death of Charles 1. Iheir 
i sound is by this nv'ans peculiarly 
i plaintive. The inhabilants of tliat town 
i were particularly loyal tluring the parha- 
i mentary wars in the grand rebellion^ 
j which may account for the use of tin's cus- 
i tom, wiiicli probably began at t.Jie Ile- 
i storation. 

i The tolling of the great bell or 
i St. Nicholas^ Churcb. hero has belli 
siiB-u..-. — It was ] from aiicitnit times a signal for the tuir- 

justeni for the nin.ver, abler- j gossos to convene on gild-da.ys, or on the 


’Twaa thought ’s just to save a Laity- 
V Knave, ^ 

As well as a rascally priest. 

— British Apolloy 1710, No. 72. Sir 
ter Scott inkicos the neck-verse as a cant 
term formerly usetl by the marauders on 
the Border : 

TiOtter nor line know 1 never a one, 
Wer’t my Neck-Verso at Hainbee. 

--lay of the JMst Minstrel, Canto i. p. 
24. A note adds, ‘Mlaribee, the place of 
executing the Border niarauders at Car- 
lisle.’ » 

Newcastle-OMi-TynG 

an ancient custom for the n . . 

men, and sliorilf of Noucastle upon-i yne, 
accoinpanifnl willi groat numbers or the 
burgossos, to go every year, a.t the feasts 
of Easier and AViiitsuntido, to a place 
without the walls called the I'orth, a little 
Mall, where eveiyhody walks, as they do 
in 8t. James’s Pai'k, with the mace, sword 
and cap of maintonauco carried before 
thorn, 'ri'.e young people of the town 
still assemble' there on these holiflays, at 


<lays of electing magistrates. It begins- 
I at nine o’clock in the irioi'iiing, and with 
■ little or no intermissio.n coiiiinues to toll 
I till three o’clock, wlieji they begin to elect 
I the mayor, Ax. Its lieginning so early 
i was doubtless intended to call lf)gethor 
i the several companions to their ?'Qi>pectivc 
i lueeting-liouses, in onlor to c1?iV)uso the 
^ former and latter electors, A'c. A popu- 
lar notion prevails that it is for the old 


Easter particnihuiy, play at haml-ball, i mayer’s (lyins. as they oil his gmng out 
<knco, &c., but are no longer counten- of oltico ; the tolling, as it were, ot his pass- 
anced in their innocent festivity by the i ing I ancako Bay. 


iasks Bell tolled at noon ; shops were ini- 

mediately closed; all kinds of business 

with their interior (clergy, used to unbend \ eease<l ; and a earuiyal ensuo<i, lasting 


proseneo of their governors who, no 
doubt, in ancient times, as tlie Bi.sh(»ps did 


the brow of authority,' a.n<l partake with ; during the rest of the day. Ixmrne tells us 
their happy and contented people the : that it was a custom with several rohgi- 
' iuerile pleasures of the festal I ous families to use iirayors as tor a soul 


seemingly puerile pleasures 
season. 

Two annual fairs held on 
Moor wore callcHl Lammas 
Luke’s Fairs, from the days on which they 
begin. Bourne, in his history of that 
town, tells U.S, that the lolls, booths, stal- 
lage, pickago, and courts of pie-powder 
(dusty foot) to each of these f.airs, were ■ 
reckoned coinmunibus annis, at twelve 
pounds, ill the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
The record.s of tlie monasteries there Avould 
doiibtle.ss have furnished some particulars 
relati\o to the institution and ancient 
customs of the fairs at that place. Bourne 
says, the custom of tlie passing bell itself 
was held to be popish and superstitious 
during tho Grand Rebellion, for in a ves- 
try book belonging to tlie Chapel of .All 
SaiuLs, it is observable that the tolling 
of the bell i.s not mentioned in tho pari.sh 
from the year 1013 till 1055, when the 
church by this and siudi like means hav- 
ing boon brought in dilapidation through 
want of monoy, it wa.s at a Vestry, held 
January 21, that year, ordered to bo 
tolled again. A bell, usually called tho 
thief an<l reever bell, proclaim.s the two 
anniu'il fairs. A bell is rung at six evei v 
morning, exceed Sundays and holidiivs, 
with a view, it should seem, of calling up 
the artizaiis to their daily employment; 
it Was formerly rung at four. The in- 


j departing, at the t(.)lling of tho Passing 
Ihe Town j Bell. It is stateil in Brand’s “ distory 
and 8t. i of Newcastle,” thal the Mayor used to 
keep bis fool to entertain him and his 
friends, as etsowhore, with his pleasan- 
tries. It appears from an Order of tlio 
Common Council, dated 15tli May, B)57, 
that tho .stAiolar.s of the public grammar 
scliool tho re, and oilier schools in the 
town, wore invited to attend tlio magis- 
trates on Ascension Day, when the 
magistrates, river jury, A^e., of the 
corporation, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, mako their annual proco.ssiou by 
Avater in their barges, visiting tbe bounds 
of their jurisdiction on tho river, to pre- 
vent encroachments. Chearful libations 
arc ofb J’od on the occa-sion to the genius 
of our wealthy iloml, wliich Milton calls 
the ‘‘coaly Tyne ” : 

‘‘The sable stores on whose majestic 
strand 

More tribute yield than ’fagus’ golden 
sand.” 

In the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hos* 
pital, the Genius of the Tyne is repre- 
scriled pouring forih his coal in great 
ahniidaiice. There is the Severn with her 
lampreys, and the Humber with her pigs 
of lead, wliich, with the Thames and Tyne 
compose tlie four great rivers of England. 
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In the Ordinary of the Company of 
Cooks hero, dated 1575, I find the follow- 
ing clause: *^And alsoe that the said 
F^Ioship of Cookes sliall yearlie of theirt^ 
owne cost and charge inainteigne and 
keep the boiie-fir^s, according to the aun- 
tient ciistomo of the said towiio on the 
Sand-hill ; that is to say, one hone-tire on 
the Even of tlio FcavSt of the Nativitie of 
St. John Bapti.st, commonly callfst Mid- 
soiner Even, and the other on tlio Even of 
the Feast of St. Peter the Apostle, if it 
sil^Il ploaso the Maior and Aldermen of 
the said tovvne for the time heing to havo 
the same bone-fires/’ In tho Ordinary 
of the Butchers’ Company, dated 
is the following clause: Itoin, That 
noe one brother of tlie said Fellowsliip 
shall hereafter buy or seoko any licence 
of any persf>n Avlialsoover to kill flesh 
within the town of Newcastle in tho TiOnt 
season, without ihe general consent of tho 
Fellowship, upon pay no for every such 
defaute to tho use afdresaide, £5.” They 
are enjoined, it is observable, in this char- 
ter to hold their head inGoting-day on 
Ash-Wediiesday. They have since al- 
tered it to the preceding AVednesday. 

It is said in a MS. Life of Alderman Bar- 
nes, of Newoasllo, ahmit 1680: ^Tl is chief 
recreation was cock-jighting, an<l wliich 
long aft(*r ho was not able to say whetlier 
it did not at least border upon what was 
criminal, he is said to havo been the 
champion of tlio cock-pit. Quo cook par- 
ticularly he had, called ‘Spang (KSpaii) 
Counter,’ which came off victor in a groat 
many batM(3s a la nada; hut the sparks 
of Streatlorn Castle killed it out of mere 
envy: so there was an end of Spang Conii- 
ler and of hi.s master’s sport of cocking 
ever after.” 

Brand speaks of having been more 
than _ once disfurlxxl early^ on May 
morning at Newcastle-upon-Tyne by 
the noise of a song, which a woman 
sang about the streets who had several 
garlands in her hand, an<l which, if he 
mistook not, she sold to any that were 
superstitious enough to buy them : 

“ Biso up, maidens ! fy for sliame ! 

For Fve been four laiig miles from 
hamo : 

Tyo been gathering my garlands gay: 

Rise up, fair maids, and take in your 
May.” 

There was an ancient usage here after 
the Assizes, arising out of the long period 
during which the journey from Newcastle 
to the next point, Carlisle, was rendered 
dangerous by the nnsettled state of the 
Border. The Mayor, addressing the 
Judge, congratulated him on the comple- 
tion of his labours, and as his farther 
course lay through a country much in- 


festejJ by the Scots, offered to his accept- 
ance a Jacobus or 20s. gold piece of 
James wherewith to purchase a (bigger 
to <lefend himself. But we have here 
probably the second or iiuxl^fied form of 
the custom, which may liave ,at tlie out.set 
exteiwled to the provision of an armed 
escort. The selection of a Jacobus seeniH 
to date tho introduction of tho altered ai- 
rangement, and where llicre are two 
jmlges on circuit, it is said to he •the 
practice to give one a Jacobus and 
tho other a Carolus or piec*(^ of the 
same value of the next reign. In 
BH)2, at the Novemhor Assizes, the 
Mayor, Sir AVilliam Stephenson, pre- 
.seuted Mr. Justice Cliauuell with the 
Jacobus a.s usual, and his lordship assured 
him, that he should keep tlio old coin as 
a memento. 

New Year,-- A lie that take liedo 
to dysmal dayes, or use nyce observaurices 
in the iiowe inooiie, or i?i tfie now yore, as 
setting ol mete or drynke, by nighto on the 
benche, to le<lo Aliioldo or (tohelvu.” — 
“ Dives and Pauper,” 1 IhJ, There is a 
proverb current in tho North: 

“ At New Year’s tide, 

Tho days huigthon a co(>k\s stride.” 

Comp. Flazlitt’s Proverhs, 1882, p. 83. In 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, “early 
on the morning of tho first of January, 
the Emx Populi assemble togetlier, carry- 
ing stangs and baskets. Any inhabitant, 
stranger, or whoever joins not this ruffian 
tribe in sacrificing to their favourite 



BLACKTHORN GLOBE. 

.sainMay, if unfortunate enough to be 
met by any of the haml, is iTuniodiately 
mounted across tlie staug (if a 'woman, she 
is basketed), and carried, shoulder height, 
to the nearest public-house, w'here the 
payment of sixpence immediately lilieiat.es 
the prisoner.” “ None, though ever so 
industriously inclined, are perniittixl to 
follow their respective avocations on that 
day.” Omt, J/of/., 1791, p. 1109. A 
strange cu.stom still lingors in out-of-the- 
way country places in Herefordshire, On 
New Year’s Day, very early in the morn- 
ing, the farm hoys go out and cut branches 
of tho blackthorn, which they weave into 
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a kind of globe of thorns. Then ajar^e 
fire of straw is made in the farmyard, in 
which the globe of thorns is slightly burnt, 
while all the inmates of the farm stand, 
luind-in-hand, io n circle round the fire, 
shouting, in monotonous voice, the words 
“Old Cider/’ prolonging each syllable to 
its utmost extent. When the globe of 
thorns is slightly chaiTwl it is taken in- 
doors and hung up in the kitchen, when 
it brings good luck for the rest of the 
year. No one seems to know the origin 
of the superstition, though probably the 
wwds “old ci<lor ” are a corruption of 
some much older words, probably an invo- 
cation to a heathen deity. Old people 
say that in their youth the practice was 
general in all country places in Hereford- 
shire, and it was a pretty sight on New 
Year's morning to see the fires burning 
all over tlio neighbourhocKl. Another cus- 
tom still in use is to take a particular kind 
of cake, and on New Year’s morning to 
bring a cow into the farmyard and place 
the cake on her head. The coiv walks for- 
ward, tosses her liead, and the cake falls, 
and the prosperity of the New Year is 
foretold from the" direction of its fall. 
7)a?7v Graphic, January 1, 1898. The 
globular form is given to fruit trees at 
the present day iu the Tuughb()urhoo<l of 
Paris. A dierryd ree so trained is figured in 
the l{oif<d M(hjozinr. for vSepternber, 190J. 

Christ ie says: “The now year of 
the Pe?‘sians was opencMl with agricultural 
ceremonies (as is also the case with tlie 
Chinese at tlie present day).” He adds: 
“ The Athenians (says Plutarch) cele- 
brated f hree sacred ploughings.” “ Tlie 
Cliine.se ploughing took place on the first 
day of their solar new year, (the same 
cioremony is practised in tunquin, Cochin 
China, and Siam), which, how'ovor, hap- 
penwl at an earlier season than with the 
Greeks, viz., when the sun entered the 
Ifith degree of Aquarius; but the differ- 
ence of season need not be objected to, 
since we have observed that similar rites 
were adopted by the antient Persians, 
the beginning of whose year differe<l again 
from that of the Greek.s and Chinese; 
but all these ceremonies may be yiresumecl 
to liave sprung from the same source. The 
Grecian ploughing was perhaps at first 
but a civil institution, although a mysti- 
cal meaning was afterguards attached to 
it.” Inquiry into the Ancient Greek 
Gamcy 1801, p. 136. 

New Year’s Day.-~“It seems it 
was a custom at Home, upon New 
Year’s Day, for all tradesmen to work 
a little in their business by Way of 
for luck's sake, as we say, 
^ 1 might have constant business 
all the year after.” Massey's Notes 
on OvkI's Fasti, p. 14. Prynne, in 


his “ Histriomastix,” 1633, did not fail 
to detect a close correyionaence between 
the practices on New Year's Day in his 
time and the ancient pagan festivals, and 
alluded to the prohibition published 
against the latter by tluifCatholic Church, 
as a hint to the English government that 
it should “ go au<l do likewise.” In “Vox 
Graculi,” 1623, p. 49, is the following, 
under January i 

Tills mouth you drink no wine cora- 
mixt with dregs; 

Eaio capons, and fat hens, with duiq|[3- 
ling legs. 

“The first day of January being raw, 
colde, and comfortIes.se to .such as have 
lost their money at dice at one of the 
Temples overnight, strange apparitions 
are like to be seen : Marchpanes march- 
ing betwixt lieaden-hall and the little Con- 
duit in Cheapo, in such nboiindance that 
an hundred good followes miw sooner 
starve then catch a corner, or i^omfit to 
sweeten their inouthes. It i.s also to be 
feared, that through frailly, if a slip be 
made on the mosseugor's default that car- 
ries them, for iioiwlelivery at the place 
appointed; that unlcs.so Ihe said messen- 
ger be not the more inward with is inis- 
tiis, his irimstor will give him rib-rost for 
liis New Vearos Gift the next morning. 
This day shall be given many more gifts 
then siiall be asked for, and apples, egges, 
and orougo.s, .shall be lifie^l to a lofty rate; 
when ta pome-Avater hestucke with a few 
rotten cJoa'o.s, shall bo more worth than 
the hone.sty of an hypocrite ; and halfo a 
<lozen of eg^es of more e.s(iniati()n than 
the vowes of a strumpet. Poets this day 
sliall get mightily by their pamphlets’ 
for an hundrtHj of olaborato lines shall be 
les.s<3 esteemoil in Ijondon, tlien an hun- 
drwl of Waltloot oysters at Cambridge.” 

“The King of light, fatlier of aged time, 

Hath brought about that day wliich i.s 
the prime 

To the sloAv gliding months, when every 
eye 

Wears symutoms of a sober jollity; 

And every hand is ready to present 

Some service in a real compliment. 

Whibt sojno in golden letters write their 
love, 

Some speak affection by a ring or glove, 

Or pins and points (for ov’n tlie peasant 
may. 

After his ruder fa.sbion, bo as gay 

As the brisk courtly Sir), and thinks 
that he 

Cannot, 'without gro.ss absurdity, 

Be this day frugal, and not spare bis 
friend 

Some gift, to show his love finds not an 
end 

With the deceased year.” 

—Poole's English Famassus, 1657. 
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Hutchinson, speaking of the parish of 
Miincaster, under the Iiead of “Ancient 
Custom," informs us : “ On the ovo of the 
New Year, the children go from house to 
house, singing a ditty which craves the 
bounty ‘ they w«kro wont to have in old 
King Edward’s days.’ " Ilidory of Cnvi- 
berlandy i., 670. Tliore is no tradition 
whence this custom rose : the donation is 
two-pence, or a pye at every house. The 
following passage from Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott, under 1819, soorns to ho worth 

place here: “ In the next of these let- 
ters (one to Joanna Baillie), Scott alludes 
among other things to a scene of innocent 
pleasure, which I often witnesswl after- 
wards. The whole of the ancient ceremo- 
nial of the daft days, as they are called in 
Scotland, obtained ro.spect at Abbotsford. 
Me said it was uncanny, an<l would cer- 
tainly have felt it very uncomfortable, 
not to welcome the new year in the midst 
of his family aiul a few (dd friends, with 
the iminemorial libation of a het pint." 
And it seems from the “ Pox)i.s]i King- 
domo " of Naogeorgus, Hint in (Germany 
during the New Year’s week debtors were 
loft unmolested, nml x>eoplo kept high re- 
velry “ aeeordiiig to the auncient guise 
of hoathon people ^'aine, and wisluxl each 
other a hai)py now year." See Jcks, 
New Year’s Day, Scotland— 
The keen loyalty with wliich New Year’s 
Day is observed in E<liribnrgh itself, to 
the present moment, was quite recently il- 
lustrated (1!)()4) by the complete absence, 
on the ai’rival at \Vaverioy Station of the 
Lomlon express, of porUu.s and cabs, and 
a noble lord found it necessary to make 
his way to liis Irotel in a millc-cart. 

New Year’s Eve.--The Nidderdalo 
people still adhere to the j)ractice of 
running round tlie house on this anniver- 
sary. Comp. Lucas’s Studies in Niddcr- 
dale. 

New Year’s Gifts. -As tho vulgar, 
sayvS Bourne, are always very careful to 
end the old year well, so they are no less 
solicitous of making a go(xl beginning of 
the new one. The old one is endcHl with a 
hearty compotation. Tlio new one is 
open^ with the custom of sending pro- 
sents, which are terrrKxl New Y^ear’s Gifts, 
to friends and acquaintances. He resolves 
both customs into superstitions as be- 
ing observed that the succeeding year 
ought to bo prosperous and suceossful. 
Stillingflcet says, that among the Saxons 
of tho Nortliorn nations the Feast of 
the Now Year was kejit with more than 
ordinary jollity: thence, as Ohms Wor- 
mius and Scheffer observe, they reckoned 
their age by so many Idas; and Snorro 
Sturleson describes this Now- Year’s Feast, 
just as Buchanan sets out the British 


Saturnalia, as an occasion for feasting 
arid Geudiug New Yeai-’s Gifts to one an- 
other. Orio. Brit, page 343. 

In tho “ Monthly Miwscellany ’’ for 
December 1692, there is an Essay 
on Now Year’s Gifts, u<iiich states, 
that “ tho ancient Druids, Avith great 
corornonies, used to scraxio off from 
the outside of oaks tho mislodcii, which 
they consecrated to their gi'eat Tutates, 
and then distributed it to tlie people tliro’ 
the Gauls, on account of tlio great viil-ues 
Avhich tliey attributed to it; whence 
New Year’s Gifts arc still called in soino 
parts of Franco Quy-V an-neuf. Our 
English nobility, every New Y'ear’s tide, 
still send to the King a purse with gold 
in it. Reason may bo joined to custom 
to justify tlio pradico; for as presages 
I are <lrawn from the first things which are 
I met on tho beginning of a day, Aveek or 
I year, nouo can bo more pleasing than 
of those things that are given us. AVe 
rejoice Avith our frieiuls after liaving 
oscaf>ed tho dangers tliat attend every 
year, and cougratulato each other for tlio 
future by presents and Avislies for tho 
^^•'^Ppy contuiuanco of that course, Avhich 
the ancients calhxl Sfrrvarum (Jotnmer- 
cium. And as foi-morly men used to re- 
iiOAv their hospitalities by presents calkxl 
Xenia/ a name proper enough for our 
Now Year’s Gifts, tln:\v inay be said to 
servo to renoAv fi’iondslux), which is one 
of tho greatest gifts im^iarted by Heaven 
to men: and they, \v ho liavo always as- 
sigiH*d some flay to those things Avhich tiiey 
thought good, have also judged it proper 
to solemnize the Festiv.nl of Gifts, ami to 
shoAv how much they esteemed it, in token 
of happiness, made it begin tho year. 
Tho value of the thing given, or, if it is 
a thing of small Avorth, its novelty, or the 
excolloiicy of the work, and tho place 
Avhere it is given, makes it tho more ac- 
ceptahlo, hut above all, tho time of giving 
it, Avhich makes some presents pass for a 
mark of civility on the lieginning of the 
year, that Avould appear unsuitahle in 
another season." Henry III. according 
to Matt. Paris, a])pears to have ex- 
torted Gifts from his subjects. Matt. 
Paris, an. 1219, p. 757, o<l' LMO. 

A li.st of the New Year’s Gifts 
distributed by Henry VI. in 1437 
is printed in “ Excerpt a Jlistorica,’^ 
1833. Tho practice of presenting Noav 
Y’’oar\s Gifts to Royalty Avas sullicioutly 
familiar in Ilonry Vllth’s time, and his 
queen used, it seems, invariably to re- 
ciprocate by making a donation as nearly 
equal as possible to tho value received in 
each case. Perhaps tlio most splondi<l 
NeAV Y’^ear's Gifts ever made in early 
time were those Avhich Wolsey presented 
' to Henry VIII. One of these was a gold 
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cup, richly chased and engraved, of the 
value of £117 17s. 6d. From a MS. cit^ hy 
Brand, it was usual, it seems, in the tmie I 
of Edward VI. to give rewards on New | 
Year’s Day to those who had prescntwl j 
gifts previoijsly to his Highness, and this 
practice contiiuuKl at least till the time of 
Elizabeth, of whom it must he said that, 
if she took from her subjects, she was very 
liberal, so far as estrennes were concern^, 
in returning them “ in reward ” a full 
equiviileiit. Nichols, in his Preface to her 
Alajesty’s Progresses ” observes: “The 
only remains of tin’s custom at Court now 
is that the two chaplains in waiting, on 
New Year’s Day, have each a crown- 
piece laid under their plates at dinner. 
An Orange stuck with cloves appears to 
have been <a New Year’s Gift. vSo Ben 
Jonsoii, in his “ Cliri.stnias His Alasquo:” 
“Ho has an Orange and rosemary, but 
not a clove to stick in it.” The use of the 
orange stuck with cloves may be ascer- 
taiiuMl from “The vSecondo Booke of Not- 
able Things,” hy 'rhoiiias Lnpton (1579) : — 

“ Wyne wyll be pleasant in taste and 
flavour, if an orenge or a lyinon (stickt 
round about ivith cloves) be hanged within 
the vessel that it touch not tlio wyne : ! 
and so tl»o wyne wyll he presorv<Hl from | 
foystiness and ovyll savor. In “Witt’s ' 
Kocroaiioiis,” BiU), as republished in 
1817, is a descriptive poem “On a 
Bredo of divers colours, woven by four 
Alaids of Honour and presented to the 
Qiieoii on New Year’s Day last.” The 
queen, no doubt, was Henrietta-Maria. 
From a passage in Bishop Hall’.s “Sa- 
tires,” .1598 ( Book V. iSat. 1) it should seem 
that the usual Nenv Year’s Gift of tenantry 
in the country to their landlords, was a 
capon : and this is corroborated in “ A 
Ijecturo to the People,” IGM : 

“Ye used in tlio former days to fall 

Prostrate unto your landlord in his hall, 

When with low' legs, and in an humble 
guise. 

Ye olfer’d up a Capon-sacrifice 

Unto his w'orship at a Now" Year’s 
Tide,” 


of Malden to send on the first of \h0 year 
to the King’s Vice-Admiral of Essex a . 
present of oysters and wdld fowl. Sir 
John Brajnston notices tlio arrival of the 
gift on New Y\>ar’s Day, Alarch 26, 1688, 
in his “Autobiography,’#’ printed for the 
Camden Society in 1815. 

In Brand’s time it was still usual 
in Northumberland for persona to ask 
for a New Year’s Gift on that day. 
Dr. Aloresin tells ns that in Scotland 
it was in his time tlie custom to 
send New" Year’s Gifts on New Yoaiiii 
Eye, but that on New Year’s Day, they 
wusIkkI each other a haj)py dny, and asked 
a New" Year’s Gift. Papatns, n, 1078. 
Buchanan once sent io Alary Queen of 
Scots a quatrain, in which he begged her 
Mfije.sty to accept liis very good wishes in 
earnest of anything nujre substantial, and 
concluded with, “ liM: (piod abest upta tu 
mihi, da quo<l adost.” 

It axipears that the modejin prac- 
tice of Estrennes in Franco is derived 
from the ancient n.sago of strena 
or presents nnulo siniilarly on New* 
Year’s Day among friends w"ith ex- 
pressions of good ^v'ishes for the new sea- 
son just coMirnencing. The strena were 
given by relatives to each other. Accoid- 
ing to L(? Bcouf, these presents had be- 
come popular ill that country in the 
tw'clftli century. Divers Ecrif.s, i. 307. 
A fair is lield at Paris on the Boulevards 
for fifteen days, commencing with the 
Jour do I’ An, for the sale of play thin gt 
and sw'eatmeat.s. 

Noogoorgus (Thomas Kirchniaier) is 
cite<l by Hospinian, as tolling us, 
that it was u.siial in his time for 
! friends to present <'fu;h other w'lth 
j New Y'ear’s Gift; for the husband to give 
j one to his w'ifo ; parents to their children ; 

! and master.s to their servants, etc.; a 
custom derive<l to the Christian world 
from tho times of Gentilism. Tho super- 
stition condemne<l in this by the ancient 
fathers, lay in the idea of these gifts being 
consi<lere<l as omens of success for tho en- 
suing year. 


From a reference in Stephen.s’s “Char- 
acters,” 1615, p. 283 “Biko an inscription 
with a fat goose against New Year’s 
Tkky” it may either be inferre<l that such 
a thing was a customary pre.soiit or dish at 
this season. Ovorhury, in his Characters, 
.speaking of “a Timist,” says, that “his 
Now Yeares Gifts are rc^ady at Alhaloinas, 
and the Sute he meant to me<litate before 
them.” In 1647, an anonymous writer, 
in uddre.ssirig his tract, concerninrO; ” Mo- 
tives grounded upon the word of Gryi,” to 
the Civic aiitlmnties of Tiondon, set forth 
that he pies<mt(yl these imstead of heath- 
enish and superstitious New Y'ear’s Gifts. 
It WHS cu si 0111 ary, it seems, for the bailiffiS 


New Year’s Water.-~-Tlie children 
at 1enby used to come round, singing a 
pretty song, and carrying water, which 
they thus dosignatwl, to sprinkle over 
I householders — presumably for good luck. 

I Nicholas’ Clerks, St. — Comp. 

' Boy-Bishop supra. The had repute of the 
j proce.ssions of youths, lieaded by the Epia- 
i copus Puerorum on Holy Innocents’ Day 
' an<l during Childermas, is supposed to 
: have gained for them this bye-name, and 
i it w'as eventually extended to depredators 
i in general. In Bale’s “ Yet a course at 
I the Homyshe Foxe,” 1542, signat. D 4, 
j the author enumerates some “ auncyent 
rytes and lawdahle ceremonyea of holy 
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Churche/' then, it should seem, laid aside, 
with the following censure on the Bishop : 

** than ought my lorde also to sufFre tiie 
same selfe ponnyshment, for not goynge 
ahought with Saynt 'Nycohs clarkvs” &c. 
Which passage .'ippears to lend some coiiii'- 
tenance to the theory that the expression 
in italics originally signified nothing more 
than those who conduct e<l the Service, 
hut when Bide wrote, the festival of the 
Boy-Bishop had grown snfliciently scanda- 
lous to be made the subject of a prohibitory 
^statute (33 Henry VTII.). 

■ In the first part of “Henry IV.’’ act 
ih scene 1, highwaymen are called St. 
Nicholas’s Clerks. In a tract which ap- 
pear wl in IfioiJ, it is said of the Knights 
of tlio Blade, tliat they wore “commonly 
•callfHl Hectors, or St. N'icholas’ Clerkes.” 
They were also called St. Nicholas’ 
Knights. In “Plaine Percovall, the 
Poace-lVIaker of England,” we read, p. 
1: “ lie Avas a temlcr-haried fellow, 

though his luck wore Imt hard, which 
hasting to take up a quarrell by the high- 
wny side, hetAveen a brace of St. Nicholas 
<'hirgieiijOM, Avas so curteonsly inihrace<l on 
both iiartios, that he tendered his i)ursc 
for their truce.” 

Nicholas’s Day, St.- (Dec. Ch St. 
Nicholas Avas horn in Patara, in livcia, 
and, from a layman, Avas made Bishop 
of Myra, Ho died on the 8tf) of the idea ; 
of Decemher, 3<13. In the “ Fcstyvall,” 
lol l, Ihere is the folloAving : “ It is sayed 
of his fader, hyght Kniplianius, and 'his 
moder Joanna, and wdien he was born. 


gathered from the folloAA.dng itory in his 
life^ composetl in French vexse by 'Maistre 
Wace, chaplain to Henry the" Second : 
... * Three scholars were on their way to 
.school (I shall not make a long story of it), 
tlieir host murdeml them the night, 
and hid their bfxlies ; their .... he pre- 
serv<xi. Saint. NicJiolas was informed of 
it by G(xl Almighty, and according to his 
I pleasure went to the place. He demanded 
I tlio scholars of the host, aa ho Avas not able 
j to conceal them, and therefore .showed 
I them to him. Saint Nicholas by his 
I prayers restored tlie souls to their bo<iies. 

I BecaiLso ho conferred such honours on 
' scholars, tliey at this day colebrato a fest- 
i\al.” The Jlov. \V. Colo say.s ; “This, 
1 suppose, sufficiently^ explains the naked 
children arul tub, tho A\ell-known embleniB 
of St. Nicholas.” 

It appears that tho master of Wye 
School, ton tided by Archbishop Kempe in 
1417, Avas to teach all the scliolars, both 
rich and poor, tho art of grammar gratis, 
unless a present was voluntarily made, 
and except “ consuefatn Gallonim et de- 
narioruni Saiicti Nicolai gratuitam obla- 
tionem,” llie usual offering of cocks and 
pence at the h’east of St. Nicholas. It 
i.s said that at schools, tlio boys, Avhon at 
play, if they wish to escape from their 
pursuers (as at Touch He), exclaim 
Nic’la.s, Avliich at once disarms the young- 
ster w'ho, for the moment, is giving chase, 
or as the case may he. But tho more 
usual formula iii Fain Flay. 

As early as 1233 tho Parish Cle.rk.s of 


&t\ they made liim Cliristiii, and called 
him Nycholas, lliat Avas a mannes name; 
hut he kepeth tlie name of the child, for 
lie chose to kepe vertnes, moknes, and 
simplene.ss; lio fasted Wednesday .and Fri- 
day ; these day.s he would smike but ones 
of the day, ami thovAvyth held him ple.sed. 
Thus ho lyved all his lyf in vertnes with 
this childe.s name, and therefore children 
doe him AvorshiT) before all other Saints, 
&c.” In a MS. of the “ Live.s of tho 
Saints,” Avhich Air. Brand had, lliero aaias 
the following couplet upon 8t. Nicholas: 

“Y® fiirst day y* was ybore, he gan to 
he good and clone, 

For ho no wolde Wednesday ne Friday 
noA'er more souke but ene,” 

So the “ Golden Legend : ” “ He Avolde not 
take the brest- ne the pappe. hut ones on 
th€> Wedne.s<lay, and ones on tlio Frydaye.” 

The Roman Calendar lias tho following 
observations on St. Nicholas’s Day : 
“^Nicholas Bishop; School Holidays; the 
Kings go to church, AAuth pre.sents and 
great sIigav : tho antient custom of pool s 
in schools I'clattHl to the boys ; tho 
kings fea.sts in schools.” Douce ohseiwes : 
“The true reason why this .saint was 
•chosen to be tho patron of scholar.s, may be 


I London Avero incorporated under tho style 
i of the Fraternity of St. Nicholas, and 
I certain property at BishopsgatOj mcn- 
I l-iorKxl in 27 Henry VI., is described as 
I having formerly belonged to this brother- 
hood. Wliy such a bedy identified itself 
with the saint, seems really uncertain, 
lladitt’.s L/rr/ jy Coinpanirs, 1802, p. 123. 

There is a short series of mi raises, as- 
I cribed to this personage in Mr. Wriglit’s 
volume of Early Mystcrirs, 1838. Tho 
afliliatiou of marvels and prodigies cost 
the mediieval roniaiicist even less than 
it does his successors in this class of 
literary invention. 

In tho “ Mornyng llernembrance, or 
Moneths Alind of Margaret Countess 
of Richmond and Derby,” by Bishop 
Fisher, 1509, it i.s said that “she 
praied to S. Nicholas the patron and 
i helper of all true maydens,’^ when nine 
years old, about tho choice of a husband, 
and that the saint appeared in a vision 
and announced the Karl of Richmond. 
Comp. St. Catherine. Of the two liondon 
Fraternities of Haberda.shers one was 
under the protection of St. Nicholas, 
Hazlitt’s Lirery Companies, 1892, p. 115. 

There is a festival or ceremony observed 
i in Italy (called Znpata, from a Spanish 
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word signifying a shoe) in the courts of 
certain princes on St. Nicholas* JDay, 
wherein persons hide presents in the shoes 
and slippers of those they do honour to, in 
such a manner as may surprise them on 
the morrow when they conio to dross. 
This, it is reifeatod, is done in imitation of 
the practice of St. Nicholas, who used in 
the night time to throw purses in at the 
windows of poor miiids, to ho luarriago 
portions for them, liriuly notices a cus> 
tom prevalent (he says) in Italy and parts 
of Franco ainong the nuns of placing a 
silk slocking with a piece of silver in it 
at the door of the abbesses chamber. In 
the paper the girls cominond themselves to 
Great St. Niciiolas of her chainbor; and 
when, the next day, eacli stocking was 
filled with swootmeat.s and other trilies, 
it was the saint who had put them tliero ! 
There is no end of iSt. Nicholas’s patron- 
ship. ITo WHS also the mariner.s’ saint. 
In the “ Vi tie Sanctorum,’* by Lippeloo 
and Gras, 16(13, wo road, that St. Nicholas 
pi'eservtd from a storm tho ship in which 
he sailcMl to tho Holy Land; and also cer- 
tain maj’inors, who in a storm invoked hi.s 
aid; to whom, though at a distance and 
still living, he appeartMl in person and 
saved them. In an anciont fahliau occurs 
tho passage 

^‘Ksb ii!z fut tut li plus sagos. 

Si piaissa la tourrnento loz, 

Ne valeit guores li plus proz. 

Roinpent conies, ilosposceiit tref, 
Fniissont chevoil, dosclot la nef, 

Done coineiicent tuii a crier, 

Den 0 SOS sainz a roclauiier. 

Mult se cleiment cheilif o las, 

Sovent crient : Saint Nicholas, 

Socour nus, Saint Niclndas, sire, 

Se tiols os cum oome.s dire ! 

A tant uns honi lor aparut 
Qui en la niof od els estut, 

Et iiant at a els par lie : 

Je .siii quo m*avoz appole 
Isnel lo pa.s I’orez cessa, 

E saint Nicholas s*en ala.** 

Maistre Wures jS’L Nicholas, von N. 
Delius, 1850, pp. 9-10. 

Hospinian says, the invocation of St. 
Nicholas by sailors took its rise from the 
legendary accounts of Vincentius and 
Mantuan us. St. Nicholas is the present 
patron of those who lead a soa-faring life 
(as Neptune was of old), and his churches 
generally stand within sight of the sea, 
and are plentifully stock<?<i with pious 
moveables. (Hospinian, “ De Grig. Fost. 
Christ.’’ p. 153). St. Nicholas’s Church 
at Ijivorpool w'as close to tho water, and 
was tho earliest one built there. Arm- 
strong, in his “History of Minorca/* 
speaking of Ciudadella, says, “ Near 
the entrance of tho harbour stands 
a chapel " dedicatc<l to St. Nicholas, 


I to which the sailors resort th&t have 
suffered shipAvreck, to return thanks 
for their preservation, and to bang up 
votiA»^e pictures (representing the danger 
they have escaped) in gratitude to the 
saint for tho protectioy he vouchsafefi 
them, and in accomplishment of the AmAA’s 
they made in the height of the storm. 
This custom, wliicli is in use at present 
throughout the Roman Catholic Avorld, is 
taken from the old Romans, who had it, 
among a great number of other super- 
stitions, from tlic Greeks ; for Ave are tol^’ 
that Bion the philo.sr)plier Avas shoAvn sp 
veral of these Active pictures hung up in 
a temple of Neptune near the soasiue.** 

This personage, in connection Avith Ids 
maritime intluence and celebrity, became 
tho patron Saint of Great Yarmouth, and 
j he appears on the corporate seal, ascribed 
1 to the 13th century, .seated on a tlirono. 

I holding a pastoral .staff in liis iiand, anu 
I suxjportod on either side by angels ; there 
! is the inscription: O Pastor Vt^re Tibi 
I Subjectis Miserere** and on the reverse 
I side is a shii^ with (ho legend: Sio: 
Coinuvif: Vc: (r^nicnmliui . \VaIfor<i’!> 
riensant days in ricasant Places, 1878, 
p. 1()5. 

Nicholas’s Eve, St. (Dca*. 5). 
Henry Macliyn, in his “Diary” under 
1 1550, observes i “ Tlie v. day of Desernher 
was Sant Xecohis ovyn, aiul Sant Necolas 
whentt a-bro<l in liiusi, x)artt in London 
syngyng aflei- the oUle fassyon, and was 
rCsSeyvyd Avitli. mony go»xi populle in-t.o 
i thor hoAvse.s, and liml myche good chore as 
j ever they had, in luony ))la.sses.” 11 os- 
: pi Ilian (who is i\»l lowed by Naogoorgmv. 

I and our ILme) tells us, that in many 
places it Avas the custom for parents, on 
the vigil of St. Nicliola.s» to convey 
secretly presents of various kinds to their 
little .sou.s and daughters, wlio ob.sorve(l a 
fast on the oc'casion, ami who wore 
j taught to helioA'o that they oAvod 
; them to the kindness of St. Nicholas 
and hi.s train, who, going up and 
doAvn among the towns and vinage.s, came 
in at tho Avimlow.s, though tliey Avere shut, 
and dislribuled them. This custom, he 
says, originate<l from the legendary ac- 
count of that Saint’s having given por- 
tions to three daughter.s of a poor citizen, 
Avhoso necossitiA^s had driA^en liim to an 
intontion of prostituting them, and this 
ho offectetl by thnnving a purse filled AAutli 
money priAmtely at night, in at the 
father’s bcxlchaniber window, to enable 
him to portion them out honestly. 

“ Saint Nicholas money used to give to' 
maydeiis secretlie, 

Whe, that he still may use his wonted 
liberalitie, 

Tho motile rs all their children oii th& 
Ea'C do cause to fast, 
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And,*vvhon they every one at night in 
sonselesse sleepe are cast, 

Both Api)les, Nuttes, and Peares they 
bring, and other things beside, 

As caps, and shooos, and pctticotes, 
which secretly they hide. 

And in Uio morning found, they say, 
that this 8t. Nicholas brought : 

Thus tender mindos to worship Saints 
and wicked things arc taught.’^ 

The Popish KingdomCj 1570. See Mar- 

■ Nigrht Courtship. - A North-Coun- 
try usage which has fallen into disuse. 
iSoe Halliwoll in v, aiul the authority there 
quoted. 

Nigrhtmar e. See Eph wUcs. 

Nine Holes. — A rural game. See 
Nares, (Hossar}/, ed. 1850, in v. I find the 
following in llerrick: 

Upon Riispe. Eplg. 

“ Raspe playos at Nine-holes; and ^tis 
knowji ho gets 

Many a. toaster by his game, and bets: 

But 'of his gettings thoro's but little 
sign ; 

‘When one hole wastes more than he gets 
by nine.” 

Nine Men’s Morris. -Mr. Tolleit 
writes: ‘Mn Cotgrave, under the articlo 
Morelles, is the following explanation : 
* Lo leu dtjs Morelles. The boyish game 
called M.crils, or (ive-penny morris : plnyed 
here most, comiiionly with stones, but in 
Franco with pawnes, or men made on 
purpose, and toarmo<l merelle.s.’ 'i'hese 
might originally have boon black, and 
hence called morris or merolles, as wo yet 
term a black cherry a morollo, an<| a small 
hlacl; cheri*y a merry, perhaps from 
Maurus a Moor, or rat her fi'om Morum a 
Mulborry.” An acenuiit of this game is 
given by Donee. ‘‘ This game was some- 
times called tlio Nine Monh; Morrils, from 
morel lees or meroaux, an ancient French 
word for .iottons, or counters, with w'hich 
it was played. The other term, morris, 
is probably a corruption suggosttKl by the 
sort of dance wliich, in the progress of the 
game, the counters performed. In tho 
French morelles each party had three 
counters only, which were to he place<l in 
a line in order to win the game. It ap- 
pears to have been tiio tiemerel nien- 
tione<l in old fabliaux.” lllusfr. of 
Shakes, i, 184. Le Grand, EnhUanx, ii, 208. 
“Dr. Hyde thinks the morris, or merrils, 
was known during tho time that tho Nor- 
mans continued in possession of England, 
and that the name was afterwards cor- 
rupted into three men’s morals, or nine 
men’s morals. If this be true, the con- 
version of morrals into morris, a term so 
very familiar to the countrj'-peoplo, was 


il? 

extremely natural. The doctcu* adds, that 
it w'sis likewise callwl nine-penny or ni no- 
pin Miracle, three-penny morris, five- 
penny morris, nine-penny morris, or 
three-pin, five-pin and nine- pin morris, 

I all corruptions of th roe-pi n,«Ac. merels.” 

I The following is tho account of tin's game 
given by Dr. Farmer in a note to Shakes- 
peare’s Ni(jht Dream, ii, 2 : 

“ Tho nine men’s morris is till’d up with 
mud.” 

“In that part of AVarwickslii ro where 
Shakespeare was fxlucated, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Norttiam])1 onslnre, the 
shephenis and other hoys dig up the tuif 
with their knives to represent a sort ()f 
imperfect chess-boai<l. It consists of a 
square, sometimes only a foot diameter, 
soinotimes three or four yards. Mithin 
this is Jinother square, every .si<le of which 
is parallel to tlie oxternal .s(|n:ue; and 
these squares arc joined by lines drawn 
from each corner of both squares, and tho 
middle of each line. One party, or player, 
lias wooilen pegs, the (»ther stone:?, which, 
they move in such a manner as io lake 
up each other’s men, a.s they are cailefl, 
and tho area of the inner sciuarc is calltMl 
tho pound, in which the men taken up are 
impouiuhvl. Those tignve:-; are by tho 
coiuitri* people called nine men’s morris, 
or merrils; and are so eallod bt'causo oacli 
party has nine men. 'I 'hose ligures are 
always cut upon the gicon turf, or leys, 
as they are called, or upon the grass at; 
the end of ploughed lands, and in rainy 
,soasnris never fail to be choakixl up with 
mud.” Alchoj-no remarks: “nine mon’;.*'. 
morris is a game still played by t'ne shep- 
he.rds. cow-keepers, tAc. in the ini<l!and 
counties, as follows; A figure (of scpiiires, 
one within another,) is made on tho ground 
by eutting out tho turf: and two poisons 
each take nine stones, which l h(‘y place by 
turns in the angles, and afterwards move 
alternatoly, as at chess or draughts. He 
who cun play three in a .straiglit lino may 
tlien take off any one of his adveisary\s, 
whore ho pleases, till one, having lost all 
his men, loses tlie game.” 

Miss .Baker, in her “Northamptonshire 
Glossary,” 1854, notices the wShepherd’s 
hey, race, ring, or run (as it is variously 
called), a sport onjoyixi by the lower clas.se,s 
annually at Boughton -(Zircon Fail', four 
miles from Northampton. “A green- 
sward circle,” the writer says, “of con- 
siderable size, has been sunk about a foot 
below the surface of the green, as far hack 
as memory can trace. A mazy path, 
rather more than a foot in width, is formed 
within by a trench, three or four inches 
wide, cut on one side of it; and the trial 
of skill consists in running the yuaze from 
the outside to the small circle iif a given 
time, without crossing the boundaries of 
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the path.*’ Some years ago at Saffron- 
Walaen, there were the remains •of a 
ground which had becm cut in the turf for 
tliis purpose ; but the marks of the morris- 
dancers’ knives were scarcely discernible. 

A writer ki Willis’s “Current N'otes” 
for November, 1853, has the following ac- 
count of the game: “There can be but 
little doubt that it is the same game as 
that cnmnionly known in the South of 
EngJ^arwl under the name of moriners or 
Tnanners, It is played by two persons 
W'itli nine men ciicli on a iigure . . . ge- 
nerally on a board with the lines cut in it, 
and iiolos at the angles for pegs by way of 
men. The players take turns to ^ pitch ’ 
their men, that is, to place them in the 
holes in .sucli a way as to get, if possible, 
thi'oo in a line, or ‘ row.” /Vftor tliey are 
all pilciu'd, (ho players move alternately, 
the one Avhose turn it is shifting any one 
of his men to the next hole (if unoccupied) 
from the one it is then on, along a line. 
'Wiieruu’er either player succeetls in mak- 
ing a * row ’ of his own men, whether 
during the pitching or subsequent i>lay, 
he is entitlwl to tjike olf any one of liis 
adversary’s, w'hich is not protectwl by 
being in a roiv, ami the game is lost by the 
pei'scm wi'iose number of men is first re- 
duced by ibis process below' fhrco.” Douce 
adds: “ 'I’bo jou de merellos wms also a 
table-game. A roprosciitation of two 
monkios engaged at this amusement may 
bo seen in a Gcririan edition of Petrarch 
‘do Eomedio utriu.s<pio Fortunje,’ b. i. ch. 
2(>. The cuts to this book w'ore done in 
1520.” 

Nine Pins or SBcIttlos.— Urqnhart 
f)f Cromarty observes : “'I’hey may likewise 
1)0 said to use their king as the players 
at nine plus do the niid<He kyle, w'hicli 
they call the king, at whoso fall alone 
they aim, the sootier to obtain tlte gaining 
of tltcir prize.” Discortn y of a inord vs- 
quisitc dnccl, 1057, p. 237, Ac, 

In 1 (kS 4, <lnring the great frost, the 
Master atnl Upper AVardens of the Foidi- 
ders’ Gihl played at nine pins on the 
Thames, Poor llohiti, in his Almanack 
for 1005, in his observations on the 
5>pring rjuarter, says: “In this quarter 
are very iniicli praidistnl the commendable 
e.xercises of nine-pins, pigeoti-holes, stool- 
ball, ami hurley-break, by reason Easter 
holydnvs, Wltiisoii bolydays, and May 
Day, do fall in this quarter.” 

“Ladies for pleasure notv resort 
Unto Hide Park and Totnam Court; 
People to Moorfields Hock in sholes, 

At tiino-pitiH and at pigeon-liole.s. 

The crxiatrv lassos pastime make 
At stooi-ball ami at barley-break ; 


And young men they pass timi Jiway 
At wrestling and at foot-ball play. 

And every one, in their own wuiy, 

As merry are as birds in May.” 

But in the Almanac for 1707 the game 
is intrmluced under ilioliame of skittles: 
Copenhagen House, Islington, was noted 
I for “Dutch Pins.” Formerly, more than 
‘i at present perhaps, iiiiic-pins (with howls) 
j w'as the favourite aniusoinent at suburban 
I and riverside places of resort for oarsmen 
1 and holiday folk. Comp. Games suprA.- 
I In the United States they play with 
I pins, and term the game accordingly, 
i Ten-j)ins is noted in Rowlaiids’s LrHi/ip of 
I If amors Blood, prinU^l before 1000. But 
I see The A rt of Vlaylmj at Skit ties, by A. 
j Jones, 1773. 

i Si)oaking of tin's game, as it is now' 

I playcKi at the Star near Aldgjite, both in 
i the form of thirty -one-up in the daytime 
I by mere amateurs for amuseineni and in 
that of regular sport at night, the Daily 
Graphic of June 11, 1897, says : The 
skiUle-alley is a long harn-liUe place wdiich 
looks as if in a nrewious state of existence 
it might have neon a hack >ard, and it 
has benches at one end. Upon the henches 
sit the exports aTid critics of the game, 
and upon tlie table in front of iluun are 

nioasuros pint measures for r<‘frcsii- 

ment. If you go in <iuring tlic daytime 
it will bo to find a game of a, more oi| les!-? 
desultory nature going on. “Those 
yere,” ob.serves the landloixl mxlJiiig to- 
wards the eight or ten skittlcrs, “ain’t 
; in a maiuior o’ speakin’ what yon nught 
• call ydayors : ami they ain’t as yon 
I might say playin’ skittles, it.s thirty-one 
j up UvS they’re a playin’, a sort of a ram- 
‘ bling game, but it livens ’em u[). There’s 
; a laugh attached to it — if you umhM'siand 
I me, sir.” But at night, as the landlord 
! expl.ain.s, tlioro is a very ditferoMl-. .scene 
I in the little alley. The gaslights Hare ami 
the place i.s thick w itli tobacco ; a continual 
clamour partly begotten of beer, but more 
directly due to emulation, fill.s tlio place, 
ami mast of the players who are not phay- 
irig are <li.seu.ssing tli(?ir own cliauces wuth 
great emphasis. The om])hasis is some- 
time.s diroctod to description of the handi- 
eappor w'ho has allow'ed them le.ss start 
than they ought to have. 

The skittle handicaps are cmiduetcd with 
the greatest strictne.s.s, and sometimes last 
over woek.s, since there are a large number 
of compotitor.s, an<l between good players 
a match “ five up,” w'hch is the usual 
length of a handicap game, often takes a 
long time. But tlie East-Ender takes his 
! amusement, esnecially in the w\ay of 
I skittles, lei.'iirely : he like.s to eke it out 
! as far as it will go. There are, as every- 
! bmiy knows, nine pins in the .skittle 
diamond, each of thorn tAventy-foiir inches 
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apart. * The player who bowls the cheefse 
at them, usually after running up the 
narrow path leading to the diamoTid, hurls 
it from a distance of six feet at the pins, 
and so as to ensure that he shall not ap- 
proach closer, s» line of putty is placetl 
across the path to show the impress of 
hoots. The way of scoring is as follows. 
If the first player knocks dow n all the 
nine-pins then he is said to “set” the 
other player “ one ”~ \vhic}i is to say that 
the other player must knock all the pins 
\lown in two “ goes.” Tf tlie first player 
knocks down eight pins, so that he himself 
requires two “ goes ” to clear the lot, then 
he is said to “set two,” which is to say that 
his opponent must knock all the pins down 
in three “ goes ” or else lose a point. As 
goo<l players hahilually kno(‘k <h)wn eight 
or nine, and eight is praciically as good 
a “ go” as nine, it will he nriderstofid that 
there are a large number of .skittles, 
i^evon or eight tie;; are by no means nn- 
Cfunmon botwoon goo<l and woll-matchod 
playor.s, ami perhaps in a game of “ five 
1^0 ” one might see a score of ties before 
the contest, was decided. The excitement 
when, after tw’o or throe weeks of this sort 
of thing, i]jo final heats are approaching, 
is \'ery pn)nounced : it overflows from the 
skittle alley into the bar, and soinotiines is 
a source of consid<'rnhle anxiety to the 
neighbours in the little side street.” The 
rules of the game are framed and glazed 
in tlio bar. 

Noah’s Ark. — A dark cloud of con- 
rideiable length, broad in the centre, and 
tapering toward the extremities, in a 
manner wdiich }>roducos a real or supposed 
resemblance to the ark. It progno.sticatos 
heavy’ rains. The Scots, however, appear 
to<lravv a distinction hotween thedifForent 
xlirections in wliich Noah’s ark is seen; 
if it extends from S. to N,, it portofids 
fair weather: if from hi. to AV., w'ind ami 
rain. Il.ain, it: may be here added, is held 
to he foreshadowed by the apnea ranee of 
wdiat i.s called the AVeather-Oall, or second 
rainbow. In the Ohweland country this 
is mst called Noali’s ark, apparently, but 
Nocfthip, merely another form, however, of 
the same term, as Noo is in early Knglish 
the almost invaria])le shape in which the 
patriarch’s name occurs. 

Noddy • — An old game at cards, siip- 
pose(l to be the same as cribbage. See 
If alii well in v. and (-nrds supra. 

Nogf Money. - In Scotland, upon the 
last day of the old year, the children go 
about from door to door asking for bread 
and cheese, wliich they call nog-money, 
in these words ; 

“ Get up, gude-wife, and binno sweir, 
(i.e. bo not lazy) 

And deal your cakes and cheese, w^hile 
you are here ; i 


For the time will come when ye’ll be 
« dead, 

And neither need your cheese nor 
bread.” 

Noontfdc. — Mr. JcjJmson says, 
noontide “signifies three in the after- 
noon, according to onr ])resent account: 
and this practice, I conceive, con- 
timunl down to the Uofonuation. In 
King Withfred’s time, tho Lord’s day did 
not begin till sunset on the Saturday. 
Three in the afternoon w.as bora uoua in 
the Latin account, and therefore called 
noon ! how it came afterwards to signifie 
mid-day, T can but guess. The monks by 
their rules could not eat their diriuer till 
tlK\v h.ad said their noofj-sorig. vvhicli W’as 
a sorvnee regularly to be said at tliree 
o’clock: hut they probably .aptiripato<l 
their rlevotioriKS and their dinner, by say- 
ing their noon song immediately after 
their mid -day song, and presently falling 
on. ] wish tlioy had never been guilty 
of a worse fraud than this. But it may 
fairly he supposed, that wlum mid day be- 
came the time of dining .'iml saying noon 
song, it w’as for this reason called noon by 
the monks, vvlio were the ip. asters of the 
language during tho dark ages. In the 
‘ Sheplior<l’.s .Almanack’ noon is mid-day : 
high iroon, three.” Cornet. Part 1, Anno 
958, 5. 

Nose. -It is still a rural or vulgar 
superstition, that a child born with a blue 
veil! on the side of its m^se is dostimxl 
to be drowned. The bleeding of the nose 
was formerly treat e<!, as a had portent, 
Tn the Jfisiory of Thnmna of Readivo, by 
T. Beloney, printed before ItJOt), when the 
hero of the romance is on liis way to the 
Crane Inn at Coh'brook, where I he host 
iisfHl to murder liis guests by means of a 
false floor in the bedroom over tho kitchen, 
and a boiling cauldron bel(»w, we are told 
tli,at “ his nose burst out suddenly a-bh'od- 
ing.” as he drew jiear tn tlie truvu. Tho 
author ha.s colloctryl together nearly all 
the harbingers of evil knowui in his dav 
in the riarrativ'e f)f cii*cumst:ances which 
preceded tho murder. 

In Bcxlenbatn’s Ridvrdrrr, IfiOO. p. 147. 
w’C hav^e the following sirnik' fiom one of 
our old poets : 

“ As suddaine bleed iug argues ill en- 
suing, 

So suddaine ceasing i.s fell Feares 
renewing.” 

Lancelot Gobbo, in the “Merchant of 
Venice,” IfiOO, says, “I w’ill not say yon 
shall see a masque; but if you do, then it 
was not for nothing that, my nose fell 
a-blce<ling on Black-Monday last at six 
o’clock i’ the morning,” on whick Steevens 
observes, that from a pa.s.sag 0 in Lodge’s 
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“ Rosalynde,” 1590, it appears that some 
superstitious belief was annexed tr> the 
accident of bleetling at the nose : “—as 
ho stoode gazing, his nose on a sodaine 
bledde, which made him conjecture that 
it was some, friend of his.” Agcain in 
Webster’s “ Dutchess of Malfy,” 1623, act 
ii. sc. 2 : 

“ How superstitiously wo mind our 
evils? 

Tl^ tiu’owing down salt, or crossing of 
a hare, 

Blee<ling at nose, the stumbling of a 
hors(?. 

Or singing of a creket, are of powder 
To daunt whole man in us.” 

And a little farther on: 

Ant. My Jiose bleeds. 

One that were superstitious would 
(ac)count 

This ominous, when it merely comes by j 
chance.” 

Witlier intnxluces this subject into his 
Ahusri^, 1013: 

For Avert hle.sse matters some are won- 
drous sad. 

Whom if 1 call not vaine I must termo 
mad. 

If that their noses bleed some cortaino 
drops, 

And then againo upon the siiddaino ; 

stops, ^ I 

Or, if the bahling foulo W’O call a jay, • 
A s(iuirrell, or a hare, but crosso their | 
way, i 

Or, if the salt fall towards tliem at table, i 
Or any .such like .superstitious bahle, I 
Their mirth is spoiTd because they hold ; 

it true I 

That some misclianco must thereupon I 
ensue.” j 

The nose falling a bleeding appears by the j 
following passage to have been a sign j 
of love: “ DkI my nose over bloeri when 1 j 
was in your compaTiy’r and, poore wench, j 
just as she spake this, t(3 shew her true , 
heart, her ?n)s<> fell a hletnling.” Brath- j 
w'aite’s Bonlsirr Ij-vture., 1640, p. 130. j 
Melton observes: “That Avhon a man’s j 
nasG bloods but a droi? or two, it is a sign ! 
of ill hicko; that when a man’s nose bleeds j 
one drop, and at the loft nostril, it is a j 
sign of good luckc, but, on tlio riglit, ill.” I 
Grose says, a drop of blocxl from the nose ! 
commonly foretells death, or a very severe 
fit of sickness : tlireo drops are still more 
ominous. Burton says that “to bleed 
three drops at the noso is an ill omen,” 
Anatomy, 1621, p. 214. In which he is 
followed by Keuchenius in an epigram, 
which explains the matter by tlio principle 
of uneven numbers (especially three and 
its multiiflos) being agreeable both to gcxls 
and men. Crcimndia, p. 214. “ That 


your nose may never blee<l only threo 
drop.s at a time, is found among the omens 
deprecated in Holiday’s “ Marriage of the 
Arts,” 1618. 

In the Adventures of Master F.I., whicli 
may perhaps be a piece of»hi.s own personal 
history, Gascoigne describc.s a charm to 
check bleeding at the nose: “ Hce (t'er- 
dinando) laydo his hande on hir temples, 
and priuily rounding hir in liir care, 
desired hir to commaundo a liazoil sticko 
and a knyfe : the whiche beyng brought, 
heedeliuored vivto hir, saying on this wise^ 
Mistresse, I will speako cortaine w'ooivles 
in secrete to my selfe, and doo require no 
more, but when you Iiearo me siiie openly 
this worde Anic/a, that you with this knyfe 
w'ill make a nicke vppon this ha/Wl sticko : 
and w'hou you haue made fine nickes, 
oommaundo meo also to cease.” Works 
by tlazlitt, i. 422-3. It is added that 
this remedy was found offectual. Tn versos 
prefixed by A. W. to Gascoigne’s Po,sios, 
1575, it is .sahl by the Avriter that the 
tIoAArer pimpernel (of whicdi there is more 
than one variety) Avas considered of utility 
and virtue in tliis respect. 

The folloAving charm has bc'en presoiwcd, 
to stop bleeding at the nose and all 
other haemorrhages in tlio country : 

“In the hlofxi of Adam Sin wtus taken, 

In the blood of Christ it was all to 
shaken, 

And by tlie same blootl f <lo thee charge, 

That the blood of (luuuing the party) 
run no longer at largo.” 

— A ih (ini an OracUi, i, 158. 

This physical symptom has long been 
reduced to a cornmon-piaco leAxd by the 
general belief and knoAvledge t.liat it is 
a more effort of nature, in tlio majority of 
instances, to counUiract an excess of blood 
to the brain. It is extremely common in 
the young; but in later life it ha.s been 
observed that the hemorrluige often ceases, 
or occurs much less frequently. I have 
hoard the itching of the noso inter- 
preted into the oxpeciiition of seeing 
a stranger. So in the “ Ifonest ’Whore,” 
by Decker and Mi<Idleton, 1604, Bellafront 
says: “ AVe .shall ha gue.sts to day, I lay 
my little maidenhead, rny nose itclics so.” 
Works, 1810, iii, 36. The reply made by 
her .servant Roger further informs us 
that tjie biting of fleas was a token of the 
.same kind. Melton observes in his Astro- 
lofjasier, 1620, that “ AAdien a man’s nose 
itcheth, it is a signe he shall drink AAune,” 

I and that “ if your lips itch, you shall kisse 
some b(xly.” 

Not or Knot. — This i.s a game play<Kl 
in Gloucost-er shire betAveen two sides, each 
of whom is arnuKl with bats, and en- 
deavours to (.Irive a ball in oppo.site 
directions. It i.s apt to become a violent 
and dangerous amuesment. Comp, Shinty. 
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Nottinsrham. “In Nottingham,” 
says Peering, upon some old authority, 
which lie does not specify, “ by an antieiit 
custom, they keep yearly a general watch 
every midsummer eve at night, to which 
every inhabitant* of any ability sets forth 
a man, as well voluntaries as those who are 
charg^ with arms, with such munition 
as they have ; some pikes, some muskets, 
calivers, or other guns, some partisans, 
holberts, and such as have armour send 
.their servants in their armour. The num- 
^^er of those are yearly almost two liundre<i, 
who at sun-setting meet on the Row, the 
most open part of the town, where the 
Mayor’s Serjeant at Mace gives them an 
oath, the tenor whereof followeth, in these 
words : You .shall well and truly keep 
this toAV'ii till io-inorrow' at the sun-risiiig ; 
you shall coino into no house without 
liconse^, or cau.so reasonable. Of all man- 
ner of casualties, of tire, of crying of 
children, you .shall duo warning niako to 
the parties, as the case shall re<piire you. 
You .shall <lue search make of all manner 
of uhruys, blondslio<ls, outcrys, and of all 
other thugs that be .suspected,’ &c. 
"Whicii done, they all march in orderly 
array through llie principal part.s of the 
town, and (lien tliey are .sort tx.! into .several 
companies, and designed to several part.s 
of tl 10 town, wh.ero they are to keep the 
wa.t(;Ii until the sun tlismiss them in the 
morning. In this busine,s.s the fashion is 
for evyry watchman to wear a garlaml, 
made in the fashion of a crown imperial, 
bedeck’d wiih llowens of various lauds, 
some natural, .some nrtiliciai, bought and 
kept for that purpose, and also rJbbans, 
jewels, ami, for tlic betitu’ garnishing 
thereof, the townsmen use tlie day before 
to ransack the gardens of all the gentlomen 
within six or seven miles about Notting- 
ham, besi<le.s what the town itself alloid.s 
them, their groale.st ambition being to 
outdo one anotlier in the bravery of their 
garland.s. Thi.s custom is now quite left 
off. It used to be kept in tliis town even 
so lately as the reign of King Charles I.” 

Novom QuinquG<-~This is men- 
tioned as a game at cards or dice in the 
“English Courtier and tlie Countroy 
Gentleman,” loBO. Coriii). Naros, 1851), 
in V. 

NumberSi — In Pell’s MS. Discourse 
on AVitehcraft I find the following pas- 
sage: “Are there not some, who cure by 
observing numbers, after the example of 
Balaam, who used Magiam Geoinetncam? 
Numb, xxiii. *1. VBuild me here seven 
altars, and prepare me seven oxen and 
seven rams,’ tV:c. There are some witches 
who enjoin the sick to dipp their sliirt 
seven times in south running water. 
Elisha .sends Naamaii to wmsh in Jordan 
seven time.s. Elijah, on the top of Carmel, 
sends his servant seven times to look out 
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for rain. When Jericho was taken, thev 
cornj^^assed the city seven times.” Yat- 
lancey tolls us, “in unenlightenwl times 
we find pensoiLS of the brightest characters 
tainted with superstition. St. Irenieus 
says, ‘ there must be four g'o.spels and no 
more, from the four winds and four cor- 
ners of the earth;’ and St. Austin, to 
prove that Christ was to liave twelve 
apostles, uses a very singular argument, 
for, says ho, ^ The Gospel was to be prea- 
ched in tlie ffuir corneis of the world in 
the name of the Trinity, and three times 
four makes twelve.’ ” Collect, ii, 12-18, 
Nofe. 

The predilection for odd numbers is 
very ancient, and is mentioned by Virgil 
in Iii.s <M’ghlh Eclogue, where many spells 
and charni.s, still practi.se<], are rocordcxl ; 
but n()twith.standing those opinions in fa- 
vour of cxld numbers, the mini her thirteen 
i.s consitlored a.s extremely ominous, it 
being held that when thirteen persons 
moot in a room, one of them will die within 
a year. It has been suggested that the an- 
cient popular superstition that it is un- 
lucky to make one in a company of thir- 
teen persons, may probably have arisen 
from the paschal supper. can none of 
us forget w hat succeeded that repast, at 
which bliirteen persons are said to have 
been present. 

“ Aut (luemcumque Supororum, juxta 
I’ytliagoreos, qui ternarium numorum 
porfectum summo Deo as.signant, a 
quo iriitium, et nuKlium, ct fini.s est: ant 
revera Hecaten dicit, cujus trijilex pot- 
ostas esse perhibotnr: unde est tria Vir- 
ginis Ora Diariye. Quamvis omnium propo 
Deorum poteslas triplici 8iguo osiendatur, 
ut Jovis trifidum Fulmou, Nepiuui Tri- 
deiis, I’liilonis Canis triceps. Apollo idem 
Sol, iilem Liber, vel qurxl omnia tornario 
Nuiiioro continentur, ut I’arcte, Furis*?, 
Hercules etiam trinoctio conceptus. 
Musaj teriKC : aut impari quemadnuxium- 
cumqiie ; nam septeni cho.nla\, seiitem 
pliinetu?, septem dies nonmiibus Dooruni, 
.'^opiem Stelhe in Sopteiiirioue, et niulta 
his similia: et iinpar Mumenis immortalis, 
quia dividi integer non potest, par nu- 
merus mortalis, quia dividi pote.st; licet 
V'arro dicat I’ytliagoreos putare imparem 
Numerum habere linem, i)arcm e.sso in- 
finitum ; ideo medcmli causa multaruinqiio 
rtnum impares servari.” Sorvius in P. 
Virgil. Eclog. viii. ed. Varicir. See al.so 
Censorinus do Die Natali, 1(595, p. 121, 
and Macrob, lib. i. Saturnal. c.ap. siii ; 
8olin. cap, iii. 

Fuller relates the following anecdote: 
“ A covetous courtier complained to King 
Edward the sixt of Christ- Colledge in Cam- 
bridge, that it was a superstitious foun- 
dation, consisting of a master lAid twelve 
feliow'es, in imitation of Christ and his 
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twelve apostles. He advise<l the King 
also to tuKO away one or tuo fqllowskips, 
so to <liscoiiii)ose that suporstitious num- 
ber, Oh no, (said tlio King) X have a 
better way than that, to mar their con- 
ceit, I will »<!<! a tbirtoenth fellowship 
unto them ; which he di<l accordingly, and 
so it remaineth unto this day.” Mixt 
(Jontcmi)lati(tns, KifiO, part 2, p. 53. 

This number was also supposed to be 
ominous in con seq not ice of its agree- 
ment* with that which attended the 
witches^ meetings or sabbaths. Hence it 
was called tlie J)(rirs dozen, and after- 
ivards the Xio/iv. I’.s. Comp. Narcs, (iloss- 
ary, 1859, v. Bakn-s Dozen. Massinger, 
in A New H oy to poy Old Dehts, 1633, 
whore Greedy says to Sir Giles Overreach : 

“ There are a <lozon of woodcocks — 
the latter replio.s ; 

Make thyself t hi i teen, the Baker’s 
dozen — ” 

In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
July, 1796, is an account of a dinner party 
consisting of thirteen, and of a maiden 
lady’s obsei'vation, that as none of her 
married friends were likely to make an 
addition to the number, she was sure that 
one of the cojnpany would die within the 
twelvemonth. It is w’orthy of note that 
our own superstition respecting the num- 
ber thirteen at a <linner-table is equally 
entortainc<i by the Ha.sques, The same 
may be said of the spilling of salt, knives 
crossed, Iho scrocch of the owl, or the bark- 
ing of dogs, as presages of death, the 
commouconiont of any task on a Friday, 
and many of our notions about witch- 
craft and sorcery. But M. Michel’s 
chapter on the superstitions of the “ Pays 
Basque ” should be read as a whole. 

It is said of AVilliain Marquis Berkeley, 
who was born in 1426, that “ This liord 
William clo.seth the second Septenary 
Number iroiu Harding the Dane, as much 
differing from Ids lust ancestors, as the 
Lord Tiiomas, the first septenary lord, 
did from his six former forefathers. I 
will not be superstitiously opinionated of 
the niisteries of numbers, though it bee 
of longe standing amongst many learned 
men ; neither will I positively affirm, that 
the numl)er six is fatall to w'eomon, and 
the numbers of sea veil and nine to men. 
Or, that tho.se numbers have, (as many 
have wTitten,) inagnam in tota rerum . 
natura jiotestatem, great power in king- ! 
doms and comoii wealths, in families, ages 
of bodies, sickness, health, wealth, losse, 
<fec. ; Or, with Seneca and others: Septi- 
mus qui.cquo Annus, «fec. Each seaventh 
year is rcmarkablo with men, a.s the sixtli 
is with weomen. Or, as divines teach: 
that in tlwi* numbers of Seaven there is a 
misticall perfection which our niuler- 


I standinge cannot attaine unto: atd that 
Nature herself is observant of this num- 
ber.” Fosbrqoke’s Berkeley 1821, 

p. 156. His marginal references are 
a.s follow: “ Philo- Jada>us do Tiegis 
Alleg. lib. i. Hippocrates. Boilin. 
do Uepiiblica, lib. iv. cap. 2. Soo 
the Practice of Piety, fol. 418. 410. 
Censoriniis de Die Natali, cap. 12. Se- 
neca. Varro apud Gellium, lib. iii. 
Bucholcer, Jerom in Amos, 5.” 

An anonymous author, speaking of Hey-,_ 
lin’s “ fatal Observation of the Jjettei^ 
If.” says : “ A sudden conceit darted into 
my thoughts (from the remembrance of 
former reading,) that such kings of Eng- 
land, as were the sccotkI of any name, 
proved very unfortunate princes:” and he 
procee<ls, in confirmation of tins hypo- 
the.sis, to write the livtvs of the above 
kings. Numerns JnfaiL^tus, 1689, Fref, 
Mr. Roberts, in his “ History of Lyme 
Regis,” records an instance of the still 
prevailing belief in tlie peculiar power or 
faculty of a seventh son, as w'oll as of the 
seventh son of a seventh son (without any 
inte>rniodiate female childi'eu). The for- 
mer is, or wxis very roi'ontly, supposoil to 
be able to cui’e ordinary dis(.‘asos by the 
touch, but to the hatter was re.served tlie 
higher gift of touching for the king’s evil. 
In the diary of Walter Yniige, umior date 
of 1600-7, it is .said, that a seventh son 
was to bo seen in liondon at that time, 
wiio healed the deaf, the blind, and the 
lame; but the imposture was exposed by 
the Bishop of London, who brouglit per- 
sons to tlio alleged miracle-worker, ami 
satisfied all rational witnesses that the 
whole affair was a hoax aiul a falsehood. 

Lomniiis observes: “Augustus Caisar, 
as Gellius saith, w as glad and hopwl that 
he was to live long, because he had passed 
his sixty-third year. For olde men sel- 
domo passe that year, hut tliey are in 
danger of their lives, and I have observed 
in the Low Countries almost infinite ex- 
amples thereof. Now there are two years, 
the seventh and ninth, that commonly 
bring great changes in a man’s life and 
great dangers ; wherefore sixty-tlirce, that 
containes botli these numbers multiplied 
together, comes not without heaps of dan- 
gers, foi nine times seven, or seven times 
nine, are sixty-tliree. And thereupon 
that is called the climactericall year, 
because beginning from seven, it doth as 
it were by steps finish a man’s life.” The 
writer seems to have been of opinion that 
the septennial renew’al of leases is re- 
ferable to this origin. Occult Miracles 
of Nature, 1658, p. 142. 

Wcrenfels, .speaking of <a supGr.st:ifcious 
man, says : “ U])on passing the cliinac- 
terick year, he is as much rojoice<l as if ho 
had escaped out of the paws of death. 
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When h<f is sick, he will never swallow the 
ills he is ordered to take, in equal iium- 
er.^* Dissertation on Superstition^ 17-iG, 
p. 7. In sotting a hen, says Crose, the 
good women hold it an indispensable rule 
to put an odd number of eggs. All sorts 
of remedies arc directed to ho taken, 
three, seven, or nine times. Salutes with 
cannon consist of an odd number. A 
royal salut^e is thrice seven, or twenty-one 
guns. Even leases are usually made out 
of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. 

games of chance or skill with cards, 
odd numbers are likewise much in favour, 
as, for instance, at vingt-et-un, picquet, 
ecarte, &c. In Uavenscroft’s Mama- 
mouchif 1075, one of the characters, 
Trickmoro, habited as a physician, says : 
“Let the number of his bleedings and 
purgations bo odd, Numero Deus impare 
gaudet.*' 

Flecknoe describes “ One who troubles 
herself with every tiling,’^ as follows : 
“She i.s perpetually haunted with a x>an- 
ick fear of ‘ Oh wliat will become of us !' 
«&c. and the stories of apparitions in the 
air, and progiiosticks of extraordinary 
accidents to happen in the year 60, ( when 
perhaps 'tis nothing but the extraordinary 
giugle of riumb(?vs,) makes her almost out 
of her wits agen.“ Kvtigmatkal Charac- 
Icrs, 1005, p. 109. Gaiile classes with vain 
observations and superstitious omin- 
alions, “ to collect or p relict meii^s man- 
ners and fortunes by their names', or the 
anagram upo!i ibo name, or the. allusion 
to the tiame, or t he numbers in tlie name/^ 
<fec. Magn stroma nerrs poserh p. IBl. 
Sir Thomas Hrowno writes, “ that I’luc- 
tus dociimamis, or the tenth wave, 
is greater or more dangerous than 
any other, some? no doubt will he 
offended if wo deny : and hereby wo sliall 
.seem to contradict antiquity : for, answer- 
able unto the litoral and common accept- 
ation, the same is averred by many 
writers, and plainly described by Ovid: 

“ ‘ Qiii venit liic fluctiis, fluctus supere- 
minet omnes 

Posterior nono est, undeeimoquo prior. ^ 
which, notwithstanding, is evidently false ; 
nor can it bo ma<lo out by observation 
either upon the shore or on the ocean, as 
we have with diligence explored in both. 
And surely in vain wo expect a regularity 
in the waves of the sea, or in the parti- 
cular motioris thereof, as we may in its 
general reciprocations, whose causes are 
constant and effects therefore corres- 
pondent. Wliereas its fluctuations arc but 
motions subservient ; which winds, storms, 
shores, shelves, and every interjacency 
ir regulates. “Of affinity hereto is tliat 
conceit of ovum decumaniim, so called 
bocauso the tenth egg is bigger than any 
other, according to the reason alleged by 


Festus, ‘Decumana ova dicui tur, (piia 
ovunndecimum niajus iiascitur. For the 
honour we bear unto the clergy, wc c.vnnot 
but wish this true: but lieiein will be 
found no more verity than the (sther.” 
Me adds; “The conceit is iiimiGral.’’ 

Nuptial Usagres ~~ Marriagr^v 
(i) the time of year. In the “Roman 
Calendar,” several <lays are marke<l as. 
unlit for marriages, “Nuptiiu non tiuiit,’- 
i.e. “ Feb. 11, ,Jun. Nov. 2, Di?c. 1.” On 
the IGth of September, it is noted, “ Tobia? 
sacrum. Nuptiarurn Ceremonim a Nup* 
tiis dediictie, videlicet de Ense, de Pi;!;ce, 
do Pornpa, et de Po<libuiS lavaTulis.’' Oji 
the 24th of January, the vigil of St. Pnur.s 
Day, there i.s this singular re.striction, 
“Viri cum Uxoribus non cubant.” 
“ Tempns quoqiio Nuptiarurn celebraii- 
daruin” (.says Stuckius) “cej tuni a \eteri- 
bus dofinitum et constitutum esse inveniu. 
Concilii IlerdonsiwS, xxxiii, 9, 4. Et in 
Docreto 1 voids lib. 6, non oportet a 
Septuugesiina usque in Octavam Pasclue, 
et. tribus Hebdornadibiis ante Fostivitateni 
S. Joannis Bapti.sta?, et ab adventu 
Domini usejuo post Epiphaidam, luiptias 
celebraro. Quod si factum fuorit, .sopar- 
Gntur.“ Antiq'uitat. Conviv. p. 72. See 
also the formula in the append, to 
Ho arno^s “ Hist, and Aiitjq. of (Jlaston- 
bury,” '1). 309. In an almanack for the- 
year 1.559, by Vauglian, “made 

for the merydian of Glouccstre,” are noted 
as follow : “ the tyrno.s of Aveddinges when 
it begyiinoth and endetb.” “ Jaii. 14. 
Wodiiig begin. Jan. 21. Weddinge goth 
nut. April 3. Wedding begyn. April 29. 
Wcnldinge goeth out. May 22. Wedding 
begyn.” And in another almanack for 
1655, by Andrew Watonnan, mariner, we 
have pointcHl out to us, in the last page, 
the following days as “ gO{)d to marry, 
or contract a wife, (for then women will 
bo fond and loving,) viz. Januarv 2, 4, 
11, 19, and 21. Feb. 1, 3, 10, 19, 21. 
March 3, 5, 12, 20, 23. April 2, 4, 12, 
20, ami 22. May 2, 4, 12, 20, 23. Juno 

I, 3, 11, 19, 21. July 1, 3, 19. 19, 21, 31. 
August 2, 11, 18, 20, 30. Sept. 1, 9, 16, 
18, 28. Octnb. 1. 8, 1.5, 17, 27, 29. Nov. 5, 

II, 13, 22, 25. Dec. 1, 8, 10. 19, 23, 29.” 

The month of May is generally con- 

sidere<l as an unlucky one for the cele- 
bration of marriage. This is an idea, 
wdiich has been transmitte<l to us by our 
ance.stors, and wnxs borrowed by them from 
the ancients. Thins Ovid, in his “ Fasti,” 

lib. V. : 

“ Nec viduse ta?dis eadem, nec virgiuis 
apta 

Tempora. Qum nupsit, non diuturiia 
fuit. 

Hac quoquo de causa (si to proverbia 
tangunt), 

Monse malas Main nubere vulgus ait.” 
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Our rustics retain to this day many 
superstitious notions concerning the <iimes 
of the year when it is account^ lucky or 
otherwise to marry. It has been remarked 
that none are ever married on Childermas 
Bay : for whatever cause, this is a black 
day in the calendar of impatient lovers. 
Randle Holme, too, tells us; “Innocence 
Day on what day of the week soever it 
lights upon, that day of the week is by 
astronomers taken to be a cross day all the 
year through.’’ Acad, of Armoury^ lib. 
3, c. 3. The following proverb marks 
another ancient conceit on this head : 

“Who marries between the sickle and 
the vscytlio, 

Will never thrive.” 

(ii) the hoMT. The canonical hours for 
marriage fixed by the Church, unless dis- 
j)ense<l with by special licence, are between 
eight o’clock in the morning and noon. 
They usually take jilace between eight and 
4>ne in the afternoon. The Church im- 
poses sacred rules or canons, and you are 
not to violate tliem, unless you pay for 
doing so. It is a more question of Ccisli. 

In the arrangomonts for tlie marriage 
of Cathorino of Arragon to Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, in 1501, the following i)assage 
occurs: “Item, that tlie maryage take 
bogynnynge somewhat before ix at the 
olocke.” Tradyclion and wariage of the 
2 )rinccsse, (1502) A 4 In connection 
with tho hour is the season of the year, 
for which tb(?ro has never been any 
rule, the event depending on the rank of 
the parties and in tho case of the working 
classes ami persons in employments on the 
occurrence of liolidays. Comp. Lucky and 
Unlucky Days. It is said that there was 
formerly a custom in Edinburgh for a 
bride, meeting the King on foot in tlio 
street to kiss him ; but even in the loth 
century James IV^. of Scotland is found 
resisting this privilege. 

(iii) the %doec. Vallancey informs us that 
the antioTit Etruscans always were mar- 
ried in tlie streets, before the door of tho 
house, which was thrown open at the cou- 
clusion of the ceremony ; but it is scarcely 
safe, perhaps, to draw analogies between 
the practice of a people living in so 
different a climate from our own, and 
under such different conditions. “ CVd- 
lecttanea,” No. xiii. p. 67. As for 
the early Italians, in some of their re- 
publics it appears to have been usual to 
hear suits at law in tlie porch of the house ; 
hut in the liombard architecture of the 
middle .ages the porcli enjoyetl a proinin- 
once, whicli among us it never po.sRessod. 
AH the ancient, missals mention at the 
beginning of the nuptial ceremony, the 
placing f f the man and woman before 
the door of the church, and direct, towards 


the conclusion, that here they shill enter 
[ the church as far as the step of the altar. 

1 “ Missalo ad Usiim Sarum,” 1565. See 
also tho formula in the appendix to 
Hearne’s “Hist, and Antiq. of Glastonb.,” 
p. 309. Chaucer alludes,to this custom in 
his “Wife of Bath” thus: 

“ She w'as a 'worthy woman all her live, 

Husbands at tho Cliurch dore had she 
five.’’ 

In a collection of prints, illustrating,^' 
ancient customs (which Brand saw) in the 
I library of Douce, there was one that re- 
: presented a marriage solemnizing at the 
I church door. In a AIS. cited in tho “ Ilis- 
: tory of iShrewshury,” 1779, it is observed 
I that “ tlie pride of tho clergy and the 
I bigotry of the laity were such, that both 
I rich and poor wore married at tho cliurch 
i doors.” By the parliamentry reformation 
i of marriage and other rites under King 
Edward the Sixth, tlie man and woman 
were fir.st pormitteHl to come into tho bfjdy 
or middle of the church, standing no 
longer as formerly at the door : yet (from 
tlie superscription of Herrick’s [loom 
calle<l “The Entertainnumt, or Porch- 
verse, at the marriage of Mr. lien. Nor- 
thly,” Ac.) tme would bo tompte<l to think 
that this custom had survived tho Refor- 
mation. In Fletcher’s “ Scornful Latly,” 
1616, tlie la<ly says : 

“Were my feet in the door; were ‘I 
John’ said; — 

If John should boast a favour done by 
me, 

I WH)uld not wed that year.” 

The celebration of the religious ceremony 
at the church-door might satisfy the 
I clergy; but it did not confirm the bond, 

I unless an entry was made in tho civil re- 
i gi.ster. Otherwise one might have sup- 
I posed that the man rind woman wore not 
’ deemed fit to enter the building, till their 
union had been fully solemnizeiL 

Selden asserts tliat no where else, but 
before the face of, and at the door of the 
church, could the marriago-dower have 
been lawfully as.signed ; which may derive 
support from the following passage: 

“ Robert Fitz Roger, in tho Cth Ed. I. 
entere<i into an engagement with Robert 
de Tybetot, to marry, within a, limited 
time, John his son and heir, to Hawi.sia, 
Die <laughtGr of the said Robert do l^be- 
iut, to endow' her at the church-door on 
lier w^o<]ding“day with lands amounting 
to the value of one hundred pounds per 
annum.” Uxor Hchraica (Opera, tom. 
iii. p, 680). “ Neique alibi quam in facie 

Ecclesia3, et ad ostium Ecclesiaj atque ante 
desponsationem in initio Contractus (iit 
Juris Consultu.s nostri veteros aiunt) sic 
fundi dos legitime assignari potuit.” 
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(iv.) tk^ Service. In a nianusmpt niissal There are three points to be noted in 
of the dato of Kichard It’s reign, formerly the foregoing extracts from these Eituals : 
the property of University College in Ox- that the Order of Matrimony is in Vhig- 
ford, in the marriage ceremony, tlie man lish ; that the man seems to tender by 
says : “ Tch M. take the N. to my weddid way of s.vml>ol, when he gives the ring, 
wyf, to haven and to lioldeii, for fayrc»ro Cold find Silrer, and that the parties 
for fouler, for hdtur for wors, for richer sov'erallv un<lcrs'nin themselfos or ralher 


for porer, in soknesse and in liellhe, fro 
tliys tyme forward, till dethe us departe, 
if holichirchc will it orden, and therto 
icho plight the my treuthe : ” and on giving 
the ring (as in the Sarum hook, edit. 1551, 
tol. 43): “ With this ring I the wed<le 
and this gold aiul silver ich the gehe and 
with iny htxli I the worscho]) 0 , and with all 
my worldly catelle [clmiolKs] 1 tlie 
honoure.” The woman says: “ Iche | 
N. take the M. to iny weddid hiis- ' 
bond, to haven and to holden, for 
fayror for fouler, for better for wors, 
for richer for poorer, in sekne.>so and in 
heltho, to ho honlitli and huNum in bed 
and at hurde, tyl doth ns departo, fn) 
thys tyme forwar<l, and if liolichirche it 
wol orden, & therto Iche plight my 
truthe.’’ 

At the private marriage of Sir AVillimn 
Pliimpton about 1 151. (o Joan Wintring- 
ham at Knaroshorougli the bridegroom, 
taking the bride with his right liand, re- 
peated after the viear : “ Hero I take 
the Jean nett to my weddi<l wife to hold 
an<l to have, att i)e<l aiul att herd, for 
farer (tr lather, for better for warse, in 
sicknesse aiij in hole, to dede us depart, j 
atul thereto I pliglit the my trontli,’’ which 
the bride re.peat<?d vnitdtis in a land is. 
after Avlii(.4i the viear said in a low voice 
the mass of tlie Holy 'rrinity. Sir AVil- 
liain was dresso<l in a garment of green 
eheckei'v and hi.s wdfe in a re<l erne. 
VI innptnn Vorresponde nrr , 1831?, Ixxvii. 

The variations of these missals on this 
liend are obsoiw'ahle. 3’iie Hereford Mis- 
sal makes the man say; “ 1 N . nmler.syiig 
the N. for my wedtle wyf, for hetere for 
W'orse, for richer for poror, yn .sekenes iVr 
in heltlie, tyl <leth us departo as holy 
church bath ordoyried. and therto Y plyglit 
the rny trow'the.’^ Tlie woman says: “T 
N. uruiersynge the N. tV:c. to be buxom to 
the tyl doth us departo,” t^c. In the 
Sarum Manual there is this remark- 
able variation in the woman’s speech : “ to 
be honere and huxnm in he<ide and at 
bor<le,” &c. Bonaire and huxum are ex- 
plained in the margin by “ meek and 
obedient.” fn the York Manual the 
woman engages to bo “ hnxom ” to her 
husband, aTid the man takes her “ for 
fairer for fouler, for better for >varso,” 
&c. The so-called Bangor \ise varies, 
again, from those just cite<l, but suhstan- 
tially agrees with the texts of the Sarum 
and York Manuals, The Irish service- 
book was probably compiled from the 
Knglish, 


put their names or marks as an oviden(‘0 
of the contract, 'riie preservation of re- 
gisters in churches for this puiyuise dates 
only from about 1538; Hie expression 
undr.rf-itfn occurs only in the later pruitod 
hooks : it is .still in use as a synonym for 
subscribe. 

It is ohservahlo that the joining together 
of the right hands in the marriage cero- 
fuony is noticed by Alexander ah Alex- 
andro, (Cen. Dies, ii, 5). See also Quintus 
Curtins, lib. 1. 

In Friar Bacons Prophesie, 1004, the 
father is nuule to give away his daugliter. 
At one time ho also perfoi'intxl the civil 
ceremony of mairiage. 

In Engbind, during the time of the 
Commonwealth, justices cif peace were em- 
poweniKl to marry jieoplo. A jeu d’osprit 
on this subject may ho found iu bJeek- 
noe’s “Diarinm,” 1050. p. 83, Qn the 
Justice of Peace’s making inarriagt's, and 
the crying of them in the market.” In 
the parish registers of Uxhrklge, Middle- 
sex, is^ a copy of one of the registrations 
of marriages, when the juiisdiction of 
the Church had been suspen<lc<l ;• - 

PU BTilC A T I ON S . M A B B 1 GES . 

1053. 1053. 

A contract of mat- Bolau-t Flood and 
rimony between Bo- Eli'/ahi^tli Howard, 
b e r t F 1 0 o d and I l>ot h of t he juirish of 
Eli/aiheth Howard, i Miliingrlon, we re 
both of y® parish (;f i married t hi.s 0l li day 
ilillirigtlun in tlie of January hefoi'e 
Cknirity of Mi<Jd, mee, John Ihiklwin, 
was published in y® E.sfi., Justice of the 
same Parish i.'hurcli Peace, according to 
of Hillingdon on an Act of Parlia- 
three scverall lands merit in that case 
daie.s, viz., the 25tli made and provided, 
of December, y® 1st Jo. Baldw^in. 
of January, and y® 

8tli of January, in 
y® year, l(i53, at the 
clo.se of the morn- 
ing exercise, acconl- 
ing to an Act of 
Parliament in tliat 
case providt'^i. 

In the fifteenth century there seems to 
have been a previdcrit superstition that 
prayers (>ffero<l to the Il^dy Bood.s at Ber- 
mondse.v Abbey and at the north door of 
St. Paul’s by maidens desirous of obtain- 
ing a good husband W'ero likely to prove 
effectual, for we find a young la<ly of the 

E£ 
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Paston family in Norfolk recommended 
during her stay in London in 141)5 to -^ake 
this stop. Poston Lciters, e^l. Gairdner, 
ii, 233. Stephoiis, in his character of “a 
plaino country bride,” says; “She takes 
it by iraditipu from her follow-gossips, 
that she must woope shoiii-es upon her 
mai-riuge day : though by the vertue of 
mustard and oriio»»s, if she cannot natu- 
rally dissemble.” 

In Leap yeai's it is yet the fashion to 
suppose that on the extra day (29tli) of 
Febrnary women may pJ’o|)ose marriage to 
the other sex, and in a. good deal of 
coiTespoiidence occurred on the subject in 
the press. 

A strange conception formei ly prevnihxl 
that, if a man niairied a woman strippixl 
of hei* clothing, her chemise (for pro- 
priety’s sake) excepte<l, he was not answer- 
able for her debts cont racUnl before the 
ooremony. Numerous illustrations of 
this fallacy occur in Xoics aiut Querii^s 
ami elsewhere; the sulijoinefi examples 
may suilice; tlioy ,nre taken from N. d' (>. 

for 1871) : -“ .An extraordinary method 

was adopto<l by ii brewerhs servant in Feb- 
ruary, 1723, to prevent his liability for 
the payment of the debts of a Mrs ilrit- 
tain, whom he intended to marry. The 
lady made her appearance at the door of 
8t. Clement Danes habited in her shift ; 
honco licr onamoralo conveyed tlie modest 
fair to a neighbouring apotiiccary’.s, where 
she was completely etpiipped witli cloath- 
ing purchased by him ; ami in those Mrs. 
Brittain changcxl her natue at tlie 
church.” Malcolm’s Anecdotes of Lon- 
don, p. 233. 

‘‘ A few days ago a handsome, well- 
dressed young woman came to a cliurch 
ill Whitehaven to be married to a man, 
who was attending there with the clergy- 
man. When she had advanced a little into 
the church, a nymph, lier bride-maid, 
began to undress her, and by degrees 
stript her to her shift ; thus wuis she led 
blooming and unadorned to the altar, 
whor(3 the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed. rt s<;Gms this droll welding w'aa 
occasiomxl by an embarrassment, in tlie 
affairs of the intomlexl lius'oaml, upon 
which account the girl was advised to do 
this, that he might be entith^d to no other 
marriagG portion than her smock.” . I u- 
nviil licd/sler, 1703, Chronicle, p. 100. 
Nathan Alder marrie<l Widow Hibbert 
with only a smock on (for t he same reason), 
at the obi church in the parish of 
Ashtoii-under T^yne^ on March 7, 1771. 
” A< .Ashton Church, in Lancashire, a 
short time ago, a wa)maii was persinwled, 
that if she went to church naked, her in 
tendiHl husband would not bo hurthencyl 
with her^lebts, and she actually went as 
a bride like mother Kve, but to the lionour 
j>f tly clergyman, he refused the damsel 


the honours of wedlock.” — Ckestir Cou- 
rant, Juno 24, 1800. “ In Lincolnshire,, 

between 1838 and ISll, a woman was- 
married enveloped in a sheet. And not 
many years back a similar marriage took. 
place; the clergyman, tij*tling nothing in 
tli(3 rubric about the woman’s dress,, 
thought he could not refuse to marry her 
in her chemise only.” 

The juaiiners and fashions of the higher 
classes in Fughiiid au<l Fiance in the ijiir- 
tceutli century w-ere sulhcieiit.ly in liai'-^ 
mouy to render it justiliable to iiitrcKlucc^ 
a notice of the ceremonies alteiidaut or 
the marriage of Blonde of Oxford with 
Jean <Ie Damiiuirtin in tlso cognominal. 
romance, which docs not enter into the- 
historical sule of the subject an<l the in- 
timate connection of the Danimartjn 
family with the me<lia>val coniitship of 
Boulogne. We are tluu'c t<,ld that at short 
notice thirty minstrels, a liiiiidiyMl knights, 
and two hundred ladies came to the feast. 
The bride w'orc a gown of cloth of gold 
and a mantle of which the tassels were 
wmrth fourteen marks. Jfer hair was. 
beautifully dressed, and hanging down to* 
her girdle. A gold chaplet held it to- 
gether, and on her temples a clasp, tlnin 
which the king did not p(.»s,ses..s a. richer. 
At her girdle hung a pin so of unerjuiillod 
beauty .set in gold ami prccirius stones, 
with pearls as large as peas, it was es- 
timate<l at 100 livres. After the sei vico 
the knights led the bride to the hall, whore 
<liiiner wa.s laid, ami the bamiuet was- 
followed by a performance of minstrelsy. 

In the evening the proceedings ivero 
brought to a close by supper and dancing.. 
Next day tliere was a .s<y;on<l dinner, arnl 
tlion the guests toolt their leave, liom- 
Oiicr, of lilunih' of Oxford and Jctrn dc 
Doimnarfin, edited from an unique MS. 
by Le lloux de Liiicy, 1858; lla/litt's 
t'olns of Kinopc, 1803, p. 39t). 

A curious notice, from its early date, 
presents itself of a niidflle-elas.s mari'iage 
in the Fasteru counties in IMS in a lotier 
from Margaret Faslon to lier husbaml, 
w here t he w' ri ter says : - - ' ‘ K a teiy n Wal - 
saw-^ xal be wei;Idy<l on tlie Monday noxst 
after ’J’rinyte Sonday, as it is tobl mo, to 
the galaunte witli the grote chene ; and 
there is purvay<l for her moche gjMle aray 
of gwnys, gyrdelys, and atyrys, and mccho 
other gixle aray, and lie bathe piircheysyd 
a gret pnrclieys of V. mark be yor to yevyn 
her to her joynturo.” 

At the. nuptials of Margaret, sister of 
Kdivard IV. of England, to Chai’les le 
Teineraire Duke of Burgundy, in 1408, the 
Loixl M.iyor of London, on the entry of 
the Princes.s into Cheap, presented her 
w ith a pair of rich basins, in each of which 
were a hundred pounds [livros.^^l of gold. 
The embarkation of the bride at Margate^ 
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on her* departure, presents tlie earliest 
notice I have fouiicl of that now celebrated 
watoriiig-plaeo, “ 'I’he Fryedaye next 
after the Nativite of Sainct dolm the 
Baptist she shipped at Margate, and ther 
she toke leve ot >lio Kinge and depart id.’’ 
When she landed at vSlnys, in Holland, 
she was received with groat liononr, aiid 
the conteinp(jrary narrative states that 
“ thei gave unto my ladie xii inarkc of 
golde, the whieiie is in valewe twoo hand- 
rithe poundo of Friglishc mojinoyc.” 
Arcfuxol(f(ii(i, xxxi, i:li27-8. 'J'liis great lady 
is known as liaving boon tlie patroness 
of William Caxton, and lioi‘ Englisli origin 
explains the interest; wliicli slio evinced 
in his typographical labours. 

At the niarriago of Philip and Mary 
at Winelieslor, July L’oth, ITmo, tlie second 
course of dishes was flaime<l, as of custom, 
by the bearer. One of iliese, hklwaixl 
l]nderbi]|, in the extant narrative of bis 
inprison merit, et(>., 1553-5, has left the fol- 
lowing account : J’he second course at 

the marriage i>f a king is given unto the 
bearers : I mean the meat, but not the 
dishes, for they were of gold. It was 
my clmnce to cai'iy a great pasty of red 
deer in a great charger, very delicately 
bakwl, which, for the weight thereof, 
divers refused. 'I'iio which pasty 1 sent 
unto London, to my wife ami nor brother.” 

Machyn describes in his Diary,” uruler 
December 1550, a wedding-supper, which 
was given at Il<ml(»y-iipon-'niamos, for 
Master VVnor and his wife at which ho 
and some otlmr iieiglibours wore present; 
“ and as we wher at sopor,” says he, and 
or M'he ha<l supt, flier cam a xij wes- 
solls with may<lenfi syngyng with ther 
wessells, and after cam the cheyff wyiTes 
syngyng with ther wessells; and the 
gV'ntyll-womari had hordonyd a grett tabnll 
of banket t, dyssys of s])yssys and fnit, as 
marmelad, gynhrod (gingerbread), gele, 
conifott,” A'c. The grandeur, witli wbicb 
the nuptials of Alderman AVhite were 
celebrated, in 1558, appears to have been 
somewhat unusual, for after the ceremony, 
according to Maehyn, there was a 
masipie, with splendid dresses and ap- 
pointments, and mueh dancing, Machyn 
notices a still more magniticont affair 
which was witnessed at tlie nuptials of a 
citizen in 1502; every luxury which could 
be proouixxl for money was there, and 
there wore three masques: one in cloth of 
gold, another of I'riars, and a thinl f)f 
Nuns, and at the conclusion the friars and 
nuns danccxi together- - a diversion which 
would not have been sanctione<l in the 
previous reign. The celebratefl Thomas 
Becon preache<l the wedding-sermon on 
that occasion. These masques at citizens’ 
nuptials about this time appear to have 
been in imitation of the splendid pageants 
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on scriptural and other subjects intro- 
duced long before into the marriage- 
ceremonials of our kings and lujbility. 
Brand himself notices the masque, wluch 
was represented at the nupli.ds of Sir 
i Pliilip Herbert, in the tinu^ of James 1., 

I and evidently supposcHi it to bo a custom 
I peculiar to people of rank. 

In the thirty-sixth voUiino of ” Arclueo- 
logia ” will bo found an account of tlio 
sumptuous and costly we<lding of Richard 
I PoIsUmI, Esq., of Albury, to Elizahetb, 
ilaiigliter of Wb'lliam More, Esq., of Lose- 
ley, near Guildfonl, in 15(i7, witli a list of 
all the marriage presents and tlieir sen- 
ders. Mr. Secretary Cecil, afterw'ar<l 
Lord Buileigh, gave a dm?. There is a 
very curious letter from Fleetwoml, Re- 
corder of London, to Lord Riirgliloy, July 
ISth, 1583, on the? subject of a clandestine 
ami illegal miirriage-c(M-emony, wliich liad 
just then recently occurnHl. He tells tlio 
story as follows; Abraham of Abraham, 
a gentilman of a liimdroil pound laud in 
com(itatu) Laiiciastrije) put his daw’gliter 
and heiro unto my ljuiy Gerrard of the 
Brerino. Sir Thomas and my lady being 
here in London, one Dwelles, a i'eiiser iiero 
Ciceil howso, and liis will’, by indirect 
ineanes, being of kyn to the girle, dyd 
invite all my lady’s children ami gontil- 
ivomen unto a breakfast. ^I'hey cam 
thether, and at thei re commyng the 
yowthe.s and sorvingmen were cariei] up 
to the tlens skollc. My lady’s dowgliters 
and gentil women must ncxlos play at tlio 
cables, will tli(?y nill they. 'J'he girle 
Ahraliam, by the wdff of the liowse, w-as 
conveyghed in to a chamber, ami shut the 
down? after her and ilicro loft her. The 
girlo found in the chamb(?r iiij. or v. tall 
men. She know the^’in not. And vme- 
diatlio the girlo fell into a great ffcare 
soyng tliern to compasse her about. Tlien 
began an old priest to read upon a booke, 
his woixls she understofxl not, saving those 
words, ‘ I Henry take the Snzano to iny 
w'edded wdlf.’ 7'bis done they chargcxl the 
wencho never to discover this to any body 
lyving, and so sent her downe to her 
fell owes.” 

In MS. Lansdow'no, 33, is pres<?rvo<l 
an account of the expenses at the wedding 
of Mr. AVilliam AV'eritworth, son of Lord 
'NVent.Avortli, and Elizabeth Cecil, daugliter 
of the Lord Treasurer Rurleigh. Tho 
affair was unusually .sumptuous, and 
last«] three days. A curious letter on tho 
subject of the lady’s fortune and jointure 
is printed by Ellis in his Third Series. 

Mr. Italliw’ell, in a note upon the mar- 
riage of the Princess Elizabotli to the 
Elector Frederick of Robemia, in 1(513, in 
bis 4?tlition of the ” Autobiography of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes,” 1815, describes tho 
we<ldiiig- ceremonial, quoting AVilson’s 
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‘'Life and Reign of J»arnes 1.” “Her 
vestments were white, the emblem of in- 
nocency ; her hair dishevelle<l, hanging 
down her back at. Icngtli, an ornament of 
virginity ; a crown of pure gold upon her 

head, the co^^nizance of majesty 

her train snppoited by twelve young ladies 
in white garments, so adonuKl with jew^els, 
that her passage looked like a milky wniy. 
She was led to ohiireh by her brother 
Prince Charles ami (he Karl of Nf)rth- 
ampfon.'’ Mead, in one of Iiis letters to 
8ir Martin *Stulevdlle, giving an acrount 
of the acces.sion and Tnarriago of Charles 
J. says : “ I saw one of tlio pieces of money 
flung ahout at tlie iiiarri*age. On one side 
is Cupid, holding in one hand lillies, in the 
other roses. Tlie motto, Fundit Amor 
Lilia mixta Rosas. On the other side, the 
picture of (he King and W'ith this, 

Carolus Mag. et Henrietta Mari a Rex et 
Regina Magna> Hritaunife.” These were 
jrtonfi, however, not coins. 'Ihoy oc- 
casi on ally occu r . 

Tn an indenture of 1490 in relation to 
the prospective marriage of the heir of 
8ir Robert Pluniptori to Isabel Rabtliorpe, 
cousin and heir to Dame Isabel Hastings, 
it is .slipulatwi that Sir Roger shall defray 
the cost of the “ array^^ of his son and of 
the meat and drink to be expended at the 
ceremony, w’hfle the bride’s unde Rah- 
thorpe shall pay for her outfit. This w’as 
the ease of an Rnglisli family in York- 
shire of gord standing. Plumpton Cor- 
responfh nrr, 1839, p. C, 

At the marriages of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the parties were attemled to diureh by 
music. In “The Christen State of Ma- 
trimony,” 1543, p, 48, we read as follows: 
“Early in the mornyng the weddyng 
people bogynne to excead in superfluouR 
eatyng ami drinkvng, whorof they spytto 
untyll the lialfo sermon bo done, and w^hen 
they come to the preadiynge, they are 
halfe droncke, some all together. There- 
fore regard they noyther tlie prochyng nor 
prayer, hut stond there only because of 
the custmne. Such folkes also do come to 
the church with all manner of ptunpe and 
pride, and gorgiousnes of raymeiit and 
jew'els ''riioy come wiih n great nny.se of 
harpe.s, lules, kyftes, Basens, and drom- 
me.s, wlierw’vtli they trouble the w'hole 
church and hvndre them in matters per- 
tayni ngo to Ord. And even as they come 
to the chnrche, so go they from the churche 
agayiio. lyght, nyce, in shameful pompe 
and vaino Avanf one.sse.” The fnnow’'iug j.s 
from Veron : “ I knew’e a priest fthis i.s a 
true t,alo tliat I tell you, and no lye) 
whiche when any of his pari.shionerR 
should he maryd. w^oulde take his baeke- 
pype, and go fetche theym to the chnrche, 
playnge <vwveetdye afore them, and then 

would he laye his instrument handsomely 

^ i. 


upon the aultare, tyll he had marvM them 
and sayd masse. Which thyng being done, 
he w'oiild gentillye hringe them home 
agayne with hacke-pype. Was not this 
priest a true rninistreli, thynke ye? for he 
dyd not conterfayt tlie rninistreli, but W’as 
one in dtxlo.” Ihniihuj of Punjatoryt to 
Death, imi, fol. r)lv^\ 

Tn Deloncy’s “ Ili.story of Jack of New- 
bury,” 1597, speaking of his marriage and 
the bride’s going to church, the wu-iter 
observes, “ 'J’here was a noi.se of iuii.sicians 
that play’d all the way before her.” 
Dame Sibil Turfe, a cljaracter in Jen- 
son’s “ 3kile of a 'rub,” is introduced 
reproaching her husband as follows: “ A 
clod you .shall be called, to let. no music 
go afore your cbihl to church, to cliear 
her heart up !” and Seri ben, seconding 
the go(d ohl dame’s rebuke, adds : “ She’s 
ith’ right, sir; for your wedding dinner 
is .starved witliout music.” 

Griffith has the following on marriage 
feasts: “Some cannot be merry without 
a noise of (idlers, who scra]ie acquaintance 
at the first sight: nor sing, urilesse the 
divell himselfe come in for a part, and the 
ditty be made in hell,” tfec. He has before 
said: “ AYe joy indeed at w'cddings; but 
how? 8om(? please tliemselves in breaking 
broad, I }ia<l almost said bawdy jests.” 
Befhd, 1031, p. ‘279. Tn the same 
w'ork, speaking of Ids bride, ii: is 
said, that “after her came the chiefest 
maiden.s of the country, some bearing 
bridecakes, and some garlaruis, made of 
wheat finely gilded, and so passed to tlie 
church. She was led to rluirch betw'ccn 
tw’o sweet boys, witli bridelaces and rose- 
mary t.io<l about their silken sleeves: the 
one w'as 8ir 'Phomas I^arry, the other Sir 
Francis ITiingorford.” In later times it 
w'as among the offices of the bride maid.'^ 
to lea^l the bridegroom to cburch, as it 
W'as the duty of the bri<legronm’s men to 
conduct the bride thither. It is stared in 
the account of the marriage ceremonials 
of 8ir Philip TTerhert and tlie Lady Susan, 
performetl at Whitehall in the reign of 
James T., that “ the Prince an<l the Duke 
of Holstein le<l the bride to church.” 

Tn ar EpithalaTnium by Chri.stopher 
Biooke in tke second edition of England’s 
Helicon, 1014, we read : 

“Forth, honour’d groome ; behold, not 
farro behind. 

Your wdllin.g hri<le, led by tw’o strength- 
lesso boyes.” 

Marked in the margin oppo.sito, “Going to 
church -bride boyes.” This has not been 
overhMjvcd in the “Collier’s Wedding:” 
“ 3'wo lusty lads, well drest and strong, 
Steu’d out to load the bride aloug : 

And two young maids, of equal size, 

As soon the bridegroom’s hands sur- 
prize.” 
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It appears from a passage 111 Stephenses 

Character of a plaine Countroy Bride/e 
that the bride gave also, or wore, or 
carricnl, on this occasion, “gilt rases of 
ginger/* “ Guilt rases of ginger, rose- 
mary, and ribbjtiids. She will tliercfore i 
bestow a livery, though she receive no | 
wages/* i 

In 1561, one of the oflicials at the 
Queen’s Bench was put in tlie pillory for 
coming to several gentlemen and ladies, 
and presenting theiti will) nosegays, al- 
leging that lie was going to be niarrie<l. 
This opistKle rests on the autliority of 
Miichyn the Diarist; hnt unlnokily the 
passage where it is relalcxl is imperfect 
in the MS. in llacUet’s IVlarriage 
Present,” a wedding so 11 non, the author 
inti'mluces arnoiig flowers iise<i on this 
occasion, prim-roses, maiJens-hlushes, and 
violets. Herrick plays upon the names of 
flowers selected fur t his pnrjiose. In “\’ox 
Gracnli,** 162,‘h “ ha^iy Ver, or the 

Spring,’* is called ‘‘The nose-gay giver 
to w^Midings.” 

With regard to nosegays, called by the 
vulgiir in the Nortli of l^higland ami else- 
where pretty generally, posies, Stephens 
in his “ Kssayes,” 1615, lias a remarkablo 
passage in his character of A plaine 
Country Brirlogroom. ” He shews/* says 
he, “ neoro aflinity betwixt marriage and 
hanging: and to tliat purpose he provides 
a great nosegay, ami sliakes ha mis with 
every one ho meets, as if lie were now pre- 
paring for a coiKlemiie<l man’s voyage.** 
Nosegays occur in “ The Collier’s W<xl- 
ding.” 

It seems to have heeri customary at 
ordinary w"e<lding.s in t lie time of Kli/ai- 
betli for the party, on their return from 
church, to have an entertainment like our 
breakfast, when the bride was placed in 
the centre by Iverself, in tlie .seat of 
honour; but afterwaixJ, when tlie gifts 
W'ere pre.sented to the newly-made couple, 
the man ami his wife wei-e seated side by 
side. 1 collect so mudi from the “ Jeste 
of the Wife Lappeil in Morellos Skin” 
circa 1570, vvheixi iliere is this iioscriplion 
of the latter part of the ceremony: 

“ 'riie fatlier and mother fyrst began 

To onlor them in this wise : 

The brydegrome was set by Hie hrydes 
sydo than, 

After the countrey guise. 

Then the father the fyrst present 
brought, 

And presented them there richly, in fay, 

AVith deeds of his larnl in a boxo well 
\vrought. 

And made them his hoyres for aye--** 

Speaking of wedding cntertaininents, 
Griffith, in his Bethel, 1636, says: “Some 
drink healths so long till tliey loose it, 


and being more lieaUicrusli in this than 
was* Ahasuerus at his feast, they urge 
their eompanions to diinko by Measure, 
out of measure.” 

Evelyn, umlor Dec. 5, 1683, relates that 
at the Wedding to her tiftl^liusbaud of a 
Mistress Castle, daiighi.er of a brooiu-man, 
whose wifi 3 sold kiiclien slulf in Kent 
Street, but wlio, growing rich, be<*.amo 
Shorilf of Surrey, ami a fellow-magistrate 
wiHi the diarist, Hieie were present 
the Lord Mayor ami civic dignitfiries, 
Lord Chief Justiiro .letlerios, ami other 
persoriage.s of ilistinci ion, and Evelyn 
himscli, ami that the party was ex- 
ceedingly morry. ‘‘Tlicse great men,** 
i says lie, “spent the re.st of the 

, afternoon, till eiev'on at night, in <liinking 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking iiiucli 
beneath the gravity of Judges ” Comp. 

: W Dinner. “in most parts of 

; Ess(?x it is a common custom, we road, 

! when poor people marry, to make a kiml 
i of Dog-hanging or Money- gathering, which 
; they call a We<l<Iing-DinTu*r, to which they 
; invite tag and rag, all tiiat will come : 

; whore, after <linucr, upon summons of the 
: hdler, who seiloth forth his voice like a 
I town -crier, a table being set forth, ami 
I the bride set simpering at Hie upper eml 
: of it: Hio brhlogroom slamling by witli a 
I whitc^ sheet athwart liis shoiiUlers, whilst 
the pe(»plo march uj) lo Hie bride, present 
their money ami wheel about. After this 
offering is over, tlien is a pair of gloves 
laid upon the table, most monstronsly be- 
daubed about with ribbon, wliiiJi l»y way 
of auction is set to sale, at wdio gives most, 
and ho wliosc hap it is to have them, shall 
witliall have a kiss of Hio bride/* Ifiatorif 
ol\ Billy of Billerieay, th his Squire 
llieardn (a very adiriirablo parody on 
Don Quixote,) chap. ix. 

What is sometimes teiuKvl a Seionado 
in Shakospear’s Cyinhelhir, LSiinMieiicing, 
“Hark! Hark! the lark” appears to 
have been intemlod for a lirmllr. ina.fiu 
to a bride. In 1557-8, William Pickering 
obtained licence to i»rint a ballad en- 
titled “ A Uyse ami Wake.” This ^vas 
evidently a bride’s goiKl morrow', ami per- 
haps the prototype of the composition 
found in the Rnxhurghe collection, ami 
inserted in Collier’s “ Roxburgh Ballads,” 
1847. In Murulay’s“.rohn A Kent ami John 
A Cumber,” is a passage wliich happily 
illustrates this portion of the subject. It 
is w’hero Turnop and his companions sere- 
nade Marian ami Hidaneri, and afterward 
do the same to the two bridegrooms. Tom 
Tabrer says; “Well, then tune, all; for 
it drawes toward day; and if we w'ako 
not the bry<le, why, then, it is wgiorth 
nothing.” Jn Carleton’s account of the 
nuptials of Sir Philip Herbert, ii i.s state<l 
that “ they were Imiged in the '^ouncil 
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Chamber, where the King gave them a 
reveille matin before they were iip.’< 

According to Donr?e^s “ Epitbalaminm,'' 
at the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth 
of England and Frederic of Ihhomia, 
1613, there w;^,s a partionlar hour, at which 
it was usual to wake the bride : 

“ Othres iieer you shall whisporinge 
speake, 

And wagers lay at \vh(»so side day will 
1 broake, 

And win by obseniinge then whose hand 
it is, 

Tliiit opens first a curtain, hers or bis; 

^i’his wilbo tJ vM to morrow after nyne, 

Till howre wo thy day enlarge, 0 
Valentine.” 

This extract is from an early M8. copy of 
the “ Ej)ithalarniuni,” now before mo. 
It is c(intaine<l in a M8. volume of 
poems by Oonno an<l others, of which I 
gave some notice in “ Notes and Queries,” 
4th ser. ii. l*epy« lho\igl)t it very mean 
on the ])art of fhe Poniis not to liave music 
the .mornirjg after tlio wcnlding to wake up 
the nowly married couple. Diarijy 10 Eeh. 
1066-7. 

Of such a reveille matin, as used 
on the marriages of respectable mer- 
cliant.s of Lornlon in his lime, Hogarth 
has left us a curious roprosentation in one 
of his prints of the “ l<.lle and indu.st- 
ri oils A p i) r e n t i co . ” Ho, in t lie ‘ ‘ Com - 
forts of Wooing;” ” Next morning, come 
the rollers, ami scrape him a wicke-d 
roveillez. The drums rattle, the shainnefi 
tote, the trumpets sound tan ta ra ra ra, 
and the whole street rings with the l)ene- 
dictions ami goiwl wishes of fidlors, 
drummers, pipers, and trimipetier.s. You 
may safely say now tlio wedding’s pro- 
claime^l.” Misson, .speaking of the 
rocoillez on (ho imiiming after a wetbling, 
says: “If the <lrums and fiddles have 
notice of it, they will bo sure to bo M'ith 
Uiom by <]ay-break, making a horrid 
racket, till they have got the ponce.” 
Gay, in Ids “ Trivia,” lias censured the 
use of tlie drum in thi.s concert. 

Nortlibrooke .says; “In the ctmncell of 
laKwlitia (holdon in flio year of onr Lordo 
God 364, vmler Pope Jiiberius) it was 
decrcf'd thus: It is not meete for 
Christian men to dance at t heir mariagcs. 
TiOt them dyne ami snopo grauely, giiiirig 
thanks vnto God for the bonetite of mar- 
ringes. Ijot the clergie aryso and go 
their wayos, when the players on their 
instruments (which seme for dauncing) 
<1(H> begynno to playo, lea.st by their pres- 
ence they sboulde seemo to allowe that 
wantonosse.” Trratise aifninst Hiring, 
17>77, repr. P22. 

In Scot ’s “Mock-Marriage,” a come<ly, 
16fl6, bO, it is said : “You are not so 


merry as men in your condition* should 
bo: What! a couple of weddings and not 
a dance.” So, in the ballad called “The 
W incl lester W edd i n g ; ” 

“ And now they had din’d, advancing 
Into the midst of flie liall, 

The fidlors struck up for glancing, 
And Jeremy Jcx.l up tjio brawl. 

Sucky, that danc’d Avith the cushion,” 
ifec. 

The usual custom now is to throw 
slippers after the bride ami bridegroom, 
when they go away after the broakfa.st. 
In 1877) the writer threw one into the 
carriage (if his sister-in-law Mrs. Ormrod 
of Pen-y-lan, 11 ii a bon. 

It is freipieiitly the habit, at the com- 
moner sort of weddings, to Hi tig a handful 
of rice in the samo manner, when the 
couple quits the hou.se, and at St. Peter’s 
Church, Brighton, .some rice wa.s lately 
thrown after tlie pair at the chnrcli-door, 
which is not so cu.stomai\v- Iti l!.)03 we 
find the vicar of Long Sutton, Lincoln^ 
shire, sotting uj) public notic<?s to check 
such a practice, as well a.s that of throwing 
confetti. 

The custom of demanding t(ill of a 
bridal party was as recently a.s 1901 the 
.subject of magisterial impiiry at Bingley, 
in Yorkshire, wlien a labourer was sum- 
moned for street obstruction. While a 
weilding party were on their way in a 
vehicle, <lcfemlant attached a rope to a 
lamp-po.st, and tluvn ci'ossed the road and 
liekf tno rope to stop the carriage?. When 
lie had done that, he went to tlie window 
and rec:eivml something fnan those inside. 
Boirio of the wedding party were nut at 
all sati.sfied wdth the porfor.ma.ricc\ The 
Chairman said the defendant was follow- 
ing out an old cust(.)ni, ami had no in- 
tention of doing any harm ; but the jirac- 
tice could not be allowfxl. 

Coles in his Einjlish Did iononj speaks 
of Ballmoney as given by a bride to lior old 
play-fellows. Ilatliwell states that in the 
North a party attends at the church-gates 
to receive this as a riglit ; hut it might be 
equally distributed as a sign of the girl no 
longer requiring her former nxu-eations. 
Brockott thought that the money was iii- 
temh?<l for the purchase of a football. 
In NormaiKly it wuis customary, as the 
Abbe de la Hue told Brand, for tlie bride 
to throw a ball over the ebureb for the 
bachelors and married jiien to .scramble 
for, and that they then danced together ; 
but in giving this information tlio abbe 
should have added, that the practice was 
probably con lined to the low-pitched 
primitive structures, of which we yet 
possess numerous examples, especially in 
Kent and Essex, and which would alone 
render such a feat pos.sib!e. 

There was an ancient superstition that 
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^or a Vfrido to have good fortune it was 
necessary at Jier inarringo that she sliouJd 
<jnter the house under two drawn swords 
placed in a manner of a St, Andrew’s 
Cross. She was not to stop over the 
threshold in oniering the bihlegrooin’s 
house, but was to be lifted over by her 
nearest relations. She was also to knit 
her fillets to the door-posts, ajid anoint 
the sides, to avert tlie mischievous h\sci- 
natioTKs of wdtehes. Previous to this, too, 
die was to put on a yellow veil. In 
Braithwaite^s ‘‘ Boulslcr Lecture,” Ifi-lO, 
p. 280, mention occurs of an ancient ens- 
tom, ‘‘ wlieii at: any time a couple wore 
married, the soale of the bridegroom’s 
shoe was to bo laiil nprm the hrule’s head, 
implying with wdiat subjection slie should 
serve her liusbaiid.” Grose tells ua of a 
dngular superstition: z.c. that if in 
a family, the youngest daughter slioukl 
'chjMice to he inariie<l hefore her ohler 
sisters, they must all dance at her 
wedding w'itlioiit shoos ; this will counter- 
act their ill luelv, ntul jirocure them hns- 
bamis. Pliny mentions that in his time 
the cin*o.s, a ‘•nrt of lame hawk, wms ae- 
eounted a lucky omen at w^vldings. For 
the sun to sliiuo vipon the bride was 
the same. fn ! lerrick’s ‘‘ I lesperidos,” 
p. 2o8, ai'O ten short: songs, or rather 
ehoral gratulal ions, entitled ^Conniibii 
Flores, or (lie Well IVishes at W<y1rlings.” 

’I'he sril}se(]ueiit I tind in Northbrooke’a 
'‘Treatise” 1077; fn olde time w'e i 
reade that tfun'C was vsnally cariod hefore j 
the tnayde when she shmddc be maried 1 
and come trxiwoll in her liushandes house, I 
■a distaffe chargtvl wdth Flase, and a j 
spy rid lo hanging at it. to the inton to shoo j 
might bee myndefull to Ivue by liir i 
labour.” j 

The Itomish rituals give the form j 
of blessing the nuptial hod. This j 
ccreiiioiiial is illustrated by an on- i 
■graving in the ancient romance of | 
Melnsino, where it is said that “they! 
wmnt and le<l Raymond in to the Travilion. I 
and soon ho was brouglit to bod. And I 
llion came llitMO the Bishop that ha<l ] 
Kpoiiso<l thorn, and did hallow their bed. ! 
and after that every each one took his ! 
leave and the curtains w^ro drawn about 
the he<l.” In the Bnrham Ritual is the 
ofhco, 7ri (hdJomn, which appears to ho 
applicahh' to this occasion. Surtees 
Society (xl. 1810, n. 111. l'’r<mi .^joine linos 
1)V Tferrick o noted mider Torclu s w’O infer 
that the woman wuis conducted to her 
*c h a m her av i th I i gh ts . It w a s a n i n va r i a hie 
rule for tlie men ahvays to depart the rorim 
till the bride was undressed by her maids 
ami put to bed. AVe learn from “ Arti- 
cles ordained by King llenrv VTT. for th© 
Kegulation of his Honsehold,” tliat this 
eeremony was observed at tlio marriage of 
-a princess. “ All men at her coining to 


b© voide<i, except woeinen, til! she be 
broi ght to her bedd : and the man, both : 
he sitting in his bedd, in hi.s shirt‘>, with 
«a gowne cast about him. Then the bis- 
hoppe with i he chaplaines to come in and 
blesse the btxlde : then every man to 
avoide ivithout any drinke.^save the two© 
estate.s, if they list© priviely.” 

In the “ British Apollo,” before qiu»ted, 
No. 133, i.s the fcdlowing query: “ Why 
is the custom ohservixl for tlie bride to 
he placed in a hod next the left hatid of 
her husband, seeing it is a general use in 
Kngland for men to give their wives tlie 
right luiml Avhon they walk Together'::’ .'1 . 
Bccau.se it looks iiioro modest for a lady 
to accept tlic honour her liusbaiid does hei- 
as an act of generosity at his IiiiikIs, than 
to take it as her right, since the bride 
goes to be<l first.” 

In a letter from Carletoii to AViinvood, 
of Jan. among other notices re- 

lating to mai'riages at court, is “ At night 
there was casting off the britlo’s left hose, 
and many other pretty sorceries.” It 
Avas similarly a custom among the noble 
Germans at weddings for the bride, Avhen 
she Avas oon<iuctr‘<l to the hride-chamher, 
to lake off her shoe, and throAv it among 
the bystanders, Avhich every one strove to 
catch, and whoever got it, thought it 
an omen that tliey themselves would 
shortly bo happily marrie<I. Misson, 
writing about 1097, observes: “The 
bride maids carry the bride into the 
btxl-chaniber, wdiore they undress her, and 
lay her in ( lie hed. They must throAv away 
am! lose all the pins*. Woe he to the bride 
if a .single one is left about her; notliing 
wdll go right. AVoe also to the bride- 
maids if they keep one of them, for they 
will not be married before Whitsontide.” 
Or as wm loa.d in a hook of the following 
century ; “till the Faster following at 
soonest.” A singular instance of tanta- 
lizifig, however incrodihle it may seem, 
Avas most certainly practised by our 
ancestors on fhis festive occasion, i.e, 
smving up the bride in one of the 
sheets. Herrick, in his Nuptial Song 
ou Sir Cliposby Crew’ and liis lady, 
is oxpro.ss to this purpose: 

“ But .since it must be done, di.spatch 
and sf>\ve 

Up in a sheet your bride, and Avhat if 
so,” Arc. 

It i.s mentioned too in the account of the 
marriage of Sir Philip Herbert ; “At 
night tliore was solving into the .sheet.” 

'riie.ro Avas an occasioiml waggery among 
some of the young felloAvs of tlie party 
in the shape of tying a bell under the 
marriage-bed. Tin’s was also a French 
usage, and in the Cnnirs D'OiiviUr, i, 3, 
Ave read: “ J1 oult uno risek^ Jo jeunes 
liommes qui .s’etoient expre.s cac' ez au- 
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pres de sou lit, ooniiiie on a coutuiue de 
1‘aire eii pareilles occasions,' ' as if they 
stayed behind in hiding to listen. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons next morning 
the whole comp any came into the 
chamber of r the new married couple, 
before they arose, to hear the hus- 
band declare the morning's gift, when 
his relatiims became sureties to the 
wife’s relations for the performance of 
such promises as wore iikkIo by the hns- 
banci. This was the ancient pin-money, 
and became the separate property of the 
wife alone. Owen e\pl:iins tliat wopl as 
“signifying a garment or cloke with a 
veil, presented by the husband to his 
bride on the morning after marriage; 
and, in a Avider sense tlie settlement he 
has imnle on her of gomls and chattels ade- 
quate to her rank. In more modern 
times there is a custom similar to this in 
Prussia. Tiiore the husband may (is 
obliged if he has found her a virgin,) 
present to his bride the Morgerigabe or 
gift on the morrow after marriage, eveji 
tliough bo sltonld have inarrifKl a widow.” 

Nuptial Usag^cs in Scotland, 
&Ci -'^I’here is an ostensible survival in 
Huntley, Aberdeenshire, of a usage re- 
peatedly mentioned as an act of hospitality 
or devotion in tlio H€>l)rew Scriptures. In 
11)03, on the eve of iiiten<lc<l marriage 
hero between two pmsons of iespec*tahle i 
position, I he brulegroom being son of the 
Provost of the town, bis feet Avoro wa.sho<l 
by his friends, an<l the bride’s would have 
nndorgone the same oeremonj', had not 
her health preelude<l it. These particu- 
lars trails]) I r(?<l in the course of legal 
pr(;(:e('ding.s for breach of promise. 

In the “ Statistical Account of Scot- 
laml,” parish of Cargunnock, co. Stir- 
ling, wo rea<l : “ It is seldom there are 
social meetings. Marriages, baptisms, 
funerals, and the conclusion of the har- 
vest, are almost the only occasion of 
feasting. Marriages usually happen in 
April and November. The month of May 
is cautiously avoideil. A principal ten- 
ant’s son or danglitcr has a croAA'd of 
attendants at marriage, and the enter- 
tainment lasts for two days at the ox- 
ponce of the parties. The eoinpany at 
large pay for the musick.” 

In Scotland there is said to liavo been 
formerly, and Avithin liAung remem- 
brance, a recognisorl custom that if a man 
and a woman were domicilp<l together, 
and ho addressixl her as his wife, she 
became ontitlerl to claim matrimonial 
rights ; or that even if he addressed her 
as wife, and .she a.ssente<l by a curtsey or 
otherwise it was alloAA'od binding. There 
is an anecdote of a celebrated judge Lately 
on the bench, who ran a ri.sk of realizing 
the expedience in his early career, and lo.st 
no tii^e in crp.ssing the border. 
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In the “Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,” the minister of Logierait in 
Perthshire says: “Immediately be- 
fore the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony, eA'ery knot about the bride and 
bridegroom (garters, shCe-strings, strings 
of petticoats, Ac.) is carefully loosene<L 
After leaAiiig the church, the Avhole com- 
pany walk round it, keeping the church 
walls always upon the right hand. The 
bridegroom, however, first retires one way 
with some young men to tie the knots that 
Avere loosened about him ; Avhilo the young, 
married woman, in the same manner, 
retires .somcwliero else to adjust the dis- 
order of her <lress.” 

At the marriage of Mi.s.s Harvey to Sir 
Patrick Playfair, November 18, lt?03, 0110 
of the l)rido.sinaids wore for luck green 
stockings. Itluo huts ami feathers are 
.sometimes provided for them in doferenco 
to the old rhymo : 

“ Something old and .something ncAv, 

Something borrowed and Lsomething. 
blue.” 

A case quite- recently occiiiTOil at Tlorwick, 
where a yoiitiifnl bride abscondiNl on the 
AA'odding day, and Avhei’e the night before 
tlio bridegroom calling at her home, Avhero 
.she then was, ami .asking to se<‘ her, was 
refused by her mother on the plea that 
, it was uiilmdv.v. 

In “ Ob.servation.s on a Mon the, s Jour- 
ney into Franco,” (a MS. circa Ibliti, 
by an Oxford graduate,) is the folloAving. 
passage: “A scholler of the University 
iiOA'cr disfuniished so many of his fiiemles, 
to provide for his jorney, as they (the 
French) doo neighbours, to adorne their 
Avoddings. At iny beinge at Pontoise, I 
sawe Mistres lliydo relurno fiann the 
church. The day before slice lunl botmo 
soniOAvhat of the condition of a kiteheii 
Avench, but now so tricked ui) witli 
.scarves, rings and crossogarters, tliat you 
never sawe a Whitsun-lmly^ better rigged. 
I shouhl much liavo applauded the fel- 
lowes fortune, if he could have maryed 
the cloathe.s : but (God be mercifull to hym) 
he is chayned to the wench ; miivli joy may 
they have together, most pocriesso couple, 

Hymen Hymonsci, Hymen, Hymen, O 
JJ.yineruee ! 

Hie match Avas noAV knytt up amongst 
them. 1 Avouhl have a Frencli man rnario 
none but a French woman.” 

In a volume pnblishe<l more than a cen- 
tury since, it is said: “ ’Tis w'orthy of 
remark tliat something like the antient 
custom of strewing the tlireshold of a new 
iTiarriwi couple Avith flowers and greens, 
i.s, at this day, practi.stxl in Holland. 
Among the festoons and foliage, the laureF 
was alAvays most conspicuous; this de- 
noted, no doubt, that the \ve<lding day 
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a day of triumph.” “Hymen, or an ac- 
curate Dehcription of the Ceremonies used 
in Marriage in every Nation of the 
World,” 1760, p. 39. 

Mr JiraiKl hoard a gontlemaii say that 
he was told by Lord Maeartiioy, tliat on 
the day previous to the marriage of the 
Duke of York (by proxy) to the Princess 
of Pi’ussia, a whole lieap of pots)ier<ls was 
formed at Ikm; itoyal lliglniess’s door, by 
persons coming and throwing them 
against it with con.sido]*able violence, a 
custom wliicli obtains in Prussia, with all 
ranks, on llie ay before a virgin is mar- 
ried ; and tbat <lniing this singular species 
of battery the Piincess, every now and 
then, came and peeped out at the door. 

Mungo Park in his “Travels into the 
Interior of Afriea,” describes a we<lding 
among the Moors, p. 135: “April lU, in 
tlie evening, the Tabala or large drum 
was heat, to unnounee a wtMlding. A 
great number of pociple of both sexes 
asseTnbU‘d. A woman was beating the 
drum, ;vn<l the other women joining at 
times in choiiis, by setting up a shriil 
scream. Mr. Park soon retired, an<l hav- 
ing becJi asl('ep in his hnt, was awakoncsl 
by an old woman, who .said slie had 
brought him a pio.sent from the hride. 
She liad a. w’Ofj^len bowl in her han<l ; ami 
before Mr. Ihirk wavs roeovoi’e<l from bis 
surpri/e, dischurgod tlio eonlonts full in 
his face, binding it to be the same sort 
of holy water with which, a Hottentot 
prie.st is .said to .spiinkle a new-juarried 
coiiple, he .suppo.sed it to he a mischievous 
frolic, but was iuforintHl it was a nuptial 
beufsliction from the bride’s own person, 
and w hicli on sneli occasion.s is ahvays 
received by tlie y«.uing, unmarried Moois, 
as a mark of distinguished favour. Such 
being the face, Mr. Park wdpe<.i his fai-e, 
ami .sent hi.s acknowledgments t(» the lady. 
The w'ef.]ding-drnm continued to boat, and 
the w^oinen to sing all night. About nine 
in the morning the brido was brought in 
stat^ from her motber’s tent, attendwl by 
a number of women, w ho carried her tent, 
(a present from the husband,) some bear- 
ing up the poles, others holding by the 
strings, and inarched singing until they 
came to the place appointed for her re- 
sidonee, where tliey pitcluxl the tent. 
The hu.sbaml ff>llow-ed wdth a number of i 
men, lea<li]ig four bullocks, which they | 
ticnl to the tent-strings, ami having killcKl | 
another and distributed the beef among 
the people, the ceremony closed.” 

The same traveller has left an account 
of the barbarous cruelty wdiicb, at that 
time wa.s exereise<l at Color, a large town 
in the interior of Africa, upon women 
who had been convictcsl of infidelity. See 
Bride, Garters, Gloves, Manx, Nuts, Ork- ; 

Wedding, etc, i 


Nurspell or Nor-Spiei. A boys’ 
game in Lincolnshire, somewhat similar 
to trap-ball. See Tray-lkdl infra, and 
Halliwell in v. 

Nutmeg:, Gilt. —A gift at Christ- 
mas. It appears to bo the tVy/ f Nutmeg 
mentioned in Lovifs Labor’s Lost, 1598. 
Hut Jonson in Cluislnias Jils Masriue colls 
it rightly. See Nares in v. 

Nuts. — In the m a i riago ee j onioin'os 
amongst the ancient Homans, the bi*i<le- 
groom threw nuts about the mom for tlio 
hoys to scramble. The epitbahiniinms in 
ilio classics prov'o this. It was a token 
; tbat tlio party scattering them was imw 
i leaving childish diversions. h>eo JCrasmus 
j oil the proverb, Nuces roliminero.” 

I Adag., Kk.X), col. ]35(). 

I “ Postquain to lalos aule Nucesquo 
j Ferro sinu laxo, donare et ludore vidi.” 
The Hoiiuin boys bail some spurt or other 
with nuts, to w'hicli Horace refers. Nuts 
I have Hot been excluded from tb.e ealalogiio 
j of suporstitioMS nnder papal .Home. Thus, 

! <m the iUtli of Augu.st, in the Homisli 
Calemiar, i iiml it ohsorveri that .some re- 
ligious ii.se was made of them, and tliat 
they were in great c.sliniat ion. 

Hutchinson oh.serves thal, in divining 
w'itli unis, “ if tlio nuts lie still and hum 
together, it ]>rogm)sticate.s a. happy niar- 
riago or a liopetul love; if, on the ci.vii- 
trary, they bounce and fly asunder, Ibo 
sign is unpropit ious,” North inubcrhunl, 
ii, 18. Hums de.scribos tlie Allhallows 
Ev'en coronnmy of “ burning the nuts,” 

I wliieli had also been noiietMl by Pennant. 

; “They name,” says Hums, “the lad and 
; la.s.s to each particular nut, as tiiey lay 
i them, in the lire, ami accordi.ngly as they 
; burn quietly together, or start from be- 
; .sitlo one another, the cour.^e ami i.'«sne of 
< the courtship will bo.” Poems, 1787, p. 

• 55 cf segq. A .similar sujierstitioii reigns 
: ill Ireland. "J'his custom i.s beantiiully 
j described by Gay in his “ Spells:” 

! “ Two ha/.el nuts I throw into the tlaine, 

And to each nut I gave a sweet-lieart’s 
name : 

This W’itli the loudest bounce mo sore 
amaz’d, 

That ill a flame of brightest colour 
blaz’d ; 

As blaz’d the nut, so may tliy pas.sion 
grow , 

For ’twas tliv nut tliat <lid so brightly 
glowl” 

Macaulay mentions that in Minorca in 
the earlier part of the eigliteenth century, 
a custom a.s o]<l as Theocritus and Virgil 
w'as kept up i.o. the cei oniony of throwing 
nuts and almomhs at wr^ldings, that the 
boys might scramble for thorn.,, Virgil 
says: “ Spargete, Marite, niicos.' Hist, 
of Claybrook, 1791, p. 130, 
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Oak-Apple Day. -‘'May the 29th/' 
says the author of the “ Festa Anglo- 
Romana/’ 1G78, “is cclebTated upon a 
double account: first in cominemoration 
of the birth of our sovereign King Charles 
the Second, the princely son of his 
royal fathor Charles the First of happy 
memory, and Mary the daughter of Henry 
the Fourth, the French king, who was 
born the 29tli day of May 1630: and also, 
by Act of Parliament, 12 Car. II. by the 
passionate desires of the people, in ine« 
mory of his most happy Rest ora tion.“ 

“A bow-slioot from Ihjscobcl-house,*' says 
Stukeloy, “just by a horse-track pas.sing 
through the wo(k1, stocnl the Royal Oak, 
into which the king and his companion, 
Colonel Carlos, climbed by means of the 
lien-roost ladder, when they judg’d it no 
longer saf€^ to stay in the house; the 
family reaching them victuals with tlie 
nut hook. Tlie trtM? is now eiicloscxl in 
with a brick wall, the inside w’hereof is 
covered w’ith lawrel, of which we may say, 
as Ovid did of that before the Augustan 
palace, * modinimjuc tuebero quercuni.’ 
Close by its side grows a young thriving 
j)lant from one of its acorns.” Ho adds, 
“Over the door of the inclosure, I took 
this inscription in marble : Felicissiiiiam 
arborom cpiani in asylum potontissimi 
Regis Caroli IT, Deus 0. M, per quern 
reges regnant hie croscere voluit, tarn in 
perpetuaui rei tantro memoriarn, qiia)n 
specimen firnuo in reges fidei, miiro cino- 
tam post oris commendant Basilius et 
Jana Fit/Jierhert. Quercus arnica Jovi.” 

On the 29th of May, tlie anniversary of 
the Restoration of Charles IT,, it was long 
customary, especially in the North of Eng- 
land, for tlie common people to wear in 
their hats the leaves of the oak, which 
w’ore sometimes covererl on the occa.sion 
wdlh leaf-gohl. This was done in com- 
memoration of the marvellous escape of 
that monan'h from those that wore in 
pursuit of him, wdio passwl under the 
very <iak tree in which lie had secreted 
himself, after the decisive battle of Wor- 
cester. It was also ibe custom to de- 
corate the monument of Ri(rhard Penderell 
in the church-yard of St. Giles-in-the 
Fields, Ijondon, on the 29th of May, w'ith 
oak branches.” Tlie boys at Nowca.stle- 
upon-Tyne had foi inerly a t:iiinting rhyme ' 
on this occasion, with whi<;h they used to 
insult such persons as they met on this 
dav w'ho had not oak leaves in their 
hats : — 

“ Roval Oak, 

The Wliigs to provoke.” 

7’horo was a retort courteous by others, 
w'ho con tempt iionslv wore plauo-tree 
leaves, which is of the same homely sort 
of stuff : - 

“.‘f*lan e-tree leaves: 

^i'he Church-folk are thieves.” 


In Brand’s MSS. Collections ftiere was 
a note to the following effect: “Two 
soldiers were whipped almost to death, 
and turned out of the service, for wearing 
boughs in their hats on tlio 29th of May, 
1716.” Comp. Ilalliwcil in v. 

Oaths. — Mr. Tyler has devoted a 
volume to this subject; but 1 do not find, 
that ho lias entercHl nuich at large into 
the question in some of its more curious 
aspects. It is a branch of the present 
inquiry, which Ilrand himself completely 
overlooked. Tomlins, in his “ Law’ Dict- 
ionary,” 1835, has a useful paper on this 
matter, and Mr. llainjitoTi, in his “ Ori- 
gines Patriciie,” 18;I0, (j noting the Swedish 
saga of “Bcotvulf” in its Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase. ha.s sonu^ interesting remarks 
on the ancient Saxon or Northern usage of 
sw'oaring fealty on the sword, which was 
calletl the Wapentake (weapnn-tonchiug), 
a term mnv only iinderstood in its topn- 
gr.aphical acceptation. A passage in the 
“ Honest Whore,” 1601, the joint pro- 
duction of Becker and Middleton, illu- 
strates the taking of bread and salt 
preparatorily to swearing, in .accordance 
with the custom which seems to have 
prevailiHl on the continent, if not in Eng- 
laml : “He took bread and salt hy this 
light, that he would never open Ids lips.” 
Middleton’s Works, 1840, iii, 103. 

Oatli.s were formerly arlministerod, not 
on the Bible or Tost ament, but on the 
Book of Sequences or 1’ropory, corruptly 
Topv/r^ or on the Primer, as we perceive 
in a letter from Sir Geoffrey Boleyn about 
1460 to .lolin Paston, where he says that 
the late vSir John hkistolfe in his place at 
Soutlnvark, “ by his othe made on his 
primer tlier, gran fitted and prom it ted to 
mo to’ have the mauer of Gnnion- ” 

Mr. Fergnsson in his Rmlc Stone 
.}foninnenis. 1872, draws attention to the 
archaic usage or rite of swearing the oath 
to Wodin by two persons joining their 
hands through the hole in the ring Stone 
of Stenuis, Orkney, whence we perceive 
tlie sacr€>d attribute eonferre<i on such 
remains by the popular i<lea as to the 
origin of their diversion from their per- 
i feet form. 

The hand on certain Bohemian and 
Anglo-Saxon coins has been judged to be 
a symbol of the Deity. I’o hold up the 
; haiul before superiors seems to be a pr.ac- 
tice susceptible of a tw’ofol<l explanation : 
as a guarantee that the party held no 
w^eapon and as an appeal for clemency. 
In the famous ball ad -poem of .4 dam BeU 
1536. the outlaws lift their hands on 
entering the royal presence : in the Sco- 
tish courts it has ahvays been usual to 
admit this act a,s an aflirmation, the 
judge and the witness both standing ; and 
the elevation of the hand has been lately 
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allowed tn England as a substitute for 
Icissing the book. HazlitVs Popular 
Poetry of Scotland, &c. 1895, ii, 111. 

Wiirton has thrown together some of 
the most remarkable oaths in tlic “ Can- 
terbury Talcs oi Chaucer: “The Host 
swears' by my father’s soul, by tlie precious 
corpus madriaii, by St, Paul’s hell, by 
God’s bones, by Christ’s nails and blood, 
by St. Damian, by St. liunian, and by 
■Corpus Domini : Sir Thopas, by ale and 
bread : Arcites, by iny pan (or hea^I) : 
Theseus, by miglity Mars the red. The 
carpenter’s wife, by St. TlioTnas of Kent : 
The smith, by Clirist’s foot: The Cam- 
bridge scholar, by my father’s kin, by my 
crown, for Gml’s bencs or beuison, and 
by St. Culhbert: Sir John of Houndis, 
by Saint Martin : Gamelyj) the cook, by 
GcxTs book, and by my halse (or neck) : 
Gamelyn’s brother, by St., llichcre and by 
Christis ore : A Krankeleyn, by Saint 
James of Galicia: A porter, by Gml’s 
beard : 'Iho maistcr outlawc, by the good 
rood : The man of law, Dex)ardenx: The 
merchant, by St. Thomas of 1 rule : The 
80m non r, ()y Go<1’lS anus two: ’’riie rioter, 
by God’.s digne bones : Tlie host, again, by 
your fattjei*’s kin, by arms, blocxl ana 
bones : Tfie monk, by my porthose (or 
breviary) and by God and 8t. Marlin.” 

“ He the Undo of Chester,” is an a.sscvo- 
ratiori uschI by Langland in liis Alliterative 
P<xmi on the Deposition of Richard ]!., 
written, it seems, at the end ()f the four- 
teenth or hegi ruling rJ* llie (ifteenth 
century. Tn “ Ralph Roister Doi.stor,” 
Roister Doister exclaims : “ By tlio Armes 
of Caleys, it is none of myne.” At that 
time (kilais was in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, who retained it till 5 Mary. Tn the 
same play, we find, “ by the ci'osse f)f my 
Mword,” “ hy cots precious potsticke,” 
and other forms, some n 11 usual and a few 
fantastic, 'rhere are also some eccentric 
and scarce forms of ailjnration in “Tire 
Marriage of AVit ami Wisdom,” an j) 1<I 
intei-lude. such as “ Hy the brains of a 
black-pudding,” and “ Hy the guts of a 
crah-loiise.” Tn Ileywnod’s “Edward 
TV.” loot), TTohs the tanner swears “ by 
the meg-holly” and “ hv the jnonse- 
foot also, “by my holdanio,” “Gods 
blue haul kin,” “by my feck ins.” In the 
same play, the Widow Noi-lori is ma<le to 
us© (joco.sely) the expression “Clubs and 
cloutc<l sh(K>s !” interjectionally. 

The statute 3 James I., against profane 
^wearing, while it letl to evasions even 
more profane than the origirial oaths, 
seems to have made fashionable a perie.s 
of whimsical and innocnous asseverations, 
•.such as those we find in TTeywood’.s 

Payro Mayde of the Exchange,” 1607 : 

“ Bow. T|v this hand, thou shall go with 
me. 


Crip, By this leg, I will not. 

Row . A lame oath ! never it and to that. 

Crij). By this crutch, bub I will.” 

In “Mery Tales and Quick© An.swc'res,” 
1567, there is tliis : “ Cookes armes (quod 
the bayllyo), my poursso is pyj;kod, and my 
mouoye is gone.” Cookes armes is of 
course a corruption of God’.'^ alms- -God’s 
charity or love; Browne, in his “Past- 
orals,” 1614, calls it a dunghill oath: 

“ AVith that the miller laughing brush’d 
his cloathes, 

And swore by cocko and other dung-hill 
oat lies.” 

Skelton use<l the expression in his inter- 
lude entitled “Magnificence,” printwl 
probably in 1530. In his “ (fiiristian 
Admonitions against Cursing and Swear- 
ing,” 1629, a broadside, 'J'aylor the water- 
poet <lonounces the system of profane 
swearing, whicli in his time had come 
to a milk groAvtli in hlngla ud, and to 
I which J<;hn Buuvan mlmils that he was 
i long prone. Hut Richard AA’^liitford, a 
i brother of Sion, who wrote a century be- 
I foro I'aylor, makes the snme^ charge 
against his countrymen in hi.s “ Worke for 
Houseliohlers, ’ ’ 1530 . 

In the “Statistical Account of Scotland,” 
vol, p. 413, “ Parish of Tiry, in Argyle- 
shire,’'’ av© re.ad : “ 'I’he common people 
still retain some Roman Catholic sayings, 
prjiyers, and oaths, as ox|>lotives: such as 
‘Dias Muire lot;’ i.e. Gn<l and Mary be 
Avith j'ou ; ‘Air Aluire,’ sAvearing hy Mary, 
ifrc.” In Brittany also they say Dame 
instead of Dieu, referring of (?ourso to the 
Virgin or Our Tiady. 

Obit.— See Nares and TlalliAvolI in v. 
i Numerous instances are cited in the pros- 
i ent volume of money left for the per- 
I formarice of obits. Among the Paston 
Letters are tAvo documents of 1414 and 
1417 relative to the grant of Innd.s for 
j the ptM'formance of obituary .service or 
I prayers, ealksl cerfrynes. hklit. Gairdnor, 

I i, 52, 66. bkinds were ho(( neat hod by 
i members of the municipal Gilds of Tiondon 
I for the celebration of obits in the place of 
i Avorship frtxpiented by the (locea.HHl and 
his brethren, the hitter attending on the 
appointed day. Ilazlittls JJvr.ry Com- 
panies, 1892, ixissijn. Tu the PriA\v Purse 
Expense.s of Henry A^Tl. under 1193 is an 
! item : “ To a pre.ste that kepeth King 
(Harry, 3s. 4d. ” -Avhich i.s .supposed to 
I import a momorial service for Henry VI, 
j Exrerpta llisforica, 1833. p. 92. 
j Obit Sun<lay Avas duly observed at Wiiid- 
I sor on September 27, tiiis year (1993). At 
I the morning .service the clergy, military 
knights, and choir walked in procession 
through the nave ami entered tlio choir 
by the carvexl folding doors underneath 
the organ gallery. Bishop Barr> deli- 
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verefl an interesting statement as .to the 
royal fouinlers ami other benetactors. 
The Dean of Windsor also preached a 
special sermon. Daily Mail^ Sept. 28, 1903. 

Under tlio will of Richard King of Wis- 
beach, the icsiator gave and be- 

quoatlied the U{ilct>n V’otty Cury, Cam- 
bridge, to llie Rrior and Convent of 
lUirnvveil, partly on condition that a 
yearly r>bit was kept at Barnwell for Ids 
and his friend's souls. Antiquary for; 
October, 1903. By an indenture between " 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Christ’s I 
College, Cambridge, ami St. John’s Col- ! 
lege, CUm bridge, <letail Feb. 22, 1525, | 
an obit u.^ed to bo celebrated annually 
for the Bishop on the 3rd. February. 

Old Ball.- In Lancashire the liobbj’- 
horso is knowui as Old Ball ; but tins 
inventijui, whicli is, in the county named, 
rnore especially destined to Pace-egging 
time, or Faster, does not by any moans 
exactly corrcspoml witli the genuine 
hobby-horse, of Flizabetban days, but 
seorns to bo rather a provincial outgrowth 
from it. 

Old Boots. - A popular name for the 
Devil. 


Old Coles. — A correspondent of the 
AtfurtKeAim many years since, writing 
from Tvower Wick, near Worcester, say.s : 
“I well, ronieinber that, in rny juvenile 
days, old people used to speak of a spectro 


* Old Coles ’ must have been a person of 
some quality, and it induc^Mi me to look 
into Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
hoping it. might throw some light upon the 
subject. Therein, in his account of Jjoigh 
(vol. ii. p. 73), the a^ithor says: ‘ This- 
ancient lordsldp of the abbots of Pershovo 
falling by the dissjjlutiuM of inona.steries 
i into thcr king’s hands, romaiiied there- 
‘ till Flizahelh’s iimo. The tenants of the- 
= house and demesne, botli under the abbot 
i and under the king ami queen, were the 
i C<)lles, of which family was Mr. Edward 
' (Edmund) Ckdles, a grave and learnedi 
justice of this shire, who pui-c}iase<l the 
inheritance of (his manor, Dec. 19, KIOB; 
i wlmse son and heir, Mr. ErlTnund Colles 
I fob. 20 Sept. 1015) .sncccedetl him, 

: live<l in the time of Mr. Habing- 
• don, aiul being loaded with debts- 
1 (which like a snowball fnmi Malvern Hill 
gathered increase), thought fit to lScIJ it 
to vSir Walter Deverenx, Bart.’ The 
Colleses were also possessc<l of the manor 
of Buckley whicli includt'd those of Alfrick 
and Lusloy. ’riiore is a farm callofi Colles 
Place (vulgo Coles Place, or Cold Place), 
in inisley, — ‘ which is mentione<l in a led- 
ger of the Priory of Malvern, in the reign 
of Henry 111. as belonging to the family 
of Colics’ — see Nash, vol. ii. p. 400,- - 
which adjoins Leigh; and it sbarfsl the- 
same fate, as appears by Nash’s History, 
vol. ii. p. 397, as fnlloAvs : ‘Tlie manor 


that fqnnorly ;»ppoar(Kl in the pnrisli of i td Suckley remauiod in the name of Hun 

T ' ■‘i -■ X I .. . I gorford till it passiMl by purchase 

from them to Mr. Fdrniiml Colles, of 
Leigh, in the reign of Elizabeth. Ho left 
it to liivS .son, ]\Ir. William Colics, whoso 

Edmuml Colles, sold it to Sir 

called Leigh Walk, in a. coach <lra.wn by I Walter Devereux, knigiit and baronet.’ 
four jjorsc.'^. vvitli Mre flying out of their j it is not improbable that the 


licigb, in this county, whom they called Old 
Colo.s ; and said tliat bo frc<|iifMiHy used, 
at the <Iea<l of night, to ri<le as swift as 
the wiml <loivn that part of (be public 
road l>otw' 0 (.'n Bransfiird and Broenmin, 


nostrits. and that they invariahly dashed j hjgend 
right over the great barn at Leigh Court, ' ^ 
and then on into the River Teine. It was 
likcnvi.se said (bat this perturbed spirit 
was at length l<u.f! in a lunghbouring pool 
by twelve parson, s, at dead of night, by 
the light of an inch of candle; and as he 
was not to rise again until the candle was 
quite hurnt out, it was therefore thrown 
into the pool, and, to make all sure, the 
pool was filicnl up - 

‘ And peaceful after .slept Old Coles’s 
shade.’ 

Now', as tliis legend belongs to ghost in- 
stead of fairy lore, and as the .scene of 
action wms not in a reputed fairy locality, 

I therefore did not mdire it in my little 
work ‘‘ On the Ignis Fatuus ; or Will-o’- 
tbe- Wi.sp and the Fairies ;” but it appears 
to be of kin to those mentioned by yonr 
correspondent. 

“ U/ on rny lately considering the tenor 
of t Wifi leiyend. T was lefl to think that 


may have rcfoircd 1o tlio unfor- 
tunate Edinun<l Colle.s, (he .second son 
who, having lost his patrimony, and per- 
haps ditnl in distre.s.s. his spirit may imve- 
been .svipposixl to liannt liCigh Court, 
which w'as ( he .seat of liis joys in prosperity 
and tfie object of his regrct.s in adversity.”' 
Beo Allies’ AnliqvitifL'i of Worcestrr shire, 
1850. p. 452. But for a reason whicli wdll 
be, perhaps, made appaicnt by a reference* 
to the 2nd edition of my Prorerhs, 1882, 
pp. 315-10, 1 do not placo much reliance, 
or any at all, on tlio theory propounded 
in Allies. 

In the Comedy of Look About You, 1600,. 
there i.s an allusion to Old Cole, where it 
appears to be u.se<l as a sort of common 
nick-name or by-word; 

Boh. .\h, old Cole, now look about: you 
are catcht. 

And in the Btationers’ Registers, under 
date of January 25, 1630-7, occurs Ther 
History of Old Cole of Reiwling, as if iti 
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were sonfe well-known popular tale or 
legend. Now, does it not appear very 
probable that this Old Cole was the same 
as the famous hero of romance, Thomas 
Cole, of Reading, whose real or siii)nosed 
history and event iigil murder at Colebrook 
by the host and hostess of tho Crane Inn, 
Master and Mistress Jarman - of whom 
the latter might liave supplied Shakes- 

pear with a hint for Lady Macbetli -are 

Tso entertainingly relate<i by Deloneyr'* A 
book which became extremely popular, 
and of which indeed the earliest impres- 
sions have perished, wouhl naturally have 
diffused itself far beyorul tho topographi- 
eal limits which the writer has assigned 
to it: nor can we bo quite assuro<l that 
the employment of the term “Old Colo’’ 
in a tract of 151)2, as I have mentioned in 
my Proverbs, 1882, p. 315, did not ori- 
ginate in tho same person, whoso reputa- 
tion was of course the gi’ound for making 
him the subject of a book. 

Old Harry. One of the popular ' 
names of the Devil. i 

Old Nick, Old Nick i.s the vulgar | 
name of the evil bo'ing in the North of | 
England, and is a name of great antiquity. 
There is a groat deal of learning concern- 
ing it in Glaus Wormius. We borrowed 
it from the title of an evil genius among 
the ancient Danes. 1 hey say ho has often 
appeare<l rm tho sea and on deej) rivers 
in tlie shape of a sea monster, presaging 
imuKHliate sliipw re(‘k ami tlrowuing to 
soaniOTi. .Jiinii ifmolotj, v, yick. 

A writer in the “ Centleman’s IVfaga- 
7;ine*’ for March, 1777, says, “ Nobmly 
has accounted for the Devil’s having the 
name of Old Nick. Keysler moutioris a 
Deity of the AVaters worshipped by the 
anlient Germans and Danes under the 
namo of Nocca, or Nicken, stylrHl in the 
Edda Nikur, which he derives from the 
German Nngcn, answering to tho Latin ne- 
care. Wonnims says, the redness in the faces 
of drowno<.l person, s was ascribed to ihi.s 
Deity’s sucking their bloo<l out of their 
nostrils. Mon. Pan. p. 17. Wasthovius 
calls him Necens, and quotes, from a 
Belgo-Gallic Dictionary, Nnccar, Spiririis 
aquaticus, and Necce necare. Prvf. ad 
rUafi SancI:. and Antiq. Snio-Ooth. 17. 
The Lslandic Dictionary in Hickes renders 
Nikur hrliuv aonoHca. llir.savrns, iii, 
85. Tiastly, Rndhekius mentions a notion 
prevalent among his countrymen, that 
Neckur, who governed the sea, a.s.sumed 
the form of variou.s animals, or of a 
horseman, or of a man in a boat. Ho 
supposes him the same with Odin. At- 
lantis, part 1, c. 7. But the above 
authorities are sufficient to evince that he 
was the Northern Neptune, or .some siib- 
ordina+io sea-gocl of a noxious disposition. 
It is not unlikely but the name of this 
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evil spirit might, as Christianity prevailed 
in the5)? Northern nations, be transferred 
to the Father of Evil.” 

This name, so familiar to our ears 
novv-a-<lays, is derived with mo.st probabi- 
lity from the nickers, or wnter-fairies, 
who wore considertxl appareittly by some 
of our old etymologists as equivalent to 
(lie sirens of classical hetion. Nicker is 
no longer preserved citlier as a se- 
parate designation, or in any other 
form, except in thi.s sense so widely dis- 
tinct from its original meaning. But ex- 
amples of a .similar kind, where the monks 
have borrowed from the fairy mythology 
the nomenclature for another class of in- 
visible power.s, are not nTifretpient. 1'he 
authors of “ liaucashire I' olk-liore,” 1807, 
notice that thf3 Danish vikings called 
the Scaudina v'iaii sea-gcKl Hold Nickar, 
which in time degenerated into the 
ludicrous e\'])ressioTi, Old Nick:” but this 
statomerit is scarcely acciirati?. AVhat 
iium<3<lia.tely folhius in tlic same work is 
more to the purpose. Nor should it bo 
overlookcsl that, in the “ History of Rey- 
nard the Fox,” translated into English 
in 1 181, from a Flemish original, the wolf 
calls the offspring of the marmoset (simia 
I caudata) “ nyckers.” This i.s a re- 
I markable piece of testimony, a.s.suming 
(which is not by any mcaTis ])erfectly clear) 
that Old Ni(jk is derived from tliis source. 

For an account of the mischievous spirit 
“ Nick,” whose name and attributes are 
forgotten, except in conncctiriri with tho 
ceremonies of Nickynan-night. and tho 
TIarvost festival, vdde report of the 
Royal Institute of Cornwall for 18-12. 

Old Scratch (which a writer in the 
“ A thenapum,” No. *J83, derives from the 
anfiqvns hostis of the Fathers, and the 
Aiild .Vne, i.e. tho Old One, are also names 
appropriatofl to the sainc evil being by the 
vulgar in the North. The epitliet old to 
so many of his titles is of conrsp employwl 
and understood in a .secondary or con- 
ventional .sense. 

Old Shock. — See Hunt’.s lionianccs 
of the West of England, ii, 51), 

Otnhre or HoiYibrc. A game at 
! car<ls, of Spanish origin, similar to prim- 
er(t, on which it is said to bo an improve- 
ment. It seems to have been played with 
four counters. An account of it, described 
on the title as “ written at tho request 
of divers Honourable IVrsons,” was 
published in 1550; it is hero called a royal 
game. A thii*d type was known as 
Quadrille: but of ombre itself there w^as 
more than one variety, according to the 
Complrat Gam ester , 1721 : :t is of a 
.specially interesting character, because it 
seems to have been of great antiquity in 
Spain, and, as its name implies, is signi- 
ficant of national life and manners. Mr, 
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John Pigi^ot has cited the following 
passage from Taylor’s Uia^orij of Play- 
tny (.'On/s : The Italians have been 

the inventors of almost all the games of 
pure chance ; the Spaniards, on the con- 
trary, alfocl>,noiio but those of a tlignilied 
charaottn;. Their national game -ombre, 

‘ the game of man,’ a mtxlilioatiori of the 
earlier game of pfimero is of all modern 
games that whicli most resembles the an- 
cient tarot. Wo may conclude, therefore, 
that it is the earliest of existing games, 
and upon that assumption, that the 
Spanianls were the earliest card players.” 
Comp, (Jua'hUlr: ilalliwell’s Arch. Did. 
in V. : llazlitt’.s Bihl. (.oil. i, 310, and 
Suppl. to Coini^ of Europe., 1.807, v. Sar- 
dinia. In ol<l houses tliere used to be 
tables with pools for playing oinhre. 

OmenSi*-Tho word omen is well 
known to signify a sign, good or ba<l, 
or a prognostic. Tt may be delined to he 
that indication of somethii^g future, which 
we get as it irero by aceideiil . and without- 
j>ur seeking for. A superstitious regard 
to omens seems ancioutly to have made 
very consi«.leial>le adflitioms to the common 
load of human infelicity. They are now 
pretty generally disrogardcxl, and the 
wiser among us look hack with perfect 
security and i?idiftereTice on Oiose irivial 
an<l truly ridiculous acci<lents which al- 
ternah'ly afforded Tuatter of j(>y and 
soiTow to our ancestors. 

“ L, Poulins, Consul itenim, cum ei, 
bellum ut cum liege Perse gereret, ob- 
tigi.sset ; ut ea ipsa die do.muni ad 
vesperum rtMliit, filiolam suam Terfiain, 
<(ua? turn orat .adiiuxlum parva, osculaus 
animadveriit trisf iculam ; quid est, in- 
quit, rnca Terfia? qui<l tristis es? Mi 
pater, inquit, l*ersa peiiit. Turn ille 
arctius Puellam complexus, oedpio, in- 
quit, inca filiu, omen : orat autem mortuus 
catollus eo nomine.” Cicero de JHvivat. 
lib. i. sect. -K), 

Gibbon speaking of the war.s of the 
Piinporor Maurice against the Avars, a.p. 
595, tells us, tluvf. on setting out, “ he fthe 
Kmperor) solicited without success a 
mirneulous answer to his nocturnal 
prayers, Tlis mind was confounded by 
the rleath of a favourite horse, tho en- 
counior of a wild boar, a storm of wdiid 
and rain, and the birth of a monstrous 
child 

Omens appear to have been so numerous 
that we must despair of ever being able 
to recover them all : and to evince that 
in all ages men have been self-tormentors, 
the bad omens fdl a catalogue infinitely 
more extensive than that of the good. 

Iilo<lo\vick Tiloyd, in his Stratnqeriis of 
Jerusalem, 1002, has collected some 
scattr xkl notices of the belief in this class 
of i.ianifestations among the ancients: 


Thomistocies urns assured of victory over 
King Xerxes and his huge army by crow- 
ing of a cocke, going to tlie Battle at Arte- 
misium, the day hetore battell began, who- 
having obtained so groat a victory, gave 
a cocke in hiti oiisigno ^vor after.” .... 
“'Hie lirsl king of Homo, Romulus, 
builde<l his kingdom by Hying of fowles 
and soothsaying. So Niima Pompil. was. 
chosen second king of Home by flying of 
fowles. So Tarquiniijs Pri.scus : an eagle 
I took his cappe from his head and fled 
I up on higli to tho skies, arui after des- 
I centltMl, an<l let his capj>o fall on his head 
j againe, .signifying thereby that he should 
! bo king of .Rome.” .... ‘‘The Ara- 
1 bians, Cariaus, Phrygians, and Ciiiciaus, 

I tlo most religiously observe the chirp- 
I ing aa<l flying of birds, assuring them- 
I selve.s gootl and bad events in their 
warres.” . . . . “ So superstitious grow 
the gentils, Avith such ahhominable idola- 
try, that in Persia by a cock, in Kgypl 
by a- bull, in /Kthiope by a. dog, tliey tooke 
soothsaying; in Beotia by a beech tree, in 
j Kpyre by an Oakc, in Delos by a dragon, 

; in hycia by a wolfe, in Ammon by a 
I ram me, they receive tlieir oracle.s, as their 
: warrant to commence any Avarro, to enter 
any hattoll, or to attempt any euterprizo.” 

Warkvvorth, Avho Avas a contemporary, 
describes throe curious porte.nt.s fas tlu'y 
: Avei c then reganleil) whicli occurrc<l in the 
i thirtc'uth year of the reign <if lOdArnrd 
j IV. t)u<> Avas the foul ami troubled state 
; of tho stream.s in various places, anuuig 
I ofihors, at, Hungervalo, .seven milo.s from 
i Dudley, “ that Avheune,” ho promsls, “ it. 

I betokenetljo batayle it rennys foiilo and 
I trouble watere: ami a\ bonne betokenytlie 
diirthe or pestylence, it rennylh as clere 
as any Avatore, but this yero it ronne 
ryght troublcxl and foule watoro. Also tlu'r 
is a pytte in Kenie, in Langley Parke : 
ayens any batayle ho will be drve, and it 
ray no iiovoro so myche ; and if ther be no 
batayle toAvarde, ho Avillo he fulle of 
Avatoro, be it nevyro so drye a Avethyvo, 
and this yei-o lie is drye. Also this same 
yere, ther Avas a voyce cryongo in tho 
hey re, * Boavcs, Bowe.s,’ Avhiche was herde 
of al moTiue ; and many other dy verso 
tokenes have be schoAVwle in Englondo 
this yere, for amendynge of mennys 
lyvyngo.” 

Edward IV., at the battle of Morti- 
mer’s-CrosR, is traditionally reported to 
have .seen three suns, which blended im- 
mediately afterwmrds into one, and to this 
phenomenon is .said to be due the addition 
of tho sun to his cognizance. This is 
alliidfKl to by Shakespear in tho ” Third 
Part of Henry the Sixth.” At tho ac- 
I cesion of Queen Elizabeth, in November, 
} 1558, A storm burst over Tiondon, with 
i thunder and lightning, and Sir John Hay- 
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ward, in ftis Annals of tho first four years 
of this reign, observes : “ filkewise the 
spire of A 11 ha Hows church, in Bread 
Streeto, being then of stone, was smitten 
about ten footo beneath tho topp, from 
which place a stona was stnicke that slew 
a dogg and overthrow a man with whom 
the <logg played. The accident was at 
that time osteenuxl prcMligions by some 
whoso atfoctions rann with a bias, onely 
becaUwSe it ensiiCKi soe greato actiones of 
change.’* In the November of while 
a priest named Drury was preacliing to 
an audience in a room in the Blackfriars, 
the floor gave way, and several persons 
wei’o kilIo<i. This casualty bociimo well- 
known as tho Fatal Vesper. I n a copy of 
a contemporary account of the calamity, a 
MS. note says; “I am informed by the 
worshipful M. Thomas Smith of Bow Lane 
that bo.siclos tlmso persons here recitcnl was 
one Mr. Walstod of 0.\fordsliiro, gentle- 
man, who c«)miiig vp to Tjoridon w*' a 
roKolnte purpose to <li.sherite his eldest 
S(mno wlio was a ])mtostant, w'as drawn© 
vnto tliis exorcise, and there perished, 
before lice had effe(;tc<l what hee had 
determined to do.** Walter Yonge, Ksq, 
M.P. for lloniton in the time of James 
I., carefully note.s down in hi.s Diary, 
piil>]is]iofl by the Camden Society, all (ho 

1 )OT'tents and (unons ho witnessed or could 
lear of. Tliere are .several record e<l by 
him happoiiing in oru? yoar--l()07. It is 
said by Sir Si mends D’Ewes, tliiit the 
silver bowl given by Sir Joi'vis Flvi.s, one 
of tho accoin])lices in tljo Overhury mur- 
der, to St. Joluds Collegia, Cambridge, 
fell down on tho <lay of his execution 
at 1o\v<M' Hill. 

Aubrey, in his ‘‘ Remains of Gontilism 
and Judaism,” notices several portents 
which happemvl befoi'e changes of govern- 
ment in hi.s time. At Sir Thomas Trcn- 
chard’s, at fiichot in Dor.set, on tho first 
day of the .sitting of the Parliaiuont, IGll, 
while the family were at <linner, the 
sceptre fell out of tho king’s hand, in 
plaistor, in the hall. At his inaje.sty*s 
trial, tho head of his cane fell off. And 
before CromweH’s death, a great w’halo 
came to Gi-eenwich. He notices tlie tcarijig 
of the canopy at .Tames IT.’s coronation, 
in returning from tho Abbey: adding, 
”*twas of cloth of gold, and my strength 
I am confident could not have rent it, 
and it was not a windv dav.” Hicke.s, 
in a letter to Clmrlett fJan. 23, 1710-111 
also mentions “tho omens that happened 
at the Coronation of James IT., 'which,** 
says he, “ I saw; viz. the tottering of tho 
crown upon his head : the broken canopy 
over it: and the rent flag hanging upon 
the White Tower when I came home from 
the Coronation. It w\as torn by the wind 
at the same time the signal was given 


I to the Tower that he was c row nod. I 
j put jur great stress U])on those omens, hut 
i 1 cannot despi.se them ; most of t hem, I 
! believe, come by clinnco, but .some from 
! superior intellectual agents, e.speinally 
those M hich regard tho fates yf kings aii<l 
nations.** 

Nasli, .speaking of the plague in London, 
.says: “The vulgar menially conclude 
tlierefore it; is like to increase, because a 
hearnshaw, a whole afternoon togotlipr,. 
sate on the top of Saint Peters C)liurch 
in OornohilJ. They talk of an oxe that 
told the hell at Wolwitch, atul how from 
an oxo he trarisfornitxl hiui.^elfo to an old 
man, and from an oUl man to an infant, 
.and from an infant to a yf)ung man. 
Strange propheiitail ropr)]'ts fas touching 
the sicknes) they mutter ho gave nut, 
when in truth they arc nought els but 
ch'auly coirie<l lies, wliioli .some ])leas;.uit 
.sportive wits have devi.sed to gull them 
most gr()ss(‘ly.” Tctirs over 

J rrusajrm^ 15‘J3, ed. 1013, p. JS.b. 

Bat.s gmuviiig the hangings of a room, 
.says Gro.so, is reckoruxl the forerunner of 
a death in tho family. It 'was looke<l 
upon as a bad omen, if either a rat or 
mou.so, gnawed one’s clothe.s. This, how- 
ever, \va.s an itloa deiived I’njin the 
I classical ages. Chcero, in his Second 
■ Rook on Divination, rkliculos the pro- 
I ponsity of his contemporaries to reganl 
i the gnawdng of any thing by mice as a 
i portent. For, he says, “ hofove the Mar- 
! siau \var, because the Lanuviau mice ate 
! the shields, t;lie augurs held it to he a very 
I great omen. As (hough indeed it signi- 
I fie<l ought, whothor mice had eateji .shielda 
i or .sieves (cri bra) - and Dolrio, in hi.s 
j “ Di.sqni.'jitions on Magic,” introfluces, 

: aptly enough, tho anecdote related of 
I Cato w’ho, when told by .some one that 
i tho mice had eaten his sluws, rej)lie<l that 
i that was no harbinger, but that the woii- 
i <ler 'wouhl have been, if the mice had been 
j oaten by the shoes. Tho .same rejoinder 
j has been put into tho mouth of a more 
nuMlern celebrity, 

I \ writer in the “Athenian Oracle” 

! as.serts that ho “knew a family never 
without one cricket before some one <lyed 
out of it; another, that an uuUnowm voice 
always called the per.son that was to die ; 
another, that had soniel Icing like a 
wand .struck upon tho walls ; and 
another, wliorc some bough always falls off 
fi partieular tree a little hoforo death.” 
Ho adds, incouaistently enough, “ But 
ordinarily such talk is non.soiiso, and de- 
pends more upon fancy than any thing 
else.” In tho same work, we road of “ its 
being a common thing that before a king 
or some great man die.s, or is boheade<l, 
<fec., his picture or image suffer -v .some 
consideralue damage, as falling frol • tho^ 
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place where it hung, tlie string breaking 
by some strange invisible touch.’* Gay 
mentions, among rustic omens, the we- 
ther’s bell and the lambkin ; as also bees : 
Xlie weather’s boll 

Before tlie tl moping Hock toll’d forth 

her kiiell.” 

* * » 

“The lambkin, which her wontcnl ten- 

dance brtxl, 

Drop’d on tlio plain that fatal instant 
■ dead.” 

» « ■» 

“ Swarm'd on a rotten stick the bees 

1 spy’d, 

AVhich erst I saw* when Goody Dobson 
dy'd.” 

f recollect nothing at present wliieh 
■setmis to liavo been derived into nuKlern 
siif)erslition from the ancient mcxic of <le- 
tlnciijg omens from the inside of animals, 
unless it be that concerning the Merry 
TJiought, thus noticcnl by the “Spec- 
tator;” I have seen a man in love tiivii 
pale and lose his appetite upon the pluck- 
ing of a Merry Thought.” 

in Divi's and r(ivp( )\ 1493, ch. 40, it is 
saifl ; “ Some man Jiaddc lovyr to mete 
with a froude or a froggo in tfie way than 
with a knight or a sqviier, nr with any 
man of religion, or of Holy Churcho. for 
than they say and love that t hey shnl have 
gold. I^'or .sumtyme after the nietyng of 
a frogge or a t(Kle they have rosceyved 

golde ^rclo f wote that they rosseyve 

golde of men or of wymen, hut n.at of 
frogges no of todes, hut it he of the Devel 
in lyknesso of a frogge or a tcnle— these 
labourers, <]olvers, fuul dykers, that moost 
mete with frogges and tofles, been fulle 
pore comonly a?u] bnt men paye them 
their byre, tliey have lylel or nouglit.” 

Willsford informs us that “ Trefoile or 
('lavergrasse, against stormy and tempes- 
tiiou.s weather, will seem rough, and the 
leaves of it stare and rise up, as if it 
were afrai<l of an assault. Te/.ils, or 
Fuller’s Thistle, hoing gathere<l and 
hangwi up in the house w’here the air may 
come freely to it, upon the alteration of 
cold and windy w'eather, will grow^ 
smoother, and again.st rain will close up 
his prickles. Heliotropes and marigolds 
do not only presage stormy weather, by 
clasing or contracting together their 
leaves, hut turn tow'ards the sun’s rays 
all the day. and in tlie evening shut up 
shop. Pine-apples hanging up in the 
house, where they freely may enjoy the 
air, wdll close themselves against wet and 
cold w’oather, and open against hot and 
dry times. The leaves of trees and plants 
in general wdll shake and tremble against 
a tempest more than ordin.ary. All ten- 
-d or buds, blossoms, and delicate flowers, 
the incursion of a storm, do con- 


tract and withdraw themselves* within 
their husks and leaves, whereby each may 
preserve itself from the injury of the 
weather. Leaves in the wind, or dow'ii 
j floating upon the water, are signs of tern- 
i pests. In Autumn, (some say,) in the gall 

■ or oak-apple, one of these three things 
I null be found (if cut in pieces,) : a flic, 
‘denoting want: a worm, plenty; but, if a 
I spider, mortality.” Sature^s Sf’crctii, 
i 1658, p. 136, 114, Ijiipton has remarked, 
I on the authority of Mizaldus : “ ff you 
i take an oak-apple from an oak tree, and 
i open the same, you shall find a little w^orm 
j therein, which if it doth live away, it 

■ signifieth wars ; if it creeps, it betokens 
; scarceness of corn : if it run about, then 
j it foreshows the plague. This is the 
I countryman’s astrology, which they have 
i long observer! for truth. ’I'ho leaves of an 
! elm tree, or of a peach tree, falling before 
I their time, do foreshow or betoken a mur- 
1 rain or death of cattle.” Nolahle Things^ 

! ed. KKiO, p. 52. 

j Elsewhere we find : ” The fly in the oak- 
j apple is explainer! as denoting war; the 
I .spider, pestilence ; the small worm, 

; plenty.” SuppL to Ath. Orarlr, 476. 

I WillsWd adds that ’Vhe broom having 
i plenty of blossoms, or the walnut tree, is 
; a sign of a fruitful year of corn,” and that 
: ” great store of nuts and almonds presage 
ja plentiful year of corn, “ esxmcially fil- 
j herds.” “ When roses an<l violets flourish 
in Autumn ” ho says, “ it is an evil sign 
j of an ensuing plague the year following, 

: or some pestiferous disease.” To rise on 
; the right side was accountcHl lucky. So 
I Claudio, in Fletcher’s iromrn l^lrnscd, 
i .say.s to v^oto, who has been shot, but is 
I m»t severely hurt : “ You rose of >Muir right 
I sule, and said your prayers too : you liad 
I been paid else.” Dyce’s B. rnu? F. vii. 19. 
j So in Marslon’s Whai yon WilL IC'H? : 
j “you rise on your rig]»t side to-ilay, 
marry ” : and again, in the Ihnnh Knight, 
by Lew’is Macliin, 1608, iv, 1, AIj)hoTjso 
says : 

” Sure. T fi.aid my prayers, ri.s’d on my 
right side, 

WashM hands and eye.s, put on my 
girdle last. 

Sure T mot no splea-footod baker, 

No hare did cross mo, nor no bearded 
witch, 

Nor other ominous sign — ” 

Tt was considered unfortunate, on the 
contrary, to rise on the left side (or, as 
we still indee<l say sometimes, to got out 
at the w'rong side of the bedl, and also to 
p ... on a nettle, if we must trust a 
passage in the interlude of the “ Marriage 
of Wit and Wis<lom,” and a second in 
Kidorton’s ballad of ” Lenten Stuffe/' 
1570. 
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Many ]f< 3 rsons consider it unlucky to pass 
under a ladder, as it may prevent you 
from being married that year, to com- 
mence any work or even journey on a 
Friday, to see the new moon for tlie first 
time through glas.^ to cross steel, and so 
forth. It is tliought to be a bad omen, if 
a lover sends bis niistr<?ss a lock of bis 
hair, and she accepts it, or to present a 
knife or pair of scissors to a friend, with- 
out taking a halfpenny or some sm;b trifle 
in excliango. It is consi<Ier<d a sure sign 
by many persons that there will be another 
<ieath vcu’v shortly in the family, wlien a 
corpse is limp or flabby, ami there is 
always consequently a certain feeling of 
security, when the body of a deceased 
person is stiff. We gather that in tlie 
ages of chivalry it was thought unlucky to 
meet with a priest, if a man were going 
forth to war or a touriiainent. (laulc 
adds, “So much tlie ralluM* if it be early 
in the morning.'’ Defoe observes: ‘‘Some 
will defer goijig abroad, tho’ call VI by 
business of the groat esl consequence, if on 
going out, they are met by a person wdio 
has tlio misiorlune to squint. This 
turns them immediately hack, and per- 
haps, by delaying till another time what 
requires an immediate <lospat<*h, the affair 
goes wi’ong, and tlie omen is indeed ful- 
filled, wliich, hut for the supor’stition of 
the ohservei*. would have heoti of no 
effect.” Duncnn rVn/i/dad, 1782, p. 01, 
Melton says: “That it is a very unfor- 
tunate thing for a man to ineete early in 
the morning an ill-favoure<i man or 
woman, a rough-footed heii, a shag-haird 
-^log, or a black cat.” Asf rolo{ja}ifei\ 1020, 
■10. Ily the following simile from 7?r?r/- 
(Irrc, 1000, y). lf)0, it should seem tliat our 
auce.stors considered “Ileaviuess” as an 
'Oinen of some i?uy)ending evil : 

“ As heaviness fcrotels .some lianne at 
liand. 

So minds disturb’d presage ensuing 
ills.” 

In connection with this part of the sub- 
ject, Draml (luoted (not unite <‘orrectIy) 
the annoxcHl passage from Middleton’s 
“Games at Clicss,” l()2-i. Works, f^l, 
1810, vol. iv. p. 370. 

“ 117/ /7c Qur.ni\s Paiuii. - A sudden fear 
iiivades me, a faint trembling, 

Under this omen, 

As is oft felt the panting of a turtle 

Under a stroking hand. 

“ if /u r k Q u p (’ /d s Pa w n . - -Th a t In xles 
good luck still. 

Sign you shall change state speedily ; 
For that trembling 

Is always the first symptom of a bride.” 

^hakesjjear, in lUvhard ILL, 17)97, makes 
Lord I-Iastings say that ho might have 


avoided committal to the Tower, had he 
atten<§©<i to the forewarning given by his 
fjalfrey which stumblcjd thri(;e, and 
started, when it looked on the I'oAver. 

In Lincoln and tho vicinity, the follow- 
ing lines used to bo current; 

“Take out, Iheii take in, 

Had luck will begin ; 

Take in, then lake out, 

Goml luck comes about.” 

Whicii bears upon a superstitious belief 
prevailing in that y)ai‘t of the country 
that it is a bad omen for the ensuing year, 
if aiiylhing, even tho merest trifle, is 
removed from a house, till sojiie article 
has been brought into it. Shaw, tho 
historian of Moray, tells us that the an- 
cient Scots much regarded omens in their 
expeditions : an armed man meoting them 
was a good mnen : if a wojnan hare-foot 
crossed I ho road before* them, they seized 
her and fetcho<l hlo^xl from her foreheaxl : 
if a deer, fox, hare, or any beast of game 
appoared, and they (lid not kill it, it was 
an unlucky omen, 'rhe minister of Apyile- 
cross, Co. lloss, writing about 1795, 
observes: “Tlie fabulous Boocc records 
a tradition prevailing in Jiis lime, viz., 
that if a young woman sliould walk over 
the grave of Vanora, she shall cm tail on 
herself pery)etual sterility.” Slat, Ire. 
iii, 379. lu the 18th century, at Forglien, 
in Hanffshire, there were many believers 
in omens. Siaf, Acc. xiv, 511. 

“Omens and Prognostications of 
Things,” says Bourne, “are still in the 
mouths of all, though only observed by 
the vulgaj*. In country yilaccs esyiocially 
tliey are in great i(>pute, and are the 
directors of several actions of life, being 
h>oke<l uyjon as y>resag(^s of things future, 
j or tlm detei'miners ()f y)i“esent good or 
■ evil.” lie specifies several, and derives 
them witli the greatest probability from 
the heathens, whose? observations of these 
he deduces also from the practice of the 
Jews, with wdiom it was a custom to ask 
signs. He concludes all such ohservations 
at present to be sinful and diabolical, 
Antiq, \'vhj. j>. 70. 

Gay ridicules these superstitious ideas: 

“ Wljy are those tearsP why droops your 
liead)^ 

Is then yonr othei* husband dead? 

Or does a ivorse disgrace betidoH 
Hath no one since his death apply’d’:' 

Ala.s ! you know the cause too well. 
’riiG salt is spilt, to me it fell, 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across, 
On Fryday loo ! t he day I dread I 
AVould I weie safe at home in bed ! 
Last night, (1 vow to Heav’n ’tw true,) 
Bounce from the lire a coffin flow.) 
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Next post some fatal nows shall. tell I 
God send my Cornish friends be well ! 

* * * 

That raven on your left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak,) 

Bodes mo ‘ho good. No more she said, ; 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling 
tread. 

Foil prone; o’ertuni’d the pannier lay, 
And her masM eggs bestrewed the way. 
She, sprawling in the yellow road, , 
Rail’d, swore and curst. Thou croaking j 
toad, 

A murrain take thy whoreson throat! 

I knew misfortune in the note. 

Dame, quoth the raven, spare your 
oaths, 

Unclench your fist, and wipe your | 
cl outlies ; | 

But wliy on mo those curses thrown? i 
Goody, the fault w-as all your own; 

For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare, 
Though all the Havens of the ITundred 
With croaking had your tongue out- 
thunder’d, 

Sure-footed Dun had kept his legs, 

And you, good woman, sav’d your 
eggs.” 

Molinanis (Vates^ p. 218) refers to the 
belief of the ancient Gormans in omens 
derived from the neighing and whinnying 
of horses, as doscribe<i by Tacitus, and in 
his own time, it was thought disastrous 
if, on leaving one’s house very early in the 
morning, one encountered first either a 
black man or a lame man. 

Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan . 
(1421-47), considered it a bad omen if he ! 
accidentally put liis right foot into his loft = 
slicxi, and Dr. Sohliemann, the Greek i 
archroologist, was persuaded by an old i 
woman always to put on his left stocking ’ 
first. Hazlitt’s Venetian Bcpithlk, 1900, 
ii, 88. ^ 

The following superstitions among the 
Malabrians are relat:<xl in Phillips’s Ac- 
count of them, 1717: ‘‘It is interpreted 
as a very bad sign if a blind man, a 
Bramin, or a washerwoman, meets one in 
the way : as also when one meets a man 
with an empty panel, or when one sees 
an oil mill, or if a man meets us with his 
head uncovered, or ivhen one hears a 
weeping voice, or sees a fox crossing the 
way, or a dog running on his right hand, 
or when a po<»r man meets us in our way, 
or wlien a cat crosses our way : moreover 
when any earthen pot maker or widow 
meets us, we interpret it in the worst 
sense : when one sprains liis foot, falls on 
his head, or is calkxl back : presently the 
Prof^'^sors of Prognostication are con- 


sulted, and they turn to the proper 
chapter for such a sign, and give ther 
interpretation of it,” 

One and Thirty, or Whlp-her- 

Jenny.-— The game of cards so called. 
When Nares puhli.slttxl his Glossary 
in 1822, it was still but chiefly 

among children. The great object of 
the expert player ivas to get the 
ace at the bottom, which counting 
eleven w'ent a go(xl way toward winning 
the game. Chatto {f\icAs and Sper.u^ 
lotions, 1848, p. 115) states that it was 
a favourite game both in Spain and 
Ireland. The following reference to 
it is made in Taylor’s “Wit and 
Mirth,” 1629: “An iiuhappy boy, 
that kept his fathers slieepc in the 
country, did vso to carry a pairo of cards 
in his pocket, and meeting with boyos as 
good as himself, ivoidd fall to cards at 
the Cambrian game of wliip-her-ginny, 
or English one and thirty ; at which sport 
hoe w'ould some dayes lose a shcope or 
two.” The fact of the ace, as above 
noticed, reckoning as eleven, bespeaks it 
a sort of vingt-et-un. Comp. llalliwMjII 
in V. 

Onion-pennies. — Roman coins bo 
called in Kennott’s time at vSilebester, 

: supposed from a giant named Otiiona, 
a legendary inhabitant of the city. 

! Onions. — Burton speaks of “ Crom- 
‘ nysmantia ” a kind of divination with 
onions laid on the altar at Christmas Eve, 
practised by girls, to know when they 
shall be married, and how many hus- 
bands they shall have. Anatomy j 1621, 
od. 1660, p. 538. “ With the intro- 

duction of the Protestant Faith,” says an 
early writer, “ wore intr(Khice<i your 
Gallega scones, your Scabilonian.s, your 
St, Thomas Onions, your rufios, your 
cuffes, and a thousand such newxlevisecl 
Liiciferian Trinkets.” Qnatron of Catho-^ 
Uke Itelhjion, by Tho. Hyll, 1600, p. 86. 
In a tract of later date is tho following 
passage: “ A/urq. Some convenient well 
scitiiafed stall wherein to sit and .sell time, 
rue, an<] rosemary, apples, garliko, and 
Saint Thomas onyoris, will be a lit palace 
I for me to practice poiinance in.” Via- 
• lofjur hcticcen .Ulsiris Alacqnerdla, »S:c. 
1650, p. 4. This ajipear.s from Naogoor- 
gus to liavc been a German custom on St. 
Valentine’s Day : — 

1 “ In these same dayes young wanton 

gyrles, that meete for marriage bee, 
1 Doe search to know the names of them 
! that shall their husbandes bee. 

I Four onyoiis, five, or eight they take, 
and make in every one 
Such names a.s they do fansio most, 
and best do think upon. 
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Thus ne^re the chimney them they set, 
and that same onyon than, 

That firsto doth sprouto, doth surely 
beare the name of their good man.*’ 
Popish Kingdom f by Googe, 1570, fol. 44. 

Open-Tide. — *fhe interval between 
Epiphany and Ash Wednesday, See 
Halliwell in v. where it is stated that 
in some places the time after harvest is 
or was so termed. 

Oratio Prevaricatorla.— vSee 
Hazlitt’s edit, of Randolph, 1875, p. 671. 

Ordeals. — Strutt, in his “ Des- 
cription of the Ordeals under the Saxons,” 
tells us, that the second kind of Ordeal 
by water, was, “ to thrust the accused 
into a deep water, where, if ho struggled 
in the least to keep himself on the surface, 
ho was accounted guilty; but if he re- 
mained on the top of the water without 
motion, he was acquitted with honour. 
Hence,” he observes, “without doubt came 
the long-continued custom of swimming 
people suspected of witchcraft. There are 
also,” he further says, “ the f.aint traces 
of tlioso ancient customs in another super- 
stitious method of proving a witch. It 
was done by weighing the suspected party 
against the church Bible, which if they 
outweighed, tliey were innocent; but, on 
the contrary, if the Bible proved the 
lieaviest, they w'oro instantly condemned.” 

This tncKle of discovery was not limited 
to cases of witchcraft. It was also an- 
ciently employed for the detection of 
theft, as appears by two forms in the 
“Durham Ritual:” “ Exorcismus Aqusc 
ad Kiirtum Requirendum,” and “ Ad Fur- 
tum Requirendum Benedictio Aquaa.” 
The oi’doal consiste<l in the repetition of 
the first of these forms, and the dipping of 
one of the hands of the Nsuspcctcd thief 
in the water. If the liquid remaine<i un- 
changed, the man’s innocence was estab- 
lished ; but if it boiled or efforvesc^l, ho 
was held guilty ; and the benedictio fol- 
lowed, to still the water again. The 
same service-book includes the form to be 
used in ciise.s of ordeal by fire, which was 
not unsimilar. It seems to bo pretty 
clearly shown, that both were specimens 
of that system of gioss imposture, of which 
the Romish Church has, from very early 
times, been the patroness and promoter. 
In Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” an ac- 
count will be found of the methods in 
which the “ fiery ordeal,” at any rate, 
was managed: it amounted to little more 
than a juggler’s trick. For an account 
of the ancient ordeal by cold water, see 
Dugdale, “ Orig. Juridieiak\s,” p. 87. 

In the thirty-second volume of “ Ar- 
chaeologia,” Mr. William Sidney Gibson ; 
observes, in reference to this subject: “In i 
the Book of Numbers we find the ordi- i 


nance applicable to the water of bene- 
diction," which discovered the innocence 
or guilt of women suspected of adidtory; 
but he might have added, that in the 
same Book (v. 18) Joseph the master- 
carpenter or builder is subjected to a 
similar ordeal as a test of his commission 
of a certain crime under the Jewish law, 
111 the ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles, a person 
whom Croon suspects of a misdemeanor 
declares himself ready to handle hot irpn 
aii<l to walk over fire, in order to mani- 
fest his innocence. . . . . The ordeal 
trial prevailed among the Hindoos perhaps 
to a greater extent than in any other 
nation. It existed in France from be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne ('who 
approved this mode of investigation) down 
to the eleventh century. Grotius com- 
municates many instances of water ordeal 
in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other coun- 
tries, and it was practised for centuries 
by our Anglo-Saxou ancestors in common 
with other nations of Teutonic origin.” 

In the Nihclmioenlicd (a compilation 
from earlier legendary .sources) the mur- 
derer of Siegfried is detected by making 
all those, who might have been guilty of 
the crime, pass in succession the bier on 
which the bixly of the hero was laid, and 
when the turn of the actual assassin came, 
drop.s blood, it is relattxl, trickled from 
the corpse. 

Ork or Ore (Lat.Orra,). — A fabulous 
marine animal, by some hlontified with 
the narwhal. See No res’ Glossary ^ 1859, 

in V. 

Orkneys. — In Orkney, formerly, the 
commoner people went round on New 
Year’s Eve, and paid each other visits, 
singing this and other versos: 

“ This night it is guid New’r E’en’fl 
night, 

We’re a’ here Queen Mary’s men ; 

And we’re come here to crave our right, 

And that’s before our La<ly I” 

The Orcadians used to consider it un- 
propitious to marry in the wane of the 
moon, or to kill cattle at that time, or to 
turn their boat in oppo.sition to the sun’s 
; c()nr.‘^e. In the Stati.stical Account of 
Scotland, the minister of South Ronald- 
say and B array, Orkney, says; “No couple 
chiisos to marry except with a growing 
moon, and some even wish for a ilowing 
tide.” They liavo a charm also whereby 
tiioy try if persons be in a <lecay or not, 
ami if they will die theioof, which they 
call “ easting of the heart.” Gough says : 
“ Funeral ceremonies in Orkney are much 
the same as in Scotia ml. The corpse is 
l:iid out after being strotclit on a hoard 
; till it is coffined for burial. I know not 
I for wdiat reasevn I hey lock up all the cats 
! of llio house, and cover all the iob. ing 
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g1as60$ as soon as any person dies ; por can 
they give any solid reason.*’ Stypulchrul 
Monuments, ii, Introd. ccv. It by no 
means seems diflicult to assign a reason for 
locking up the cats on the occasion ; it is 
obviously t^) prevent their making any 
depredations upon the corpse, which it 
is known they would attenupt to do if not 
prevented. 

In a part of the parish of Sand wick, 
OFkney, every family that has a herd of 
swino, kills a sow on the 17th day of 
December, and thence it is called SowHlay. 
There is no tradition as to the origin of 
tJiis practice. Tliese cattle are usually 
bouglit at a kind of cow fair or mart at 
this time. Mart for market occurs in the 
liaws of David J. of Scotland in the 
Uegiam iVlajostatem, lhU9, p. 1243. 3 wo 
or more of the poorer sort of rustic fami- 
lies still join to purchase a cow, tfec. for 
slaughler at this time, called always in 
Nortliuinberland a mart ; the entraiLs of 
which, after having been ftlle<i with a 
kind of p Lidding meat, consisting of bloo<.l, 
suet, groats, Arc. are formed into little 
sausage links, boiled and sent about as 
presents. They are called black-puddings 
from their colour. Butler rnentions the 
black piuldiii^ in his “ lliKlibras,” speak- 
ing of the religious sc.ruples of some of tlie 
fanatics of his time. “ Several other 
charms also they liavo, about their mar- 
riage, when their cow is calling, when 
churning their milk, or when brewing, or 
when their cliil<lreii are sick, by taking 
them to a Smith, (without piomonishing 
him,) who hath had a Smith to his father, 
and a Smith to his giandfather. Tliey 
have a charm whereby they stop oxces.sive 
bleeding in any, whatever way they come 
by it, whetlier by or witliont e.Nternal 
violence. Tlie name of the patient being 
sent to the charmer, ho saitli over some 
words, (wliich 1 heard,) upon which the 
blood instantly stoppeth, though the 
bleeding patient Avero at the greatest dis- 
tance from the chariuor. Yea, upon the 
saying of those words, the blocxl null stop 
in the b]ee<ling throats of oxen and sheep, 
to the astonishment of select at ors. Which 
account we had from the ministers of the 
country.” Di-and’s Desrr. of Orkney, 
1701, pp. 01-2. 

Ho says, “When the beasts, as oxen, 
sheep, horses, <tc. are sick, they sprinkle 
them with a water made up by them, 
which they call Kore-spoken water : where- 
with likewise they sprinkle their boats, 
when they succee<l and prosper not in 
their fishing. And especially on HalloAv* 
Even they useil to sein or sign their boats, 
and put a cross of tar upon them, which 
niy informer hath often Kcx>n. Their 
houH’vs also some use the»i to sein.” 

Nlartin mentions a singular harvest 


superstition : speaking of the Orkneys, he 
says, “ There is one day in harvest on 
which the vulgar abstain from work, be- 
cause of an ancient and foolish tradition, 
that if they do their work the ridges will 
blee<l.” Brand also ftieritions this in his 
“Description,” 1701. Speaking of St. 
Tro<lw'oll’s Loch, lie says, “ It is held 
by the people as me<licinal ; wdiere- 
upon many diseased and infirm people 
resort to it, some saying that thereby 
they have got goml. Yet I hear 

that when they have done all that 

is usual for them to do ; as going about 
the Loch, Avashing their htxlies or any 
part thereof, leaving something at the 
Loch, as old clouts and the like, I'irc. it is 
hut in few in whom the effect of healing 
is prixluced. As for this Loch’s appearing 
like hi 0 (k 1, before any disaster befal the 
Royal Family, as some do report, we could 
find no grourul to believe any stich thing.” 
De.ser. of Orkney, 1701, p. 50. He adds : 
“Evil spirits, also called fairies, are fre- 
quently seem in several of the Isles dancing 
anel making merry, and sometimes seen 
in armour. Also 1 had the account of the 
wild sentiments of some of the people 
concerning them ; but Avitli. such T shall not 
detain my reader.” IhiiL, 1701, 03. 

It is to he presumed tliat so late 
as 1795 the persecution of .supposed 
Avitche.s was not yet entijoly laid aside 
in the Orkneys. The miuisl.er of Stmlh 
Ronaldsay an<l Biirray reported nnder 
that date: “ I'he existence of fairies and 
Avitchos is seriously helievesi by some, who, 
in order to protect lliemselvCvS from their 
at tack, s, draAV imaginary circles, and place 
knives in tlio Avails of houses. The worst 
coiisequeuce of this supc*r.st itiou.s belief is, 
that Avlicn a person loses a ho)*:'(* or coav, 
it somotimes happens tbat a po.n* Avoman 
in the neighbourhood is blamed, and 
knocked in .some part of the head, above 
tlie breath, until tlie blood a j) pea i s. But 
in tliesc* p.irishes theie are many decent, 
honest., and .sensible persons A\ho laugh at 
such absurdities, and treat them with de- 
soiA^ed contempt.” St. Arc. xv. 311. In 
the same authority (xvi., KiO) Ave read : 
.“Parish of Sand wick, Orkney.” “The 
j poopic <.io no work on llio 3rd day of 
j M a roll, in commemoration of the day on 
; Avliich the Church of SamlAvick was con- 
! secrated ; and as the Chnrcli was de<li- 
I cated to St. Peter, they also abstain from 
I working for thomselves on St. Peter’s 
I Day (29th of June) ; but they Avil] work 
! for anotlier person vvlio employs fliom.” 

I In the same Avork (xviii., 652) we are 
I told “ St. Serf avus considered a.s the 
I tutelar .saint of this place, in honour of 
i whom there Avas an annual procession on 
i hi.s day, viz., 1st July, early in the morn- 
j ing of Avliicli, all the inhabitants, men and 
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women, young and old. assembled and 
carried green branches through the town, 
docking tho publick places with flowers, 
and spent tlie rest of the day in festivity. 
(The church was dedicated not only to tho 
virgin Mary, but rjso to St. Serf.) The 
procession is still continued, thoiigli the 
day is changed from the Saint’s Day to 
the King’s [George III.] Birth Day.” 

Orphanagre and Orphanasre 
Money. — See iJxtrncfs from the Itemcin- 
branciay 1878, pp. ‘2i)2-3:10. 

Orpine. — In Dodoen’s Ilorball we 
read : ‘‘ Tho people of tho conn trey delight 
much to set orpyne in pots juid shclles on 
Midsummer Kvon, or upon timber, slattes, 
or trenchers, dawbfxi with clay, and so to 
set or hang it up in their houses, w here as 
it remayneth greeno a long season and 
groweth, if it l)e sometimes ovcrsprinkled 
wdlh water. It ilouroth most commonly 
in August.” The common Tiame for or- 
pine-plants was Mhlsnmmer Men. 

Goranlo says of orpine : “ This plant is 
very full of life, 'the stalks set only in 
clay, continue greeiie a long time, if they 
bo now ami then watered, they also grow.” 
p. 51 1), o<lit. 1033. On tho 22n<l of Janu- 
ary, 18i)l, a small gold ring, weighing 
eleven pennyweiglits, seventeen grains .and 
a Imlf, was exhibited to tho Hocioty of 
Antiquaries hy John 'IVjpham, Ksq. It 
lunl been foiiml by the llev. J)r. Ilaeon, of 
Wakofield, in a ploughrsl field near Ca- 
wotxl, in Yorkshire, an<l ha<l foi’ a device 
two orpine plants joined hy a true-love 
knot, witli this moth) above: ‘‘ Ma fiance 
volt;” i.e. my sweatlioart wills, or is 
desirous. The stalks of the plant were 
bent to oacli otlier, in token that tho 
parties ropi*esenttMl hy them wct’O to come 
together in marriage. Tlie motto under 
tho ring was, “ Jf)ye I' amour feu.” Krom 
tho form of the lettois it appearcxl to have 
been a ririg of tho lifteentli century. 

Spenser thus nientiojis orpine; 


seed in our back-yard, and said to myself, 

^ Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed T iu) 0 , 

And ho that is my truo-love come after 
me and mow',’ 

Will you believe mo? I looked baede, and 
saw him behind me, as plain jA eyes could 
see him. After that, 1 took a clean shift 
and wotte<l it, and turned it wrong-sido 
out, ami hung it to tho tiro upon the back 
of a chair ; and very likely Tny sAveetheart 
w'oiild luive come and turjie<l it right aga*in 
(for I hoaixl his stox)) hut T was frightened, 
and could not holx> speaking, which broke 
the charm. I likewise stuck \i\} two Mid- 
summer Men. one for myself and one for 
him. Now, if liis Inul die<l away, we 
should never liavo coine together, but I 
assure you his bloAvod and turned to mine. 
Our maid Betty tolls me, that if I go 
backwards, witlumt speaking a wor<l, into 
the garden ui)on Midsummer Kvo, ami 
gather a rose, and keep it in a (dean sheet 
of paper, witliqnt looking at; it till Christ- 
mas Day, it will he as fresh as in .hme; 
and if I then stick it in my bosom, he that 
is to be lay hnshand will come and take 
it- out.” ilannah More’s heroine, Sally 
k]vans, Avould never go to bod ( i Ijis wa.s in 
1800) on Midsummer Kvo without having 
some of the Midsntmnor Men in her room, 
as the b(-ndiMg of the leavers to the right 
or to tlie,. loft , w'oukl jH‘V(‘r fail to toll her 
Avhetlior her lover was true or false. 

psitha’s Day, St.- -(Oct. 7). 8t. 
Ositha, queen and martyr according to 
Nicolas, and merely virgin ai.*cording to 
tho Book of Days,” is refoi red to the 
latter half of the eighth century. Aubrey, 
Avlio collected his ” llemains of (kmtilism 
and Judaism” about U)78, observers: “In 
those dayes ” (meaning in the earlier 
Christian ages), “ Avhen they went to bixl, 
they did rake up the fin', and make a 
in the ashes, arid pray to God and Si. 
vSythc to <loliver them from lir-e and from 
Avater, and from all luisadAeiiture.” 


“ (vool violet.s, ami orpine groAving 
still.” i 

! 

It is alluded to in “ The Cottage (iirl,” 
a- poem “written on Mklsummer Kve, 
178f>.” 

The orpine plant, occurs among (be ! 
folloAving loA^e (divinations on Midsummer 
Ka'c, preseiA'od iu tho “ Connoisseur,” No. 
50 : “ I and my two sisters tried the dumb- 
cako together : you miisi know', tAVo must 
make it, Iavo bake? it, two break it, and 
the third i)ut it umler eacli of their pil- 
loAVS (but YOU must not speak a word all 
the time,) ami then you will dream of the 
mail you are to have. This Ave did : and 
to be sure I did nothing all night but 
dream of Mr. Blossom.” “d'lie same night, 
exactly at twelve o’clock, I sowed heinx)- | 


Ossulston. -A stone attiibuted to 
tlie Romans, still existing at the north-east 
angle of llydo Park, Avbeii Boeque jui!)- 
lislied his map about 1740. Hence ciiiiie 
tlio name of tJio liun<lr<vl, Avhi(di continues 
to iiicludo tho whole of London, and to 
extend to Brentford. 

Ostrichos.--R.oss says ; “ Dr. 

BroAvno (i.e. Sir Thomas) dmiios that 
o.stric]ies eat and digest ii'on for th(?se 
reasons: (Book iii. c. 2*2.) Recaiise Aris- 
totle and Opiiian are silent in this 
singularily. 2. Pliny speaketh of its 
wonderful digestion. 3. /Llian mentions 
not iron. 4. ]i(V) Africanu.^ speaks dimi- 
nuti\'ely. 5. Ferneliiis extcmiatos it, and 
Riolanus denies it. (i. .VlljeituK Magnus 
refutes it. 7. Aklrovandus saw' an i/-Liich 
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swallow iron, wliich excludes! it agfiiii un- 
digested. 

“ Answ?. Aristotle’s, Oppiaii’s, and 
Ilian’s silence are of no force ; for argu- 
ments, taken from a negative authority, 
were never^ held of any validity. Many 
things are omi( tt^l by them, which yet are 
true. It is sudicient that we have eye- 
witnesses to conhrin the truth. As for 
Pliny, he saith plainly tliat it concocteth 
whatsoever it eateih. Now the Doctor 
acknowk^lgeth it oats iron : ergo, accord- 
ing to Pliny, it concocts iron. Africaiidus 
tells U.S that it devours iron. And Ferne- 
lius is so far from extenuating tlie matter, 
that he plainly adirms it, and shews, that 
this concoct ion is performetl hy tlie nature 
of its wliole essence. As for Kiolanus, his 
denial without ground we regard not. 
Albertus Magnus speaks not of iron, but 
of stones wliicli it swallows, and excludes 
again witlujut niitrirnent. As for Aldro- 
vandus, 1 deny not but be might see one 
ostrich, wliicli excluded his iron un- 
digested ; but one swallow makes no 
suminer.'’ 

The theory that the ostrich can digest 
iron and stone proves fatal to those few 
specimens, whiclj reach this country, as 
ignorant boys and even adults yet persist 
in throwing halfpence to them, 

8ir Hugh Piatt reminds us that the 
true Acjua vit<r' cannot be made without 
that which the philosophers call tlie 
Stomack of the Ostrich. He proceeds to 
explain what this myslorious compound, 
known only to the initiated few, is. 
Flora's Paradise, ]()()8, p. 10. 

Oswald’s Eve, St.- (Aug. 1). St. 

Oswald, King of Nortliiimborland, and 
martyr, is rorneiM bored at present chiedy 
hy the story of his arm, which is related 
in the “ Hook of Days.” To fast on St. 
Oswald’s Kve, the ‘tth of August, is men- 
tioned in the “ Plunipton Correspon- 
dence,” under the date of 1499, as a sure 
remedy against tlie plague. In a letter 
to Sir Robert Pliimnton, Robert Leven- 
thorpe says: ‘M wokl advise your master- 
ship, my lady. uikI all your household 
many (meiiy or nioyny), i'roni henceforth 
to make promyse, ami keepc yi, to fast the 
oven (jf St. Oswald, kyng and niarter 
yerely ; and that promise truly entendoil 
to bo pcrfonncHl, 1 ti iist voroly ye shalbe 
no more vcxckI ivith that sictnos.” 

AVarton Tuontions that an anonymous 
Latin author of the 18th century left be- 
hind him an account of the Life and 
Miracles of St. Oswald. A great house 
of Augiistinian or Black Canons^ was 
settled, before the Dis.solution, at Nostel, 
not very far from Wakefield, co. York, ami 
was under the patronage of St. Oswald. 
It harj a cell at AVoodkirk. *‘81. Os- 
wakle,” rays Aubrey (1078), “was slayne 


hy Pond a, on tiio great downe oast of 
Marshfield in Gloucestershire, as you ride 
to Castle-Combe, from whence it is called 
St. Os Waldos downe. In these partes, 
nay, as far as Auburne-Chase (and per- 
il aps a greato deale further), when they 
pent their sheep in the fold, they did pray 
to Go<l and St. Oswald to bring the sheep 
safe to tho fold, and in tlie morning they 
<lid pray to God and Saint Oswald to bring 
them safe from the fold. The country- 
folk call St. Oswald St. Twasolo.” 

His fame on tho continent w'as also ex- 
lensive. Wo find him the patron saint of 
churches and his name in tho legends of 
coins. 

Ouph, Ouphes.— A name for c//*, 
elves, ill the Merry Wives of Windsor^ v, 
Sc. 5, w'here Anne Page, as tlie Fairy 
Queen, directs her attendant fairies to 
“ strew gofxl luck on every saerfyi room,” 
itc. 

Outlawry. — See Tomlins’ Law I)ic- 
lionary, 1885, in v. for an elaborate paper 
on this subject. The two main kinds 
w'ere political and civil. 

Outrope. -Jn a tract by Dekker, .1 
Knight's ('onjuring, lb07, a spomlthrift 
rofer.s to the ex'tortions of bis father for 
his sake by di^frauding young wiseacres 
of their estates, ami paying them partly 
in gofKls, which, had they been ofi'ered at 
the clruni or at an out-rop, w’oukl have 
brought nothing aiiproacliing their csti- 
mate<l price. See Kj'tracls from Itemevi- 
hraricia, 1878, p. 289 and Note; Ilalliwell, 
Arch. Diet, v, Outrope. 

Ouvre la Bourse.—Seo Curds. 

Over-Clover or Warner.--A 
boy’s game. See Ilalliwell in v.v. 

Ovum Arijgrulnum . - Sfxj DrukV s 
Egg. 

Owl. — Tho ancients held owls in the 
utmost abhorrence. Pliny characterizes 
tho bird as the fuiuiral owl and monster 
of the night”; ami Ovid, imean, and 
Claiidian bestow on him similar epithets. 
Accoixiing to A'’irgil, it w'as an owl which 
foretold tho death of Dklo. Alexander 
ab Alexandro is emphatic in his condem- 
nation of this inauspicious creature. 
Geniaio.s Dies, v. 18 : Grey’s Notes on 
Shakespear, ii, 375. Rome once under- 
went a lustration because one of them 
strayed into the Capitol; and even Pen- 
nant assures us, that tho appearance of 
the eagle owl in cities was regarded 
as ominous of evil. Zoology, i, 202. The 
Roman.s, however, appear to have viewed 
all owls, and not the screech-owl alone, 
as a. bad portent. Molinoeus describes the 
cry of the latter species as ominous, and 
all our ICnglish minor authorities adopt 
the saTiio idea, merely copying from each 
other. Ross, “ Arcana Microcosmi,** 
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Appendfx, p. 218; Moresini ^‘Papatus,** 
p. 21: Mason’s “ Aiiatomie of Sorcerie/' 
1612, p. 85; Willsford’s “Nature’s Se- 
crets,” 1()58, p. 134; Gaulo’s “ Mag-astro- 
niancers Posed,” &c, p. 181. 

Ross informs ufi that “ Lampridiiis and 
Marcellinus, among other prodigies, which 
presaged the death of Valent ini an the 
Emperor, mention an oavIo wliich sate, 
upon the top of the house where he use<l 
to bathe, and could not thence be driA^m 
aAvay Avith stones. Julius Obsequens (in 
his ' Book of Prodigies,’ c. 85), sliewes 
tliat a little before the doatli of Corn- 
modus Antoninus the Emperor, an owlo 
Avas observed to sit upon the top of his 
ehainber, both at Home an<l at lianuviuin. 
Xiphilinus, speaking of the prodigies that 
went before the death of Augustus, says, 
that the owl sung upon the top of the 
Curia. He shews also that the Actian 
Avar Avas pr<\signified by the dying of oavIs 
‘ into the Toinplo of Concord. 

“ Sohiqiie culininibus fcrali carmine 
bnbo 

Sa?po <|neri, ct longas in iletuin ducore 
A'oees,” 

— Virgil, J'Jneifiy lib. iv. 1. ‘1()2. 

Ill Biirtholoimeus l)v Proprkfatihvs 
Jicrumy ed. .1530, fol, 100 the author 
-observes touching owls: “ Diuynours telle 
that they botokyn cuyll : for if tlie OAvIe 
be seen in a citie, it signifyoth distruccion 
and Avasto, a.s Isidore sua th. The cryenge 
of the oAvle by nyght tokeneth deathc, as 
Diuinours coniccle and dome.” This 
■omen occurs in the “ Assemble of Foules:” 

“The jelous swan ayanst hys doth that 
singetli, 

'riie ouio eke, that of doth the bo<le 
briiigoth.” 

Again, in {Spenser : 

“ The rueful St rich still woyting on the 
Beere, 

The whistler shril, that Avhoso hearcs 
doth die.’’ 

Butler alludes to this ancient sentiment: 

“The Roma II Senate, Avhen AAuthin 

'Phe city Avails an oavI avus seen. 

Did laiuse their clergy with lustrations 

(Our Syiuxl calls liumiliations,) 

'Phe round fac’d pi'wligy t’ aA’^ert 

From doing town and country hurt.” 

In “Hamlet,” 1003, Ophelia says: 

Well, Ood ’icld you ! They say the oavI 
Avas a baker’s daughter.” Douce Avas the 
first to point out that this probably re- 
ferred to the lege ml that a baker’s 
daughter, Avho refused to give bread to 
Christ, was transformed by the Saviour 
into an owl. But none of our antiquaries 
ba.s, I believe, mentioned that in Cornwall 
Aho legend is familiar, and of old date. 


4^? 

Hazljtt’s Proverbs y 1882, p. 394, Again, 
in Julius (Jmsar, Shak€\spea/ lias the 
following passage : 

“ And yesterday the bird of night did 
sit 

Ea^cii at noon-<lay upon the market place 

Hunting and shrieking.” " 

Rowlands in his Knave of Spades and 
Diamonds (1013) gives an account of “The 
Country Cunning man:” 

“ Wise Gosling did but heare the scrich 
OAvle crie, 

Bui told liis wife, and straight a piggo 
did die. 

Another lime (after that scurvie owle) 

AVhen Ball his dog at twelve a clocke 
did hovvle ; 

He jog<l his wife, and, HI Iiicke, Madge, 
did say, 

And fox by morning stole a goose 
away.” 

Marslon in Antonio and MeUiday 1(302, 
says : 

“ ”Pis yet dead night, yet all the earth 
is clouc'ht 

In the dull leaxlcn hand of snoring 
sloepo : 

No breath disturbs the quiet of the aire. 

No spirit moves upon the breast of 
^arth, 

Save hoAvling dogs, night crowes, and 
screeching owles, 

SaA'O meager ghosts, Piero, and blacko 
tlioughis.” 

Ill “ The Gentlernuii’s Verses heforo he 
kille<l himselfe,” inserted in “ \Vit Res- 
tored,” 1658, the supposed writer says: 

- Methinks the owdes 

Prodigious summons strikes me, and she 
houles 

My epicediiim, Avith Avhose tragick quill 

He pencill in this map my haplesse ill.” 

See Poole’s “ English Parnassus,” 1657, 
V. Omens, for several passages from old 
English authors on this subject. The 
“Spectator” affirms that a scieocli owl 
at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers ; and, as (irose 
tells us, a .screech oavI Happing its wings 
against the AvindoAvs of a sirk person’s 
chamber, or s(M-eec;hing at them, portends 
that some one of the family shall shortly 
die. Speaking of the taAvny owl, Pen- 
nant observes : “ This is wliat we call the 
screcHih owl, to Avhich the folly of super- 
stition had given the xnnver of presa^ng 
death by its cries.” Zoolony, i, 208. 

In the 18th century, this superstition 
still flourished in undiminished vigour, 
and it cannot be said oven now to be by 
any means extinct. In the year 1542, 
at Herbipolis or AYurzburg in Franconia,. 
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this unlucky bird by its screeching s< 
affrighted the citizens a long tinre to- 
gether, and immediately followW a great 
plague, war, and other calaniitios. lloss, 
writing in 1052, tells n:s: ‘'About 
twenty years ago I. <lid observe that in the 
house wlicro jt4fK!ge<J, an owl, groaning in 
the^ window, presaged the death of two 
eminent persons who died there shortly 
after,” 

Oyentiai Oyer, or Oyez. See 

Cry. 

Pack-and-Penny Day. - The last 
day of the fair, when tlie goods are packed 
and paiil for, is knonii in the West of 
England as Pack-aii -Penny Day. At 
least, it was so in Jennings* time — about 
1825. 

Padfoot. -Not very dissimilar, ap- 
parently, from the hargnest or boggart, 
IS the pad-foot or supernatural sheep, or 
at least, animal of a somowhat similar 
description, the existence of wliicli obtains 
credit in the heeds district. It evidently 
belongs to the same type of superstition, 
and possesses analogous characteristics. 
A fuller account of the pad-foot may bo 
found in the “ Dialect of hee<Is,” 1882. 

Pagranalia. See ( 7i risl mas JUkt. 

Pales, Worship of. See St. John 
the Bapfiaf. of), 

Palfrey-Money. A payment for- 
merly due from the free an<l customary 
tenants of the manor of Wimbledon on 
each cliange of the lord, and amounting to 
£f) 13s. 4(1. It seems from entries in the 
Court Polls of the manor under George T. 
that time was occasionally given for the 
satisfa.(;tion of this claim, which dated 
bac'k at least to 33 Floury VI. 

Pall and Undorbearers. 

Something, instead of the Pall used at 
present to cov^er the cotlin, appears from 
puraruliis to liuve been of great antiquity. 
Rationale, p. 225. Tlie same writer iii- 
torms us, in many (flotations from the 
ancient Christian writeis, that those of 
the highest order of clergy tlionglit it no 
reproach to their dignity in ancient limes 
t() carry the bier, and that at the funeral 
of Paula bishops were what in nuKlern 
iiuiguage we call under bearers. How 
ditfereiit an idea of this (dlice prevails jji 
onr times! Duraridus seems to say that 
the corpse was originally borne shoulder- 
high. Ibid., p. 227. 

in tlm Iriah JfutUbras^ 1889, describing 
the burial of an Irish piper, the author 
tells us that the bier, through which the 
wattles were visible, was “ oveifmst with 
a white velvet,’* probably meaning a 
blanket. 

At the obsequies of CatheriTio of Arra- 
gon, the divorced wife of King Henry 
^ in., four knight.s bore the canopy, six 


knights supported the pall, and six 
barons or other noblemen were appointedl 
to assist. The paper communicJated from 
ail original MS. in the Chapter Hoiise> 
Wo.stminster, to the sixteenth volume of 
“ Archoeologia,” contains very explicit 
particulars respecting this ceremony, the 
lurnitnre of the funeral-car, the number 
of mourners, their dress, the etiquetlo to 
bo observed on tlie occasion, and other 
inteiv'sting details. Walton, speaking of 
Herbert’s ordination, tells us; “at which 
time the reverend Dr. Huin)>hrey Hench- 
man, now Lord' Bishop of Lorulon, tells 
mo, he laid Iiis hand on Mr. Herbert’s, 
head, and (alas!) within less than three 
years, leant his shoulder to carry his deai~ 
friend to Ids grav(;.” IJfc of J/r. Geovije 
ilrrbert. IbTO, p. 70. 

Misson says ; “ The pari.sh has always 
throe or four morfuary cloths of different 
prices (Iho Uandsome.st is Idred out at 
five or six crowns), to furui.sh Hmse who 
arc at the cliarge of the intcu iueut . 'I’liese 
cloths, which they call pall.s, ai‘<? some of 
black velvet, otiiers of olotli with an edge 
of white linen or silk a foot broad or thej'o- 
a bouts. For a biudielor or maid, or for 
a woman Hiat dicos in childbed, the pall 
is white. This is spread over the (’off’in, 
and is so broad that the six or eight, men 
in black clothes that, carry the holy upon 
their shoulders, are quite hid beneath it 
t() their waist: and tlio corners and sides 
of it bang down low enough to be borntr 
by those (six friends, men or Avomen, ac- 
cording to tlie (wcasiou) who, aci'ording to 
custom, are invited for that purpose. 

7 h«\v generally give black or white gloves, 
and black crape hatbands, to tliose that 
carry the pall; sometimes also white- 
silk scarves.’’ Trovrl^; in. Kinjlnnd (about 
1097), by Ozell, 91. 

Undertakers noAV provide the palls. 
For men, black silk scarves are s(^metiui(?a 
given, sometimes they are of black satin. 
The more particular relatives and friends 
are usually selecdCHl to boar the pall, which 
practically consists in holding the tassels, 
not, as formerly, in contributing to carry 
the burden. 

Pall Mall, Pell-Mell, or Pale 
Maine, -In Krondors “French Gar- 
den,” 1005, (Edit. IG21, sign. N 5 verso) 
in a. dialogue, the lady says, “ If one haxl 
paille-mails^ it were gowl' to play in this 
alley, for it is of a reasonable gooil length, 
straight, and even.’' And a note in the 
margin informs us; “A paille-mal is a 
. \v<M>(Ien hammer sob to the end of a long 
; staife to strike a boulo Avith, at which 
I game nobloinen and gentlemen in France- 
I dtH3 play much.” Chamberhiyno (Anr/f/m 
I Notitia, 1()7(), p. 25,) spells it pelmel.‘ It ‘ 
apnears that in 1628 there was a placO' 
called Falmail in the neighbourhood of La 
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Grainge Bateli^re at Paris. Fournier, 
Paris Demoli, 1855, p. 240. 

My friend, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, kindly 
drew up for me some part of the 
following description; and he has since, 
in the third volume of the Anti- 
quary, published a more elaborate paper, 
to which I must refer the reader. Pall Mall 
(Italian^ palamaglio; French, palemaille) 
was a popular game in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and few large towns 
were without a mall or prepared ground 
whore it could bo playcHl.' It was intro- 
duced into England in the reign of James 
f. who names it among other exercises 
as suited for his son Henry, who was after- 
wards Prince of Wales. BusUikoti Boron, 
lib. 3. 

Unfortunately no rules of the game have 
come doAvii to us, so that we <u\tinot tell 
hqvsr^maiiy players were requirwl, or how 
many strokes were alli)\vo<l before the ball 
passed successfully under otio of the hoops, 
but from okl dictionaries ami drawings 
we are able to gatlier the following parti- 
culars ; A long alloy was prepared for the 
game by being made smooth, and tlien 
surroun<ie<l by a low woo<Jon border, 'which 
was so ]ii;u’k<‘d as to show the position of 
the balls. Eju'h player iiad a mallet and 
a round bo\-\vot)d ball, and his object was 
to drive liis ball ilirough a high and nar- 
row hoop ealh‘(] “The Pass,^^ of w))ich 
there were two, one at each etui of the 
mall. Force and skill were both re()uire<l 
in the player, who had to make tfie ball 
skate along the groutul with great spef^l, 
and yet bo careful (hat lie did not strike 
it in such a manner as to rai.se it from 
the ground. 

In the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., pall-mall was play<Kl in 
a portion of 81. James’s l^'ieids, ad- 
joining the Park, and the site is still 
calliMl Pall Mall. Charle.s 11. was parti- 
cularly fond of the game, and at his Rest- 
oration, as several houses were built and 
others planned in the old Pall-Mall, he 
bad one of the avenues in St-. James’s 
Park prepared Idr a new Mall. It was one 
man’s business to keep tlic place in per- 
fect order, arul as a part (jf his duty was 
to cover the ground with powdererl 
cockle-shells, ho was called the cockle- ! 
strewer. Pepys, in his Binrif, May 15, 
1663, ^reports a conversatioTi with the 
Mall-Tveeper, who explained to him how 
the ground was made for the game, but 
added that in dry weather the matenfiKs 
became du.sty, and impeded the ball. 
Waller, in his poem on St. James’s Park, 
thus describes with glowing terms the dex- 
terity of Charles II. in the game ; 


‘‘ Ijjere a woU-polishe<l mall gives us the^ 

^ joy, 

To see our prince his matchless force- 
iinploy. 

No sooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 
But ’tis already more €nan half the* 
mall : 

And such a fury from his arm ha.s got 
As from a smoaking culvorin t’wero- 
shot.” .f 

Kip, in his largo view of St, James’s 
Park, 1710, introduces players at this 
sport. Frequenters of Manchester are 
, acquainttxi with a very narrow thorough- 
' fare in that city called Pall-Mall after 
I the London locality. 

I Jri the eighteenth century the game us^xl 
I to be played on the Campo 8. Giaoonu) 
<leir Orio at Venice. llayJitt’s 
; liepuhiu), 1900, ii, 793. 
i Psilmini^ Dice. — One of the mctliculs 
I of cheating with dice. See a good ac- 
’ count in Nares in v. 

I Palmistry. — See Chiromanc/y. 

I Palm Sunday. This is calk'd Palm. 

! Sunday, becau.se on that day the boughs of 
; yew-ti-ee.*^, or of the sallow, used to bo 
. carrie<l in proces.si(>n, in imitation of the 

• paIm-boiigli.s whicli (jbo Jews strewcxl in 
; the way of Christ wlien ho went up to 
■Jerusalem. In “Fuller’s Church Ilis- 
i tory,” p. 225, wo l•ea<l that “ bearing 
i of palms on Palm Sunday is in memory 
s of the receiving of Chri.st into Hierusalem 
! a little behjre his death, and that wo may 
j have the same desire to receive liim into 

* our hearts.” 

i The palm-tree was common in Judea, 
i and planted, no doubt, every where by the* 
way-sides. Sprigs of other trees are still 
use<l as a substitute for palms in Roman 
: (\atholic countries. The Consecration 
: Prayer seems to leave a latitude for the 
^ spo<dos of palm used i instead of the real 
‘palm. In the “ GentUMnan’s Magazine” 
j for March, 1780, appears the ensuing ex- 
; traet from the Englislv “ Golden Legend,” 

; first printed in 1'183: “but for eiicheson 
I that we haue non Olyue that borith gren<v 
; leof, algate tlierfore we take ewe in.ste<le 
j of palmc and olyiio, and boron about in 
processyoM.” Another writer in iliat 
I Magazine for July, 1783, remarking on the- 
same usage, inquires, “ May we refer the- 
branches (as well as the palm.s on Palm 
Sunday) to this, ‘ Ami they cut down 
branche.s and strewed them in the way’ P” 
In “Dives and Pauper,” 1*193, cap. iv. 
on the first commandment, we rea<l : “ On 
Palme Sondayo at pmces.sion the priest 
drawith up the veyle before the rode, and' 
falleth <lown to the ground with all the- 
^ people, and .saith thrice, .\ve Ttox Noster, 

! Hayle be thou our King. — He speketh not 
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to the image that the carpen ter j hath 
made, and the pointer painted, but if the 
priest be a foie, for that stock or stone 
was never king; but he speakothe to hym 
that died on the crosse for us all, to him 
that is Kyiige of all thynge.” 

The FostTvall/' loll, fol. 28, speaking 
<of the Jews strewing p aim-bran clies before 
Christ, says: “And thus wo take palmc 
;ind llourcs in tho processyon as they dyde, 
and go in processyon kneJyiige to tho 
ero^Tse in the worshyp and jnynde of hym 
that was done on the crosse, worsliyppyuge 
and wolcomynge hym with soiige into the 
eliyrchc, as tlie people dyde our Ijord into 
the cyte of Jnorusalom, It is called 
Palme Sondayo for bycause tho palnie 
boi.okonotli vyctory, wlierfore all Cryston 
people sholde bore nalme in processyon, 
in token iiyrigo that no hath foughten w*'*‘ 
flio foiide our enemye, and hath the vyc- 
tury of hym.” 

In the “Durliam Ritual,” the expression 
is: “ hos palmarum cmterarumqiie fron- 
dium rainos.” In the Sarum Missal, 1555, 
tfie forms of consecration of sprigs of 
ilowers are also given. 

Stow, in his “ Survey,” tells us, “that 
in the week before Easter, had ye great 
showes made for tho fetching in of a 
t\vist<xl tr<K? or with, as they torriKxl it, out 
of the wood into the King’s house, and the 
like into every man’s house of honour or 
worship.” This must also have been a 
'Substitute for the palm. Coles, in his 
“Adam in Eden,” says: “Tho (willow) 
blossoms come forth before any leaves ap- 
pear, and are in their most flourishing 
estate usually before Easter, divers 
gathering them to deck up tlieir houses on 
Palm Sunday, and therefore the said 
flowers are called palme.” It is still cus- 
tomary with our boys, both in the Soutli 
and Nortli of l']ngiand, to go out and 
gather slips witli the willow-flow’crs or buds 
at this tune. ’J'liese seem to have been 
fjolected as substitutes for the real palm, 
because tliej' are the only things, at this 
season, which can be easily come at, in 
wliich the power of vegetation can be dis- 
c*o\’e rtxl . 

In the “ Statistical Account of Scot^ 
land,” Yol. XV. p. 45. Parish of Lanark, 
we read of ^‘a gala kcj)t by the bcjys of the 
Cram mar-school, beyond all jnomory, in 
regard to <late, on the Saturday before 
Palm Sunday. They then parade tho 
«;treets with a palm, or its substitute, a 
large tree of the willow kind, Salix caprea, 
in blossom, oriiametited with datfcxlils, 
mezereon, and box-tree. Tin’s day is 
called Palm Satuixlay ; and the custom is 
certainly a Popish relic of very ancient 
standing.” 

In ales (and doubtless elsew^here) they 
commonly employ on this festival, in lieu 


of palm, what is popularly called goose 
anef goslings. It flowers early, especially 
in mild seasons. But doubtless the palm, 
or palm-twig, wliich we see in the list of 
plants in our early vocabularies, is the 
sallow. • 

It is even yet a common practice in the 
neighbourhood of London. Tho young 
people go a palming; and the sallow is 
sold in London streets for the whole week 
precetling Palm Sunday. In the North, 
it is calle<l “going a palinsoning or 
palrnsning.” 

Newton, in his “ Her ball for the Bible,” 
1587, p. 20G, after mentioning that the 
box-tree ami the palm were often con- 
foumle<l together, adds : “ This error grew 
(as I thinke) at the first for that the 
common people in .some countries use to 
decke their church with the boughes and 
branches thereof on tho Sunday next afore 
Easter, commonly called Palme Sunday ; 
for at that time of the yearo all other 
trees, for the most part, are not blowen 
or blooimxl.” 

In Germany, according to Naogeorgua, 
ill his “ Popish Kiiigdome,” they were 
accustomed to substitute willow for palm 
ami olive. In MS. Sloano, 2478, of the 
fourteenth century, are some lines on 
Palm Sunday. 

“ Nou jee that bereth to day 5 o\jr palme, 

Wei aut5e ije qucnie luch a qualm, 
to Critt 3our herte al 5yve ; 

As dude the chyidren of tholde lawe, 

3yf 30 hym lovede, je fcholde wel vawe 
boe by tyme Ichryve. 

Levvede, that berclli palm an hondc, 

That nuteth what i)alin ys tondoirtonde, 
anon ichulle 5ou telle ; 

Hit is a tokne that alle and fome 
TJiat biith y-fehryve, habbeth overcome 
alle the dcveles of hellc. 

3yf eny habbeth braunches y-bro3t, 

And buth un*lf:hryve, bar boil iiys nojt 
a3ee the fend to fySte ; 

Hy maketh ham holy as y were, 

Vort hy boe Ichryve hy Ichullcth boe fkerc 
of locm of hevcnc lystc.” 

The Church of Rome has given the fol- 
lowing account of her coremonics on this 
day : “ The blessed Sacrament reverently 
carried, as if it w^ere Christ, upon the ass, 
with stra.ving of bushes and flowers, 
bearing of palms, setting out boughs, 
spreading and hanging up tho richest 
clotlies, Ac. all done in a very gocxHy 
ceremony to the honour of Christ, and the 
memory of his triumph upon this day.” 
In the “ Doctrine of the Masse Booke,” 
1554, we have: “When the Gospel is 
endcxl, let ther follow the halowyng of 
flouers and braunches by tho priest, being 
araieil with a rctkle cope, upon the thyrde 
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st<jp of the altere, turning him toward the crones were made on Palm© Sunday, in 
South : the palines, with the floures, being Passion time, of hallowed palm. See sig- 
first laied aside upon the alter© for the nat. D. iii.-iv. But tell mo, Nicholas, 
-clerkes, and for the other upon the steppe hath not thy wyfo a orosse of palm© aboute 
of the altere on the south syde.** Prayers: her? Nich. Yes, in her purse.” 

” I conjure the, 'thou creature of ilouers In ” A short Description of Antichrist,” 
and braimches, in the name of God the <fec. is the following: ^‘Tlioy also, upon 
Father Almighty, and in the namo of Jesu Palmes Sonday, lift© up a cloth, and say, 

Christ hys sonne our Lord, and in tho hayle our kynge ! to a rood made of a 

vertue of the Holy Gost. Therefor© ho wooden blocke,” fol. 20. At fol. 8 is note<l 
thou rooted out and displaced from this tho popish “hallowinge of Palme Stiokcs,” 
creature of floiiers and brauiichos, al thou “ Upon Palme 8on<iaye they play the foies 
stren^h of the adversary, al thou host of sadoly, drawyngo after them an asso in a 
the Divell, and al thou power of the rope, when they be not moche distant© 
enemy, even every assault of Divcls, that from the wooden asso that tlioy draw©,” 
thou overtake not tlio foolo stops of them Piflcgretnaijc of pure JJevoiyon^ newly 
that haste unto the grace of God. Thorow translatytluito Emjlhhe, Ihol.* 
him that slial come to judge the quicke The ceremony of bearing palms on Palm 
and the dead© and the world by fyre. Sutulay was retained in England after 
, . some others had droppcnl, and was on© of 

Almightye eternal God, who at the those wliich Henry Vll l. in 1530 declared 

pouring out of the lioiide diddest declare were not to bo coritoinned and cast aw’ay. 
to thy servaiiiii Noe hy the mouth© of a In an original Proclamation, printed and 
dove, bearing an olive-braunch, that dated 20th hehrnary 30 Henry VIII. 
peace w’as restored agayne upon earth, occurs the followng clause : “ On Palme 
we humblye beseche the that thy truth© Sonday it shall he declared that bearing 
*5* this creature of Ilouers of palmes ronuoth tho inernori© of the 

and branches, and slips of ptalmos, or bowes recoiviiige of Christo in lyko mancr into 
of trees, wiiicli wc oficr before the presence Jerusalem before his deathc,” A similar 
of thy glory; tliat tho devouto people interpretation of this coremony to that 
bearing thorn in their handes, may moryte given in tho above occurs in Bisliop Bon- 
to ojitayiie the grace of thy benediccioii. ner’s Injunctions,” 1555, sign at. A 2. 
Ihorowe Christo,” iVc. “To cary their palmes discroutlye,” is 

I’here follow other prayers, in which among tho Roman Catholic customs cen- 
occur those passages: After the flowers sure<l by Bale in his “Declaration of 
and branches are sprinkle<l with holy Bonners Articles,” 1554, signat. 1), and 
water — “ Blesso ^ and sanctifie iji these (D 2 vorwso) “to conjure palmes.” 
braunches of palines, and other trees and ! Jeremy Collier mentions that the practice 
flouers” — conciuding witli tliis rnbrick: continued in 2 Kdwaul VI. But in 
“ So whan theso tliingos are fini.she<l, let ” Articles to be enquired of within the 
the palmes inunCMliately be distributed.” Archdeaconry of York©, by tli© church© 
Fulko and otliors, on ti\e part of tho w'ardens and sworne men, A.n. 1G3 — ” 
Protestants, and others have considered (any year till 1(140), 1 find tlje follow- 
all this ill a dilfererit light from the ing, alluding, it shuuld seem, both 
Rhemists. “ Your Palm-Suuday Pro- to this day and Holy Thur^:day. — 
cession,” says Fulko, “was liorrible ido- “Whether there he any superstitious 
latry, and abusing the Lord’s Institution, ns© of crosses wuth t owlets, palmes, 
who ordained his Supper to be eaten and metw’ands, or other memories of idol- 
drunken, not to bo carried about in pro- aters.” “I once knew^ a foolish, cock- 
cession like a lioathenish idol : but it is brained priest,” says Newton, in his 
pretty sport that you make tho prie.sts ‘‘Herbal for the Bible,” p. 207, “which 
that carry tliis idol to supply tlie room of ininistertvl to a certain© yoong man the 
the ass on ivliich Christ did ride. Thus asbc.s of box©, being (f(>rs(M)th) hallowed 
yoii turn the holy mystery of Christ’s on Palme Sunday, according to the super- 
riding to Jerusalem to a May-game and stitious order and doctrine of the Romish 
pagent-play.” * Church, w^hich ashes he mingled with their 

In “A Dialogue, or familiar Talk©, be- unholie holio water, using to the same a 
twenc two neiglibours, concernyiig the \ kind© of fan tasti call, or rather fauaticall, 
chyofost cerenumyes that were, by the ; doltish, and ridiculous exorcisme ; which 
migliti powder of gixls most liolie pure | woorthy, wor.shipful mwlicine (as he per- 
wrorde suppresse<l in Englande, and nowe suadwl tho standers by) had vertue to 
for our unworlhines sot up agayne by the ! drive aw’ay any ague, and to kill the 
bishoppes, the impes of Antichrist, <fec. : worms. Well, it .so foil out, that the ague. 
1554,” it appears that cro.sses of palme j indeed, was driven away ; but, Goo 
wre, in the papal times, carried about in | know'eth, with the death of the poor© 
the purse, and placed upon doors. These I yoong man. And no marvoll. For the 
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leaves of boxe be deleterious, poi8oi]I)Ufl, 
de^lie, and to the bodie of man Wy 
noisome, dangerous, and pestilent.** 

It may bo worth mentioning that the 
Field of Towton, near Tadcaster, where 
the last battle was fought between the 
two llosoa in is sometimes known 

as “ Palm-Sumlay Field.*’ 

In an anonymous contemporary narra- 
tive of the llestoratiori of King Edward 
IV. in 1471, printed for the Camden 
Society in 1838, thero is an account, 
ratlior too long to transcribe, of a happy 
portent which befell tho King at Da- 
ventry, on Palm Sunday, while the royal 
party was attending Divine service in the 
parish church. It appears that Edward, 
during his misfortunes Jiad vowe<l, the first 
time that he beheld, on his return to his 
kingdom, an image of St. Anne, to pay 
his devotions to it, and make an oblation. 
There chanced to bo a small alabaster 
figure of the Saint just above tlio spot 
where the monarch himself was kneeling, 
attached to a pillar, and it was enclosed 
and hidden from view in a wooden case, 
according to the usual practice, which 
was that the imago should not bo visible 
from Ash-AVo<lne5xlay to the morning of 
Easter-Sunday. Ihi't on tho present oc- 
casion, llio case enslirining the figure of 
St. Anne miraculously opened of its own 
accord, and then c1o.s<hI again spon- 
taneously, and then once more openc<l, 
and remaineil so, in the siglit of the whole 
congregation , 'Phis was pronounced to be 
an omen of good fortune in store for King 
Edward, and his majesty, before leaving 
the church, gave a handsome donation 
to Gtxl and our holy lady »St. Anno. In 
the presence of the King at this place in 
1471, one .seems to perceive a possibility 
of fixing tho <!ate of tlie ballad celebrating 
his a<i vent lire with t he Darker (jr Tanner 
of Tam worth. 

In tho Churchwardens’ Account.^ of St. 
Mary^at Hill in the city of Ijondon, from 
the 17th to tho ]‘.)t.h year of King E<lw. 
IV., 1 find tho following entry: ‘‘ Dox 
pid palm on Palm Sunday, I2d.** And, 
ibid, among the annual ciiurch disburse- 
ments, the .suh.sc^puMtt : “ Palm, box, 

cakes, and flowers, Palm Sunday Eve, 
8d.’* Ibid. 1180: Item, for tlowrs, oblo- 
yes, and. for box and palrne .ayenst Palm 
Sondayo, txl.** Ibid. l UXI : For settyng 
up the frame over the porcli on Palme 
SoTulay Evo, Gd.** IhkL 1531 : “ Paid for 
the liire of the rayrneiii for tlie prophets, 
12il., and of clothes (jf aras, Is. 4d. for 
Palm Siwiday.” In Coates’s ‘'History nf 
Reading,” p. 216, Churcliwardens* Ac- 
counts of St. Laurence Parish, 1505 : ” It. 
payM to the Clerk for .syngyng of tho 
passion on Palme Sunday, in ale. Id.” 
r, 217. 1500. “It. payed for a q’rt of 


bastardy for the singers of tlie pashyon on 
Palme Sondayo, iiijd.** P. 221. 1541. 
“Payd to Loreman for playing the p’phett 
(prophet) on Palme Sonday, iiijd.** 

In Lysons* “ Environs,” among hi.s ex- 
tracts from tho Chunchwardens* and 
Chamberlains* Accounts of Kingston upon 
Thames, occurs the following: “1. Hen. 
VIII. For ale upon Palm Somlay on 
fiyngyng of tlio passion £0. Os. Id.” In 
Churchwardems* Accornpts, of St. Martin 
Outwich, London, occurs under 1510-11 : 
” Fir.st, paid for palme, box-floures, and 
cakes, iiij<^.” Under 1525: “Paid for 
p.alme on Palme Sunday, ij<*.” “ Pai<l 

for kaks, flowers and yow, ij**.” 

Among Dr. Griffith’s “ Extract.s from 
the old Books of 8t. Andrew Hubbard’,s. 
parish,” Brand found: 1524-5. “To 
James Walker, for making clone tho 
churchyard ag’st Palm Sunday, Id.” Ibid. 
“On Palm Son<lay, for palm, cakes, ami 
flowrs, (kl. ob.” 1526-7. “The here of 
the angel on Palme Sonday, 8d.” 
“Clothes at the Tow’r on Palme Sonday, 
fid.” 1535-7. “ For bredc, wyn and oyle. 
on Palm Sonday, fid. “ A preest antf 
chylde that play<lo a me.ssenger, 8d.” 
1538-40. “ Roc*d in the Church of the 

Players, Is.” “ P*d for syngyiig bread, 
2d.” “ For tho an 11 gel, 4(1.” 

There is a strange allusion to tho ob- 
servances of Palm Sunday in the “ De- 
mauiKle.s Joyous,” 1511: “ Drmonndc. 

What da.ye in the yore hen the lives moost 
aferdo? Reply. 'I’hat i.s on Palme Sun- 
day, wlian tlmv sc euory body haue an 
liaudcful of palme in theyr ha nde, they 
wone it is to kyll th(»ym with.” 

At Caistor Church, in Juiicolnshire, a 
deputy from Broughton comes on Palm 
Sunday morning, and placi'S himself in the 
north porch, at or about the coiiimern'o- 
ment of the first lesson for Die day. He 
ha.s in Ids li.nnd a ga<l-whip, whi<;h lie 
cracks thrice in front of tlic porch en- 
trance (as it is alleged, in reiuemhraiu-e 
of Peter’s denial of Jesus') ; In? tlieu wraps 
the thong round tin? stock, place.s some 
rods of mouutaiti ii.sh loiigtli-wi.so upon it, 
ami binds ilio Avhole wiili a bit of whip- 
cord. Next he attaclms to the whip-sto(?k 
a purse cuntaijiing two shilliiig.s ; and, this 
done, ho walks in and stands hf?fore the 
reading desk till tho secotid lesson com- 
mences; he it hen approaches still nearer, 
till he can wave tho purse over tlie 
mitiister’s head ; when he has completed 
this part of the ceremony, ho kneels down 
on a cushion put for him, and holds 
the purse over tho clergyman till the lesson 
is finished. After the conclusion of the 
service he takes the whip and purse to 
the adjacent hamlet of Undon, and leaves 
it ' at the manor-liouse. The whip is re- 
newed yearly, and by this jocular tenure 


i : 
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^certain property in Broughton parish is|Lakt’s Declaration of his dyin**: in the 
held.’’ The gad-whip is a lancolnshire 1 belief of the Doctrine of Pi^ssive Obe- 
measure of ten feet. The whip is made of dience, <&c.” 

mountain-ash, or any other wocxi, «and is Pancakes.— Fosbrookc, in hi.s “Bri- 
wrapt round, half-way down, with white tish Monarchism,” ii. 127, inontions that 
leather; tlie tliocig, which is very largo, pancakes or crum-cakes, as tlmy were 
is also of white leather. Originally in (?aned, were eaten at H.vi’king iNunnery 
lieu of the shillings, thirty pennies were before the dissolution, and no doubt the 
usual, as to the significance of which see | custom was universal. It was usual to 
Hazlitt’s Blount, 1874, p. 45, ; [uive them after cock-threshing on 8hrove- 


The country folk meet every Palm 
Sunday on Silbiiry Hill, Wiltshire, an 
artificial mound covering an area of more 
than five acres, and celebrate the an- 
niversary with cakes, figs, sugar, and 
\vater fetched from the Ken net. Fos- 
brooke’s Encyclopmlia, 1843, p. 551. 

“Upon Palm Sunday,” says Carew, in 
his survey of Cornwall,” p. 144, “ at our 
Lady Nant’s Well, at Little Colan, idlo- 
hoade<^l seekers resortKl, with a palm 
'Crosso in one harul and a offering in the 
other. The offering fell to the priest’s 
share, the cross they threw into tlie well, 
which, if it swam mo, the pa rty should 
outlive that yeare; if it sunk, a short 
ensuing death was ho<.l(.xl, and, perliaps, 
not altogether untruly, while a foolish 
-conceyt of this halsonyug might the sooner 
help it onwards.” A correspondent of 
“Notes an<l Ouories ” observes that “the 
farmers and labourers of this immediate 
neighbourhood (AVinchester) have a com- 
mon idea that, from whatever quarter 
the wiii<l blows for the most part on Palm 
Sunday, it will continue to blow from the 
same quarter for the most part during 
the ensuing summer.” Tn Gloncestor- 
Tshire there is a curious notion that if 
flowers are sown on Palm Sumiay the 
sewls will become <louble. The Winter 
portion of many of the Bomish service- 
t)ook ond.s with Palm Sunday. 

There was a Ruperstition in Germany, 
according to Naogeorgus, that boughs 
of the palm (as tfioy were calltvl) 
posscswMl the property of protecting the 
nolders against storms and thunder. The 
Russians tof the Greek Church) have a 
very solemn jirocossioii on Palm Sunday, 

Pa.nca.kO-BolL This is rung on the 
morning of Shrove Tuesday, as a rule, 
in many parts (Newcastle-on-Tyne, York, 
Wrexham, Ac.) to jjivo notice, that it is 
time to get the frying pans ready. The 
sexton gcneriilly expects a small fee for his 
trouble. At A'ork, according to a tract 
quoted by Brand, tlie apprentices, Ac. 
exercisofl the privilege of going into the 
Cathedral at noon on Shrove Tuesday, 
and ringing the pancake bell. Dr. Lake, 
Bishop of Chichester, when he was trans- 
latefl to York, endeavoured to put a stop 
to the practice, and the attempt nearly 
cost him his life. “A Vindication of the 
Ixjtter out of the North, concerning Bishop 


I Tuesday. Seldon, wiih his usual acute- 
I ne.ss, saw in the practice of eating of 
i fritters, a vestige of “church works.” 

Shakospear, in “ All’s Well that ends 
Well,” afiinlos to this well-known custom. 
It appears from Rowley find Aliddletnu’s 
“World tosscxl at Tennis,” lfl2(), that 
hatter was used on Shrove-Tiiesday at 
that time, no doubt for the purpose of 
making pancakes. In Gayton’s “ Fosti- 
voiis Notes upon Don Quixote,” p. 99, 
speaking of Sancho Panza’s having coii- 
j verte<l n cassock into a wallet, ho observes : 
i“lt were serviceable afior this greasie 
I use for notliing but. to preach at a carni- 
i vale on Shrove-Tuesday, and to tosse 
! pancakes in afior tlie ext‘rciso.” Poor 
I Robin, in bis “ Almanack for 1077,” in 
I his observation on February, says, there 
I will be “a full sea of paacalvos aud frit- 
I tors about tiic 251 h and 27th days,” i.o. 
Shrove/ruesday fell on the 27th - w'ith 
these lines : 

“Pancakes are eat by greiKly gut, 

And Ilob and Madge run for the slut.” 

In Goklsniith’wS day, eating pancakoF 
Avas commonly ^)rac■^i^ed among the coun- 
try people, as he incidentally mentions (if 
any authority were wanted for such a 
thing) in his “Vicar of AVakefield.” 

A learned foreigner thought that our 
taste for cock-throAving must proceed from 
temporary insanity, the result of eating 
panciikcs. Nolo to “ Vcille a la Carn- 
pagne, or tlie Simnel, a Tale,” 1745, 
p. 15. 4 he custom of frying pancakes 

(in turning of Avhich in the pan there is 
usAially a good <leal of pleasantry in tho 
kitchen), is still retained in many families 
uf ( be better sort tliroughout the kingdom. 

Brand notes: “She that, is note<i for 
lying a-hwl long, or any other miscarriage, 
hath the first pancake presentod to her 
at Shrovetide or after cock-threshing, 
Avliich most commonly falls to the dog’8 
sliare at last, for no one Avill oAvn it tlioir 
due.” This latter part of the note is to 
illustrate tlie folloAving lines: 

“ Maids, fritters and pancakes ynoAV 
see ye make, 

T^et slut have one pancake for company 
sake.” 

“Tossing the pancake” is a custom 
too ancient and too popular at Westmin- 



ster School to be forgotten on Shrove TIiob- Parish Top. -A top bought fbr pub- 
clay, and the traditions of the institution lie exercise in a parish. See Nares in v. 
were accordingly duly observed. Shortly Otherwise known as a tmon-iop, under 
after twelve o’clock a small procession, which name it occurs in old plays, 
headed by one of the Abbey vergers Parkers Of Browsholms.— Thia 
carrying a silver wand, and in which the family formerly enjoyed the distinction 
cook, arrayed white, holding in his of being here<litary bowbearers of Bowland 
Tight hand a largo frying-pan containing purest under the bukos of Buccleugh, and 
a newly xnade pancake, was a prominent possessed a valuable library long since 
firare, left the kitchen and advanced^ to fiisporsod. See Ilazlitt’s Shakespear: 
the. door of the great school. K"flf«ng and his Work, 2nd «!. 1903, p. 

thrice, according to time-honoured eus- jyj 

tom, the inquiry Bel, 1536, William of Cloudesby, on being 

demands admittance," when the reply was +« +i,a 

given, ■' The cook."' The bar which se- bowbearer to the 

parates the upper from the lower school 
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had in the moan time been drawn out, and 
all the boys wore congregated behind the 
barrier. On admission the cook and his 


** I gyue the xviii, pons a daye, 
And my bowo shalt thou here, 
And ouer all the north countreo 


attendants advaueexi midway up the hall, 
and tlie former, whirling the frying-pan 
three times round liis head, dexterously 
hurled the pancake amid the crowd of 
expectant youngsters, who scrambled for 
its possession. Master Guy Simonds. son 
of Captain Bimondfl, chief officer or the 
Metropolitan Fire Briga<le, had the goo<l 
fortune to secure the largest piece, and 
immediately van olf to tlie Deanery to 
claim tlio usual reward of a guinea. Tlie 
cook became entitkxl to a similar sum. 
Daily Tclcijraph, 27 Feb. 1895. 

From *‘Tlio Westmorland Dialect,” by 
A, Walker, 8vo. 1790, it appears that 
cock-fighting and casting pancakes are 
still practiced on Shrove-Tuesday in that 
country. Thus p. 31; ” Whaar thor wor 
tae be cock-feightin, for it war Pankeak- 
Tuesday.” And p. 35: "Wo met sum 
lads ail lasses gangin to kest their pan- 
keaks.” A correspondent of "Notes and 
Queries,” w'riting from Hedoii (?Hixlen in 
Kent), observes: " All the apprentices in 
the town, whose indentures terminate be- 
fore the return of tlio day, assemble in 
the belfry of the church, .at eleven o’clock, 
and in turn toll the tenor bell for an 
hour ; at the sound of which all the house- 
Avives in the parish coniinence frying pan- 
cakes. The sexton, who is present, 
receives a small fee from each lad.” 2na 
Series, v, 391. 

A kind of Pancake Feast, preceding 
Fient, Avas used in the Greek Church, 
Avhence w’g may probably have borrowed 
it with Pascho Eggs and other such like 
ceremonies. "The Russes,” as Hakluyt 
tells us, " begin their Lent always eight 
Aveeks before Easter; the first week they 
eat eggs, milk, cheese, and butter, and 
make groat cheer with pancakes and such 
other things.” 

Parg^ettor.— The artificer of de- 
corat<yl plaister-Avork. See Fairholt’f. 
Dictionary of Terms in Art, p. 329, and 
Hazlitt’s Livery Companies, 1892, p. 590. 


I make the chefe rydore.” 

Parochial Perambulations - 

Bourne cites Spolmau as deriving this 
custom from the tirnp of the heathens, 
and that it is an imitation of the feast 
calletl Tormin.alia, AA’hich was dtxlicated to 
the God Terminus, Avhom they coiisideicxl 
as the guardian of fields and landmarks, 
and the keoper-up of fritmdship and peace 
among men. Tlio priiniti\^e custom used 
by Christians on this occasion Avas. for tlie 
people to accompany the bishop or .some 
of the clergy into the fields, Avhoro litanies 
wore nia<le, aiul tlu> mercy of G(xl im- 
ploro'd, that be would iivert the evil.s of 
plague and pestilence, timi lie would send 
them goixl and seitsonable AAx>ather, and 
give them in duo season tlie fiuit.s of the 
earth, 

Tlie Avord Parochia or Parish anciently 
signified wliat aao now call the Dioc<?se of 
a bishop. In the early ages of the 
Christian Church, as kings foiin<iod cathe- 
drals, so great men fouiidtxl parocliial 
churches for the couA'crsion of thenisch^es 
and their dependants: the bounds of the 
parochial division being commonly tlie 
same Avith those of the founder’s juris- 
diction. Home foundations of this kind 
Avere as early as the time of Justinian 
the Emperor. Before the reign of Edw,ard 
the Confessor, the jiarochial diAusions in 
this king<h:)m Avere so far advancetl, that 
eA'ory person might he traced to the parish 
to which he belonged. Tliis appears by 
the canons published in the time of Edgar 
and Canute. Tlio <listinction of the 
parishes as tiley now staixl appears to liaA c 
been settled before ihe Norman Conquest. 
In “ Domewlay Book” tJie parishes agree 
very near to the modern division. Cam- 
den tolls us that this kingdom Avas first 
divided into parishes by Honoriiis, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. (>36, an<l counts 
two thousand nine hurulred and eighty- 
four parishes. The Luteran Council mad© 
some such division as this. It compelled 
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every man to pay tithes to his parish- ! 
priest. Mon before that time payed them 
to whom they pleased ; but, without being 
sarcastical, one might observe, that since 
then it has happened tliat few, if they 
could bo excused ^from doing it, would 
caro to pay them at all. 

In the In junctions made in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it is ordered “that 
the curate, at certain and convenient 
places, shall admonish the people to give 
thanks to G(xl, in the beholding of G(.Hrs 
benefits, for the increase and abundance 
of his fruits, saying the 103rd Psalm, Atc. 
At which time the minister shall inculcate 
these, or such sentences, — ‘Cursed bo he 
which translateth the bounds and doles of 
his neighbours/ or such orders of prayers 
as shall be hereafter.” 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
Mfirgaret’s Westminster, under various 
years, are several entries of money.s paid 
on account of spiced bread, wine, ale, 
beer, fish, Arc. for the Ascension Eve 
ceremony, iTicluding the Porambulation. 
The following is curious : 

“ 155G. 

“Item, paid for breatl, wine, ale, and beer, 
upon the Ascension-Even and J3ay, against 
my liord Abbott and his Covent cjim in 
procession, and for .strewing herbs the 
samme day, 7s. Id.” li.ysons, in his “ En- 
viron.s,” lias quoted other entrie.s from the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary at 
Hill, lioiidon, under 1082: 

.£ s. d. 

'*For fruit on Porambulation Day 1 ^ , 

For points for two ye res . . . 2 10 0” 

The folloAving extracts are from the 
CJiurcliAvardens’ Hooks of Chelsea : 


“ 1670. vSpent at the Perambu- 
lation Dinner 3 10 0 

Given to the boys that Avore 

AAdiipt 0 4 0^ 

Paid for poynts for the boys . 0 2 0” 


The Avliipping or bumping of the boys Avas 
a general custom, not ahvays limited to 
them, in order, as it Avas said, to impress 
the con fines on the memory. 

In many manors a party, who are more 
usually on liorseback than a-foot, proceed 
annually round the property, beating the 
bounds ; the crosses or other marks in- 
dicative of the limits of the estate, are, 
Avhere it has become necessary, until rfed 
or unearthfxl for tlio occasion ; and at each 
halting point, one of the visitants is 
bumped smartly against tlie boundary- 
stone, or placed head doAvn wards against 
it, or made to undergo any penalty of the 
kind, Avhich (X-ciirs at Iho moment, under 
the facetious pretext of impressing the 
exact position on his mind. The man w ho 
is most nimble, or has the best horse. 
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staad:‘; the best chance of escape : but as a 
rule cKverybody gets his share. A genilo- 
nian ayoU remembered retui ning black and 
blue from such an expedition ; in his case 
tAvo or throe sharp strokes Avith a riding 
Avhip acros.s the shoulders ha<l been ad- 
ministered to guard agaiMst;.forget fill ness. 
On the same occasion tjie clergyman of 
the parish, Avhose brother Avas afterw'ards 
a bishop, Avas taken off his liorse, and 
literally laid upright on his liat: : but no 
other AJiolence Avas offercxl, out of respect 
to hivS cloth. 

Heath, in his “ History of the Scilly 
Islands,” tells us : “ At Exeter, in Devon, 
the boys have an annual custom of 
damming-up the channel in the streets, 
at going the bounds of the several parishes- 
in the city, and of splashing the Avator 
upon people passing by.” “ Neighbours 
as Avoll as strangers aro forced to com- 
pound hostilities, by giving the boys of 
each parish money to pass without duck- 
ing : each parish asserting its prerogative 
in this respect.” Wither writes: - 

“That ev’ry man might keep his oAvno 
pos.sossions, 

Our father.s us’d, in roA'croiit pro- 
cessions. 

With zealous prayers, and Avith praise- 
full cheere, 

To Avalke their parish-limits once a 
yea re : 

And well kiioAvno markes (Avhich sac- 
rilegious liands 

Now cut or broako) so boivl’red out their 
lands, 

That ov’ry ono distinctly knew his owne ; 

And many brawles, now rife, Avere then 
unknoAvne.” 

Emhlfms, 1635, p. IGl. 

In Michael Wwlde’s “ Dialogue,” 1551, 
sigiiat. 1) 8, Avo rea<l : “ What say ye to 
proce.ssion in Gaiig-daies, Avlien Sir John 
saith a Gospel to our come fieldes. 
Ofirp)\ A.s for your Latino G(>.spoJ.s read 
to the coi'no, 1 am sure Mie come iinder- 
standoth as much as you, and therefore 
hath as much profit by them as yo have, 
that is to sai, none at al.” What is re- 
late<l on this hctwl in the life of Riiihard 
Hooker, is extremely interc.sting ; “He 
Avoukl by no mea.ns omit the customary 
lime of proce.ssion, persuailiiig all, both 
rich and poor, if tliey desired the pre- 
servation of love an<l their parish rights 
and liberties, to accompany him in his 
perambulation : an<l most did so : in which 
perambulation be would usually express 
more pleasant ilisconrso. than at other 
times, and would then always drop some 
loving and facetious observations, to bo 
remembero<l agaiii.st the next year, es- 
pecially by the hoys and young people: 

I still inclining them, ainl all his present 
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arishionors, to meekness, and li.utiial 
indnesses and love ; because love cJiinks 
.not evil, but covers a multitude of in- 
firmities.’* In Herbert’s ‘‘Country 
Parson,” 165*2, p. 157, we are told : “ The 
countroy parson is a lover of old custoiiis, 
if thoy be good and harmlosse. Particu- 
larly he loves' "prcKessi on, and maintains 
it, bocause thtsrb are oontaiiie<l^ therein 
four manifest advantages. First, a 
ble.'jsing of God for the fruits of the field. 
•2. Justice in the prcj.servution of the 
bounds. 3. Oliaritie in loving, walking, 
and neighbourly acconipanying one aji- 
other, with reconciling of differences at 
that time, if there be any. 4. Mercie, in 
relieving the poor by a. liberal distribution 
ami largess, wliich at that time is or ought 
to be us(h1. AVhereforo he exacts of all to 
be present at the perambulation, and those 
that withdraw* and sever themselves from 
it he mislikes, and reproves as unchari- 
table a?Kl nn-ncighbourly ; and, if they 
will not reforme, presents them.” 

Aubrey, in his “ Komaines of Gentilisme 
and Judaisme,” says: “In Cheshire, in 
Mr. N. Kent’s grandmother’s time, when 
they w'-ent in perambulation, they did 
blevsso the springs, i.e. they did read a 
‘Ghcxspoll at them, and did believe the 
w'ater w'as the better:” to thi.s account in 
the MS. is a<l<led in pencil : “On llogation 
days the Gospel Is were read in the corn- 
fieicls here in Knghuul untill the Civill 
Warrs.” In the parish of St. James, 
AVo.stminster, at a vestry held in 1()87, the 
exponcos of the Pei amhulation of lloiind- 
aries were limited to £10, and comprised 
bread, chec'so, beer, and farthings ami 
points for the boys. 

On Tmrd Derby’s AVestmoreland estate 
the umrient (mstom- observed only once in 
a century- of walking tlic boumlary took 
place in 1002. Halts were made along the 
10 miles of n)nto, and .sports held, (in- 
sisting of wrestling, tugs-of-war, tV:c., and 
at various point.s a ban*el of ale and bread 
and chee.sG wa.s provichHl. At the close the 
party, unuiheriug several hundreds, ad- 
journwl to tlie hall, where a bullock had 
been masted whole, and there were more 
sports. 

At Oxford, at tin’s lime, tlie little 
cros.ses cut ir) the stones of buildings, to 
denote the <livi.sion of the parishes, are 
W’hiteued with chalk. Great numbers of 
hoys, Avith poehx.1 willow* ro<ls in tljeir 
hands, accompany tlie mini.ster in the 
procession. See (UiSprl Onk and XVolrn- 
h(m pton. 

Googe in his version of “ Naogeorgus,” 
157t), says: 

“Now cnme.s the day wherein they gad 
ahrude, with cro.sse in their hande,. 

To houmlos of every field, and round 
about their iieiglibours laude.” 


And he in.siniiates that they someiimes ate 
and drunk so plentifully that they forgot 
the great business of the day, and left 
the cross behind them. 

Parsley. — Coles tells us that “ Pars- 
ley w as bestowed upon tjiose that overcame 
in the Grecian games, in token of vic- 
tory.” So also Bartholoineus, “ De 
proprietatibus Kcrum,” lib. xvii. fol. 249, 
“ De Apio. Somtyme victours had gar- 
londes of it, as Isidore saytli Libro xvii. 
Hercules made hyin fyrslo garlondes of 
thi.s horbe.” it is similarly introduceil in 
Greene’s “ Second part of Conny-catch- 
iiig,” 1592, sign. « I A'er.so. At Lslip, in 
Oxfordshiie, ifie transphintiition of par- 
sley is consiilered inauspicious. 

ParsloeSf Essex. See Headless 

Steeds of Tladdon. 

Pasch EliTS'S. Comp, a good note in 
Nares, Glossary ^ 1859, in v. 

P£lSSa.S(^C. — A game at dice, des- 
cribed by Nares and HalliAvell. 8up})()scd 
to be the same as Hie French possv-dix. 
But an earlier authority than the two 
Avriter.s above named cite for tlii.s amuse- 
ment is the interlude of the World and the 
Child, 1522, where W’O rea<l : 

“Yea, and we shall be right welcome, 

I dare well say, 

In Ka.st Cheai) for to dine ; 

And then wo will with Lombards at 
pa.ssage play, 

And at the Pope’s Head sweet wino 
assay 

Shokffipcitr : Himself and hls.woik, by W. 
C. IJazlitt, 1903, p. 148; IlazliU’s l)i>dBl<?y, 
xi, 431. 

Passamezzoi Passlnjer-Mea- 
sure, or Passa-measure.— A b\ow 
dance, rdton mentioned by early waiters. 
Soo llalliwell in v. 

Passing-, SauncinR-, or Soul 
Bell.- 1'he ceremony of tolling a bell on 
this occasion Avas not: rmly not as ancient 
as the use of bell.s, hut the latter ivore ori- 
ginally employed for seciilar as AA*tdl an 
ecclesiastical purposes, having been during 
centuries .substitutes for clocks. It w’aa 
only at a comparatively later date that 
they came into use as signals to convene 
the people to their public dewotioms. It 
has more probably been an after-invention 
! of buperstitio-n. Thus praying for the 
; dying wa» adtlcnl to praying for the dead. 

I Wheatley, in his “ llln.st ration of the 
! Book of Common Prayer,” 1741, apolo- 
i gizes for our retaining this ceremony: 
i “ Our Cliurch,” says he, “ in imitation 
; of the saints in former ages, calls on the 
I minister and others, who are at hand, to 
I assist their brother in his last extremity. 
I In <nder to this she directs that Avhen any 
i one is passing out of this life, a bell should 
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be tolled/* Ac. It is called from thence i 
the Passing Bell. C. xxii, sect. 6. | 

**Tho Passing Bell,’* says Grose, “was ; 
antiently rung for two purposes ; one to I 
bespeak the prayers of all goo<i Christians, | 
for a soul just departing ; the other, to j 
drive away the evil spirits who stood at ■ 
the bod’s foot, and about tlio house, ready i 
to seize their prey, or at least to molest ; 
and terrify the soul in its passage : but | 
by the ringing of that boll (for Durandus ! 
informs us evil spirits are much afraid of ; 
bells,) they were Kept aloof; and the soul, i 
like a hunted hare, gainwl the start, or i 
had what is by sportsmen ca]lo<l law. i 
Hence, perhaps, exclusive of (he ad- j 
clitiorial labour was occasionc<l (be high j 
rice demamkvd for tolling the greatest • 
ell of the ehiireh ; for flmt, l)eing louder, ; 
the evil spirits must go favtlier off, to be : 
clear of its sound, by which the poor vSoul • 
got so mucli more tlie start- of them : 
besides, being heard fartluM* ntf, it woukl i 
likewise procure the dving man a greater ; 
number of prayers. This <lislike of spirits 
to bolls is jiioutioncvl in the Goklen ' 
IjOgend.” 

Douce was iucliiied to think that the 
passing hell was originally intende<l to ; 
drive away any demon that ini ght scH*k to : 
take possession of the soul of the deceased, i 
In the cuts to those Hour which contain ! 
the Sorvieo of the Dead, several <levil.s are ; 
waiting for this purpose in the eliamber I 
of the dying man, to whom the priest is > 
administering extremo unetion. He ad<ls : ! 
“ Jt is to lioped that this ridiculous custom ; 
will never be revivo<l, which has most ; 
probably been the cause of seii<iing many ; 
a go(Kl soul to the other world before its ' 
time : nor can the practice of tolling bells • 
for the dead bo defonde<l upon any ijrin- | 
ciple of common sense, prayers for the i 
<lead being contrary to the Articles of our 1 
Religion.” In Catliolic times here it has : 
been customary to toll the Passing Bell at ! 
all hours of the night as well as by day : | 
as the siibsequont extract from the j 
Churchwardens’ Account for the parish j 
of Wolchiirch, l/52d, j) roves : “ Item, the j 
clorko to liave for tollynge of the passyiige : 
belle, for manne, womaiine, or cliildos, jf | 
it be in the day, iiijd. ftern. if it be fn i 
tlio night, for the same viijd.” Bede con- j 
tends that this boll, contrary to the present I 
(Uistom, slinnld be tolki<l before /he per- I 
son’s departure, that good men might give | 
him their prajws, adding, that, if they do 1 
no good to the departing .dinner, they at i 
least evince tlio disinterested charity of ! 
the person that profer.s them. Lib. iv., ■ 
C. 23. Durandus says in his BntionaU: I 
“ Aliquo morieiito Campame dobent pul- I 
sari, lit Populus hoc audiens oret pro : 
illo.” I 

The peal of the church-bell, prescribed ■ 


by ih'i Canonists, was thought indispen- 
sable Uo the translation of the soul of a 
dead person, and as an uiibnptized infant 
could not receive this rite, the parents 
were haunted by the fear, that the sf)ul 
of the <leparted would nut quit the hoily. 

It is sciuToly necessary to romirul i ho 
reader of the almost inWriahle craving 
which persons in articuhi^ niortia manii<‘..f 
for abnndaiico of fresh air, and lor .'i place 
near the open window. The motive is 
obvious enough, aii<l can have no atliftitv 
with the custom which prevailed very 
widely at one time of throwing tlie window 
and door open, immediately after death, 
that the liberated soul might proporlyof 
pass. In an old Eiiglish Homily for 'J’ri- 
nity Sunday, occurs : “ The fourme of Hu* 
Trinity, was foumled in man no, that was 
Adam oiir fori'l'adir, of earth oon porsonne, 
and Eve of A<lam the secundc pei soiie : 
ami of them botii w'as tlio third persone. 
At tlie dotli of a manuo three bellis shnldo 
bo rongo, as bis knyll, in worelieppe of 
the 'rriuotee, and for a womaime, who 
ivas the secundc pewsone of tlio 'rrinetoo. 
two bellis should ho ruugeu.” 

In “ 'I'lio Shoe])]\eai‘ds (h'>cription of 
laiue,” by Sir W. Jlaleigh, in Englands 
Helicon,” 1000, are the kjllowiug lines, 
in which tlio Passing Bell is termed 
the Sanneiug Bell : 

‘‘ M'rlihvii.'i. Sheeplieard, winds Lone, 1 
pray tlioe tell 

Fansius. It is that fountaine, and tliat 
well, 

Whoro pleasure ami ri^{>{ utauco <livell. 

It is perhaps tind sauniang licll, 

That tolos all into heaueii or lu‘11, 

And this is Lone as I heaid tell.” 

In The Mrrtiiuj of (JoHoiit.'i (it (in Ordi- 
fidi'fl, ItiOl, it is called the San nee Bell, 
where Siguior Strainazoon says ; “ Stool e, 
the mad butchir, squoakos sbrilk r then tin' 
Sauuce Bell at Westminster.” .Vs for 
the title of “ Soul ih'll,” as tliat hell is 
.sometimes called, which they toll after .a 
person’.s breatli is out. if tbey mean f»y 
it that it is a call upon ms to pray for the 
soul of the decoa.sod person, 1 know not 
how the Church, of Piiigland can bo do- 
fendcsl against tlie charge of those who, 
in this instance, would seem to tax UiS 
witli pr.ayiug for the dead. See Bi.shop 
Hairs A])olngy against the Brownists.” 
“ Wc call them.” .says the Bishop, ibid, 
p. 5fi8, “ Soul Bells, for that tliey signify 
the departure of the soul, not for that they 
help the passage of the soul.”-— Bourne. 

The following is a description of a 
Funeral or Dead Peiile; ^ being cus- 
tomary not only in this City of liondon, 
upon the deatli of any person that i.s a 
member of any of the honourable Societies 
of Ringers tlioroin, (but likewise in most 
countries and towns in England, not only 
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Upon the deaxh of a ringer, but like\|i6e of ! a fellow-feeling of their eommftn 
any young man cr woman,) at the fineral j tality.” I find the following in the ” or- 
of every such person to ring a peal ; which | cester Articles of Visitation, 1662 : Doth 
peal ought to be different from those for j the parish clerk or sexton take care to 
mirth and recreation, (as the inusick at i admonish the living, by tolling of a 
the funeral of any master of musick or passing-bell of any that are dying, thereby 
the ceremony at the funeral of any to meditate of tiieir ofrn deaths, and t.<> 
person belon^V.T to military discipline) commend the other’s weak condition to 
and may be ^rfonned t wo diflereiit i the mercy of GcxlP” In similar Articles 
ways: the one is by ringing the hells 'for the Diocese of 8t. David in the same 
round at a sot pull, thereby keeping I year, I read as follows : “ Doth the parish 
theiSi up so as to delay their striking, i clerk, or sexton, when any person is pass- 
that there may be the flistance of • ing out of this life, upon notice being 
three notes at least, (according to the : giv'en him thereof, toll a bell, as hath been 
true compass of ringing ui)o]i otlier acciistome^l, that the neighbours may 
occasions,) between lx?!! and hell : and thereby he wanuHl to rocommeml the dying 
having gone round one whole pull every i to the grace and favf)ur of G<xl?” 

bell, (except tlie tenor,) fo s€jt and stand : ; Among the many objections of the 
whilst the tenor rings one pull in the same Bnuvnists, it is laid to the charge of the 
compass as before ; and this is to be clone ; Church of England, that though we deny 
whilst the person decea.^d ns bringing to 1 the doctrine of Purgatory and teach the 
the ground ; and alter ho is interred, to | contrary, yet how well our practice suits 
ring a short peal of round ringing, or j ^'jth it may be considerecl in our ringing 
clianges in true time and cx.mpass and so of hallowwl bells for the soul. Pennant 
conclude. 1 he other way is call’d buffet- says : that in the 18th century ibo Passing 
ing the bells, that is, by tying pieces of Bell was punctually sound eel. mention 
leather, old hat, or any other thing that this,” he says, “be'eause idle niceties have, 
IS prelty yock. round the ball of the clap- great towns, often caused the disuse. It 
per of each bell, and then by ringing them originattKl before the Reformation, to give 
as before js shewn, they make a most dole- .notice to the priest to do the last duty 
lul and moiirniiil sound : concluding with i of extreme unction to the departing per- 
a short peal after the funeral is over, i f^on^ in ho hail no other a<lmoniti()n. 
(nie clappers being clear as at other • The canon (67) allows one sliort peal after 
times:) which \vay of buffeting IS most ; death, one other before the funeral, and 
practisd in this City of London. Latu- ; other after the funeral. Th (3 second is 
panologia, l/o3, p, 200. 1 ^till in use, and is a single bell 

The following clause in the '' Advertise- 1 solemnly tolled. The third is a merry 
merits for due Order,” &c. 1565, is much ; peal, rung at the request of tlie relations; 
to our purpose:^ Item, that when anye : as if, Scythian like, they rejoiixxl at the 
Christian botlie is in passing, that the bell ! csCfOpe of the depart-e<l out of this trouble- 
be tolled, and that the curate be speciallio j some 'world. 

calleil for to coinforte the sicke person; j '^ede, speaking of the death of the Ab- 
iind after the time of his passinge, to ringo j hess of St. Hilda, tells us, that one of the 
no more but one shovte peale; and one | sisters of a distant monastery, as she was 
borore the bunall, and another short peeping, thought she heard the weli-knowui 
peale after the buriall.” I find the fol- I Round of that bell which called them to 
lowing in t;he York Articles (any year till j prayers, when any of them had departetl 
1640) : yjNVhether doth your dark or sex- j this life. The abbess had no sooner heard 
ton, when any one is passing out of this tliis, than she raise<l all the sisters and 
life, neglect to toll a hell, ha\ung notice calk*d them into the church, where she 
thereof : or, the party being detid, doth he oxhorkxl them to pray fervently, and sing 
suffer any more ringing than one short j a requiem for the soul of their mother, 

peale, and, before his burial one, and after ! Lib. iv, 0. 23. 

the same another P” Inquiry is also j In Hooper’s “ Funeral Oration,” 1549, 
uirccte<l to bo made, “ whether at the ! oorurs this .dngular passage: “'riievr 
death of any there be any supersuiious : renifKlyos bo folyshe and to be mockefl at, 
nngingP’ In the C bichest or Articles of : ;i.s the lyngynge of belles, to ease the 
Enqiup’ 1638, under the lieaxl of Yisita- j pnvne of the dead wvtbe other as if 
tion of the sicke and persons at the point . Uie purpose of tolling the Passing Bell has 
of death, we read r “In the meane-time boon intended to give an easy passage to 
IS there a passing-bell tolled, that they , the dying person. The following passage' 

who are within the hearuig of it ruay be i is from Vernon : “ If they shoulde tolle 

mov<xi in their private devotiouf to re- i theyr belles (as they did in good Kynge 
commend the slate of the departing soule i Edwaixles dayes) when any botlye is draw- 
in^j the nands of their Redeemer, a duty ring to his ende and departinge out of 
wmeh all Uiru+ians are bound to, out of ‘ this worlde, for to cause all menne to praye 
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unto Gcxl for hiiHj that of his accnstomod 
goodnesse and mercye, he' should vouch- 
safe to reoeave him unto his mereye* 
forgovinge him all his sinnes: Their ring- 
ingo shuld liave bettor appearance and 
should he more covforinabJo to the ann- 
ciente Catholioke Gliurche.^’ Ihmting of 
Purgatory to Death, fol. (iO. 

In Birrors '‘Diary/’ is the following 
curious entry : “ loG(i. The 25 of October, 
vord came to the tonne of Kdinburghe, 
Ivome the Quoine, her Majestic wes 
deadly seike, and desyrit y® bells to be 
runge, and all y® peopill to resort to y* 
kirk to pray for lier, for she wes so seike 
that none lipned her life.” Fragm. of 
Scotixh JTistonj, 171H). ^Miere is, as may 
be supposed, no want of literary alliisioiiB 
to the present topic. 

There is a passage in Shakespear’s 
'‘ Henry tlie Fonrtli,” .1000, which proves 
that our pf)et has not I)een a more accurate 
observer of nature than of the manners 
and customs of liis time : 

“ And his tongue 

Sounds over after as a sullen bell 

Denioinlx.'r’d knolliiig a departing 
friend.” 

In Hey wood’s “Rape of Lucreco,” first 
pnnte<l in 1<»(KS, \’aloi*ius says: “Nay if 
he bo dying, as 1 eould wish ho were, I’le 
ring out his fnnorall ])eale, and this it is: 

‘ ‘ ( ‘( >j f j (> lift, and ha rke , 

1’he hell <l(.»th towle, 

Foi' some but now 
Departing sonlo. 

Ami was not that 
Some ominous fowle, 

'Fhe batt, t he night- 
Grow , or screech-ow-le. 

'Fo tlie.se I heare 
The wild w'olfe liowde 
In tills black night 
That soenis to skowde. 

All these rrjy black- 
Tlooke shall in-rowlo. 

For hark, still, still, 

The bell doth tow’le, 
b'or some but now- 
Departing sowde.” 

Fuller write.s : “Hearing a Passiug- 
Boll, I prayed that the sick man might 
ha ve, til rough Christ, a .safe voyage to 
his long lioine. Aftertvards I iinderstoocl 
that the party \yas dead some hour,^s before ; 
and, it seems in some places of London, 
the tolling of the hell i.s but a preface of 
course to the ringing it out. Bells are 
better silent than thus telling lyes. What 
is this but giving a safe alarme to men’s 
devotions, to make them to be i-eady arme<l 
with their prayers for the assistance of 
such Avho have already fought the good 
yea and gotten the conquest? Not 
to say that men’s charity herein may be 


fSiispocred of superstition in praying for 
I the dead.” Good thoughts in 
\ Timr.Sy 1047, p. 2. Zouch .says: “The 
I Soul-bell was lolled before the departure 
I of a per.son out of life, ms a signal for 
i goml men to offer up tlier yirayers foi* the 
j dying. Hence tlie abuse vrominencod of 
I praying for the <lead,/ He is citing 
! Donne’s Letter to Wottou in verso : 

“ And thicken on you now, a.s prayer* 
a.secnd * 

'Fo lleaven on troop.s at a good man’s 
Pa.s.sing Bell.” 

Walton’s I UA'es, 1.790, p. 1-M. 

“Bing out yonr belles, lot mourning 
shewes be .sjiread, 

For Lone is doiwl.” 

Euf ft (uuU lldiron, 1600. 

“ Make me a straiiie speake groaning 
like a bell, 

Tliat towdes departing soules.” 

- Mar.ston’s irorZ,\v, 1633, sign, p 5 verso. 

“Hark, hark! wliat noise is this; a 
Passing lUdl, 

j That doth our own fate in an others 

I . 

j Sj)ar.ko’.s SciuilUuJa Mtarls, 1052. 

! There a proverb : 

I “When thou dost hear a toll or knell, 
i Then thijik upon thy Passing Bell.” 
C!omp. (Ja tjoii-iielL 

In Copley’s “Wits, Fits, and Fancies,” 
1505, w'o find that the Passing Bell w’as 
antiently rung while the person was dying. 
“ A gentleman lying voi*y sicko abed, 
heard a Passing Bell ring out, and said 
unto hi.s physition, tell me Maister Doctor, 
is yonder musicke for my dancing?” 
Again, concerning “The ringing out at 
the burial,” is this anecdote: “A rich 
churle and a beggor w’ere buried, at one 
time, in the same church-yar<l, and tlie 
belles rung out araaiiio for the miser: 
Now’, the wise-acre his son and executor, 
to the end of tlie worlde might not tliinke 
that all tliat ringing w’as for the begger, 
but for his father, hyre<l a trnmpettor to 
stand all the ringing-wliile in tlio belfrie, 
and between e every peale to sound his 
trumpet, and proclaime alonde and say : 
SifTes, thi.s next i>eale is not for R. but 
i for Mai.ster N. his father.” 

Distinction of rank was preserved in the 
North of England iii the tolling of the 
Soul Bell. A high fee annexed excludes 
the common people and apjiropriates to 
the death of persons of consequence the 
tolling of the great bell in each church 
on thi.s occasion. There, too, a bell is 
tolled, and sometimes chimes are rung, a 
little before the burial, and while they are 
conducting the corpse to church. They 
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chime or ring, too, nt some plncesy^ while April. I know not why these rites were? 
the grave is filling up. This was noted by | confined in the calendar to the 12th of 
Durandus. In England in the 17th cen- i March, as the moveable feast and fasta 
tury, a fee of 20/- was cliargeti for ringing j are not noted there. Perhaps Passion 
either a forenoon or afternoon peal ; this i Sunday migiit fall on the 12th of March, 
took place at the deaths of Edmund ; the year the calendr.r was written or 
Shakovspear tiivi.actor, the poet^s brother, j printed in. However that bo, one cannot 
in 1607, ami ol Laurence Fletcher the : doubt of their having belonged to what 
actor in 1608; W. C. Hazlitt’s Shakts- i Durandus calls Passion Sunday. 
pear': Tlirnsdf and his Work, 1003, p. i in Kandal Holmes* “Academy of .\i’“ 
49. « There .seems to bo nothing intende<l ; ruory and Blazon,** 1088, p. 130, 1 find tho 
at present by tolling the Passing Bell, but i following ; “ Carlo Sunday is the second 
to inform the neiglibourhood of any per- j Sunday before Easier, or the fifth Sunday 
son’s interment. | from Shrove Tuesday.** Marshal, in his^ 

At Hadloigh, in Suffolk, as late at. all ! “Observations on tho Saxon Gospel 
events as 1878, this bell was rung twelve j elucidates tho old namo (Caro) of thi.s 
hours after death, and at the conclusion : Sunday in Lent. Ho tells us that “t lie 
there uere nine knells for a male and six | Friday on which Christ was crucifuxl i.'i 
for a female. The charge made by the i in Gorman, both Guio Frey tag a tul 

authorities of the church varierl according 1 Carr Fryotag.’* That the word Karr 
to the fee paid; for the XTnion Bell, pro- signifies a satisfaction for a line or 
claiming tho exit of a pauper, it was only i penalty ; and that Care, or Carr Sunday, 
3/-. Vi nUoviVii Pic asayit Days in Pleasant ; was not unknown to tho English in In’;. 
Places^ 1878, p. 36. ; time, at least to such as lived among old 

Passion Dock. -In tho North of i 

England, they iuake a horb-pudding, ; 1 he ‘ Popish Kingdom ’ of Naogeorgus^ 

composcKl, among other ingredients, of the i by Googo, lo/O, ha.s the 

pa.s.sion-dock, on Good I'V'iday, and it is i fol'owiug summary for (;are or Pasnoiv 
considered an indispemsable feature. Fn- I »^^^*‘day : 

less the custom arose from a desire (o • “Now comes tho Snml.ay forth, of this 
perpetuate the recollection of the Passion i same groat and lioly Inst : 

in every possible way, it i.s difficult to j Hero doth the Pope tho sfiiiven blesse, 
assign an origin to it. absoluing thorn at last 

Passiori Play. For tho perfor- | From all their sinnos; and of the Jowes 

manoes of this nature in England in early i the law ho doth allow, 

tirae.s, see HazlitFs Warton, 1871, ii, ' As if the power of GckI had not .sufficient 

232-3, «and for Italian prototypes in 1298, • bene till now ; 

^c. ibid. 229, .See also lii.s Manual of Old ; Or that tho la^v of Moyses lu'ro were 
English Plays 1892, p. 175. still of force and might. 

In the Daily \ev\s of .April 2, 1870, | In tho.se same happie da ves, u lien Christ 
appeare<l the following paragraph : In the : aotli raigno with heavenlv light, 

course of next summer the celebrate<l The boyes with ropes of stravv dblJi Ira nm 
miracle play, the I assion ^ tho last relic of >^,11 vgly nion.ster hero, 

those religiou.s representations from which And call him death, whom from Ir.o 
the dramatic iitorature.s of all the mo<lorn towno, Avith prowd and soloiono 

nations of Europe are suppos<?<l to have cherii, 

sprung, wdll again he performed in the To hiiles and valleyes they conucy. and 
Bavarian village of Obor-Ammergau. 'I’he village.s thereby, 

parish voAved to undert.ike the repro.s- From whence they stragling doe returno, 
ontation in 1633, in order to escape tlie woll beaten commonly. 

and the piece was first performed Thus children also beare, with spearos, 
Jp voto in the folhuving year. It was thoir cracknellos round about, 

repeated every ten year, s till 1671 , and then ! And two they haue, whereof tho one is 
again in 1680, from wliich time till tho | called .somnior stout, 

present it has been played every docon- Apparaldo all in greouo, and drest in 

nium. There can be 110 doubt that the ywuthfull line arraye ; 

play itself is older than 1633, and though Tho other AVinter, clad in mosso, with 

some slight changes have been made it has hearo all hoaro and gray© ; 

remained essentially unaltoroti. The.se two togither fight, of which tlio 

Passion Sunday.— Ilite.s, peculiar. palrao doth Sommer get. 

it should seem, to Good Friday, Avere nswl j From hence to meato they go, and all 
on this day, which the Church of Rome ! with wine their Avistles wet. 

called therefore Passion Sunday. | The other toyes that in this time of holly 

Passjon or Carling Sunda> might often j . faste.s appoare, 
happen on this djiv. Easter alw^ays fell | I loth to tell, nor order like, i.s used 

betw'oon the 2lst of'March and the 25tli of | every wlieare.** 
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Patrick’s Day, St.— St. Patrick is 
mentioned in the “ Prophecy of St, Ber- 
ohan,” A.D, 101)4-7 : 

** Erin shall not be witlioiit a wise one 

After Bridget and Patrick of great 
deeds,** • 

This is Mr, Skene* s translation of the 
original Irish in his edition of the *‘Chroiii- 
elos of the Piets and Scots,** 1867. Ho 
Jias there also given extracts fiom Jocc- 
line*s Life (1185), and from what is 
generally known as the Vita Tripartita.** 
There are sovernl later biograpliics. 

The shamrock is said to be worn by the 
Irish, upon the anniversary of tliis saint, 
for the lollowiiig reason. AVhoii tlie saint 
proachod the gospel to the pagan Irish, lie 
iilustrate<.l the <loctrino of the 'trinity by 
showing them a trefoil, or three-leaved 
gras.s w'itli one stalk, wfiich operating to 
their conviction, the .shamrock, which is 
a hiiTuile of this gr.'iss, was ever after- 
wards worn iijion lUi.s Saint’s aiiuiversary 
to com mem orate Ihe event. Spenser, in 
his “View of the State of Ireland,** I0O6, 
speaking of “tlioso late warre.s of Moun- 
.ster,** before “a most rich and pleutifivll 
•eountrey, full of coriio and cattle,** says, 
tl'iO inhabitants were rediice<i to such 
4li.stre.ss tliiii, “ if they found a plot of 
watenu'esses or sliamVock.s tlicre, they 
•il<;cked a:s to a feast for Mie lime.** 

Jones tells us that “ St. ]*a trick, the 
Apostle of Irelami, is .said to be the son 
:>f Oalj)liuruius and (/onoha.. lie was born 
in l*eml>nike.siiirc (or rather Carnarvon- 
shire) about ilio year J73. His original 
Welsh name was Maenwyn, and his ec- 
olosiastical name of Patriciii.s was given 
iiini by Pope (kdestine, when he con- 
.’Noorated liim a hislio]), .and sent liim 
'mis.sioner int.) Ii’eliiml, to convert the 
Irish, in JJJ. AVhen St. Patrick larKhxl 
jiear AVicklow, (lie inhabitants were 
Toady to stcjne him for attempting 
an innovation in the religion of tlveir 
ance.stors- Ho requested to he heard, and 
<?xplaiiKxl unto them that Cod is an omni- 
potent, sacml spirit, who cieatoil lieaven 
:and earth, ami that the 'I'riiiity i,s con- 
laiiied in the Ihiity : hnt they were 
reluctant to giA'o credit to hi.s w’ords. St, 
Patrick, therefore, pluck<Ml a trefoil from 
the gnnind, and expo.stulated with the 
Hiherni;:in.s : Is it not as po.ssihle for the 
Father, Son, and Holy (Jhost, as, for these 
"three leaves to grow' upon a. single stalk, 
’rhen the Irish were immediately con- 
vince<l of their error, and wore solemnly 
baptised by St. Patrick.” *rhe Britisli 
Druids and Bards had an extraordinary 
veneration for the number three. 

” Betwocm May Day and harvest,** ob- 
sserves Sir H. Piers, ‘M)utter, new cheese 
sirid curds, and shamrocks, are the foo<l of 
the meaner sort all thi.s season.” Shir- 


ley’s play of “ St. Patrick for Ireland,** 
1(540, merely relates the first landing of the 
Saint in Ireland and the introduction of 
Christianity into that country. A s4,cond 
part was aiiiiouncwl, but does not seem to 
have been produced, 

Air. Thoma.s AVright, in. 1844, devoted 
to the singular subject /f St. Patrick*s 
Purgatory a .small octavo volume; and it 
will be unnecessary therefore to dw’ell upon 
it at any length liere : but it may, be 
mentioned that an ancient French fahJian 
exi.st.s. ffuinded on thi.s tradition, ami is 
in.seited in Le C rand’s Collection, from 
which it was traiisfcvrrcxi to a little volume, 
published in 1786, under the title of “'lales 
of the 'iAvelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.** 
An early Fnglish nietrical version, calhxl 
“ Owain Miles,” is preserved in the Auch- 
iiileck .MS,, and was jirinuxl (with a few 
other pieces from vh.e same sourer*) in 1837. 
The aci'oiiiit which Henry .lones, Bi.shop 
of Clogher, give.s of this place in his tract 
of 1647, convoys a poor iilea of it.s condi- 
I tion and character, lie de.scribe.s it as “a 
i beggarly hole.” 

Perliap.s one of the most complote sum- 
; Tuario.s of the St, Patrick’s Purgatory 
literature is that given by Turnbull in 
; liis Iiitrfxluction to the ru'io7i.s of Tinidah\ 
i 88, I843. Hut comp, llazlitt’s I/u/idhoo/i-, 
i 432, 447, 61t). ami BihL roll, i, 323, 402, 
ii, 606, iii, 305, iv, 70, 180. About 1405 
one AVilhc'lm von iloruock printed at 
Me in in in gen and addre.ssed to the Duke- 
’ of AViirtomhurg a poem Dr. rurfjator’H} 

: (Hid Patrkij, A copy i.s in the Iluth 
; library. 

In “ Overbury’s Characters,** when des- 
cribing a foot-man, he says, “ *Tis 
impossible to draw his picture to Hu? life, 

^ cau.se a man must take it as lie*.s running ; 
only this, horse.s are usually let blond on 
I St. Stevorfs Day : on St. Patrick’s he 
I takes rent, and is drencht for all the yeare 
after.” M. Salverte, in his work on the 
“ Occult Sciences,” 1843, (piotes Gerva: e 
. of Tilbury, for Hie legend that to do hom- 
ago to a saint revered iu Irohuid (St. 
Patrick) the lisli rise from tho sea on the 
day of hi.s fe.stival, pass in proces.sion 
before hi.s altar, and then di.siippear. ,M. 
Salverte accounts for this .super.stition by 
suppo.sing that it originated in the ainnuil 
shoals of Jierring, niackorol, and tunny on 
the coast in the syiring, in Hie neighlxmi- 
Iio<k 1 of the church dedicattnl to the Saint. 
But. this hypoHiosis in not extremely 
plausible. 

Tlie u.sage.s in London associated with 
this aiiuiversary are yet maintained. The 
following is from Hie Glohc. new.spaper of 
March 17, 1897: 

“ 'ro-<iay being St. Patrick’s Day, the 
i band of the Coldstream Guarils, which did 
. duty with the detachment of the regiment 
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mounting the Queen*s Guard in. Lon- 
don, played a choice selection of Irish 
music in the courtyard of 8t. James's 
Palace in the morning during the cere- 
mony of changing the guaixl. Earlier in 
the day tlie drununors and lifers of the 
Grenadier Gav^vds at Chelsea Harracks 
played a nurnbei of Irish airs. Sprigs of 
real and artificial shamrock were worn 
extensively by the Irisli revsidenb in AYesi- 
minster, Cludsea, and other parts of 
London, anfl in many instances tlie day 
was observe<l as a holiday hy the labourers 
at the gas works and otlier large places 
of business. A number of Irislimon at- 
tended the early serviees at the Catholic 
chapels, and in accordance with the Truce 
of St. Patrick, instituted by the late 
Canlinal Manning, liave pledged them- 
selves to abstain from ifitoxicatiug liquors 
for the day, to prevent the riotous s(;enes 
prevalent years ago on their national 
holiday. The day was eelebraled by tlie 
military at .Dublin, Aldershot, and other 
stations, in the usual way.’’ 

Paiul’s Churchf St. — The then well- 
known profanations of St. Paiirs Church 
are tlius eniinierate<l by Pilkiugton : “The 
south alley for vsuryc and Puperye, the 
north for Simony and tlie Morse faire in 
the niiddest for all kinds of bargains, 
inetin^es, brawlinges, iniirthors, con- 
spiracies, and the font for ordinary 
paimentes of money, are so well knowoii 
to all ineniio as the begger know’cs his 
dhslie.’' BurnytHje of Paalcs^ 1503, sign. 
0 5. This is illustrated by ibe wTiters 
of the next reign and of the Civil War 
poriocl ; see the tract entitkMj : The MccU 
ing of Gallants at an Onlinaru:, or, the 
Walkes in Powlcs, 1004. The Puritan 
Kohliei's, according to ihe paniphleteers, 
spar+xl no pains to shew their contempt 
for the place. 

^In Dekkers “Dead Tearme,’' 1007, sig- 
riat. D 4, 8t. Paul’s Steeple is intro<lu(xxl 
as describing the company walking in the 
body of the church, and among other 
things, the w'riter says: “What hiyinge 
of heads is llicre together and sifting of 
the brains, .still and anon, as it grower 
towardo.s eleven of the clocke, (even 
among.st tho.so that wear guilt rapiers by 
their sides,) where for that noorie tfiey 
may shift from Duke Humfrey, and Ix'e 
furnished witli a dinner, at Sf)nie meaner j 
man's table." Aftonvard.s ho observes: 

“ What byting of the thumbs to beget 
quarrels:" adding that, “at one lime, 
in one and tlie same ranke, yea, foote by 
footo, and^ elbow by elbow, slnill you see 
walking, the knight, the gull, the gallant, 
the. upstart, the gentleman, the clowne, 
tlie captain, the appei-squire, the lawyer, 
the usurer, Mie cittizen, the bankorout, 
the seboUer, the beggar, the doctor, the 


ideofc, the ruffian, the cheater, the puritaii, 
the cut-throat, the liye men, the low-men, 
the true inan, and the thiefe ; of all trades 
and professions some, of all countryos 
sonic. Thus whilest devotion krieeles at 
her prayers, iloth profjAiation walke under 
her nose in eoritompt of religion." Comp. 
Duke Humphrey, 

Paul’s bay, St. — (Jan. 25). In the 
Uomau Calendar it; is called Dies 
.^llgyptiacus (an unlucky day.) But no 
explanation scorns ever to have been 
offered of the origin of thi.s opinion or 
feeling, and the same may be said of the 
statement which folloivs. Mospinian tells 
us that it is a critical <lay with the vulgar, 
indicating, if it bo clear, abundance of 
fruits; if wimly, foretelling wars; if 
domly, the pestilonco ; if rainy or snowy, 
it prognosticates dearnes.s and scarcity : 
according to the oltl liatin versos, thus 
translated in Biiunio : 

‘“If St. Paulhs Day be fair and clear. 
It doth belhle a happy y('ar ; 

Tf hlustoring winds do blow aloft, 
Then wairs will trouble our realm full 
oft ; 

And if it cluwice to siiow or rain, 

Then will bo dear all sort.s of grain." 

Wiilsford, in hiwS “Nature’s Secrets," p. 
115, gives the verses as follows : 

“.If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear. 
It <loos boride a bappy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 

Then will bo dear all kimls of grain : 

If clouds or mists do dark the skio, 
Great store of birds ami beasts shall die ; 
Ami if the wunds do fly aloft, 

I’hen wars shall vex tlie king<lonio oft." 

Macbyn the Diarist notices the aunuai' 
pro(;es.sion to St. Paul’s on January 25,. 
1557-8, There was," says he, “ a gocKlly 
pnK‘e.s.sion at St. Paul’s, 'rhero was a 
priest of every imrryche of the dyosses of 
l.ondun, with a cope, and the bishop of 
Lomliin wavTong ys myter ; ,ind after earn 
I a fat bock, ami ys }w.vj with the homes 
! bonio a-pono a baiier-pole, and xl horiie.s 
I hloliyng a-for tho boko and be-hynd." 
j 'Phis custom originated in 1375 un<icr 
I circum.staiices wiiich are fully detailed in 
i the “ Book of Days." 

! -Kniglit in his Life of Drasmus^ 1720, 
notices this custom of bringing in proces- 
sion into the cluirch the head of a deer, 
lixwl on the top of a long spear or pole, 
“'with the w hole company blowing IluntcrR 
Horns in a sort of hideous manner; and 
w'ith this rude pomp they go up to the 
High Altar, and offer it there. You would 
think them all the mad Votaries of 
Diana." In relation to this usage it is^ 
be.st to refer to tho tenure of the land at 
Westlee in Essex, as the offering seeinsi 
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to have been connected with the grant 
made to Sir William Le Baud by the 
canons of St. Paul’s. 3 Edward I. 

Paul’s Evil, St.~A name gi\"en to 
the falling sickness. 

Paul’s Pitcher-Day.- (Jan. 24). 
This is a red letter day, as the late Mr. 
Couch of Bodmin point.e<l out, among the 
Cornish tinners, flis words are these: * 
“ The first red-letter day in the tinner’s 
calendar is Paul’s PitcheiMlay, or the eve 
of Paul’s Tide (January 24th). It is 
marke<I by a very curious and inexplicable 
custom, not only among tin-streamers, but 
also in the mixe<l mining and agricultural 
town and neighbourhocxl of Bo<lmin, and 
among the sea-faring population of Pad- 
vstow. The tinner’s nuxio of observing it 

is as follow.s : On the day before the 

Feast of St. Paul, a water-xiitclier is set 
up at a convenient distance, uiul pelte<l 
with stones until entirely demolishes.!. 
The men then leave their work, and ad- 
journ into a neighbouring alo-hoiiso, where 
a now pitcher, bought to reidaco the old 
one, is successively fillcxl arul emptied, and 
the evening is given up to merriment and 
luisnile. On inquiry whether some dim 
notion of the origin and meaning of this 
custom remained among those who still 
kecqi it up, 1 find it generally held to be 
an ancient festival intended to celebrate 
the <lay when tin was first tinmed into 
metal,- in fact, the discovery of smelting. 
It is the occasion of a revel, in which, as 
an ohl streamer observes, tliero is an 
open rebellion against the water-drinking 
system which is enforced upon them whilst 
at work.” 

The custom of observing Paul’s Pitcher 
Night, is probably half-forgotten even in 
Cornwall at the present time, where many 
of the ancient; provimual usages have been 
sufferer! to <lie out; hut Mr, Couch found 
it in full vigour so recently as 1859. The 
boys of ihwlmin parade the town with 
pi tellers, and into every house where the 
door can be opone<l, or has been inadvert- 
ently left so, they hurl a ” Paul’s pitcher.” 
.Punishing the youngsters is very much 
like the story of Mrs. Glasse and tlxo hare : 
first catch, them. The urchins cry, as they 
throw the pitcher : 

“ Paul’s eve, 

And here’s a heave.” 


to invite every passenger to kjss the post, 
whereupon, if he complied, they gave him 
a name, and he was to choose one of them 
for his godfather; but upon his refusal, 
he was bumped against the post. .Leland’s 
“Collectanea,” ed. 1770, p. Ixxvi. 

PaXr -A tablet or disj i.if woml, metal, 
ivory, or glass used in inie service of the 
church both in England and abroad as a 
means of passing the kiss of jxeace from 
the ixriest (rep resent ing Christ) to# the 
I congregation. ’J’ho pax occurs in the Kng- 
I lish ritual as far bade as the 13th century. 

! Antiqvanjj July, 1897. Comp. Nuptial 

I VUJqCfs. 

I Pa.x-ca.ke< — A cake distributed in 
I former times on Palm Sunday at Ijelluck 
i Ch u rob , 11 anipsh i re . 

I Pea.riCi — Jamieson defines pearie, 

I “ that instniiuent of play ustnl by boys 
in Scotland, which in England is called a 
peg-top.” It seems to have been riame<) 
from its exact resemblance to a jxear. 
The humming-top of England is in Seot- 
hin<l denominated a thench pearie, 
Iirobably as having been originally im- 
portetl from France. .Tn Boyer’s Diction- 
I ary, “ fairo line dxole” is rendercHl “to 

I Peascod Wooing:.~-Grose tells us 
I that a’'” scalding of peas is a custuiu in the 
i .Vorth of boiling the <‘ommr>ii grey peas in 
; tlie shell, and eating iheni witli butter and 
; salt, first shelling them. A beau, shell 
: and all, is x)ut into one of tlu? pea-pfxls : 

■ whoever gets tliis bean is to be first nuv;’- 
i rie<l.” If a young woman, while slie is 
! shelling peas, meets witli a xxhI of nine, 
the first young man who crosses the 
tlireshokl afterwards is to be her husban<l. 

.In the AVhithy Glossary,” quoted by 
.'VtkinsoM, tlii.s i.s calUxl iiea-scalding, ami 
IS described as “ a kind of popular festi- 
vity, at w'hich green peas scalded, or 
slightly boiled with their pcxls on, are the 
main <li.sh. Being set on the table in the 
nii<lst of the party, each person dips his 
peascxxl in a common cup of butter an<( 
salt, made tluid by the heat of the stimm - 
ing mass, and extrju't.s the pc.ss by the 
agency of bis teeth.” Hey wood, in his 
“ Fayr Maydo of tlie .Excliange,” 1007, 
iiitnxluces a scene in front of the Criiiple 
of Eancliurch’s shop, and makes one of 
tlie characters say : 


The origin of the practice has not been 
stated; it is doubtful whether it will ever 
bo discovertxl. The author of the fore- 
going distich does not seem to have 
possessed a very poetical or musical ear. 

Paul’s Stumpi St. In Bagford’s 
day (1714), a past near Billingsgate was 
known as St. Paul’s Stump, and it w'as 
an usage which had grown ob-solete oven at \ 
that time, for iho porters who plieil there ' 


“Now for my true loves handkercher ! 
these ilow'ors 

Are pretty toys, are very pretty toys. 
Oh, but methiiiks the peascod would ilo 
better, 

The poasco<l and the blossom w'onderful ! 

But here’s the question -whether my 

love, or no, 
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Will seem content ? Ay, there the game 
<lolh go; 

And yet I’ll pawn my head he will ap- 
plaud 

The peasccKl and the llow'r, niy pretty 
choice. 

For what is loving a tliiiuj in heart, 

Loves not the c junterfoit, tluV made by 
Art ?” 

Perhaps this is tljo oldest allusion to 
the ^belief of our ancestors, that the 
<livi?iation by the poascod was an infallible 
eritoriou in "love affairs, lirowne, in his 
■■ Pastorals,’’ Pill, says; 

‘^'rhc peascod grecne, oft with no little 
toylo, 

He’d sock for in the fattest fertil’st 
soilo, 

An<l rend it froni the stalko to bring it 
to lier. 

And in her bosom for accept a nee avooo 
lier.^’ 

in “As You Like It,” Toiieh.stone has 
these observations put into his nioutli : 
“ I renioiubor, when 1 was in love, I broke 
luy sword upon a stone, and bid liim take 
that for (doming anight to Jane Smile: 
and I reniomhor the kissing of her but let, 
ivn^l the cow’s dugs that her pretty chopp’d 
hands had milk'd; and 1 remeun her the 
uiioing of a peascod instead of iior; from 
whom I took two cods, and giving her 
them again, said, with weeping tears, 
wear these, for uiy sake.” I'liis super- 
stition is also illn.stratt^i hy Gay, in his 
^'Pastorals;” and there are still persons 
who put faith in its elbcacy. Jn the Xorth 
of England aixl in Scotland, it is, or was, 
a custom If) rub with peastrtnv a girl to 
v. h(»m her lover had not been true. In 
Devonshire Ibere is a pj(>\er!): 

W'i’.iter tune for sliooing ; 

Pea.sc'xi time for wooing.” 

Peepini^ Tom of Coventry. - 

See ii alii •.roll in v. ,and Wara'irh (kixfU’ 
i-md //,s Kuris, by LadN Warwick, lOflrl, cli. 
iv. 'I he story of Po(vpii)g Tom appears to 
in; VO been an aftergrowtii from the ori- 
ginal GtKliva legeml. 

Peg-fiched. - A AVost-country 

game. See Ifalliwoll in v. 

Peg: in the Rinff. A mcKle of play- 
ing at top. See Halliwell in v. 

Pclica.n. — Philip de Thaun, in his 
Anglo-Norman liestjary, circa 1120, in- 
troduces the common fallacy respecting 
the pelh-an, as follows : Of such a nature 
it is, when it comes to its young biixhs, and 
they are gn'al arxl handsome, and it tvill 
Lmdie them, cover them wiiliits wings; the 
little birds are tif?rce, take to pecking it — 
de:*ire tp eat it, and pick out its two eyes; 
then it ptM.ks, jtkI takes them, and slays 
them wiiii toriiicnt; and thoreupon leaves 


j them — leaves them lying dead then re- 
I turns on the third day, is grieve<l to fiiul 
i them dead, and makes such lamentation, 
■ wiien it sees it.s little birds dead that 
: with its beak it strikes its b(^ly that the 
; blocHl is.sues forth ; the btood goes dropping, 
and falls on its young birds -the blood 
• lias such quality, "that by it they come to 

; life Wright’s Vopidar Treatises on 

; Sci.encf\ 18TI, pp. In .1 Short 

. lielafion of the ITircr Nile, 1609, where 
the writer (Sir Peter Wy<‘he) has been 
i speaking of the Bird of Paradise, he pro- 
: ceeds to say; ‘‘The Pelican has better 
credit, Icalled by Quevodo the self- 
. disciplining bird,) and hath been dis- 
I covered in the land of Angola, wlioro .sonie 
! were taken. I have seen two. Some will 
i have a scar in the breast, from a wound 
I of luu* «)wn making there, to ftHxl (as is 
I reporled) her young witii her own blond. 

; an a<‘tion which ordinarily suggests devout 
fancies.” ’('here seems to be here a ves- 
: tige of a eominon morbid jihenornenon in 
i maternity. 

Penny and Halfpenny Rents. 

---A form of tenure not uncommon in 
’ feudal times, the latter far rarer, however. 

In 1 l2r>-7, 5 Ifenry V"(., .Sii- Jojjn Asslic^ton 
i acquirt^l thoinaiuM of Ashton -under-Lyne 
at (lie lent of a penny a year. 

Penny Hop. — A country club of 
j dan(*or.s 4.n’ a ball among the lower classes, 
j where each perscui ])ays a penny to the 
I tkldler. Inst itutions of this clas.s, sliglitly 
i varied, still osist oven in the suburbs of 
I T;ondon, the place of aniuseinerit being a 
; loft or an empty chamber of some kind. 

Penny-lattice-house. An old 
j to j'lu for a very lf)\v ale-liouse. 

Penny-Prick. --For a notice of this 
game with counters T may refer to the 
notes to ” ’I’he English Courtier and the 
: Country Gentleman,” 1686, which was re- 
; printed in the Tondnufih Idhrar}/, 1868, 

: and wln'eli is a now title to Clril and 
Tneivi! Life, 1679. 

Penny Wedding:, In the ” Stati.s- 

ti-al Account of Scotland,” parish of 
Dniiny, Co, Elgin, we arc told, " a Penny 
Weddicig is when the expenco of the 
maniiige entertainment is not defrayed 
by the young couple, or their relations, 
but by a (*luf) among the guests. Two 
hundred people, of both sexes, will soine- 
; times bo convene<l on an occasion of this 
Mvind.” In the same work under 1709, 

; the E<litor obsorve.s “the scene whicli in- 
i volved every amusement and every joy of 
i #an idle and illiterate age, was tlie penny 
j bridal. Wlicu a pair were con tracted", 
i t)i<\y for a sti[)nlate<l consideration bespoke 
I their wwlding at a certain tavern, and 
i then ranged the country in every <lirectioii 
j to solicit guests. One, two, and even 
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three huiidrcHl would have convened on 
these occasions, to make merry at their 
own expence for two or more days. This 
scene of feasting, drinking, dancing, woo- 
ing, lighting, itc. was always eri joy^ with 
tiie highest rolisli, iand, until obliterated 
by a similar scene^ furnished ample 
materials for rural mirth and rural scan- 
<lal. Hut now the penny bridal is 
jcprobatod as an index of want of money 
and of want of taste.” 

Again, it is said: “Marriages in this 
^dace are generally conducttMl in the 
Parish of Avock, Co. Ross, in the style of 
penny wod<lirigs. Little other fare is 
provided except bread, ale, and whisky. 
The relatives, who assemble in the morn- 
ing, aj*o entertained with a dram and a 
drink gratis. Hut, after tlie ceremony is 
porfornuHl, every man pays foi* his drink. 
The ru'ighlnuirs thcii convene in great 
numbers. A Ikhller or two, witli perhaps 
a boy to scrape on an ol<l violoncello, are 
engage<i. A barn is allotted for the 
dancing, and a Iiouso for drinking. And 
tiius lliey make merry for two or three 
days, lill Saturday night. On the Sab- ; 
bath, after reUirniiig from church, the ; 
mari'ied couple give a sort of dinner or i 
entertaiiuiienl (0 tlio present friends on ' 
iMdh sides. So that these weddings, oji ; 
the whole, bring little gain or loss to the 
parties.” 

Penryn, Co. of CornwaII.--At 

this borougli towji, formerly also known 
as Penuoriii, tlio )uayor ha.s the right, 
said to 1)0 uni(nie, of electing a church- 
warden. 

Pension, 'riie meeting of tlie An- 
cients at (j 1 ray's Inn. See lialliwoll in v. 

Pentacle. -A iiguro of three tri- 
angle.s intersected, and formerly used as 
a chaijji. See Halliwell in v. 

Pepper Csikes. — Jn Yorkshire 
(Clovelaml) tlie children eat, at the Christ- 
jiias .season, according to Mr. Atkinson, 

“ a kind of gingerbread baked in large 
and thick cakes, or flat loaves,”’ called 
popptu-cakos. 1'hey are also usual at tlie 
birth of a cliild. “One of tlie.se cakes,” 
says Mr. A., “ i.s provideil and a cheese; 
tho latter is on a large platter, or disli, 
and tho iiepper-cako upon it. 'J lic cutting 
of tho Christmas elioeso i.'^ done by the 
master of the house on Christmas Eve, 
and i.s a ceiemony not to be lightly 
oiriittcx;!. All comor.s to tho hon.so are in- 
vited to i)ai’take of the pepper-cako and 
Christmas chee,se.” Cleveland Glossary, 
1868, in V. 

Perilous Days.— In tho “ Hook of 
Ivno\yIedgo,” w^hich includes the Proefica 
Ru.Hicorum, I find the following “Account 
of tho perilloiis dayes of every month.” 

“ lu the change of every moon be two 
dayes, in tho which what thing soever is 


begun, late or never, it shall ceme to no 
good end, and the dayes be full perjilous 
for many thing.s. In January, when tlie 
moon is three or four idaye.s old. In 
February, o or 7. In March, 6 or 7. 1 11 

April, r> or 8. May, 8 or 1). J une, 5 or 15. 
July, 3 or 13. August, 8 or 13, Sep- 
tember, 8 or 13. O(^?ober, 5 or 12. 
' November, 5 or 9. In December, 3 or 13. 
“Astronomers say, tliai six <laye.s in the 
year are pcM'illous of doatli : and tlierefore 
they forbid men to let blood on tlieui* or 
take any <lrink: that i.s to say, January 
tho Jld, July the 1st, Octolier the 2d, the 
last of April, August the flr.st, tlie last day 
going out of December. Tlie.se six dayes 
with great diligence ought to he kept, but. 
namely tiie latter throe, for all the veins 
; are then full. l'\)r then, whether man or 
liea.st be knit in them within .''Cven daye.s, 
or certainly within fourteen dayes, ho shall 
<jie. And if they take any drinks within 
i fifteeiie dayes, they shall die: and, if they 
oat any gno.so in the.so thrtH? dayes, within 
forty <^laye.s they shall die; ami, if any 
child be born in these three latter dayes, 
tlH‘y .sliall die a wicked death. 

“ .V.st ronorners and ;istrolog<n*s say. that 
in the beginning of Marcli, tho seventh 
night, or the fourteenth day. lot thee 
lilotid of tho right arm: and in the be- 
ginning'V)f Auril, tlie eleventh day, of tho 
left arm; and in the on<l (»f May, third or 
fifth day, on whether arm thou wilt; and 
thu.s, of all that year, thou .shall orderly 
be kept from tin? fever, tlie falling gout, 
the sister goiit, and losse of thy sight.” 
“The superstitious,” remarks Brockett, 
in hi.s “ North -Country Glossary,” 1.8-16, 

I “will neitlier borrow' mir lend mi any of 
• these <iays, lest (he arti<tle shonld he eni- 
i ploy<M] for evil purpo.ses.” 

! Persona. By one of the Constitu- 
; lions of Clarendon, TO Henry IT. a.d, 1165, 

: where the clergy is laid under subjectio.n 
: to the secular pow€w, it is eiiacied that all 
i archbi.shops and hisliop.s, “et universie per- 
; son (v mani (|ui de rege tenon t in eapite,”’ 
i are liable to serve the Crown as other 
I Barons. Parry’s Parliamenfs arul Covv- 
I ells of PnaUnul, 1839, p. 13. Here tlie 
w'oixl persona seems to be equivalenty to 
i the modern parson, and tlie form person 
, w*as long <Mnploved, tin* same being a 
1 repmseutat ive before God of the congre- 
gation. In 1*297, 8 Jolin, flu* King refjuires 
the Bishops aTid .\hl)()f.s to permit the 
Persona? and henefieed clergy to grant him 
a certain part of tlieir im-oine. Ibid. 2. 

I In 1236 wo find the exnrossion eccle- 
: siasficce persona-. JhuL 31. 

Peter. — A choice kind of Malaga 
wdne, popularly known as Peter -see --me , 
a corruption of Pe<irn-Ximencs. 

Peter ad Vincula, St.— The 

Chapel in tlie Tower of London so calUxl, 
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w'liere so many historical personages have 
been interred. With the exception of the 
Oliuroh of 8. Pietro in Vincoli at Romc\ it 
is .said to be the solo example of such a 
dedication. D. 0. Bell, Soticcs, 1877, p. 
3. In a parliament lield at Westminster, 
.July 25, 1337^ an inhabitant of Bcxlmin 
is conimaiKled ft attend there on Friday, 
the Feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (Aug. 
1). Parrv’s Pa rliamrnts and Councils of 
i:nglandy'mi\ p. 105. 

Peter and Paul’Sf St.t Eve sitid 
Dayi — (flune 28-9). In 14 Edward IV., 
1*474-5, it is recorded that this yere was 
a grote watcho upon soint Petres nyght, 
the kyng beyng in the Chepe ; and thei'o 
fill affrey hi twist iricri of IulS household and 
tlie constablis ; wherfore the kyng was 
gretely disploasid with the constablis.^’- - 
A curio tis cnti y sliewirig I hat J'khvard had 
come per-soually and perhaps incofjnito 
into the City to see the Midsummer^bon- 
firos. .4. i'hvonicie of London ^ 1827, p. 
F45. Kethe, iu hi.s Blandfoivl Sermon, 
1570, speaks of the Midsummer rites, 
more u.su.'dl.y pei'foriuod on St. John’s Eve, 
being also practised in popi.sh times on 
the eve of SS. Peter and Paul the Apost- 
les ; and Braml himself w'as informed that 
about lialf a century prior (or about 1750) 
on this anniversary the Northumbrians 
(?arrKHl some kind of firebrands about the 
fields of their villages. They made en- 
croachments, on those occasions, upon the 
bonefires of the neighbouring towuis, of 
which they toolt awuiy .some of the ashes 
by force: this they called “carrying off 
the flower (probably the flour) of the 
wake.” But in fact the.so lires are, or 


thamptoushire from Hantiiigdorishire, 
and there the fair was solemnly pro- 
claimed, to be held “ as well in Northamp- 
tonshire as in Huntingdonshire to-<.lay, 
to-morrow, and the day aftcj ivards.” All 
persons wore charged •“to conduct them- 
selves soberly and civilly, and pay all just 
dues and demands.” The civic officials 
then adjourne<l to the Pair fields, where 
the words of the charter wore repeated, 
an<l amid a pandemonium of .steam organs. 
! and much chaff from the .show' people the 
I fair wa.s declare<l open. According to 
I custom, the mayor aft(M‘Wiird.s oiitertaiiuKl 
I the authoritie.s to a saiusago and cham- 
pagne luncheon. 

Pettinis' Stone. — llutchinson, 
j speaking of a cross near the iuin.s of tin* 

I church iu Holy lslcin<l, says: It i.s “ now- 
I called the Petting .Stone. Whenever a 
marriage is .soleniiiiziMl at tlie church, after 
the ceremoiiy, tho bride is to step upon it ; 
and if she can nor stride to tin* oJid there- 
of, it is said the marriage will prove 
i unfortunate.” Tlie etymology lliei'O given 
is ^00 ri<licnlou.s to be rejnembered : it i.s 
calleil pcHlinj, lest tbo bi ble .sliouKl take 
pei:- wiiii her .supper, liist. of l)nrh(in\j 
1 . 32. 

Philosopher’s Game. — 8ee 

Nures, Glossarn, 1859, in v. 

Phosbe. Tiie name of an old dance. 
See I f alii well in v. 

Phoenix. -- Philip do Thaun, in ]ii.s 
Anglo-N onnan t w eli t h-ceu t u vy Be.sT,i«ary, 
says: “ Phamix is a bird, wdiich is 
very olegaub and haudsomo; it is found 
in Arabia., ajid i.s sliapod like a .swan ; no 
man car> seek .so far as to liiui aiuvther on 


were very recently, .still usual both in the ; the earth ; it i.s only one in the w'orhl, 
West atid .North of England on this fos- . taiid i.s all purple; it liv-o.s five liundTod 
tival instead of St. John’s Evo; and a i years and more, Isidore say.s .so (cco dit 


correspondent of the A ntiquary for 1881 
draws attentitm to the Cornish practice of 
waving torches over the head. 

Fishermen were .supposed to he under 
the special guardianship of St. Peter. In 
“Piers of h’ulham,” we have; 

“ But in .slede of .sturgeu or lainprons. 

Tie d rinvyth vp a gurnerd or gogoons : 

Kodlynes, kongor, or suclie qney.se 
fyscho, 

As w'olwyche roche.s that ho not worth a 
I'tsche. 

Suche fortune often w'itli fi.sclier.s falle, 

Thoghe they to Petyr bothe pray and 
calle.” 

.See Midsummer Watch, 

Peterboroucrh Brldsfe Fair. 

Bete.»‘borough Bridge Fair, which dates 
back ic the day.s of the .abbots, was duly 
proclaimed iii 1901 oj> f)ctol>er 1. At tiooti 
a procession f)f tlie tow 11 council, headed 
by the •uayor’*-' sergeant and javelin men, 
marciuM to the ijridge wdiicli divide.s Nor- 


Ysidorus). When it perceivc.s age coming 
on, it goes and collects twigs, and pre- 
cioii.s spic.'O of good (xloiir ; as loaves it 
takes them, and .spreads it.sclf upon tliom : 
i by tho sun’s ray it tako.s tlio pure fire tof 
the heaven) ; voluntarily it spreads its 
w'ing.s over them ; llio.so it burms of its owui 
wdll, and is rod need to powder. By the 

fire of tlie spico, by tho gofxi ointment 

of tho heat ami humour tlio powder takes 
.sw'eetne.S3, and .such is it.s nature, a.s tho 
vvnting says, on the third d:iy it comes to 
life again.” Wright’s Vopular Treatises 
on Sf'ier^'r^ 1811, p. 113. 4’his .seems a 
curiou.s parallel wdlh the Cliristian legend 
of tho Ile.siirrectioM. 

Browne tells u.s ; “ that there is but one 
I Phmnix in tlie world, which, after many 
1 hundretl years burms heivself, and from the 
aslies thereof risetli up another, is a con- 
ceit nob now’ or altogether popular, but 
of great iintiquity; not only deljvere<l by 
! humane authoivs, but frequently expresiseff 
by holy writers; by Cyril, Epiphaniu.s and 
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others, by Ambrose in his Hexameron, | perieiice; making herself to ho like a 
and Tertulliaii in his Poem de Judicio | foster-child of astrology.” Vanitij of 
Domini, and in his excellent Tract do | ,-lrts and ed, 1076, p. lOO. 

llesurrectione Carnis; all which notwith- ; “ Physiognomy/’ says Gaide, ‘‘following, 

standing w© cannot jiresume the existence ! from the inspection of the wliole bmly, 
of this animal, norVlare we atlirm there is | presumeth it can by probable signs attain 
any Phomix in Nature. For first there j to know, what are the a^Tections of body 
wants heroin the definitive coiifirmator i an<l inimi, and what a m/ln’s fortune sliail 
and text of things uncertain, that is, i be ; so far forth as it pronounces him 
the sense of man. For though many j Satnrnial or Jovial : and him Martial or 
writers have much enlarged thereon, there i iSolar: another V^enerial, Mercurial^ or 
is not any wular doscriber, or .such as \ Lunar; and collecting their horoscoi)es 
presumeth to confirm it upon a.spection ; j from the habitude of tlio bmly, and from 
and therefore Hcrcxlotus, that lenl tlie j affections transcending, as they say, by 
story unto the Greeks, plainly saitli, ho i little and little, unto causes, namely as> 
never attaineil the sight of any, but only j trnlogical ; out of wlnCh they afterwaids 
the x>ictuie.” The learned author proceeds 1 trifle as tliey list. Metoposcopy, out of 
to make Herodotus liijiiself confess that j a sagacious ingenie and learfied ex* 
the account scejiis t(» him improbable, ' porience, boasts herself to forsent all tiie 
Tacitus and Pliny also expressing very j beginnings, the progresses, and the en<ls 
strong doubts on the subject. Some, ho j of men, out of the sole inspect ion of the' 
says, refer to some other rare bird, the j forehead ; making liersolf also to be tiie 
Bird of Paradise, A'c. He finds the • pupil of ustrologio.” He concludes; “'VVe 
sage in Psalms, “ Vir Justus ut Phrenix , need no other rea.soii to iuipugno the error 
ilorebit,” a mistake ari.sing from the i of all the.s© Arts, than this .self-same, 
Greek word Phuiiiix, which signifie.s al.^o ' namely, that they are void of all reason.” 
a palm tiee. By the same equivo((ue ho M(nj-Asf romancer royvd, 
explains the passage in Joh wljere it is ; Jndagino in his ralmisfrif rnitl Fhysioa- 
mentionod. In a word the unity, long ; nomiy records .sundry divination.s', too 
life, ami generation of thi.s ideal bird are : ahsmxl to be transcVibeil (I refer ilio 
all against the existence of it. : intxlerrii devotees of Lavater to the work 

Tlie following passage is curious : “ Tlie , itself) on “upright brows” “Brows 

third note is, that our life is but short; ; hanging over” “playing with the 

the raiion, the Phenix, the hart, lion, and i bries ’’ - narrow forehe.mls ” “ faces 

the ©lepliant, fullill their hiuulreds, bnt ; and flat” — “lean faces sad 

man <lyeth, when he thinkefh yet his snn . faces” “sharp nose.s ” - - “ ape-liko 

risefh .” Plainc. Mftns Fil(}rinuiric. by noses ” fhick no.strils ” slender and 

W. Wobstc'r, I6l(», p. 13. ; (bin lips”- “big rnoutl’.s,” iSrc., d'o. 

When the .Vshmofeau MuMniiu wa.s still j Some faint vestiges of the.s© fooleries 
at Lamhetli, in Septemhej*, l()h7, Ivv^elyti may still he traced in our villages, in the 
visiUMl it, and was shown, among other j ohservatious of rustic ohi women. To 
curiosities, o fcalhrr fnrm ihe iritoj of the \ this head may bo rofori’etl the ©bsor- 
pho. niy.. i ration somewheix' to bo met with. 

Phosphorus.- See Ihojiis. \ i think in one of our <lra.matic pieces, on 

Physiogrnomy. Agrippa oh.serves ; •/ i'ii-''5y;dl.y-looking fellow: “There’s [\\~ 
that “ Phy.siognoiny, taking Nature for - 

her guide, upon [iii ius))ection, and veil i •'’^hakespear in Macbeth, i, 1. makes 
observiTig the outward parts of the hmly, I speak of the “mind's const ruction 

presume.s to conjecture hy probable tokens ; taco,” and doubts whetlnu* there wa.s 

at the qualitio.s of the mind ami fortune j such an art. But the opinion of the 
of the person: making ofie man to be ; y^^xh-rns cannot he said to be much in 
Saturnal, anotlior a Jovist, tin’s man to : uf this so-calltnl scienco ; nor has 

be born under Mars, another under Sol, ' d doi ive<I ailditional credit or weight from 
some umler Venus, some under Mercury, rather weak ami shallow aignments of 
some under lama : ami fiom the habits of | J»n<l his allies, the binap- 

the body collects tlioir honi.scope; , gliding, j 

by little and little, from affectioii.s to as- | Piccadilly. Originally a .snetdes of 
trological causo.s. upon which foundations 1 ''idf, whicli became fashioiiahlo both for 
they erect what idle structuies they them.- ; iiud women in the time of Janies f. 
selves please;” and lie adds concerning j app<iars on the engraved poitraits of 
metoposcopie, a species of physi(«gnomy : ! many colehrated characters of that time, 
“ Metoposcopio, to know all things from : :dtlioiigh the rulf had been not uncommon 
the sole observation of the forehead, pry- j i» tlie j>i*ecoding reign. The name ap- 
ing even into the very beginnings, ■ pear.s to have subsequently ;utache<;l itself 
progress, and end of a mauls life, with a : to a tavern and tennis-court in the portion 
most acute jiHlgement and loarmxl ex- ! of <li© tlioroughfare now so-called, on> 
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which buiklings were first erected. In the 
“ Hoiiestie of this age/^ by Bariiiiby Rich, 
1614, p. 25, is tile following allusion toihe 
article of dress : “ But lie that some forty 
or fifty yoaros sitheiis should hii.ve asked 
a pickadilly, ] Avoiuler wlio could luive 
underst<uHl him, or could have t(>ld wliat a 
pickadilly had 'Ven, lish or flosli.’’ But 
rlecknoe in his V.pigrams, Kih."), iutomls 
•the resort above mentioned : 

“find their lands to coyn they distil ye, 

And then wiili the immoy 

You .se<> liow they run yo 

To loose it at Piccadilly. '' 

Plcki- -ln the “ Gentlemanhs Maga* 
zine^’ foJ* Januaiy, 1791, are several 
queries on cards.* Tlic writer infoj-ins us 
that “ the common people in a great part 
of Yorksliire invariabl.y call diamonds 
picks. This 1 t ake,'^ he says, “ to be from 
ilio French wor<l piques, spades ; but can- 
not account for its being corruptly applied | 
hy tliern to the other suit.^’ The true I 
reason, however, is to be gathered from ! 
the resemhiauco the diamond bears to a | 
mill-pick, as fusils are sometimes ealltnl i 
in herahlry. ! 

Picrous Day. - The lato Mr, Couch | 
of Bcxlmin says: “The rsecond Thursday i 
before Chi’istriias-tlay is Picrous Day, still 
kept, but witli no other distinctive cere- 
monies than a supper and much merry- 
making. The owner of the tin-stream 
contributes towunls this festivity a 
shilling for each man, 1 would ask parti- 
cular attention to the tradition that says 
that this feast is intended to com- 
rnemorate the discovery of tin by a man 
named ' Picrous.^ It would be interesting 
to kno^v from otbei’ correspondents, 
whether such a belief is held hy tinners 
in other districts. !My first impression 
was that the day might take its name 
from the circurnstarioe of a pie forming 
the 'ihit'.r fh’ Tt' Asia net' of the .supper; hut 
i his explanation is not allowed by tinners, 
nor .sanct ioMfyl by Mie usages of the feast. 
\Vhat truth tliere may be in thi.s tradition 
of the first tinner Picr'uis, it is now too 
late to discover ; hut tlie notion i.s worth 
lecording. Jt ha.s occurred to me, 
whether, from srimo similarity between tlie 
names (not a close one, V axlmit), the 
honour of Picrous may not have been 
1ransferrc<l to St. Piran, usually reputecl 
to be the patrom saint of tinners. Many 
more violent transformations tlian this 
mark the a<laptation of hrathou customs 
to Christian times. Polwhclo sayr- : ' Tlie 
timiors of the country Imld some iioliday.s 
peculiar to t.!)em.solvos, wiiich nmy 
tiaced up to the days of .saintly supor- 
nition ^ Tlic dow-W'hydn, or White T}iur.s- 
day tMUru'e r;hri.stma.s, aud St. Piran’s 
Dav, ii;o deojiicd sacred in Dio mining 


di.stncts,^ (‘Hist, of C.’ vol. i. p. 132, 
jiote.) Ill the Blackmoor district, I liavc 
never seen the slightest recognition of St. 
Pirjin, w4io seems to liave been, like St. 
Keviie, ‘no holy saint and liis connection 
with tinning, as givoik hy Polwholo, Im.s 
always been received lioro as a novel piece 
of infonnation. The Feast of St. Piran is 
on tile 5th of ‘March ; to which the nearest 
of our lioliilays is Friday in Liih' 
(March).*’ 

Pie Powder, Court of. Courts 
were granted at fairs, to take notice of all 
manner of caiise.s and disorder.s committcHl 
upon the place calle<l pio-powuier, because 
justi(?e wui.s done to any injiire<l person, 
before the dust of the fair w^as off his 
feet. Babhingtoii, in his Ofiservatiom on 
ike Sciences, 1773, observes that “ in the 
Burrow Ijaws of Scotland an alien inei- 
olniiit i.s calltNl Ficd puldrcauj', and like- 
wise ane Farand-man The 

Court of Pipowder is tliorcfore to deter- 
mine disputes lictwoon those who resorii 
to fairs ami these kinds of pedlars, who 
generally attend tliem. Fird Faldraaiij' 
in okl French sign i lies a pedlar, who gets 
his li\elihood hy voiidiiig hi.s good.s wdiere 
ho can, without any fixed ro.si<lence.” Or 
ratlior iierhaps, the Court of Pie Powdei- 
means tlie Court of Pedlars. See the suh- 
sequeut evidences : “Gif ane . stranger incr- 
chaud travclland thrown tlie realme, havand 
iia laud, nor residence, nor dwelling within 
the scliirefdome, hot vaigand fra ane place 
to ane other, quha therefore is called Pie<l 
Piildroux. or duslifute,” A:c. ‘Regiaiu 
Maje.statem, 1509. So chap. c.xl. ibid. 
“ Anond ane Fairand-man or Dustifutc.” 
So again in the tahlo, ibid. “ Dustiefiitf' 
fane p(xlder) or creinar, quha lies 11 a cor- 
taino tiwelling-place, (pihere he may dicht 
the dust from Ids feet,” A'c. Barrington 
crroneou.sly inteipreted “ane farandman” 
as a nnan wdio frequents fairs, w-hercas ho 
was what we uow" term a traveller. 

Pigr^on-Holes. - This game pro- 
bably re.wrnbhHl the? variety of bagatelle 
called bi'idgo. t'rom repeated entries in 
the Chapel -Warden’s Accounts of Brent- 
ford. 1520-43, w'e are left to ju<lge that the 
; eailv game was played with a pair of lioles 
ofdy. Ti seems to have been a favourite 
pastime at Whitsuntide. In The brothers 
^ of the Blade ^ BMl, Corporal Danimee says 
: to Serjeant Slice-man; “Thou had'st 
better tui*ne tapster, or if (being a gentle- 
man) thou scormst to be subject to the 
imperiuu.s check' and command of every 
•sordid mechanick, I w'ould wdsli thee to 
haunt howling-allye.s, an<l frequent gam- 
! ing-house.s, wdiore you may live all day 
long upon the rooke on the Bankside, or 
to play at nine-pins or pidgeon-holes in 
L i n col nes-In i le field s . ” 

“There was,’* says Mr. Halliwell, “a 
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machine with arches for the balls to run 
through,” as in fact in the modern game, 
if people choose to play it so. Poor Robin 
for 1738 refers to ingoon-holes : “In tliis 
quarter the commendable exercise of nine- 
pins, pigeon-holes,, stool-ball, and barley- 
break are much practiced, by reason 
Master-holidays, Whitsun-holiday.s, an<I 


Pilliwinks or Pyrewinks. -The 

following is from CowePs “ Interpreter, 
1007:” “Johannes Masham et T lorn as 
Bote de Bury, <lio liunie proxirne aute 
Festurn Apostoloriim 8ymouis et Judse, 
anno regni llonrici Quarti post Otiiques- 
tuin tertio, inalitia ot conspiratione inter 
eos inde pradiabitis, qucndaTii Robertum 


Mayilay fall in this quarter; besides tlio i SniYth tlo Bury ceperun^ infra profiietam 
‘-• ’"'-'i'-' ' I ..... .. - 

lit, et 
ouii'cs 


landlords holiday, which makes more mirth 
tlian any of the holidays aforesahl.” He 
mentions it again in 1740. See Lysons, 
Env, of London f 1st. e<l. ii, 55, and comp. 
Tro ide-in-Madam a an d I Vli i f s ii n tidv. . 

Pigreons* — Sir John Bramston in his 
Autobiography y mention.s a boy’s sport, 
which was in vogue iu Kssox, if not else- 
where, in the time of the early Stuarts. 
He says that, greatly to the annoyance of 
tlio owners, the country lads (himself in- 
clude<]) used to catch tlieir pigeons in the 
winter in an ingenious trap or, as lie calls 
it, a thrap, “with come under a dore, 
which wee tooke off the hinges and prop! 
it with a stick, to A\hich wo fastened a 
line, which wee putt through a latice iu 
a lower roine, whore one held tlio lino, 
and wo wore out of sight ; and whon the 
pidgeons wore under the dore, wo gave a 
pull, and tho .slide comoing away, the 
dore foil on the pi<lgeon.s, soo w'o < une<l 
at a pull a do.son or more at a fall, and soo 
woo did often,” 

Popys The Diari.st, umior January, 
l()(i7-8, notices a very dilforont ernploy- 
Jiiout of this bird: “Comes news from 
Kate .foyco that, if 1 Avould see her hns- 
haiul alive, I must come presently. So 
I to liiin, and hud liis hroatli rattled in 
liis tliroai: ; and they did lay pigeons to his 
feet, and all despair of him.” Joyce had 
tried io drown himself, and when they 
recovere<l him, they hold liim head down- 
wai'd, to lot tho water out. 

Pig: Running:, Hailiwell in v. j 

Pigrs. -It is a common belief in . 
Lincolnshire, that when pigs arc taken 
from the kSow, they must he ilrawn back- 
wards, if they are expectcnl to do well : 
the sow will Hien go to tlio boar before ^ 
Satimlay night: ami that tlioy are not to : 
bo killwl when the moon is on the wane, 
for that if they ar<?, the bacon wdien 
cooke<l, w'ill w^aste away. Some cuniitiy 
people still slit the ears of their pigs to 
prevent them from being be-wdtehed. I 

Stoevens, in tho CrnflnuanAs Magazine I 
for March, 1755 refers to an expres.sio!i I 
much u.s<xl by tlio vulgar, wherein the 
sense an<l w^ords are equally obsoure : AnH 
pleaHc the piga. Pigs is perliap.s a cor- 
ruption of pyx, tlio vessel in which tlio 
Host is kept in Roman Catholic Countries. 
Tho expression therefore means no more 
than Deo volerite, or as it is translat^xl 
into modern English, “ God wdlling.” 


r'illani, et ipsum infra <lormim dicti 
Johannis Masharn in ft'rio posuoruiit, et 
cum cordis ligaverunt, et super pauiecs 
ipsiiis lioherti giioddam instrvme.ntuni 
vocaluni Pryewdukes ihi stricte et dure 
posuernnh Quod Sanguis exlvit dc dig if is 
illius/* Ex. Cartuhir. Abbatia^ 8ancii 
Kdmundi, MS. fol. 341. This was a form 
of torture at one time applied to witclies 
in Scotland. 

Pillory.-- Hoe Nares, GIo.s. 1859, in v, 
and Hazlit i:’s rb.s’, 1882, p. 149, w here 
it is questioned wdiother tho popular ex- 
pressions, “ from pillar to post ” and 
“from post to pillory” do not erinally 
signify '‘from wTiipping-nost to pillory,” 
and Douce’s “ lllustndfons of Sliakes- 
peare,” vol, i. p. l id. 

“ At Pavia a .singular cusUnn pjevails, 

'I'o protect the poor debtor from bailiffs 
an<l jails : 

.He difSK'harges his score wdthunl payiiig 
a jot, 

By seating himself on a stone, sans 
euUd tv, 

'14 tore solemnly swearing, as honest men 
ought, 

'iliat lie’s poorer than Job, when re- 
duced to a groat: 

Vet this naked truth with sncli stigma 
disgraces. 

4 hat the rogue, as on Nellies sils, 
making w'ry faces.” 

Mj)istles addrosse<l to Rob. Jephson, 
i Ksq., 1794, p. 4t5. Besides the familiar 
MKxle of puuishinent, there was the usual 
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and perhaps even more painful one of 
enclosing one or more fingers of the victim 
in a machine, which is figured in AVrig]it*.s 
Anhirntogical Album, 1845, p. Ill, from 
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an original in the Church of Ashby-do-la- 
Zoiich, Leicestershire. This form re- 
.sernbles the stocks. 

In medio? val London keepers of brothels, 
men or women, procurers and procuresses, 
adultresses and thoir paramours, prit^sts 
found in the company of women of bad 
character, and common courtezans, were 
conducted to tlic, pillory, escorted by the 
minstrels or city waits - a sort of otlicial 
iSkimmington. An excellent account ol 
the^^ pillory from ancient times in its 
various forms and stages of development 
inav be found in Fosbrooke, Encydoptrdia^ 
1843, p. 345. There is slight doubt, tliat 
the original Greek type was a pillar, to 
/which the culprit was secured. 



rru.ORY. 


Piment. — A beverage formerly much 
in vogiK'. See rlalliw^eU in v. 

Pin-Drinking:. There was a custom 
wliich Mas called pin-driiiking, or nick 
the pin, and M'hich i.s thus explainid in 
Cocker’s Dictionary: An old way of 

drinking exactly to a pin in the inidpt of 
a yomlen cup, Mhicn beiiig .sornewtial 
difUcuiu, occasioned much drunkenness : 
so a law was made that ptie-sus, monks, 
ai.<l friars, stiould not dr»nk to or at the 
pins.|’ It. is certainly difficult to say wdiat 
law tnis was, imless it has been confounded 
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with that of King Edgar, I find the 
custom differently alluded to in “Gazophy- 
lacium Anglicanum/’ 1()89, where the 
expression *‘Ho is on a merry pin,” is 
said to have arisen “ from a way of drink- 
ing in a cup in which a pin was stuck, and 
; lie that could drink to fne pin, i.o. neither 
i nn<ier nor over it, w\'i.s to have the wager.” 

; “ Such great drinkers,” says Strutt, 

•were the Danes, (who were in England 
I in ilie time of Fidgar,) and so much did 

• their bad examples prevail w'ith the Eng- 
i lisli, that lie, by the advice of Dunstan, 

1 archbishop of Canterbury, put down many 
I iile-liousos, sutFering only one to be in a 
i A'illage, f>r small town : and he also further 
; ordaiiKvl that gold or silver pins or nails 
; should be fastcntMl into the drinking cups 
; and horns, at statoil distances, that no 
: one for sliaine’s sake might drink beyond 
: these or oblige liis follow lo do so.” Se<.^ 
i Drill kinii TJHatjr.s and Snpernnciduvi, 

Pin, To Give the. Thi.s was a cus- 
i tom which, in Drockett’s time ('1825) luul 
I hocoiuo obsolete. See his A'orf/i. (Jonnirp 
i in i;. 

[ Pins and Points. — Tn the Jfi'afoyjt 
; of ’fom Thnmh, l(i3(h this form of juvende 
; speculation is coupled M’ith counters end 
^‘hei ry-stoue.s : 

Then, like a lusHo gallant he 

Advtuiluvo<l forth to goe 

AVith other ciiildron in the streets, 

Mis pretty tricke.s to slunv. 

Where he for con liters, pins and poirls, 
And cherry-stones rlid play, 

Till he amongst those gamesters voiing 
Had lost his .stock away. 

: Boys, in the time of Klizabotli and her 

• .svicces.sor, iise<l tins inedinin for their 
i amusement. Tlie author of the poem puts 
! into the hand.s of 1'om the toy.s of his own 
i young contemporaries. 

Pious Uses of Early Secular 
i Works and Undertaking:s. ^See 
1 Jus;^erand, Anrjhiiit an moycii 
! 1884, ch. 1. The writer refers to^ the 
i deilicatioii to saints of the ancient bridge- 
i chapels. 

Piper, Tom the. ■ There is a 
i curiou.s passage about thi.s cliaracter in 
‘ tlm Morris-Dance, in a tract by Breton: 

I ‘‘ Tn the parish of Saint Asse, at the signe 
j of the f lolihi-horso, Mai<l Marian and the 
I Foolc fell together by tin? cares with the 
1 Piper; so that, had not the good-man of 
I the Pewter Camllestioke set in for the 
j Morris-<lanco, the May-game had beene 
j qnit-e spoyled : but wdien the game had 
I gone round, and their bra lues were well 
! \varme<l, tlieir legges grew so nimble that 
I » heir heeles wont higher then their heads : 
j but in all this cold siveate, while lusty guts 
! and his best beloued were casting sheepcs- 
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at a Cods head, Hue and Cry came 
suddenly thorow the streete The Foxe hath 
killed a tame goose. At the sudden noise 
whereof the multitude were so scared, that 
all the morris-dancers were divided, and 
the Foole ran home to your towne/* Post 
with a Packet of Mad Letters, 1602, un- 
dated ed. p. 58. 

Among Lysoiis’ extracts there is one 
entry which sliows that the x>ipor was 
>;ent (probably to make collections) round 
the country. Toilet t says, to prove No. 9 
to be Tom the Piper, Steevens lias very 
happily quoted these lines from Drayton^s 
Idea,” 1593: 

“Myself above Tom Piper to advance, 
Who so bestirs him in the Morris Dance 
For penny wage.” 


m “ Piers Plowman,” &c. stands for the 
Devil. 

There is a well known South of England 
proverb ; “ The good horse must smell to 
a i)ixy which means, that an intelligent 
animal ought to be able to discern the 
approach of a bog or marshy piece of 
ground, by the pixy or i<jnis fatuus visible 
above it. HazIitFs Prove^hs^ 1882, p. 384. 
This .seems to identify the pixy of DoA'on- 
shire and Cornwall with the will-o’the- 
wisp, and is one more step towards jthe 
reduction to a dead scientific level of our 
superstitions and traditions founde<l on 
the old fairy mythology. There i.s mucli 
in common between will-o-the-wisp and 
Robin Goodfellow; but neither of these 
fanciful embodiments appears to luivc been 
familiar to the early Devonians and Cornu- 
biams, wlio applied to all preternatural 


His tabonr, tabour-.stick, and pipe, attest, j who applied to all preternatural 

bis profession; the feather in his cap, bis ! generic term pixy or spirit. 

sword, and the lower flap of his stomacher, ! * pixies of Coi*nwall and Devon seem to 


may denote him to bo a squire-rninstrcl, 
or a minstrel of the superior order. In 
IJrry’s “ Chaucer ” 1721, it is said : “Min- 
strels usetl a red hat.” Tom Piper’s bon- 
net is red, fac*Kl, or turned up with yellow, 
his doublet blue, the sl(?evc.s blue, lurnea 
up with yellow, sometliing like red muf- 
fettees at liis wrists, over his doublet i.s a 
red garment, like a short cloak with arm- 
holes and with a yelhnv cape, his hose re<l, 
jmkI gai’nished across and perpendicularly 
on tlie tiiiglis, with a narrow yellow lace. 
His .shoes are brown. 

Pitchering^t- In Craven, there is a 
custom known as pitcheriiig. The author 
of the “ Dialect of Craven,” 1828, des- 
cribes it tlnis : “ One of the young inmates 
of the family takes a small pitclier and 
half tills it with writer; he then gw.s, 
attonde<l by his companions, ami present- ] 
iiig it to the lover, demands a present 
in inqiioy. If he (the lover) is disx)o.sod 
to give any thing, he ilrop.s liis con- 
tribution into the pitcher, and they retire 
without further niole.station. He is thus 
made a free-man and can quietly pay liis 
visits in future, without being .subject to 
any similar exaction. But, if after re- 
peater! demands, the lover refuse to pay 
his contribution, ho is either saluted with 
the contents of the pitcher, or a general 
row ensues, in which the water is spillotl, 
and the pitcher is broken.” 

Pitchin|g^-pence.~ A iiayment for- 
inorly made at fairs on eveiv bag of 
corn, (fee. 

Pixy. — Brand thought pixy to be a 
corruption of pnekes — a plausible idea 
enough but without any philological 
authority. Neither Nare.s, nor H alii well, 
nor Wedgwoorl, however, sugge.st.s any 
bet^T or other derivation. Puck itself 
IS simply A. S. pouke, a spirit; the pouke 


have a goml deal in common with Robin. 
A valuable contrilmtor to “ NoiOvS ami 
Querie.s,” who nse.s Iho initials H. G. T. 
.sent to that periodical .some curious par- 
ticulars, whicli tally very much witli the 
altribute.s given to Robin in the “Mad 
Pranks,” Ac. 1028, and elsewhere. See 
('ornish Pixies supra. 

Plalstoror.— See Hazlitt’s Livery 
Cojnp(vn.i 0 s, 1892. p. 590, ’where the tra^le 
is traceii back to 1317 : but it most pro- 
bably existed niiich earlier. 

Planetary Houses. -^-Lixlge thus 
glances at the superstitious “ folhnver of 
the planetary houso.s And he is so 

bnsie in limiing out the hoii.se.s of the 
planet.s, that at last, he is either faine 1o 
bouse Irimselfe in an hosjiitail, or take up 
his inne^ in a iiri.son. . , . His name i.s 
Curio.sitie,^ who not content with the 
studie.s of p roll to and the practise of 
coni mend able sciences, setteth Ins mind 
wholie on a.strologie, ncgroirianoie, and 
m,agicke. This Divel jirefors an Eplii- 
niorides before a Bible : and liis Ptoleiney 
and Hali before Ambrose, goldmi Cbriso- 
.storne, or S. Augustine; promise him a 
fa mi Her, mid he will lake a ilie in a box 
for goo<l paiinent. . . . He will shew you 
the Devill in a christal, calculate the 
nativitie of liis gekling, talko of nothing 
but gold and silver, elixir, calcination, 
augmentation , citrinatioii, commentation, 
and swearing to enrich the world in a 
month, he is not able to buy himself a 
new cloake in a w'hole year. Such a divcll 
T kiiew’e in my daies, that liaving sold all 
his land in England to the benofite of the 
coosener, went to Antwerpe wdth protes- 
tation to enrich Monsieur the King’s 
brother of France, le feu Roy Harie T 
nieaiie: and missing his purpose, died 
miserably in spight at Hermes in Flirsh- 
iiig. . . . He (Despair) persuades the 
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uk?,* '£ 

given him in his nativity ‘o letter to the Earl of Clare about lbo(> 

sea; and not to ?nd, least he newt u , ,Piger is also to 

mve again.” VVibs 3 /ism/«, P'’’ j j’i„k after one is drunk to ; whereas 

11-12, 95. , , : the first true sense of the word was, that 

Gaule asks, “'Vhero is ; jf the narty drunk t*o was not dispos^ 

root of the supcrstitii n of put another 

vation, and the ino o j„ ,■ ^ pleilge to do it tor him. else the puity 

ominations thertupon - t<>ach to i who began would take it ill. 

those arts and “jig,u,s, ; To pledge, in the sense of to gage or 

bind, doe.s nob seem to have alw.ij.s bu n 
understoof-l in this sense, however, if we 
, are to interpret as a seourity handed to 
; r]ie lender of money by the debtor the- 
following passage in an 
pmmi, of which a fragment;, (all that is 
• knowm) is prinUxl by Maitland in his>- 
i Account of the Early IhmUs at Lambetli 


omfnate and p’reiago oP";; 
as touching Ihcmsolves, oi 

j, amely,, to observe b„iUl. 

lucky, Cl her to t> 0 |' n‘b ^ j,,,,. 

''■Worenfebs says, speaking of » 
stitimus man : ” He will be more .itiaid ot 

the con.stoliation-lirox tluui t Im 

Ill’s next iioighhom’s house, lie mil not 
mu a ve n till he has asked leave of tl.<> 
Xrmts. He will avoi«l Iho sea whenetmr 
klar.s is in the middle of heaven, lest that 
warrior Go<l should stir ijP 
him In Tauru.s he will pmut his tiees, 
li.sV this siini which the astrologers are 
SeusS to ^ll nx-d, may fasten them 

S™ in the earth He will make 

use of no herbs but such as 
in tlie planetary hour. ^ 

of misfortmio he will arm lums_elf with a 
ring, to which he has fixed the benevolent 
aspect of the stars, and tlm lucky hour tin t 
was iust at the instant ot (lying away, but 
wliicii, by a wonderful nimlileuess, he lias 
^^(Hl aiid detainivl” ' on Hvpcr- 

stitionSf 1747, p. 0. 

Plays on Sundays.— Plays app^niy 
to have boon acted publicly and at Com r 
on Sundays and holnlays, hu< rather by 
piifForatico' tliau in cimforniity with imv. 
The Corporation of Condon viioml oriima- 
tic exhibitions on tho Sabbath and on 
holv fonsUlays with an e.Hiecially un- 
favourable eve. Aleasiues were con- 
tinually taken for suppression of these 
ainusorneiits ; but the offenders piobahi.> 
foiHid thorn sulliciontl.v lucTalive to m 
duce them to rnn the risk ot evading the 
orilers of the Common or Privy ( oum-ih 

1'he performance of niasrpies at Conn 
was not unusual dunng the reigns fit 
Eli/aheih and James 1. The pre>fmra- 
tion of Davenant's Ihi-taniVLO.. 7 t^nriphnns 
on a Sunday in lhJ7 made a groat stir, 
owing to tl'e growth of Pnrilanism . J he 
'duthiu* of the Slnrfr Coni/ciH.vo' J, lf)S9, 
tiiought this circumstance very remark- 
able. not l>eing perhaps aware, how 
common the- practice had forme.rly been. 


“ vSyr he sayd bo say n to Kdinounde 
Ale they owe throe poundo 
And od tw'o shyllyngo 
A stycke .1 bane to wytnes 

Of iiasvll I w^eiie it is 
i haue no other thynge - ' 

la the tale of “ King Edward aixl t|>» 
.Shepherd,” printed by Harts ioruc, 182P, 
in hi.s “ .Vneiont Metrical J ales, the 
pledging words employeil are passilojlion 
jtiid berafryndo, whicli are evidently of tho 
same burlescpie character as tlio conjuring 
phrases introciucctl into tho Ki”,® .®’1‘ 
the Hermit,” .and, at a l.atcr poriovl, into 
Marlowe'-s “Eaustus,” vvntten bclore 
loPJ. See also tho ‘‘hahhaux^ p. 

Le (h'and, torn. i. p. 
toire lie la Vie privee des h ran(;ois, tom. 
iii p. 270. The custom ol pledging is to 
bo'found in the ancient romance of ‘ Ogior 
le Danois,” wdiere Charlemagne pledges 
himself for Ogier. See Tress^in, ‘Corpus 
d’ Extraits des Pomans oo Chevalerie, 
tom. ii. p. 77. ^ 

In Nash’s “ Pierce Penn]lcssc/\|.>92, 
W'O road : “ Ynii <lo mo tho <liRgva(^, ir you 
doo not pledge me as much as i drinkc 
to you.-' John lleywood has tlie following 
line; 

j driiiko (Qiiotli she,) Quoth he, J. will 
not pledge.” 

U’or/.-,v, edit. 13(18, sign E 4- Hverbury, 
ill his ” Cliaructers,” .speaking of a serv- 
; jug-man, say.s : “He never drinks but 

■ double, for be must bo picilgod : nor 
commonly without some short sentence 
nothing to tho purpose; and seldom ab- 

■ stains till he comes to a thirst.” Another 
^ old writer has the following pas.sage : 

! '‘Truely I thinke liereupon comes the 
= name of good fellow, (inasi goswi fellow, 
’ because he forcoth and goads his fellowes 


immon the practice had tormcrly oeen. , oecause ne lofvvwi 

'Urn word nlodge is ac-' . forward to be drunke with his persuasive 
eoSug to“^i;uuC XVLTfnnn ’ H.e 1 le-’mes as 1 drunke to you pray pledge 
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me, you dishonour me, you disgrace mee, 
and with such like words, doth urge his 
consorts forward to bo drunke, as oxen 
being prickt with goads, arc conipelM and 
forced to draw the maine.” 

There is a remarkable passage in one 
of the sermons of tSumuel Ward of Ips- 
wich, 1()27 : ‘‘ My Saviour began to nice 
ill a bitter cup, and shall I not ple<lgo 
hini;’^ i.e. <lrink the same. Feltham, 
describing a Dutch feast, tells us: “At 
those times it goes hard with a stranger, 
all in curtesie will be drinking to him,, 
and all tliat do so ho must pledge : till be 
doth, the lilFd cups circle round his tren- 
4^]ior, fi'oni vvlioiicc they are not taken 
away till emptywl.^’ Brief Character of 
the Low CoiudricSy 1654, p. 57. 

Plat gives a rccino to prevent drunken- 
ness, “ for the heli> of such modest | 
drinkers, as only in company are drawn, 
or rather force<l to pl<Klge in full bolls 
such quaffing companions as they would 
be loth to oilend, and will require reason 
at their hands, as tliey term it.’* Jewel- 
House of Art and Sature, 1594, p. 59. 

Hey wood infoiins us that “ Divers 
autJiors report of Alexander, that, carous- 
ing one day with twenty persons in his 
company, hee dranke liealths to every nian 
rournl, and pIo<lged them severally agaiiie : 
an<l as lie was to rise, Calisthenes the 
Sophist coming into the haiiq netting 
house, the king offered him a doepe 
<|uafIing-h<>wlo, which lie modestly refusixl, 
for wliich, being taxexl by one there pres- 
ent, hee said aloud, I desire not, Oh 
Alexander, to receive a phxlge from ilioe, 
by taking which I shall be presently iri- 
forced to inquire for a physition.** Philo- 
evihonisfa, 1(335, p. 12. 

Plough, Fool. — In “Dives and 
Pauper,” 1493, among superstitions cen- 
sured wo find tlie following : “ Ie<lyiig of 
the plougho abouto the fire as for gwle 
begynnynge of tlie yore, that they sliulde 
faro the better alle the yore followyng,*’ 
In Bale’s “ Yet a Course at the Uouiyshe 
Foxe,” 3542, the author declares: “than 
ought my lorde (Bonner) to sulfre the 
same selfe poiinyshinent for not sensing 
the plowghess on Plow’gh Mondaye.” 

Plough Light.- There was a light 
ill many chu relies called the plow light, 
maintained by old and young persons who 
were husbandmen, before some image; 
who on Plough Monday had a feast, and 
went about with a jilough, and some dan- 
cers to support it. BlomefiehPs Norfolk, 
iv, 207. This pageant or dance, as used 
at present, seems a composition made up 
of the gleaning of several obsolete customs, 
followe<3 anciently, here and elsewhere, on 
this and the like festive occasions. 

Ploufirh-Monday. - The Monday 
after Twelfth Day (as Coles tells us) was 


anciently called Plough Monday, when our 
Northern plouglimen begged plougb- 
moiiey to drink. In Tusser’s “ 
bandry/’ 1580, under tlie account of tlio 
Ploiighinan’s Feast Days are the following 
lines : 

“Plough M unday, next after that 
Twelf-tide is past. 

Bids out with the Pj/ftugli ; the w’orst 
husband is last : 

If Plowman get hatchet, or whip to^the 
skrene, 

Maids loseth their cocko, if no water be 
seen :” 

which are thus exiilainwl in Hilman’s 
“Tusscr lOxlivivus,” 1710: “After 
Christmas (which formerly, during the 
twelve days, was a time of very little 
work) ewery gentleman feasted the far- 
mers, and every farmer their servants aiul 
task men. Plough Monday puts rliem in 
mind of their business. In the morning 
the men and the maid servants strive who 
shall show their diligence in rising 
earliest. If the ploughman can get his 
whip, his pluugh-stalF, hatchet, or any- 
thing that ho wants in the field, by the 
fire-side, before the maid hath got tier 
kettle on, then the maid lostith her Shrove- 
tide cock, and it wholly belongs to the 
men. Thus did our forefathers sti’ive to 
allure youtli to their duty, and providc<I 
them innocent mirth as well as labour, 
j On this Plougli Monday they have a good 
I supper and some strong drink.” Coles 
; tells us: “in some places, if the 

j ploughman f after that day’s w'ork) come 
! with bis whip to the kitchen hatch, and 
i cry ‘cock in pot’ before the maid can 
! cry ‘ <*ock on the dunghill,’ he gains a 
1 cock for Shrove-Tiiesday.** 

I In Tiisser we find the ploughman’s 
I feasting days or holidays thus emi- 
j meratod : 1. Plough Monday. 2. 
i Shrove Tues^lay, wdien, after confession, 

! he is suffered “ U> thresh the fat 
i hen.” 3. Sheep-shearing, with wafers 
I and cakes. 4. Wake Day, or the vigil t>f 
j the church saint of the village, w'itli tlawiis 
i or pancakes. 5. Harvest-home, with a 
■ goose. (). Setxl-cake, a festival kept at the 
, <‘iid of Wheat-sowing, wdioii ho is to he 
I feasted with seed-cakes, pasties, and fur- 
I menty pot. No. 1 is peculiar to Leicester- 
I shire; 2, to Essex and Suffolk; 3. to 
I Northampton ; 4, to Leicestershire ; 6, to 
! Essex and Suffolk. We learn further 
i from Tiisser, that ploughmen w^ero accus- 
tomed to have roast meat twice a week ; 
viz. Sundays and ThurKS<lays, at night. 
iSee edit. 1597, p. 137. 

In a marginal note to Roiley’s “Poetical 
Relation of the Gleanings of the Idiotis- 
mes and Absurdities of Miles Corbet 
; Esquire,” 164(5, p. 6, wo are tgld that the 

Hn 
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Monday after Tivelfth Day is calW 
“ Plowlick Momlay by the husb;iiKlTneii in 
Norfolk, becaiiso on" lliat day they doe 
krst boj^in to plough/’ in the “ Brilisli 
Apollo,” 1710, niimbor 9i’, the following 
GXpUination oceiirs: Plongh Monday 
a country phrase, and uidy used !>>* ])ea- 
<;ants, because tlioy generally used to meet 
togetiier at so in neighbourhood over a 
cup of ale, and fensi tlieinselves, as well 
to \vish tbenisolves a plentiful harvest 
fronf the groat corn sown (as they called 
wheat an<f rye) as also to wish a God-speefl 
to tlie plough as soon as i liey begin to 
break tlie ground to sow barley and other 
corn, which they at that time make «a 
holiday to themselvos as a iioishing stroke 
after Christnias, which is tlioir master’s 
holyday time, as prentices in juany places 
make it the same, appropi iat ed by consent 
io revel amongsi iheinsel\« s/* 

Pegge, in the ** Oenl lomairs Maga- 
y.ine ” lor December, 17()l\ informs ns: 
“On this day the young men yoke them- 
selves and <lia>\ a plongli al)out with 
miisick, ami one or two persons in antic 
<ires.se:s, like Jack-Puddings, go from | 
house to house to gatlior money to drink. ; 
If you refuse tliem they plough up yoiu* ; 
dmigliill. We call them in Derbysliire the i 
Plough Bullocks.” Macaulay says : “ On I 
Plow-Monday I liave takojt notice of an 
annual display of moiTis-dancer.s at Clay- : 
hrotik, who come from the neighbouring ^ 
villages of Sapcoie and Sbarnfortl.” //is/, i 
of Chnihi ook, 1.7rtl, p. 128. 

In tlie C.Jiurcbwardens’ Accanint.s of St. 
Margaret’s, Westniinstor. 1491, is the 
following: “Item of the Brotherhood of 
Bynsyvalo for the plowgere C't) 4s. Od.” 
In similar accounts for Wigioft, Lincoln- 
shire, 1575, is “ Beceid of AVy 11''\ Clarke 
& J 0)1 n ^^’a y U , of the pi 011 ga d r i 11 
.1:1 Os. Od.” There i.s a custom in tliis 
neighbourhood of the plougiimen parading 
on Plow Monday; hut wb.at little they 
collect: is applied wholly to feasting them- 
selves, 4 hey put t lieinselves in grotesfjne 
liahils, v. ith ribands. Ac. 1 1 aptiears tliat 
tin* ‘‘sigo.” on wliic!) tlie plongli u.-^ed oij 
the.so occasions stf)otl, was ctiarged lo the 
parish .sixieenpcMce 01 tlioreabouts in the 
reign of Kdwaid VI. In Dm Chnrc]-- 
wardens’ Acconr-.ts of Hevliridgc* near 
Mahlen. Essex, is the following account, 

*' i!f‘m I’cr-oy ved or fljc gadrvng <jf l,he 
while plmve to 1-:. ’ 4V>' winch Ibis 

note is aiii.vCfl ; “ (). ch>e.s tliis mean Plough 
Monday:^ 0*1 which the c«jnntiv pec.ph* 
come am’ ilanrc ami make a gat bt rijur’ as 
on^ Mav-rtiy:’ 

Ihei-e is a If;!;./ inid elaborate at count 
Oi (he [hw.:; f,f Dav^’’ of ihjs rustif^ 
i^>'*iVal. ,ii “ Notes aju! Oucrie-^ ’’ for 
Aia\ ],J. ( ntle-e:-!; IbKi.* alludes to 

the c;!•;*^^',l via‘n |re;)t np In Hnpting- 


; donshire. It is still customary for the 
Lord Mayor of Lotidon to entertain the 
officers of the Corporation at a banquet 
on Plough Monday. 

Ill a recent London newspaper oc- 
! curred tlie subjoined jviiagraph: Ye.sler- 
day, in accorilauco with an annua! 
custom on Plough Monday (being the 
Monday following the Feast of the 
Epiphany), a Court of Wardmote was 
held at tlie Cnildhall, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. The results of the election of 
meuihers of the Court of Common ( 'onncil 
and ward oflioers on St. Thoma.s’s-<lay last 
were officially reported to the court, and 
the ward beadles attonde<l ami made the 
usual declarations on re-appointmont. 
With that tlie proceedings, whi(4i were of 
a formal character Ihroiighout, eiidoil. 
In the evening the Loid Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress entertained the members of 
tbeir household, several of the Corporation 
officials, and a few private frieiwL. al 
dinner at t.he Mansion -Imnse. The guests 
munbereil about 39. 'riie tliimer wa.s 
ser\ed in the VTmotian Parlour. 

Among the ancients the “ Conipitalia 
wore fea.sts instituted, some say, b.v 
'rarqninius Priscus, in the inontli of 
flanuary, and celebrate<l liy servants alone, 
when their plowhjg was over.” Shm idan s 
Porsins, edit. 1739, p. (>7, note. 

Pluck a Crow or Goose, to. 

Tn the TfnrnfJrj i/stcrirn, ed, 1830. yi. 15, 
the phrase is; “to pnllo a crawe.” 'i’iie 
suhsequeiit occurs in Ileywoori . 

“He level li well sheeps ilesli, that wets 
his bred in the wiiil 

If he leave it not, wo have a crow to 
pull.” 

A jealous wife is speaking eoiieonriiig 
certain liberties which her hiisbaml is 
I always taking with her maid. li o/Ves. 

I ed. 1598, sign. (I 4. Howell has in a 
i similar souse; I have a giHi.se lo pluck 
j witli vuu.” Comp. Ha/lilt’s Vrorrrhs, 

! 1882. p. 443. 

PlUCkbuffct. \ sport with bows 
; and arrows, whore the areher, who misi-cd 

• the g.iiland or white, roeoived a bnlfet on 

• biisiicad on being nluoke l. H is mentioned 
. in tlio l?obin Hnod ballads. Sec ifazlilt’s 

Tdlrii U,nl }jr<ir,i<}A^ 1892, p. 321. 

Plum Porridgfe. Both, plum- 
: ijorridge and Christmas pies are notiec^l 
; in the following passage in Nec^dhanvs 
; “ Histoiy of the .Rebeliio}*,” BKil : 

; “All yilums the ptophf't’s sons <lef.v. 

,\ud spice-broths are too hot ; 

4’ reason’s in a Deccmljor pye. 

And dentil within the yiof. 

! Christmas. faieueU: thy <l:ivs I fear 
; And merry days are done; 

; So tlioy may keep feast .s all the year.. 
Cur Saviour .shall have none. 
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Gone are those golden days of yore, 

When Christmas was a higli day : 

Whose sports we now shall see no more ; 

’Tis turnM into GoikI Friday.’' 

Mr. Brand notes^: I dined at the 
Chaplain’s table at St. ' James’s on 
Christmas Day, 1801, and partook of 
the first thing served np and eaten 
on that festival at table, i.e. a tureen of 
rich luscious plum-porridge. 1 do not 
know tliat the custom is anywliero else 
retained. 

One of the adventiiies of Banifylde 
Moore Carew was to cry Vl\imb--Paddinij. 
hot Plunih-Puddin(i, pipi nfidiot ^ sjHOuk- 
inej-hoL hot Phrwh-Puddlin/, up and down 
the stroets of Bristol in t'einah* attire in 
tl)o midst of the \)»‘ess-}ji;ang. the joenibers 
of which bought liis com modi tics. Life, 
and .[<(rrnt ui cs, l7-h3, ]), .V2-I3. 

Plymouth Fishing; Feast.- Tins 
was liehl in 1003 wit’i tho accustom^l 
ceremonies af tlie Biirrator reservoir, in 
fJio Dartmooj- hills, which is famed for its 
trout. The mayor iuul corpoialion ami a 
number of gnosts, having arrived at tliis 
spot, ohserve<l the amueut custom of toast- 
ing tlie mommy of hh’aticis Drake, who, 
three centuries ago, hrst brought the wuiter 
i7ito IMymouth. TU<i mayor first drank to j 
the pious* memory of Sir Kraricis in a i 
goblet of pure water from tJio reservoir, j 
atul then passed the vessel rtmml. After- ' 
ward anotliei gohlet, filled with wine, ; 
was pH'sented to the mayof', who drank to • 
the toiist : “ .May tlio descoMulant s of him : 
who broii^ld us Avater never want w'irie.” 

Policnincllo m Punchinello. 

The original of the modern Punch and 


17, 1885, Mr. E. H. Parry furnished tl»e 
subjoined extract from the 3’ravels of the 
three Sherleys about 1010 iu Persie ; 

Befoi*e tho house there was a very fair 
place to the quantity of some ten acres (J‘ 
grouml, ma<le very plain ; so tlio king went 
down, and when ho Inul taken his Jiorse 
tho drums and ti iimpets .sounded. Tiiore 
were twelve horsemen inyOl with the king, 
so they dividcKl tliemsolve:;, six oi7 the one 
side and six on the other, having in tkeii^ 
hands long rmls of wo(mI, ahont tho thick- 
ness of a man’s finger, and at otto ettd of 
the rcxls a piece of woo<] nailed on lihe 
unto a hammer. After they wero divided 
and turned face to face, tlieie came one 
into the luiddlo, and threw a wooden bail 
between botfi the companies, and having 
gf»ais imnle at oitlier end of the plain, 
they begun their sport, striking the bail 
Avitli tlieir rods from one end to (he otlun*, 
in the fasinon of our football play here 
in England: and even when the king had 
gotten tho ball before him, IIh* dnnns and 
trumpets would play one nhiini, and many 
times the king would come to Sir* Antony 
to the window’, aiul ask him how he did 
like tlie sport.” 

The game is at present regularly played 
at Barn Elms, Surrey, by tlio inembers of 
the Baneliigb Club. 

Water-polo seems to have boon know u 
and exorcisf^l at Venice iu the thii’tccntij 
century, and the arsenal subsequently 
kept two huge rafts or pontoons for this 
purpose to he delivered to the urban 
aiiMionlies from time to time, and tlien 
returned into store. 

Pompeyi the Black Dog*. Fm 

a brief account of this nui>oiy phantom 


dmhf. 'I'h(' exhibition is supposed to be j i,j some parts of tho country, the rcaahM' 
fvf Italian oiigin and to liavc had a poll- : may be referreil tv) Ha/.litt’s 


tical or historical significance. It seenis 
to be lirst montifuied as a. licensed insti- 
tution in Lomloii in Ititid, when the 
parocdiial antlioi-it ies of St. Martin's in 
the Fields received from Pniudiinollo the 
rtaliaii puppet-player for his booUi at 
Charing Cross £'2 12s. Od.. w’hicli Ix'speaks 


1882, p. 331. 

Poor Boxes.- Aubrey, in his Xatn- 
! ral History of Wiltshire, ed. IStT. 

observes : Mr. A. Wood assures mo tluu 

; there wore no almshouses, at least they 
: were very scarce, before tlio Retniinatioji : 
, ! that over against Christ Church, Oxou, is 

a, lucrative enterpri/.o. But Popys saw : ono of the aucieiitest. Tu every cliurch 
the shoAV in Mnoriields .Vugvist 22, same j ^vas a poor man’s box, but I never re- 
year: Apiil 8, he does not monlion I mombeied the use of it: nay, i lieje was 

where: and August 31, at Bartholo- | one at great inns, as f remembered it was 

mew Fair. BroAver’s Piet, of PhvafU' and j before the Avars. Tliese wero tlio days 
Fable, .art. Pnnrh; llazlitt’s final of 
Old Plat/^, 1802, p. 187 : and Popys under 
dates mentioned. On the top of the largo 
room built bv Sii- Samuel ]Morlan<l in bis 
garden at Vauxliall was a PunchiimHo, 
hohling a dial. 


Avhen England was famous for tlu* grey 
g(}ose quills.’* C'unp. 'i'hriff-Uo.r. 

in the li?ne of the Couonon weait h tJiere 
w;?s ill the Mouses of Parli;iment a pooi-- 
box. into Avhii li memimrs ]>ut tlicir lln-.s 
for otlcnces r.g.ainst tlu* i-nles or ;:gain-1- 


in 


Polo. -A form of quintain practised | diHionim, among the latter being that of 

Persia and other eastern countrie.s as ! climbing over the hci clms. Parry's 

far back as liie lltli century. In tlie I t*ai‘liaiiii’n(.< ar,d ( o<i mPy. o/ hnijlaiap 

Field newspaper for 1872-3 a nd 1885 ap- 183:-, under yea i s Iti lO -hl. 

pea red some interesting archamlogical ; Pope L;?.cfiy. It is reraa rkaJile 
notices of it, and in the uumher for (ht. ■ enough that at 8t. .Mbs ns, as rdi:eutly 
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as 1861, a correspondent of ''JSoies and 
Queries/* purchased a “pope lady/* a 
Inin made in the forin of a woman, and 
sold on llie morning of the Now \car. 

Pope Julius’s Game. -This was a 
game, at which four, and possibly more, 
persons could play, it is mentioned in 
the Privy Purse Expenses of Jfenry VTJl. 
and apparently i owhere else: therefore 
the pre(;ise nature of the game cannot be 
determine<l. It seems to have been un- 
known to Strut t, Tirand, Douce. Naros and 
all other antiquaries. In the King’s Ex- 
penses for 1532 are four loferences to 
money lost at it by Henry ; the earliest 
is in’ these terms: “ Itm the xx (lave 
Novemher dolivo’d to tlio king grace at 
Stone whiche his; grace loste at pojie 
Julius game to my lady marques, in. 
Biyan. and muister Weston .... xiili. 
vis. viijd.” So tliat, at any rate, it was a 
costly novelty ; and during the same month 
•'the king’s gra(-e / lost upwards of £30 
inorfj at this diversion. We do not hear 
of him playing any more; but that may 
arise from the absence of accounts. The 
pope alludtxl to would he probably Julius 
JI. of the Delia llovere family of Urbiiio. 

Popinjay. — In a letter to Henry 
VIII, from Lord Mount joy, (’aj)tain of 
Tournay, in 15M, it is stsited that there 
was an annual cust(nn on the 2nd of March 
of shooling at the popinjay by n frater- 
nity of St. George and that for the current 
year the provost or mayor of Tournay Imd 
acted as his deputy. The provost liit the 
mark and ‘^soo,*' writes his lordship, ‘‘is 
y‘(/ grace king of the popyngay for this 
yere.*’ But he adds that if the king’s 
representative should succeed a socamd 
time, Henry would become Emperor of the 
same, “ Wherunto ther longgitbc many 
gret roi allies.*’ Tliis ceremony or sport 
wms, no doubt, an arliticial parrot. 
Excerpta Historica^ 1833, p. 280. 

Porpentine.- -i.q. jiorcupine. See 
Nares, 1859, in v. 


Portents. - The following is a pas- 
sage in Stubbes’ “ Anatoinie of Abu.ses,* 
3083. He is relating the dreadful end oi 
a swearer in iJneolushire : “At the last 
the people peicciving his ende to ap 
proche, caused the bel! to tolle; wh( 
hearing the bell toll for him rushcHl up ii 
his bed very vehemently.** Howell, in j 
letter to Sir Konelm Digby, dated 1040 
implies that a turnip cut iii the shape o: 
a decith*s-head with a candle, was regarded 
by women and cliildron as an evil portent 
l)etr.e observes : “Nothing is more eon 
trary to good s^mse than imagining ever’ 
thing we s(.:e and hear is a prognosticl 

belief ItiH t nothing is so.’* Memoirs o 

1732, p. 00. He testi 


lies to the belief which in his day people 
entortained in “men on horseback, 
mountains, ships, forests, and other fine 
things in the air,** as foreshadowing 
future events. DefrK^ mentions that, 
“Others again, by having caught cold, 
feel a certain noise in their heads, which 
seems to them like the sound of distant; 
bells, and fancy iliemsolves wariuxl of 
some great misfortune.’* Grose says that 
“A per.son being suddenly taken with a 
shivering, is a sign that some one has just 
then w’alkfxl over the sjiot of their future 
grave. Pi<ibably all pcr.son.s are not sub- 
ject to this sensation, otherwise . tliG 
inhabitants of those parish(?s whose burial 
grounds lie in the common foot-path 
would live in one continiuxl fit of snak- 
ing.** Johnson, in his “Tour to the 
Hebrides,** says, that Macaulay was in- 
duced to leave out of his “History of St. 
Kilda/* a. passage stating that the in- 
habitants wore apt at the approach of a 
stranger, to catch cold. See iMvinatiovs, 
Omens, itc. 

Another description of pcirtenls is that, 
which is de.scribod by Holinshed in con- 
nection with the historical murder of 
Ardeu or Ardern of Favershani in 1551-2: 
“This one thing seeinetli strange and 
notable toiicliing maister Arden, that in 
the pia(.:e where he was la yd Ixdng dead, 
ail the proportion of his body might be 
.seorio two years after and more, as playne 
a.s could be; for the grnsse did not grow(‘ 
whore hi.s Ixxly hadde touched, but b(^- 
tweene his legges, hetweene his annes and 
about the holowness of hi.s necke. and 
round about his hexly ; and where his 
legges, armes, head, or any part of his 
laxly had touclnxi, no gra.sse growed at 
all that time ; so that many strangers 
(‘ame in the ineane time beside the Tow nes- 
men Ifi see the i^rint of Ids brsly there on 
the ground in that field . . .** 

Portions, Weddini^. There are 
two instances in the “ Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of the Prince.ss Mary,** under 
April, 1537, and April, 1538-9, of the 
prin(ies.s contributing to the wedding- 
portions of poor girls. The earlier entry 
runs thus: “Jt’m geven to a pore may- 
deiie.s mariage by my ladies grace at the 
reque.st of Mr. Tyrrell . . . vij,?. vjd.” 
Ill the second ca.se, Mary gave only 
35. id. 

In the “ Second Part of Queen Eliza- 
beth.s Troubles,** by T. Heywood, IGOG, 
the author introtluces Lady Ramsey, 
saying : 

“ 1 have known old Hobson 

Sit wdth his neighbour Gunter, a good 
man, 

In Chri.sts Churcli, morn by morn, to 
watch poor couples 

That come there to be married, and to be 
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Their common fathers, and give them 
in the church, 

And some few angels for a dower to 
boot.*^ 

Morant, speaking ol* Great Yeldham in 
Hinckford HundTcxl, Essex, says: ‘‘A 
house near tlie church was antiently useil 
and appropriated for dressing a <liniier 
for poor folks when married : and had all 
utensils and furnitiue convenient for that 
purpose, ft hath since been converted 
into a school.” Again, speaking of 
Matcliing in Harlow' Half-’HiindrcHl, ho 
says: “ A house close to the cliurcli yard, 

said to be built by one Chimney, 

was designed for the entertainment of 
poor people on their wedding day. tt 
seems to be very antient but ruinous.” 

PosieSi — These w'orc iuvento<l for 
rings, handkerchiefs, At*., and collections 
of them wore printed in the first half 
of the 17th con till y. They are also to be 
found inscribed on early knives, whence 
the mottoes are described by Shakespear 
ns “cutler’s p(K‘try,” Those engraved on 
I'ings were adaptc'd to the re<iuire.ments 
or fancies of lovers or frioiuls. They 
present themselves on rings given by men 
to their mistresses and by the latter to 
the objects of their preference. xVii early 
garUuid of the kiml ahoyo spi^cilied fur- 
nishes in its descriptive title tlie range of 
these amatory compliments. The most 
ancient imjiression which has fallen under 
my notice is one of 1642 : — 

Cupids posies 

For Bracelets, handkorehers, and rings, 

With .scarves, gloves, and other things. 

Written by Cuphl on a <lay, 

AVhen Cujiid gave me leave to play. 

The lover shevveth his intent 

By gifts that are wdth posies sent. 

UazlitFs Handbook. 18G7, p. 134, and 
mu. Coll. 1903, p. 1)3. 

A very curious case occurred of a ring 
used by a Venetian gentleman of the 
Bosaro family to seal a letter to a lady 
of his acquaintance in 1796, with tlio posy, 
Jc lie chantjo qii'cn mourant^ being lately 
recovered in London, wdiithor the owner 
retiretl on the fall of the old llepublic. 
It had doubtless chaugi*d hainls many 
times. IJazlitt’s Venetian Re-public, 
1900, ii, 324. See Nuptud Usages and 
Rings. 

Posset or Caudle. - Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, as Strutt informs us, at 
night the bride was by the women atten- 
dants placed in the marriage-bed, and 
the bridegroom in the same manner con- 
ducted by the men, wdiere having both, 
with all who w-oie present, drunk tlie 
marriage health, the company rotireil. 
Skinner derives the word from the I‘’rem*h 


poser, residere, to settle; because, when 
the milk breaks, the cheesy pails, being 
heavier, subside. “ Nobis proprie desig- 
nat Lac calidum infuso vino cerevisia, &c. 
coagulatiim.” — See Junii Ely mol. in 
vc-rho. 

In the evening of the weclding-day, just 
before the company letireih tlie .sack- 
passet was eaten. Of this po.sset the 
bride aiul bridegroom were always to 
taste first. It is mentiouo<.l too among the 
bridal rites in the “ }li.st(»iy of JaMv of 
Newbury” 1597, where we are told “the 
sack-po.s.set must he eaten.” In “ The 
Fifteen Comforts of Marriage,” p. 60, it 
i.s callefl “an antient cu.stom of the Eng- 
lish matron.s, wOio believe that sack will 
make a man lusty, and sugar will make 
him kiruL” The eustoin of eating a po.ssct 
at going to bed scorns to Inne prevailed 
geneially aiiiring our ancestors. Tlie 
Tobacconist, in a book of (Miaracters 
printed in 1010, says : “ And a( ni\' going 
to bod, lliis is my posset.” The Wo ndrring 
Jeu\ ]>. 20. Herrick bas not ovorlookf'<l 
the po.s.set in bis “ Hespe rides.” p. 253: 
nor IS it omitted in ibe “ Collier’s Wed- 
<ling.” 

Mi.sson says : “ The posset is a kind 
of caw'die, a^ portion made u]) of milk, 
w'ine, yolks of eggs, .sugar. ciuTumion, nut- 
meg, A'c.” Me adds: “They never fail 
to bring them another sack po.s.set next 
morning.” In the story of tlie Curst 
Wife lapt in ]\foirls Skin (about 1575) the 
caudle is brought by tim motl’.or in the 
morning. Montaigne in his Essay Of the 
Force of Imagination , speaks of tlie 
caudle as having in bis time been a<l- 
ministered to the bri^Iegroom, not prior to 
the retirement of the guests, but in the 
eour.se of tlie night. He observes in re- 
lation to a frioml ; “' For T would do him 
the ofiice of a friend, and if need.s wer<\ 
would not spare a mira(‘le it w\as in my 
power to ilo, provided ho wonUI engage to 
1110 upon his honour to keep it to himself ; 
and only wlien they came to bring him Jiis 
caudle, if matter.s had not gone well 
wdth him, to give me such a sign, an<l leave 
the rest to me.” 

Even as late as 1811, Charles Lamb, in 
a letter to William Hazlitt on Ihe birth of 
my father, says; “Sorry we are not 
w' i t bin ca ii<llo-sl 10 1 . ’ ’ 

Post smd Pair, — This game is inon- 
tionod in the following passage from the 
play of Nobody and Somebody (IGOti) ; 

Sicoijdiaiit). Now sir, as you haue 
compast all the dice. 

So 1 for cards. These for tlie game at 
maw, 

.Ml saving one, are cut next vnder that , 

Lay me tlie ace of harts, tlieii cut the 
card.s, ^ . c. 
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0 your fellow luust m^ls Iiavie it in bis 
first: tricke. 

(■low. rio toacli yon a trick for tliis 
y faith. 

tSicop. Those for Preinoro cut vpoii the 
si<los. 

As the other on the ornls, 

i'low. Marke the end of all this. 

Sicop. 'I'hese i^re for post and poire, 
these for sa^iit. 

Tliose for new cut. 

•• - Sign. G 3 vnso. 

It is thus noticed in '‘Scogin^s Jests, j 
»'dJ()2(>; •'On a cerl nine time, Scogin went 
to his S(‘ho!Ier, the aioresjuM parson, to 
dine with him on a Stinday; ami this 
aforesaid priest or })ai\si)n all the night 
hofoT-e h;id !>een at cards playing at the 
post.*’" 

In N ares’ Glossary, 1859, the game 
is described. Acconling to Karle, in his 
■' Alici-o-c<»s!]Hjgj aphie,’’ it could he 

p!aye<l with a <loj:en coniitei's. 

Pot-Walloper. The Anliqmfin for 
-May, 189h, records the death of the last. 


i fild Church of Kngland, i.o. the Church of 
: Rome.” Ih VeLSoc, Chrisf. Hit, p. 241. 
I Customary prayers for tlic dead in the 
15th and Ifitlj centuries appear to have 
been tlu? pater rioster, .Irr, (WvOo^ and 
7h’ Profyndis. Plumijton (k)rrrespon- 
deuce, 1839, p. 75. Priests oifered to 
obtain pardon foi* souls feu' 32755 years 
in con.shloration of ti\e p<tti'rtiosfrrs, live 
Arc Marins, ;uul a Cn do. S(^e HazlitCs 
]UbL Cnllrefians, 1993, p. 191, and his 
Oitrseh es in rein f inn to n Drifff mid a. 
(■harch, 1897, p. 197. 'fhere is a h?'oad- 
side from tlie press of Oaxlon containing 
Death-bod Prayois. Prayers were for- 
I merly oifered or soliciU'd for the Iniilders 
I of bridges. iSir 'rhomas AViimington 
I possessed a brass plate found in the 
i ff>uiidat ions of the nhl hriclgo ov<‘r the 
'roim* at Stanford, Wnreestershire. (le- 
siring prayers for llninphrey Palfynton 
Kscpjire of Stanford, wlio dofrayofl the 
charges for ero(d ing this .structure in the 
first year of Kdward VI. 

Presterjohn. - A form gi\’en by the 
Chris! iaii naiionalitie.s in the middle ages 


of the [Mu-vva!iopor.s of the borough of 
Pontefract. I'hi.s term implies a. person, 
who accpiired tiio parliamentary franchise 
by virtue of die ptisscssiuti of a iree-jjokl 
hearth, on which he could boil bis pot. 
it was prior to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and reipiired a six months’ (continuous 
residence as a (iualilicatioii. The vo.ssol 
itself was a tripod and wa.s suspended 
by :i chain from an iron bar su.spoiidod 
in the chimney. Comp. Tiinb.s, llisturie 
Sine pins, Uiblb p. 255, 

Pound or Pin. An onclo.scd (usu- 
all 5 ' .square) fence u.seti in villages amt 
parishes for the detent ion of stray cattle, 
'riiere was nsuaily a jion nd-hi epcr or pin- 
‘IV soinet iim.'s called a pinder; the plnder 
f)i Wakeiield has acqnii’cd <e\ceplionai 
I elebrid in connection vrith the Robin 
IJood cycle of ballads, though rcuilly his 
period is in all probability much later, 
tbit the duties of pinner or pound-keeper 
necessitated tiie eniploymerit of strong 
and coiirageons fellows ficipiainted witli 
the whole noighhour)n;od. Kven in the 
motropolitari area pounds arc still to he 
seen cm Putney and Wiinbh.'don Coininori.s, 
and that on Barnes Commou has only 
disappeared cpiito recently, the strays 
.going to the G teen yard. It wois tlie scene 
(.'i: a jr»/ c/’c.s/ud between hoole and 
Quin, wliich survives in an epigrammatic 
c »py of verses. 

lias this taunt 
against t he P rote, slants : “ Tliough/’ sfiys 
be, “ the, Kug'ii.sii now deny ,hat prayors 
?«rc of any service to the dead, yet I could 
r!;v>er with no olher account of tliis cere- 
mony t 1 1 it \va.s a custom of the 


; in tlie name of a leai or supposed King 
I of Kthiopia or .Vbyssiiiia. wlinin they pre- 
I Imide.;! to liave cmiveried In (^iri.sl ianity. 

I The real name A\as probably Tnii Khan 
* or Khnn Tinf, and it has b(?en ovevi 
I doubte,'] wIicIIhu this app«'l!atioii was not 
i borne by more than one ruler, ]ik<‘ 
tho.se of Pharaoh in Rgypl and Arsaees in 
Part Ida, 

Pretty Money. Xew money put. 
by, and saved in a slocking or bag; the 
ainount is not limited, but it is u.sually 
(ritiing, am! .seldom o\eO(*(!,s a few pminds. 
Kfis! Ani/fln. In Hu.'^sox they call it 

p<K'krl -pirwH, 

Prevaricator. TIk' name of an 
annually clmseii oflicor at (Cambridge, who 
delivered befoi'o the a.-senibied nnivorsity 
an a<ldres.s in Latin, in u hieh be was lelt 
at liberty t(, offer lobn-alily free and 
humorous criticisms on the aul Imritie.'^. 
Haiidoiph the po(‘1 was I’revaricalor for 
1(>32, ami Ids Oration was fii.st printed in 
m.v edition of his VVork.s, 1875. I do not 
think that any text was previously known 
of lho.se Satunialian iuldies.ses. 

Pricking at the Belt or Girdle, 
or Fast and Loose. A che.Mting 
game, of which the following i.s a <le.s- 
cription : ” A leatluM ii bolt. i.s made up 
into a. number of intricate folds, and 
placid edgewise upon a table. One of the 
folds: i.s made 1o reseinble I he middle of 
the. ginlle, .so tliai wlioever .diall thrust a 
skewer into it would think he held it fast 
to the tabh.*: whereas, when lui has so 
done, the person with whom he plays may 
take hold of both ends and draw it away,” 
ft appears to have been a game muoli 
practised by the gipsies in the time of 
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SliMkejspojir. Ilazlitt’s Dodslcy, xiii, 174. ; 
It is still in vogue. 

Pricking: In Civic Elections.- 

'Flie annual choice of the Sheriffs of Lon- 
<lon by this inetluKl is sufficiently familiar. 
Hut some of the, City (iihls have, been 
ijccustonu^l 1.0 j-osort in certain cases to 
<he same process, iiie persons entitled to i 
vole pricking on paper with a pin. See ! 
Hazlitt’s Lu:cnj dotn piurii\^^ 1892, p. 464. i 
Pricking: in the Old Hat.- It 

aopears fi*om a corn municjit ion by Mr. W. 
Kelly to “ Cnrreni Notes ’’ for June, 18o4, 
that the Chamberlain's Accounts for the 
Borough <yf I ancestor for 1749-50 have the 
f o] I o\v i ri g entry: ' ‘ Ba i d for p r-osecu ting 
•one flichardsorr, and others by (fori') 
pricking at a game called Prickintj; in 
t he Old flat, 6s. jOil.” I’niess this amiise- 
Mient r-est'mhled t lie pt*ece.ding, and was an 
(jutgrowth f.i-om it, I carrnot uiulertako 
a snintion of the mystery inv<jlved iii this 
i‘4‘gistr*atiori. 

Pri mere.- Sec air excellent account 
of it in Nares, (JlnSMuy, 1859, in v. and 
coiu)). (Juiiinhf. 

Prince d’Amour.--Soo Chridmaa 
rrinci’.. 

Prince of Purpoole nr Porty- 

pool.- - See Chiislmaa Frinca.. 

Prison Bars or Base. In the 

Diction ary of Johan nos <le Garlaudia, 
wi'ittcMi ill tire early part of tlie. thirteenth 
centni'v, under the enumeration of re- 
(iiiisites for i he house of a respectable 
person, we me<d. o<ldly eriongli, with hnrrl, 
which ai’o thns explaiTre<I to us: “ Barri 
.sunt genus ludi, Gallicd barres ;’’ and the 
editni*, in a nolo, a<lds: ‘‘Possibly tire 
gairie still called bars or prison-base, well- 
known to schoolboys.’^ Comp. Vidlina off 
J/nU infra. 

I'he game of ‘‘ the count i\v base” is 
nlention<^d in the K;rin*y Queene,” 1590, 
and by Shakespeai- in “ ('yrnheline.” 
Also in Chet ticks tragedy of ‘‘ Iloffiruin,” 
1631: 

“ I’ll run a. little course 
At base, or barley-brake.” 

Again, in "Biome’s “Antipodes,” 1640: 

'• My men ean run at base.” 

Again, in the t hi song of Dray ton ks 

“ Polyol b ion : ” 

“At lioml-wirdc, barley-brake, at tick, 
or privson ba.se.” 

Comp. Nares, Glossarif, 1859, in v. In 
Southern Italy they have a chikh’eiPs 
sport, callc<i Bomhii, which re.sembles this, 
and which is familiar to English ears as 
tVio sohrinuef of Ferdinand JI. King of 
the Two Sicilies. 

Prophecies. — It appears from a 
letter written in February, 1485-6, by 


ThoTna.s Betanson to Sir Robert Plumpton, 
that prophc.sying was in that year felony. 
I’he writer say.s : “ Al.so it is in aett, that 
all nianer of profyeyes is mayd felony.” 
There dt)e.s not seem to he any oilier re- 
cord of tlii.s, as no sm*h statute is on the 
parliamoiit-roll ; but in the present imper- 
fect state of the latter, sucli an omission 
i.s easily to be accoiiiityul foi“. We read 
that: “a.ij. 1560. A skvirner of Southwark 
was .set on the pillory; with a paper* over 
his head, shewing the cause, viz, foi’*sun- 
dr y practices of great falsehood, and much 
untruth : and all set forth under the 
r?olour of southsayiiig.” Stowks Surrey, 
1720, lih. i, p. 257. 

Lloyd in his Sfndaorms of Jf nisnlemj 
1602, p. 29i), ob.sorvos under* thi.s head; 
“ Aristandor lire soothsayer, in the battel! 
at A r belli, being tlio last against Darins, 
w'as .seen on lior.sobacke liaixl by Alexan- 
der, apparelled all in white, ami a crowno 
of gohie upon his head, encouraging 
Alexamler, by the ilight of an eagle, Mki 
victory should he his over l)ai*ins. Both 
the Greekos, the Boniaine.s, ami tlie Lac«^ 
demonians, ha<l iheyr si)othsayei‘S hai'd hi 
them in their warres. ’ 

In ru)nrieeti<ni w'itli ihis subject, the 
following commnnication from a corres- 
pondent j»f the Poll Moll (Tdzattt'. (.Vpril, 

I 1879) may bo cite<l : “It seems that the 
j labouring chesses in Mid-Somtersot, like 
I most other rural districts in Kngliuid, 
I liohl or held sacred certain su])pose<l 
I prophecies of Mother SIvipton, whose 
j topographical knowdodge, if we are to 
j believe all that is saiil of her, ninst 
I have been little less marvellous than her 
I insight into the fiilui*e. Of these prop- 
i liecie.s the most widely beliovo<l in had 
; refei*once to tire fate of Ham Hill, a large 
I .stone ^inaiTy in the neighboni lioijd of 
I Yeovil, ami a. prominent foa1in*o of the 
j landscape for miles around. It was to the 
' effect tliat at twelve o’cIckI; mi Griod Fri- 
j day of 1879, Ham Hill shonld .siid<lenly be 
I swmlhnvod up by an eartlKiuako. and 
! that at the same time Yeovil shmihl be 
1 visittnl by a. ti*ejiiemhni.s flood. With such 
! real anxiety wois last Friday Iooke<l for- 
! war<I to, in conse(|ueiice, tliat people 
i actually left the locality with their* fami- 
I lies and wont to stay with their friends 
i in other parts of the country until the 
; dreaded “ vi.sitation ” shonhi ho over; 
i others, wdiose faith w as less robust, never- 
; theless thought it advisable to remove 
i their pots ami piin.s from the shelves of 
i their cupboards and stow away their clocks 
i and lo<)kiug-gla.s.ses in places where they 
Avere not likely to be shatle.re<l by the 
shock of the earilniuakc; others, again, 
suspended gar<leniug o])evations for a day 
or tAvo, thinking it mere Avaste to commit 
go<Ki .seed to earth that AvaE"IP.;?lv to be- 
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have so treacherously. On the morning 
of Good Friday itself large numbers <»f 

people - many of them from a distance 

}locko<l to the spot, or as near to the spot 
as they dave<l venture, to await, halt 
incrwlulous and half in terror, the stroke 
of twelve and tlio fuliilrnont of the prop- 
hecy. When, however, the appointe<i hour 
had passed, .anS Ham Hill still stood 
unahasliwl, thev hegan to look sheepishly 
intp eacli other's faces and to move avray. 
At present in Mid-Somerset Mother 
Shipton ami lier prophecies are .somewhat 
at a discount.’’ 

Mr. Goo^l rich •Frier (Onfrr lahs, 1902) 
has collected some curiou.s notices of the 
faith ill seers ami iirophecy in the Heb- 
rides within a mea.surahle pericKl of 
t ime, 

'"Propping'. A marriage custom, 
perhaps, peculiar to Northamptonshire. 
It is COM ti nod to i)iarriiige.s where the 
parties are well-known, or people of 
st a t i o n , and co n .sist s ' ‘ i n p 1 a c i ii g pi eces 
of timber or poles roun<l th.e house and 
against the door of the newly-married 
couple.” Baker adds; “An acti«*n, in 
eonneciion with this curiou.s practice, was 
tried at Northampton Assizes in 18l2. 
At the marriage of a geiitlcinan at Bug- 
hrook, some of the villager.s pro])p(Hl liis 
house; and he being annoyed at the pro- 
ceedings. tired from a window, and 
woun(le<l llie plaintiff, since which tiinetlie 
practice has hceii discontinued in that 
village, hut is partially (diserveil in some 
others (1854).” 

Pterodactyl. A huge llviug rep- 
tile of prehistoric times, which may have 
given rise to the fabulous <lragoii of the 
middle agevs. 

Pudding, Christmas. It is 

thought to ho lucky to stir one’s neigh- 
bours’ puddings, and some women even 
now will go some distance to do so. 1 
liave understmxl that the Irish set tlieir 
Christmas piuhling on the file at midnight 
on Chri.stnias-Fve, and let it boil till the 
f t>l 1 o wi n g m id-d ay . 

Pudding-pieing — In Kent, they 
go a pudding-pieing on Easter day. i1k‘ 
pud<ling~pie being a sort of chcoM»-cake or 
mislard, with a raised crust and currants 
.sprinkled ovei’. Cherry lieei' is commonly 
ilnink with these delicacie.s by the young 
folks, 

Puddining. - An ancient oftering on 
the first visit of a young eluld to the house 
of a neighbour. 8oe Ha Hi well in v. 

Pulling off Hats. At a Parlia- 
ment held b F<lw:?rd III., Alarch 10, 1332, 
a Pn>(4amati.>n Avas onlerod to he made, 
among otiior matters, agiiinst children 
playing any 'Tames, including (Prison) 
Bars off Hats, in tlie Palace 


at Westminster during tlie sitting of 
Parliament. Parry’s ParUamei)is (f7i(f 
Councils, 1839, p. 97. 

Pulver Wednesday. See Ash 

Wfdncstlay, 

Punchinello.- - Comp. VoUckinelJo. 
Purification of the Virgin.- 

See Mary of Na7:ai'f.Ui. 

Push-Ball. A iiKxlern American 
form of football, of course eclipsing the 
European prototype. 1’lie hall u^d is a 
rubber bladder, which, when inflated, 
measures (ift. 3in. in diameter. This 
sport: is playexi at Harvard University, 
and its invention is ascribed to Mr. M. G. 
Crane, of Newton, Alassachusetts. 

Push-Pin. This,” observes Strutt, 
“ is a very silly sport, being riotliing more 
than simply pusliing one pin across an- 
other.” Where Strutt obtnincsl his in- 
formation, I <lo not know; hut from a 
coarse allusion in the Epigrams of Itichanl 
Middleton, of A'ork, 1()08, aiul from the 
way in which it- is intriKlncexl into h'uller'V 
(JnornoIofjJa, 1732, it might bo .si,ippose<l 
to liave boon of a somewhat dilferenr 
narure. 

Put.- This is a ganu? at cai-ds, ami 
tbu.s referred to in “The Hidtlh?,” a copy 
of vor.ses inserted in “Kump Songs,” 
1G62: 

“ ShalPs liavo a game at piil, to passe 
away the time, 

.Expect no foul play, though I do play 
the Knave, 

T have a King at hand, yea that 1 liavo ; 

Canls, he ye true, (hen tlio game 
mine.” 

put i.s j’cferred to in Spec’s Tiatf upon 
Pnf(, 1094, Avhere a dexterous p haver i.s 
said to “ alwavvS liave llueo tray.s in 
liarid,” and Avhere it is n umbered among 
the Christmas amusements. It appears 
: to liave been an amusement of tlie lover 
ordor.s moie particularly in the time of 
Queen .Anne. Chattobs Parts and Sprrn- 
; tat ions, 1818. p. 1(10. 

Nabbe.s, in Ida Springs (dory, a Masque, 

; 1039, intro<lucos a dialogue between 
Christ mas, “personated by an old re- 
verend gentleman in a furi’d gowne and 
■ cappe, and Shrovetkle, “ a fat cooke 

! with a frying-pan, Aw;.,” ami enumerates 
i certain games played at the former .season, 
including Pul - 

Chrlstjuas. 2’hon get children? 
Shrovetide. Aw*s more than Christmas, atid 
better too: for thine are all unthrift.s, 
wliores, or n^iurderen-^. Tliy sonne In and 
in UMdul many a cilizen. 'J'hou liast a. 
Daughter called rny Lad yes hole, a filthy 
black slut she is; and J*ut i.s common ii 3 » 
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overy Bawdy Jiouse. Tis thought Roddy 
was none of thine own getting, hut an 
.'ildermans, that iu exchange cuckolded 
thee, when thou wast a Courtier/^ 

PuttMCk or l^othook. A stout 
steel bar fastencMl by a collar to tljo neck 
of an olfender. A correspondent of (Utr- 
reiif Notrs, where (Decoinber, 1851, p. 
101) an illustration of the object and its 
use is given, observes: “From okler in- 
ilividuals than myself 1 lenrn that iifty 
or sixty years since they have seen it in 
use iu tJie workhouse at llarleston/' 

Pyx ChSipel. — This apartment, 
hitherto jealously guarde<l by double en- 
trance doors, openablc only l>y means of 
seven keys, each kept hy a different 
official, has now been taken under the 
charge of the Office of Works, and is to 
bo thrown open to public inspection, 
electric light being installe<l. The chapel, 
situated in tlio dark cloisters of \Vcst- 
iniiistor Abbey, contains several objects 
of interest, and has been during centuries 
the R'pository of tlie vStandards and assays 
einplnye<l in the national coinage. Tlie 
periwiical 'I’rial of tlie Pyx was a 
mysterious operation, of which very few 


king; if not, below him and the queen 
and knave . — Notes and Queries. 

QuSLIIs. — I t appears that the Uomars 
use<l quails iis well as cocks for fighting. 
Douce, (Ilhislr. of Shakesp. 1807, ii, 87) 
informs us, Quail combats were well 
known among tlie ancients, and especially 
at Athens. Julius Pollux relates that a 
circle was made, in whi.di the birds were 
I)lacwl, and ho whose quail was driven out 
of the circle lost tlie stake, wliicli •huis 
sometimes money, and occasionally tlio 
quails themselves. Another practice was 
to prcKluce one of these birds, whicli being 
first smitten or filliped witli the middle 
finger, a feather was then jiluckod from 
its head: if the quail bore this oi)eratioii 
I without flinching, his master gained the 
stake, but lost it if he lan away. 

The Chinese have been always extremely 
fond of quail-fighting, as appears from 
most of the accounts of that people, ami 
particularly in Mr, Boll’s excellent re- 
lation of his ^Travels in Cliina,’ where 
the reader will find much curious matter 
on the subject. See V’ol. i. p. 424, 8v<). 
edit. We arc told by Mr. Marsdeii that 
“the Sumatrans likewise use these birds- 


outside those privileged to attend it luul 
any knowh’dgo. Hut the now arrange- 
ments will render the locality and matter 
more familiar. 

QuaAltSis;‘hi -See First Foot. 

Quadrillei- A game at cards allicxl 

to primero, ovihre^ A;c. Counters were 
used, wliich in the first instance were 
put into a })Ool - a puol of quadrille being, 
like a nibbc’r of whist, a succession of 
games. Only forty caixls were used. I 
think the threes, fours, and fives were 
thrown out. 4'hero wore four player.s. 
'fhe three groat cards or matadore.s 
were Spadillo, tlie aco of spades; Manillo, 
according to tlio trump, tin? two of spades 
or clubs, or the seven of hearts or di.'i- 
iiiomls; Hasio, the ace of chibs. 'the 
trump was deci<lcd hy “ asking leave,’’ 
the first haml having the prior right. If 
another said “ preference,” meaning 
hearts for the trump, the first gave way. 
The partner w-as decided by one of the 
players “accepting.” If the first would 
not yield to “ preference,” he might “call 
a king” — i.e. naming a king, and giving 
some w orthless car<l in oxidiaiige, for which 
he paid a fine, and then playing inde- 
pendent of the partner; but if another 
sjiid “ I will play alone,” all yhelded to 
liiin. If the name of the trump made all 
the ten tricks, it w’as a “voice,” if only 
five it w^a.s a “ hasto,” if onl.'^four it was 
“ codille,” or basttxl off the hoanl. When 
hearts or diamonds were trumps the ace 
was called Purito, and rankfvl above the 


in the manner of game cocks.” This 
account is^ accornpanio<l by a copy from 
an elegant Chinese miniature painting, 
representing some ladies engagcsl at this 
amuscinerit. Cocks and quails, fitted for 
tlio purpose of engaging one another to 
the last gasp for <livorsion, are frequently 
compare<l in the Uoman writers, and witii 
much propriety, to gladiators. Heine 
; Pliny’s expression “Gallorum, scu Gladia- 
i toruiii ;” and that of (^dumella, “ rixo- 
; sariim Avium Lariistje,” Lanista being the 
i proper term for tlie Master of i he 
j G)a<Iiators. 

I Queen or Lady of May. Sec 

; Maid Afarifvn. 

j Questions and Commands. 

! In “Bound .Vbout Our Coal !’'iro (aboni 
i 17Jl)), this is namo<l and explained ; 
i “ The time of the year being and 

frosty, the <Uversions are within d(H)rs, 

I eitlier in exorcise or hy ilie fire-side, 
i Dancing is one of the chief ex<M cises ; or 
I else there is a match at blimliiian’s-buff, 
i or puss iu the corner. Tlio next game is 
I “ Questions and Comniamls,’ w hen tlie 
coininandor may oblige his subject; to 
aijsw-er any law ful question, and make the 
same obey him instantly, under the 
penalty of being smutted, or paying §uclv 
! f«>rfeit as may be laid on the aggressor. 

I Most of the other diversions are cards 
i a ml dice.” 

Quince. — The following remarkable 
• passage occurs in “The Praise of .Musick,” 
158(5: “I come to manages; »v>. '-ein as 
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our ancestors, (1 do willingly harp upon 
this string, that our y<)unger wits niay 
know that they stand uudor correction 
of elder jii<lgenients,) did fondly aJid w*ith 
a kind of dcdirig inaintaine many rites 
anil ceroinonies, some Avherotd* wore either 
sliadowos or ahfjdcinonts of a pleasant life 
to come, as the eating of a Qinnoo poare, 
to be a [)iopa rative of sweet o ainl de- 
lightfull dayes' botwoon the Jiiaried 
|>er.sons.’' 

h piosent of (|uin(‘es, frojn a liushan<I 
to his I)ride. is notiml as paid of the 
wo<iding CM tort aiiimeni at an Knglisli 
maniage in [7'2G. '.rhc correspondent of 
'■ Notes a.nd (Jneries,” who conirneiited on 


the top a pivot, which ran tlirough a long 
liorizontal beam, unequally rlivided, and 
at the least stroke revolving freely about 
its cent re, soinewliat in the nature of a 
turnstile. On the upright p(tst the head 
aiul biKly of a liguro^of an unarmed man 
was fixetl. 'I’lie horizon lal beam repre- 
sontcnl liis arms; tlte short <'st hand had a 
target, nearly coveiing the whol(3 bfxly, 
except a sinall s]:iot mi the breast, marked 
with a heart or ling, and at the ciul of 
the target was a wooden sword, a cudgel, 
or a hag of wet sand. At this tignre 
peasants armed with poles for lances, and 
mounted on sorry jatles of horses, ran full 
tilt, attempting to strike the heart or 


this usage (if sucli it: was), observe.s, tliat ^ ring. These holes nere oi such a length, 
it is apt to remind one of the ancient ! that if they struck the shiohl instead of 
tdoek cnstoiM, that the married couple I the heart or ring, the short arm of the 
stiould cal a quince together. Tluu’e is no ^ lever retiring, hi’ouglit roijml tliat armed 
cNplicil statement:, liowever, or even : with a cudgel or saml-hag at such a dis- 
snggestioM in t he r<»cor(l, from whicli tin's : taiice and witli such velocity, as commonly 
gcniieman »'|uoies, 1 hat the ceremony was j to meet and ilismount the awkward as- 
actually jihstvrved on the occasion to which ! ^idhiut. 


h.e refers. 

Quinolai. - Tlie term at primero for a 
ciiief card. 

Quintain or Quintal. Tins was a 
Roman amusement, but was also practiscrl 
in the Kasl, wlieiure probably the Romans 
derived their knowledge of it, ami in 
Imlia. 

'riie (oiinlain sooms indewl to have heon 
practiscsl by most nations in Europe. S<*e 
Menage. ''Did.’’ in v. ; \,e Grand, 

“ Kabl.” tom. ii. p. 214 ; Dncange and 
Spelrnan, ‘'(rjos:.;” Matt. Paris, ed. ItMP, 
Glos. Dngdale’s Warwicksh.” p. 1(U> ; 
Cowell’s " Interpr.’’ in v. ; Plot’s '* 0\- 
for<lsi].” p, 20(1-1; and *' Arcliaxil.’^ vol. 


Stow tolls us that the amusement was 
followed by the citizens of Rondoii in 
wint.'u’ as well as in sunnner, nauH'ly, at 
Ch.ristuias. '* I have stani,’’ says he, “ a 
iinintain set upon C’ornhill by the Ixuiden 
Hall, where the attendants (»1:' the lords of 
merry ilispoils have nni and made great 
pastime,” So early as 12rvi, lilH ileiii'y 
HI., some of the king’s servants came 
<lown to the city from Westminster, where 
the Court was, and there was a tumult, 
as the intrndiM's insulted the Londoners, 
who were (uitith'fl to the name of Rarons, 
and the royal party fell on them, and heat, 
them, and Over ami above that the King 
anierctal the city in KlfH) marks. Surrey, 


i(uiii(!iiti limy 1)0 soeti ill Pluviiipl L’lii- IV"’ i ii I, .it 

struoHdn <lu Bov .dir Pown-isio rU m Hx' 


strudion <lu Roy sur I’exercise de. montev 
a clioval,” p, 217), and a singular speciiiion 
<d tlie sport occurs iu 4’ressani ("Corps 
d’K\fj;iits <lo Romans,” tom. ii. p. ;}(.!). 
(’mnp. Vnlo. 

Wo know that the game or exercise j 
was v.«‘i! known to h’itzstejihe?] and i 
Matthew Paris, the latter of whom ex- ; 
pressly a 11 ml os to it under ilie year 12o3 ' 
by the name of (,)nintcna, 'riiis was in the 
time ot Hmiry III,, subsequently to the ! 
<late at which I' lt/slepheu flourished and i 
wrote, the latter liaving died, as it is ; 
supposed, in or about 1191. 'I'he treat- j 
ment an/l ^lotails evidently varie<l accord- 
ing to circumstances, mid there were two i 
di.stinct kinds of sport, the land and the ■ 
water ({uintain. 


Ch ri t m as I; ol id a y s . 
j Kitzstephen .says of the water-quintain ; 


! ” At Kast(.‘r the diver.si(*n is Tuosocnlcd on 
tiie water; a target i.s strongly fa.dened to 
a. trindi or mast fi.xed in tlic middle of tho 
river, ami a. youtigsler .standing upright 
in the stern of a hunt, ma<le to move as 
fast .as 1 1'<? current and oar.s can carry it, 
is to . trike the target u ith his lance, and 
if in hitting it. ho hr<‘aks his lance, and 
kef^ps lii.'^ nlace in (ho l>oat, he gains his 
point, and triumphs; hut if it happens 
the lance is not shivered by the for(‘e of 
tho blow? ho is of courso tumhied into the 
water, and away go(*s hi.s ves.sel wjtdunit 
him. liowever, a couple of boats full of 
young xien are placed, mio ori each side 


Running ,nt the Quintain was a ludicrous . target, so as to be ready to take 

kind of lilting :vt the ring, generally per- ■ tip tlie un.snece.ssfnl adventurer, the 
forme<l hy peasants to divert their lord, j moment ha emerges from the stream and 
a..;d was thu.s done; - A strong po.st was | comes fair?*- to the surface. The bridge 


hi the giouml. about the and the balconies on the hanks are fdle<l 


set uprighl _ 

ojy horsehack, having on I with spectators, whose business is to 
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IfuiKh. 

► 184 ). 

Henry, roferriiij' lo the laii<] 4r.}inio, tlni.s 
describes it:** A strunj^ post was fixed in 
the ^runnd, with a nioee of \vo(mI, wine!) 
tiirne<l upon a spiinJlo, on the top of it. 
At one end of fijis piece of wootl ji. of 
sand was .snspon<led, luid at the other einl 
;x boar<i was nailed. Against Ibis boar4l 
they tilted witi) spears, which ma<Io the 
pins of wood t!in» quichly on the spindle, 
and the bag of sand sti-ike the riders on 
the back with great force, if they «lid not 



tlie garland.’’ But he may be piVHnme<l 
to refer to the peritxl antei-ior to the Civil. 
War. Glossfui niplt id , in v. 

Owen’s de.scrir)tion of tlie ((nintain as 
played at weddings seems to indicate a 
irinch milder diversion than that form of 
it usually practised. Me says; A pole 
is fixt in tlie gronml, with sticks .‘•et about 
it, which the bridegroom and his company 
take up, ami try their s.trengtli ami 
activity in breaking them, npon the tio^e.” 
.li'e/.s'/) Dirt. V. Qdiiildn. 

1’he 4|uintain wa.'^ one of Hie snorts 

on 
Idle 
a. 


account, d’his may apply to tlie first half 
4if the 18th century. 

'riie <jninhiin is introduced into the 
prose liisloiy of Meiiin. In the account 
of the ton.rnaiiiont at .Logre.s, it is sai<l : 

“ After mete was tln^ (luyiitayne reysed, 
and ther at honrilcvl the yonge batche- 
lers.” It docs not exactly appear wlial 
kind of on in lain is liere intemled, bid it: 
was probably the Bel, of which a des* 
<*riptii)is may Ik'. n*ad in Strutt. Some- 
tiling of this sort seems intended in the 
bi(rle.‘-(jiie ncconid- of tlie marriage of 
'I’ybbe the Beve’s liangiiter, in the Totir- 
iiameid of 'rottimhiun, written probably 
in the foni’t(;'enlli centairy. In Strype’s 
“ Annals.” anno lb7b, among the vaiious 
sports. iVc. used to entertain Uneon Kliza- 
heth at Kenilworth (ai.^tlo, ho tells ns, 
“That t'lftornoon (as the i*f*later ex- 
presseili it) in honour of this Kenil- 
wortli Caslle, and of Cod and St. Kenelme, 
(whose ilay by the kalemlar tliis wa..,) was 
a solemn country bridal, with running at 
tjuintin.” 

A mo<iirnalioii of the game appears in | 
a missal in the Douce tVdloctioii, in which j 
a. person is lopi <"*0111041 balancing bimsidf ; 
upon a poll.' laid acro.s.s two stools. .\t j 
the end of the pole is a lighted candle, j 
from wliicb bo is endeavouring to ligltt j 
another in In's band at (bo ri.sk of tumbling | 
into a bnclret or waler placo^l under him. | 

It apix'-ars from lliNliop Ken nett, that 
the quintain was anciently a emstomary 
sport at weddings. He says it was nseil 
in his tim<3 at Blacki lioriie and at De<l- 
^liiigton, in O.xfordshire. Gloss, lo 2^ 
.1. and Blount says: “ It is a game or 
sport, still in request at marriages, in 
some parts of this nation, especially in 
Khrop-shire: the manner now corruptly 
thus; a ijuintain, buttre.s.s, 01 * thick 
plank of wood is .set fast in the ground 
of the high -way, whei-e the bride an<l 
hridegroom are to pa.ss ; poles are 

proyidcxl ; with wliicli tlie y<mrrg men run 
a tilt on horseback, and be that breaks 
most polo.s, and shews most activity, wins 


with lhat omplovfHi !•' rmr ('minltvinmi in 
Stow’s tinie ami in Kit^^.'-tephen’s. “'On 
OfTham Clreen.” saw |la.*;lcd. “there 
stands a onintain, a tbii’'.); now to 

he met wiili. lieing a m ndvine mncli iise<l 
in foinier times by yonib. as nel] to try 
their own activity, as tlie swiftness of 
their horses in mnnino' ai it. 'Me gi\es 
an engraving of if.') d’be ci n-*s-t)>cc<' of i( 
is broad at one on<l, and nierced full of 
liolo.s : and a bag of sninl bmig at the 
oMier, and swings roum! f>n being moved 
with any blow, d'bo pastitnc was for the 
youth on ]for.'^eh;xd\ In ron at if as fa'^t 
as pos.sihlo. ;nid hit tlie broad on id in bis 
career wilb mneb force. M(‘ timl 1)V 
ebam'O bit it not at all, was treat'd with 
lend peaK of <lerisi<m : ami lie w bn did 
bit it, made the best use of Ids ^<\viftness. 
lest be .should fmve a sound blow on bis 
nee.k from the bag of sand, which instantly 
! s'.vang round from the idher end of tlie 
; quintain, 'fhe great dcsifpi of tliis sport. 

I ’wa.s trv 1 r.\' the agility of the liorse and 
man, ami to hreak the hoard, whicli, wb<»- 
ever <lirl, ho was acerm uteri rdiief of the 
day’s snmd. It .stands nnmij-ite the dwodl- 
iiig house «..‘f the estate, wdrirli is hound to 
kcKU) it up.” The same aiiMior speaking 
of Bobbing paii.sh, says; “ Miere was for- 
merly a quint in in this parish, there being 
still a lioM in it, ('ailed from tlii'me the 
Ouintin-Kiekl.” Jfist. of Kent, folio, (xl. 
ii, 224, 0,39. The quintain at Off’Iiam 
Green w'as still there in 1899. 

Th is pa.sti me, somewhat d i versi (led , was 
in the 17th century praidi.M'd hv the 
I Flemings at their wakes or festivals. In 
I some cases one arm presented a ring, while 
the other held the dub or sand-bag; in 
others tlio rov<dving anus were placixl 
vertically, the lower shewing the ring, 
wdiile the upper snir'orted a vessel full of 
water, whereby the want of dexterity in 
the tilter was pnnishcrl w db a bath, lie- 
pre.sentntions of this exervVse may be seen 
among the prints after Wouverniati, who 
died in IGbS. Grose’s Auto/- .‘A . • iv. 
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QllOitSi — In the Statute of Labourers, 
1541, all labourers^ artitioeis, and other 
workmen are prohibite<i under penalties 
from playing at certain games (coytiiig 
includwl) except at Christmas, an<l then 
in their ^iiiaslor's iinuse or presence. 
Antony \Vo(kI is our authority for tlie 
statement that Arthur Dee, Dr. l)ee’s 
son, played witj^i quoits of gohl, which his 
father had made by trarisnintaUon at 
Prague in Bohemia. Thorne’s Environs of 
Ijondon, 187(). ii. -1 1::?. See CorhalL 
Among thojSjlvIis, Captain Mundy found 
the (][Uoit. in use as a weapon in war. 

RaceSi — The earliest apparent 
notices of horse-races are ii» two very j 
ancictit Kronch metrical romances mon- 
t toner] by AVright. Domvstiv Mannns 
and Scniimf^nls, 1802, p, 318. But the 
presezit w'riter does not follow' this 
authority in supposing Unit, while such 
an usage is specitied, it was not carried 
out in practice; for in fact liorse-raccs 
wej'o farnilinr to the Creeks, and are 
described by Fitzstepheu, who tloiirished 
in the time of Henry 11. Accoujit of 
Londm), 1772, p. 38. In the beginning of 
the 17tli c. races were held both in Surrey 
and in Yorlssliire, wlieze the prize to the 
winner appears to have been a silver bell 
in Cannlen’.s day, an<l in or about 1618 we 
tind Newmarket already a fav<nirite resort 
of the King and Court. Hazlitt’s \‘vnr- 
tkin Rf'.pnhlic, 1900, ii, 210, During the 
reign of Charles I. Hy<lo Park was a 
favourite* ground for this div(M'.sion, and 
in ^Shirley’s play of flydc Tarh, 1637, 
occur tlio names of several famous hor.ses, 
which ]‘a7i at that date, including Bay 
'J’arrall, “that won tlie cup at Newmar- 
ket.” IJazlitt’s Manual of Old riays, 
181)2, p.^ 112^ in Cyuilc and Ynryude 
Life, Jo79, Vaientinc, one of the inter- 
locutors, say.s of gentlemen i “ For 
Ihough they refuse Jiot for com]»any 
& conversation to haiiko hunte, yet is 
on r most coiitinuall exercise eyther studie 
or ridiiige of great & seruicoable horses - 

In Himie’s “Life of John Bruen,-' 
1641, p, 104, the author rocommends “inito 
nmiiy of our gentlenieu, and to many of 
interior rank, tihat they would make an 
exchange of their foot i-aee.s and hor.se 
races,” <fec. 

In 1654 and 1658 lioj’se-races were sus- 
peiKlcd for six and eight inonth.s 
respectively by proclamation. Ilazlitt’s 
Riu, Coll., p. 90d. 

In the tin^e of Charles If. a horse-race ■ 
used to he peri(x.lically hekl at Leith under 
otticial or naniicipal .sanction, ii,j)d an ex- 
tant broadside with the date 1()8 . , the 
last numeral being left blank to be 
MS. contains the rule.< ob- 


! servable on the occasion by those engaged 
! or concernetl. Hazlitt’s Bihl. Coll, d: 

: Noies, 1003, p. 222. Comp. To Bear th*. 

■ Bell and Horses. 

I Misson, writing about 1698, says : “The 
I Eiigli.sh nobility take great delight in 
: horse-races. The most famous are usually 

■ at New'iiiarket ; and tfiere >’ou are sure to 
, see a great many persons of the finst 
I quality, and almo-st all the gentlemen of 
j the neighbourluKKl. Jt is pi'otty coinmoji 

I for them to lay wmgers of two thousaml 
pouiid.s .sterling upon one race. I have 
•seen a horse, that after having run tw'enty 
miles in hfiy-tive minules, iipon groinuf 
less even than that wliore the racixs are 
run at Newmarket, aJid won the w'ager 
for his master, wonh! have been able to 
run a-new' without taking breath, if he 
that had lost <lurst luwe ventured again. 
There are al.'«> races ruii by nieri.”^ 
Travels in Kmjland-, p. 231. 

Raffing:.- See BifUnij, 

Ragfinan. - .An ancient game, whicli 
is supposed t«> have been played in the 
following n)anner: -a series of poeticaf 
characters were written iji stanzas on a. 
long roll of p.'irchment or paper, and a 
seal was fastened with a .slriiig to eaclv 
dos(‘riplion. The roll was tiieri folded U}>, 
and place<l on the table, at whicli th<' 
company sat, ami oacli tlani soloctcd a 
c4i.arjic)er by touching a seal. No om 
could even foresee what cha racier ho or she 
woukl have, till the roll was opciied. See 
farther iu riuinpfon Correspondenee , 
1839, p. 168, Wright’s Ant‘vd(dn /J/emWa, 
1811. p. 81, and Hazlitf’;, Cofodor Co'dr}!, 
i, 68, where if, sliouhl ha\e heer» perhan.s 
rather stati^^l that I he teri i, as av>olie<i to 
this amu.sement, was a secondary .sense. 
The anliquity of tlii.s spoit is ap- 
parently testified by tlie sobriquet of 
liaymnn Roll applied to the ilecrl w'itli 
the seals of the Sc'otish chiefs given hv 
tlieni as a token of their fealty to Fdwarif- 
r. But tlie term w as in general use in the 
fourtoenih century for a 1(41 of any kind, 
with seals attached. Hence pcThaps we 
gain the conventional term rig in a role. . an<l 
rheeo tor of the Vhtwpfon Corre.spovdener 
think.: that Ihdhj rook in the M. IF. of 
IF. should be ffully ray. 

Rairs at Wells.- See Ulessina of 
ClonU. 

Rain. — See Weather Omens, 
Rainbow. — The rainbow may be 
include<l among barometrical indicators, 
ft is .still a common saw : 

“The rainbow in the morning 
Is tlie shepherd’s warning; 

The rainbow at night. 

Is tli' •^diepheixl’s delight.” 

Which is a belief entertained by the 
French, and (a.s M. Michel shew’s) by the 
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inhabitants of the Bas<j[ue country. The 
Coj iiish people have tins version : 

“A rainbow in the morn, 

Put your hook in the corn ; 

A rainbow' at eve, 

Put your liead in the sheave.’* 

A curious and valuable assemblage of 
notices in reference to the rainbow, and 
its supposed iniluenco an<l character in 
various countries, may be found in Midu- 
sine for April, 1881, and the notions of 
the Homans on the subject in Miscdlanea 
Vir{iUiana, by a Graduate of Cambridge, 
iDonaldsou), 1825, p. 39. The lunar rain- 
bow <liffers from the solar one, is some- 
times <lestitute of iridescence, and is rarer 
or more rarely visible. 

Raphaeli St. — Lydgate, in his 
Verfue of the Masse ^ says: 

“ Hapliacll })y recorde of Tlujbye 

Shall be your lecho and your medycyne.” 

Hazlitt’s Fugitive Tracis, 1875, i, sign, 
c 3. 

Rapier-Dancc. -See Halliwell in v. 

Rats and Mice. St. Gertrude was 

supposed to poison all rats ami mice, so 
that none of these vermin were ever 
know'll to gnaw any hriars’ cheese or 
bacon. Melton’s Astrologaster, 1()20, 
p. 19. 

Rats Rhymed to Death.— For 

a superstition on tliis subject, see Nares, 
ed. 1859, in v. The term formed the 
title to a collection of ballads printevd in 
1 (.)()() in ridicule of (he Hump Parliament. 
Sir \V. Teinvile .seems to have Iracwl the 
idea to a Runic source. 

Rattle, Cornelius Scriblerus re- 
marks : “I heartily wish a diligent search 
may he made after the true Crepitacuhim, 
01 - rattle of the ancicutSjfor that (as Archy- 
tas Tereritinus Avas of opinion,) kept the 
children from breaking earthonware. Hie 
China cups in these days are not at all 
the safer for the mwlern rattles; wdiich 
is an evident proof how far their Crepita- 
cula excoodixl ours.” 

Martial mentions this in the 51th 
Epigrjim of Look iv, under both its Homan 
names, ciepitncuhim being the more 
usual. See St. .lohn’s Mainwrs and Cus- 
toms of Aiiciviit Grcecr, 1842, i, 145. 

R^ittlesnake. -Watertoii the natu- 
ralist , in his exploration of Pernambuco 
and its neiglibourluxxi in 181G, relates an 
interesting account of the peculiar fasci- 
nation of this creature. Tn some taiigUMl 
undergrowth in an abandoned oramge or- 
chard the writer distinguished an object, 
Avhich he took to be a pale gr^en gra.ss- 
hopuer, near which six or- seven blaidi 
birds, Avitli a white spot ' ween the 
shoulders w'ere hovering and crying. 
Waterton Availed, till the grasshopper was 


( near enough to secure Avithout injuiy or 
i trouble, when the object raise<l itself, and 
! it proved to be the head of a large rattle- 
1 .snake. If Waterton had attmiiptcd to 
i attack or seize it, the serpent Avould have 
! sprung at him; but he stocxl still, and it 
! glided aviuiy, ainl Avlien it liad gone, the 
j birds did the .same. 4’he spell, a.s it Avere, 

! Avas broken ; the rattle Avas no longer 
I audible. 

1 Rsiven. — Hartholorneus .says: “ .Apd 

: as <livinours mene tlie raven hath a maner 
I Aurtue of meanyng and tokenyiige of 
divination. And therefore, among 
nations, the raven among foules Avas 
haloAved to Apollo, as Merciiis saytlie.” 
Dc rropr. Iterum, ckI. 153G, fol, 168. 

Macaulay tells us : ‘‘ The truly philo- 
sophical manner in Avhich the gi*oat Latin 
Poet lias accounted for the joyful croak- 
ings of the raven s])ccics, upon a favour- 
able chaunge of Avoathor, will in my 
i apprehemsion point out at the same tirim 
I the true natural (‘auso.s of that spirit of 
diviiiatiuii, wit h regard to storms of W'ind, 
rain, or snow, by which Uie sea-gnll, tul- 
mer, cormorant, heron, crow*, plover, and 
other birds are actuated sometimes before 
the change comes on. Of inspired birds, 
ravens were ac(^ounte<l the most propheti- 
cal. Accordingly, in the language of that 
district (8t. *Kilda), to have the foresight 
of a rjiA'en, is to this day a proAOrbial 
expression. <len()tiiig a pieternatural saga- 
i city ill predicting fortuitcnis events. In 
i Greece and Italy, ravmis were sacrc^l to 
Apollo, the great patron of auguis, and 
were called companions ami atlomlanis of 
. that Gml.” Ifisf. of St. Kifdn, 165, 174, 
176. 

! Ross informs ns that by ravens botli 
’ puhlick and private calamities and ileath 
I iiave been portendcxl. Jovianus I'ontanus 
relates tAvo terrible skirmishes bet Avoen the 
ravens ami the kites in the fields lying 
betAA'een Beneventum and Apieium, which 
progno-sticated a great, battle that Avas to 
1)0 fought in those fields. Nicetas speak.s 
of a skirinisli betAveen the crowes and 
ravens, presignifying the irruption of the 
vScythiaiis into Thracia.” Ho adds : 

“ Prmite men have been forewarned of 
their <leath by raA^ens, I have not only 
lieard and i*ead, hut have likewise ob- 
serve<l diA'ers times. .A late example I 
I have of a young gentleman, Mr. Draper, 

; my intimate friend, Avho about five or six 
; years ago (1646) being then in the flower 
I of liivS age, had on a sudden one nr two 
i raA'oiis in his chamber, Avhich had been 
1 ciuarrelliiig upon the top of the chimney ; 
j these they apprehended as messengers of 
his deatli, and so they were; for he die<l 
shortly after. Cicero was foreAvarned by 
the noise and fluttering of ravens about 
him, that his end Avas iieay-.-rHe that 
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employed a raven to be the feedt'r ot KHas, 


Ilali, a ssclection from this village-school 

ma^ernphV the through the sport, 

of death to others. We rea,<;l in histories I Some othej* of the games dest-ribcd jji 
of a crow in Trajan’s time that in the i Mrs. Gomme’s volume are aiso played 
Capitol spoke in Greek All things shall j 15£^i\es^. 
he well.” Arcana Mlrrocosmi, pp. 219-Ut 


of appendix. 

I’ennant says t hat “ a vulgar respect is 
paid to the raven, as the bir<l ap- 

pointeil by heaven to fowl tlio prophet 
Klijah, when he. Hod froJn the rage of 
Ahab.” Zouinf/ij, i, 219. Spenser speaks 
f)f 

‘■The hoarse night raveji, Irompo of 
df)loful <lreere.” 

In Othello,” we have : 

0, it. (vnnes o’er my nieniory 

As doth the raven o'er tlv infected 
ho use, 

B(Kli’ng to all.'’ 

So agaiti elsewhere ; 

“ The raven rook’d her on the oiiimnoy’s 
ton. 

And enatloring pies in discord 

sang.” 


Atul in the second part of “ Antonio and 
Mellida,” 1(392: 

“ N'o'W crttiiks the toad, and tdglit crowe.s j us that 

screech ahnid. 


Relics. In the Privy Purse li’x- 

penses of Henry AMU.” under loJKM, are 
two entries of sums paid “in reward” 
to persoji.s who brought ” reliok water ” 
to the King. It <loe.s Hot seon to be very 
intelligible vvhat was meant by this. 
Hone, in his “ Kvery-elay Hook.” enume- 
rates a list of relics in which occur ; “A 
tear which our Kord she<l over L.azarn.s; 
i(. was preservcMl by an angel, wlio ga\v? 
it ill a phial to Mary Magdalene,” arnl a 
“phial of the sweat of St. Aliclniel, when 
he eontemleil with Satan.” Hut perhaps 
the irater olforeil to lloiiry’s acceptance 
was merely Itoly water, additionally con- 
secraUyl by the immersion of coi*taiu relics 
in it. The lirst entry in the book (.f 
Kxpen.ses stand.s thus: “ Itm the same 
duye (18 Aug. 1530,) to Roger for bringing 
a glasso of lelike water fro Wymlcsor 1o 
hampton-(?ourte .... xiid, ami on the 
22nd of July, 1531, the Abbot of WHsl- 
miiister receive<l 20.s'. for biinging relic 
water to (be King at (•berts(W’. 

A note in Nichols’s lieicesiersliire in- 
upon the di.ssohniou of 
i the mouasterie.s at liCicesaor, 


multitude 

Fluttering 'ho\it casements of ileparijng I dil.’^e miracles and super.vtitious relulis 
soules, I "cov detected. Amongst the rest, Gur 

■ Ladi; ^ Girdle shewn in .several place.s 
and her milk in eight; the penkn.ife of 
St. Tboma.s of CanlorburVi an<l a piece of 
his .shirt, much reverenced l»y big-bolliod 
women.” 

Relic Sunday. The third Sunday 
after Midsummer day. Old letters occur 
date<l on this annivers-ary. It wa.s lie* 
occasiini, wJien lioly relics in the cliurchos 
j and otiier ecclesiastical institutions were 


Now gapes tlie graves, aiul through their i 
yawnes let loo.se 

luiprisSoiid spirits to levisit earth.” 

Aloresin iuciudes the croakijig of ravens 
among ornmis. Hall, in his "Clmracters,” 
l(i08, tell.s us tlial if the superstitious man 
liours the ra\en croak fivjiii tdie next roof, 
he at once iM.'ikes his will. 

Raw Head and Bloody Bones 


Among the olijecds to terrify children j exhibited for wni:dMp or nuhlic curios.it v. 

I Remarriag^e. IHdor the Saxon 
{ and liongobanlic law\s, .^^ays Sir H. Ellis 
j i n his ‘ ‘ O r i gi n a I Lo t to r.s 1 1 1 u st ra live of 
Er.glish History,” 1825, the cu.stom wa.s 


in fewmer times wo must not forget ‘Raw 
Head ami hlouiiy Hones,” who twice occurs 
in Butler’s “ Hmlibras:” 


“Turns meek ;ind seciet siiejiking ones i 


IV. law-liCiMts iicife .aud blofxlv bont'-s.-' | onfoicod of a ^yidow no( lUiirr.ving 

again 'll! year liad elapsed fnmi 
the < lea ill 


And again : 

” Made children with your tones tf» run 
for’t. 

As had as Hjo<:KlV'l)ono.s or Lun-sfonl.”' 


of her lir.'^t hmshaud. He 
adds: *' The notice of a forfeiture 

of pn‘perly on this account occurs 
once iu the “ Dome.s-dav SurY<\y,” 
riiis wm.s the Cobinel Lunsford who was at- | j,, a letter of Edward the IV. in 1477 to 


taclied to the ICarl of Hcdfoixl’s force dur- 
ing part of the Civil War. 

Reapers, The. A child's game 
perf;>rii:cd by 1 wav circles of small :;chooj- 
ciuldreu of hotli. sexes, liohiing har;ds, and 
.s*Mg?Mg, jHid at a stage in the cimnt 
engaging hands again, and ilancing round. 
4 Itc aigi’.scmc? t i.s .follow<MJ on I'riday 
afternoons av j'anies, and at the iiiler- 
n at. i 01 ^ ,» > } e (am f erei j ce a 1 Me I'ce r;>’ 


Dr. Leigl*;? bis ambassador in vSeoMaud, 
relating to the proposed Scotish inter- 
marriages, Hie king .says; “ Fimsomoch 
al.so JI.S 4 ^ftre the ohl usaigers of this our 
juyaume noon estat tie person hoiuiorable 
CfimmuneHi of mariage within the yere of 
their do<.>le* je therlfor as yit can not 
convenientf^ 4:f)cke in this matier.” The 
following passage is from Braithwuut.e/.s 
“ Bouister Lecture,” KMO : — “ Marrv 
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jinothpr, boforo llioso llo\vc'!\s tluit- fotiick 
liis corpso bo witborod.’’ 

'I’bo passago in Sliakespenrs Ilnmlct 
very po\vorfiilly bears on this matter:- - 

“ fior. My lord, I ejuno to soo your 
father’s funonii. 

llam. I pray tlioo, <lo not mock me, 
fellow-student. ; 1 think it was to my 
mother’s wedding. 

Jlor. Imleed, my lord, it followM hard 
upon. 

llnm, I'iirift. thrift, iioiaiio! the 
funeral l)ak’<l meats 

Did eoldlv furnish f«)ith the marriaf^c 
tables.’^ 

^-Act 1, .sc. 2. 

Remember the Grotto. Par- 
ties of ehildroii .still occasionally go about 
in Septeiidier with an oy.ster-slu'll in their 
hands, and beg money of the pas.sers-by 
for the const ructi(m of an imaginary 
grotto. Se<' failhei- in Jfoitv ami ('hani- 
htt'Si. The custom is almost extinct. 

Remora or Echencis. Mon- 
taigne enters at some length into the 
belief of the aiicienis in the power of iliis 
ilsh to stay 1 he progiess of ships. ‘‘ Many 
are of o()ini(m,” he says, " that in the 
gri<il. and last naval engagement that 
Antiuiy lost to Augustus, his admiral gal- 
ley wa.s .stayed iu the middle of her cour.se 
by tile little fisli the Latins call Itnuom, 
by i-ea.son of the pr()ir.ut' slu^ 1ms of stay- 
ing all sorts of -N esseis, to \\ hich she fas- 
tens heiself. And the Lmjieior C/aligula, 
sailing with a grtmt navy ujioii the coa.st 
of llomania, his galley alone was suddenly 
.siaye<l liy the same lish, which he caused 
to be taken, fastened as it w.as to tlie 
keel of bis ship, very angry that such a 
little animnl c<.mld resist at oiiee the sea, 
the wind, and the force of ail his oars, 
by being mert'ly fastened by tlie beak t(.> 
his galley (Jior is it a. shell -lisli), ami was, 
moreover, not withont great reason as- 
tonUhed that, being brought to him in tlie 
long boat, it had no longer the strength 
i t had i n t lie na t oi- . ^ t/s , ed . Ha zl i 1 1 , 
iL :m. 

Sir Thomas Drowne 4ionl)ts whether tlie 
story of the remora that, if stays ships 
under sail be not nnrea.sonably amplified. 
But .l^o.ss cites Scaliger as saying timt. fids 
is as po.-sible as nir ilio hmdsfone to draw 
iron : for neither the resting of the one, 
Tior moving of the other, p.roeoe<ls from an 
apimreiit, hut an occult virtue; for a.s in 
the one there is an hid prim;*i])le of motion, 
so there is in llio other a soiuet priyiciple 
of tpn'e.scence, Browne’s namesake, the 
pastoral port, allmles to this strange le- 
gendary agent and power. Ha edit, 
ii, 3')(>. 

A eorrespondent of the /*r?/nt/ MtUKtCinr 
for August:, J8i()^ narrates lii.s pe'rsouid 


obsorvivtion of the habit of this creature, 
wliich he describes a.s the Sucking-fisli. amt 
is from four to five inches in length, 
firmly adhering to a shark, which had 
j been canglit, and instantly to the .side of 
1 a hneket of water, when it Innl ivith con- 
! siderable diflicnlty been detached from its 
I first position. 

I Rent Dinner or Supper. Ibis 
i.s, generally speaking, an allowance made 
to tiach tenant in proportion to tlie 
amounts pai<l !>>' Iiiin to his lamlloixl. 
Three shillings is perhaps a minimum. In 
the accoimfs of the Court of Chancery, 
as much as £150 are somtimes charged 
for a single entertainment, and oc- 
ca.sioTially the items under the head <)\ 
liquor are very extravagant. 

Requiem. ()riginally ami nsnaily a 
religions ohservaiice. hut in a .secondary 
sense or by pof'lical licema* ;i .‘secular tri- 
bute. 'Die annual crjmim'imu’al ion ai 
Magjlalen, Oxford, on May-Day imniiing 
was in its incex>tion a re<]Tii(>m service 
for Henry Vlf. In Nnilh’.s “ l'\)rest; of 
Varieties,” 1(545, at p. 80. is preservcxl the 
following Hecjuiem at the enterlaiiimeMt of 
.lawly llicli, who died August 21lh, 1088; 

‘‘Who 'ore yon are, patron subordinate, 

Tnlo thi.s House of Prayer, ami <lo'' 
extend ^ 

Your eare ami care to wliat wo pray and 
leml ; 

May tliis place staiul for ever cou' 
.sec rate : 

And may thi.s gronml and yon propi- 
tion.s be 

I’o this (nice powerful, now potential 
dust, 

Conen'dited to your fraternal trust. 

Till friends, .souls, bcslies meet eternallv , 

Anil thou her tutelary angel, who 

Wor’t happy guardian to so fa ire a 
charge, 

O leave not now part of i by care at 
large. 

But tender it as thou wer’l wont to dsi. 

'J’ime, common father, join with nioliier- 
oarth, 

.Viul though yon all confound, .oid she 
convert. 

Favour thi.s reliqne of divine doert , 

Depositcil for a ne're dying birth. 

Saint, Clinicli, F.irth, Angel, Time, 
prove truly kind 

.Vs she to yon, lt> tliis bequo'^t con- 
sign’d.’^ 

Rex Fabarum at Merton CqI- 
legfei Oxford.-- <7.:/rs7i/m.s Prinr>\ 

Ribbands. 1. know not whetlier tln^ 
following passage is to be referred to this, 
or is given only as <lescribing tlie. bride- 
groom's awkwardness in .snppv'-j7«^- broth. 
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Stephens, speaking of a plain country 
h-rioegrooin, says: “ Although he points 
out his bravery with ribbands, yet lie hath 
no vaine glory ; for he contemiiGs line 
cloathos with dropping pottage in his 
hosoxne.” Essays, lt>15. 

It is particularly stated by Lady han- 
shawe in her at;count of the niarriage of 
€harles II. and Catherine of Braganza, 
at whioli Sir Ricliard Fanshawe was a 
•.special guest, that tlie bride s ribbons 
wefe cut into pieces, and distribute<l 
among the company. See a good note 
in Pepys, ^xl. lBo8, i, 12. 

We see in another, under date of 
January 17, 1G67-8, .that sit the mar- 
riage of Princess Anna of Prussia with 
Friiice Fre<leric of Hesse the Ober-hof- 
meister disrributtKl to the gentlemen 
present small pieces of ribband, on which 
the initials of the bride were embroidered, 
and the writer fidd.s that this was a imxli- 
tied form of cutting up the bride’s garter. 
“ Formerly,” he ob.serve.s, “ it pis the 
.custom for a Jhu.ssian Princess, iinmeili- 
ately on leaving the company, to take her 
garter from her kiieo, and send it to the 
king, who tvc<l one half of it round his 
own sword-knot, and sent the remainder 
as the most attractive present he could 
offer to a neighbouring and chivalrous 
monarch.” 

hi the “ Oeutloman’s Magazine” for 
October, 17113, are “ Verses sent by a 
young lady, lately married, to a quondani 
lover, inclosing a green ribbon noozed : 

“ Dear I). 

In Betty lost, consider what you lo.se. 

And, for the bridal knot, accept this 
iioozo ; 

The healing ribbon, dextrously appJy’d, 

Will make you boar the loss of such a 
bride.” 

Mr. Atkinson, in liis “Cleveland Glos- 
saiy,” 18()8, says, after describing the 
race to the bride-door for the ribbon. 


I This was sometimes, as it may be con- 
I ceived, accomplished only by main force : 

I and it is to be suspecte<l indeed, that so 
I coarse a usage wa.s at ail times very rare 
; among the more educated classes. The 
: same kind of contest is calle<l in Westmore- 
land “ Hiding for ih^ Hibbori.” In “The 
Westmoreland Dialect,” 1700, a country 
I we<lding i.s de.scribed with no little 
; humour. The lilergyman is represented as 
i chiding the parties for not coming before 
him nine months sooner. The ceremony 
being over, wo are told that “ Awe raai<l 
haam fearful wele, an the youngan.s raaid 
for th’ ribband, me cuson Betty banged 
I awth lads and gat it for sure.” 

In a iScoti.sh ballad, callwl Lady Mary 
Ann, speaking of a young lad, it is said : 

! We’ll sew a green ribbon round about 
j his hat, 

I And that will let tliem ken he’s to marry 
: yet.” 

Mackayls Ballads of Scotland, 1861, p. 
197. 'I'his soem.s to <lenote that a ribband 
i was also an indication of the unmarricMl 
; state. In former times lovers brought 
: home from tlie fairs ribbands for their 
j mi.stres.ses ; but this gift would be rather 
I to import an engagement. See Fairings. 

; fhit from a passage from Pepys (Nov. 1, 

‘ 1(565) it is to be inferre^d that a ribbami on 
the hal was usual on birthday.s, as Lord 
I Brouncker going with the Diarist and 
j other.s to Mrs. Williams’ lodging.s, they all 
I had a. green ribbaiul tied in their hats, 
I it being my Lonl’s birthday. Oomp, 
I May-day, .YupLVd Usages, and Biding, 

' Rice* — There is a coiiunon fallacy 
I among .sailors, that the regular use of 
! rice a.s an article of fowl is condiicii’e to 
1 blindness. ^’Iiis idea is said to procofnl 
• from the general u.se of rice by the 
1 Mahometans, an<l the prevalence among 
I Ihem of ophthalmia. Tlie vulgar bye- 
; name for rice on board slop is strike-me- 
j blind. 


which usually, as he observes, w'ent to tlie 
“winner’s siveetheart : ” “From a MS. 
I have been permitted to make use of, 
it. appears that much or all of what is 
thus descnbe<l is still ‘ practice<l at vSt. 
Helen’s, Auckland, and other villages in 
Durhain, only the handkerchief (or ribbon) 
is .suppose<l to bo a delicate substitute for 
the bride’s garter, w-liir'h used to be taken 
off a.s she knelt at the altar.’ ” 

It appears tliat the “ Running for the 
Hibbon ” still prevails, au<l Mr. Atkinson 


Richard Ccseur-de-Lion. - - Gib- 
I bon, speaking of our Ricliard Plantagenet, 
j Omur de Lion, s}iy.s; “ the memory of tliifi 
[ lion-hearted prince, at the distance of 
sixty years, was celebrate<l in proverbial 
sayings by the grandsons of the Turks 
and Saracens against whom he ha<l 
fought: his tremendous name was em- 
ploye^] by the Syrian niother.s to silence 
their infants : and if a horse suddenly 
startwl from the way, his rider was wont 
to exclaim, Do.st thou think King Richard 


speaks of a tradition that the practice used is in that bush?” So in Richard Smith’s 
to be to run from the gate of the church Eife Viscountess Montague, 1627, we 
to the bride’s house, and for the first to hear that r ora was an expression 

tlie privilege not only of receiving used lonjlL^er the Anglo-Gallic wars, to 
the garter v before the ribbon or handker- terrify th^^lvirich children, and still their 
•chief WA.S substituted), but of removing cries. Life of F. M. trans. by C. F. 1627, 
it widi ju.s^) \yn hands from the lady’s leg. sign, A 1 verso. The same is related of 
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Narsos tho Greek general and of others. | Bride maids and bride men close the pro- 
Cbmp, Bar guest. ! cession. 

A mass for the repose of the soul of j RidlnST-- Jn (he early part of the 
Richard was formerly celebrat<id in lloiien i present century, the Hiding jor Hie 
Cathedral on the 6bh of April, the anni- j Broose, a form of \Vinning the Kail, was 
i of his deatfL in consideration of j still kept up in KorUi iiritain. Tlie 
asures or muids of wine left by him | Glossary to Burns, 1787, desi: ri bos /iroosr 

(ji word which Iras the same moaning witli 
‘‘ Kail,”) to be ‘';i. race at country wed- 
dings, who .shall lirst roach the bride- 
groom’s lioiiso on rotu ruing from church.” 
The meaning of words is every whore nloft 
strangely corrnplix]. Brouso was ori- 


vorsary 

:100 nieaKSur. 

to the canons, and leviable on his estate 
at Rouen, as an indemnity for their losses 
llirorigh the hVencli King. Penny Maga- 
zlne. for October, 18.‘18. 

Rich, Lady Diana.- 8ee Second 
Sight. 


Rir^HArH St Vohrev his “ Ro- ^ take it for granicyl, tho name 

Richard, St.-..X„b,^ n ?o 


mains of Gontili.sm and Judaism,” says : 
“This custome (the blessing of brine 
springs) is yearly obscrve<l at Droitwich 
in Worcestersbire, where, on the day of 


not of the race itself : for whoerer lii'st 
roaches the lionso to bring homo tho good 
nows, wins the ” Kail,” i.e. a smoking 


111 1 i X n. . 1 singular kind or race. Malkin savs : III 

lolyt ay, -i’kI dresse K j ,„av it hefal tlio Uavelior, who lias the 


boughs and flowers. One yeiire, s( [i licet] 
a^ [ih |1(), in tlio Presbyterian time, it \vas 
di, scon tinned in the civil warres ; and after 
Ibat the .springe shranke up, or dried up 
lor some time; so afterwards they revived 
their annual custom, (notwith.sianding the 
power of llie parliament and .soldiers), 
arul the salt water returned again and still 
continues. This St. Riohoixi was a person 
of groat estate in these parts : and a hrisko 
yoiing fellow that wouhl ride over hedge 
and <litch, and at length became a very 
tievout man, an<l after his decease was 
canonized for a saint, .... The 
day of the solemnizatioii of tho feast and 
(Iressing thi.s well is the ninth day after 
AVhit Sunday.” 

it; is mentioned that the unGxpccte<l 
and miraciilons recovery of a young cliild, 
over whom the wheel of a vehicle hafi 
passed in tlie street of Winterbourne 
Karls, near Salisbury, was a. scribed at tlie 
time (A. I). 1278) to ibis canonized Bishop 
of Chichester. Tlio person who drove over 
the boy i.s called a carter ; but that term, 
like cart, wa.s formerly understood in a 
wider and diffcroiit sense. Sussex Arch. 
Coll, i, 1178. 

Richmond.- Brand mentions that 
T)on(*e had a evrrions print, entitlfxl, 

An exact Representation of the 
Jmmoruus Proce.ssiou of the Richmond 
Wedding of Abram KeiKlrick and 
Mary M'esturn 17. /I'wo grenadiers go 
first, then tin? flag with a crown on it is 
carried a,ftcr them : four iiUMi u ith hand- 
hells follow: then tuo men, one carrying 
a block-head, having :i liat and wk!; on it, 
and a pair of horns, the other l;^iring a 


may 

j mi.sfortnno of meeting a Welsh woilding on 
I the road, lie woubl be inclined to 
I suppose that ho Imd fallen in with a com- 
! pany of lunatics escaped from their 
coniinenient. It is the custom of the 
whole party who are inviti^l, both men ami 
women, to rhio full spetxl to the church- 
porch : and the person wlio arrives there 
first has .some privilogo or distinction at 
tlie marriuge feast. To this important 
object all inferioi* considerations give way ; 
whetlior the safely of his majesty’s .suh- 
jects, who are not going to he married, 
or their own, be ineo.ssantly endai!gere<l 
by boi.sterous, umskilfnl, and. contentions 
jockevslrip. Tho natives, who are ac- 
quainted with tlie custom, and warned 
agaiiLst the cavalcade by its vociferom 
approacli, turn asiile at re.spectful dis- 
tance : bnt t:ho .stranger will be fortunate, 
if he escapes being overthrown by an on- 
set, the occasion of which puts out of 
sight tliat urbanity so generally cliarac- 
teristic of the people.” Tour in S. Wides 
I G1 a morganshi re) , p . ()7 . 

Macauhiy says : A custom formerly 

prevailed in this parish and neighbour- 
liofxl, of Riding for the Bride-Cake, which 
took place when the bride was brought 
homo to her now Iiabitatinu. A ]inIo w'as 
erected in front of the house, three or 
fuur yards high, with the cake .si nek upon 
tho top of it. On the instant that the 
bride sot out from her old hahitatinn, a 
company of young men sr;srto.d off on 
horseback: and ho who was fortunate 
enough to reach tlic v>^>>c lirst. and knock 
down the cal^e witli bis stick, ha<l the 
honour of receiving it from tho liands of 


ladle: the pipe an<l tabor, Ini^boy, and j a damsel on tho point of a wootlen .swmrd : 
fiddle: then tho bridogrooim« a chair, 'and with tliis tro]>liy bo returned in 
and attendants uitli ludV^iV iv flower.s; | triumph to meet the brido and. her at- 
and afterwards tlie brido with her attou- j teudants, who, upon tlicir arrival in tlie 
dants carrying also liollyhock flowers. ! village, wore met by a party*ii^.,i;v^ . so Ci/bce 
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it Avas to adorn their horses' heads adth | (taking with hyrn siiche number of petit 
garlands, and to proseiit the hritle with a | constables and othej*s UvS to his discressioii 
posy. The last ceremony of this sort that shulde seme jviote, and send in go before 
took place in the ^larish (d Clavhroolc was worde to the constable of S'- Gyles in. tiic 
between si?i t y and .sevent y years aiJio, and feilde.s to inot(3 hym then re) to goe tldthei , 
was witnessed by a per.son innv living in and not onlie to appreliendo all persones 
the p;vi-i;.dt. Sr.niotinie.s t lie Britle Clake \va‘- ttiat siiohJe I>e foiinde Iheare iisinge the 
tried lor l.'V ne;‘.''tMi.s on iV'oi., ami then it same gaiiie, hut also ilieni that kev>te the 

wii-s (Mlled, ‘ throwing i lie ipiiiital.’ which s.nnie games ^VlleI■npoo^1 the 

was pei'iormed v.iMi lieavy bans of iron; i keper of Ijie. same games Avas bronghto 
thu s a Hording a trod of muscr.lnr strengili • before me, but none of them that played 
as well as of gallantry.” 'I'his Avas written j theare ; and yet o u‘ of my owne .sei vants, 
in 1791. ' I Avhom I sold pi-y vylie thitlior for tliat pur- 

A rC'peot.’dile clergAman inidrmed | povse, did see tliat game of ryllingo in use 
liranfl. that ri/ling in a M<nro‘\v lane near i there at that tymo.” liysoii.s 'Ei\\\ of 
Maccle.'iicid in (’hohiie, in tlio s?;mnu*r of j Jjnhfrrn, Ist. ed. ii, Tm. 

he aa.s .‘-mhl'mly oAei'taken /and iji- | Ilifling is mentiomxl in the Xowrnchi- 
<lccd they liad Avel! nigh riHle ox er him) ! tor of Junhis, Como. lialliAA’ell in A', 

by a r: apt ini paity at- full speed. avIio ; io7//h’/e/ is frfini /■//(/, a gathering of people, 
hefore Ihi'v j)ut ut> at an inn in tlio town, : not necessardy at first in a eontemptnoiis 
described sovei'iil oircle.s roniid the market- j sen.so. 

place, or rede, as it ivere, .sev<'ral rings. In the nroiif forrl Accounts for the ^Vhil- 
Coiiip. Hotliiiin and IjiKdhoImr. I soiiTido dtio, Ibh'l, among the sports, by 

All tl)e.se Eidinn custom.s seem t<.) I which money Ava.s made, ocouj-s IfifUnfi^ 
refer hack to a peiioil of intertribal life, ' Avhieh ]>rodueed CLh 

when AA iA'Os and other property Avore //ffed 1 .Misson, speaking of Hyde 

from adjoiidng comiminities on the Sabine • Park, ‘‘at the end of one of the suburbs 
principle and Avorc continutMl. as was so ; of liondfin,’’ says: ” Here the peoj>lo of 

often the case, as a sport , when they had * fashion take tlRMlivorsion of the ring. In 

been .'a!])er,sc<led ir> a necessity. j a pretty high place*. Avhich lies very open, 

Riding at the Ring*. - In the ; they haA*e .snrronmle^l a. circiimfcrtmce of 
“Statistical Account of Scotland,” ’ tAvoor three hundred pat cs <linmeter Avifh 
Parisli of Dunkeld, Perth.shire, AA'e have ! a sorry kind of ballnsl rado, r>r ratlier witi) 
an account of a. diA^ersion Avith thi.s ; 3>ole,s ])b)cetl i.'pon stakes, Imt three foot 
name. “To prevent that inieinper- | from the ground; and the coaches drive 
anco,” the writer .says, “to wliicli social i round and i-oinul this. When they Inu’O 
meetings in such situations arc soniotimes ! tunihl for some time roniul one Avay. they 
prone, they spend t he oA’ening in some puh- I face ahoiit and turn t’other : so i’oavIr the 
lie conmetilioii of dexterity or skill. Of i Avurld.” 

these, Riding at tlie Uing /an amnsonient ! Rlnt^crs. At South RrcTit, Devon- 

of a iitient and Avarlike origin,) is tlio i hi<?f. | shire, the annual custom is still observed 
d’wo perpendicular post.s are erected on ; of calling on ucav bell-ringers to sign the 
this occa.sion, with a cross-beam, from | Ringer’s Book, and o? electing a Lord 
Avhich is snspetided a small ring ; the com- i Chief. Doihf Moily November 7, 1903. 
petitrns a!‘e on liorsebiick, each liaA'ing a ' There seem to Iuvao been tbrougliout the 
pointeil rod in his haiid ; and he who, at ! country lloTiorahle Societies of Ringers, 
full gallop, pas.sing betwixt the posts, | at who.so ob.sequics .‘Special observances 
can ie.s away the l ing on his rod, gains the j were appointed, 

prize. vol. xx., j). 433. Comp, iiorrs, j Rini^S. - Swinhnrne writes; “The 

Ri^inn^ or — It i.s thus i first invento!* of the ring, as i.s reported, 

menliorie<l (withoid being <lescrib(vl) in a I \v:\s ona Prometheus.’* But he adds: 
letter from the Common Herjeant of Lon- i “ The Avorkmaii Avhich made it w«as 

<lou to Sir W, Cecil, Sept. 4, 15G9 : At | Tubal-Cain : and Tubal-Cain, by the 

my nowe corny nge tbitlier (to Westiuin- j counsel of our first parent Adam, (as 
ster)^ AR Staunton and others of rfd i my author tells me) gave it unto 
iriliabifants of the said cytie (of West- | his son to this end, that there’wdth 
uiinster) gave me to nnderstande that | he .should espouse a wife, like as Ahraharn 
there Avas a great disorder in or near Long delivered unto his .servant bracelet.s and 
Acre, by reason of certain games that ear-ring.s of gold. The form of the ring 
Avere proclaymed there to be oxerciserL being ciroiihir, that is roiiml and Avithout 
Avhcare imlefie theare Avas none used but end, ^nnrteth ilnis much, tli.at their 
one onlie grime, (alkxl rillinge, by Avhicit i mutna] ^re and hearty alTect.ion .should 
Wiey said diAcr.^o persons weare spoyled ‘ roniHllv \(\^roTn the one to the other as 
.out ut.erlie undon. Wberupnon I in a ••irclInS^id tliat. cont.innally rnid for 
com an lid. ‘d AR Cobbrando tim hitd«e con- : ever.” 7V. on Spousals, p. 207. He 
.siablc: cytie and lybertie.s ■ qiiote.s Alberic do Rosa Diet. v. Annulus. 
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He axlils: “ I do observe, that in former 
ages it was not tolerated to single or mar- 
ried poj'son.s to wear rings, unless they 
were jiulges, doctors, or senators, or such 
like honourable persons: so tliat being ; 
4estitulo of Slid) dignity, it was a note of I 
vanity, lascivionsness, and pride, for them I 
to presume to wear a ring, whereby we ' 
may ef)lloet liow greatly they di<l honour i 
an/l reverence the saei-cd estate of wedhudi ; 
in times past, in permitting the parties 
afllanced to be adorned witli tlic honour- 
able ornament of the ring.” 

in 1477 the newly married Margei\v 
Paston sends her absent iinshand a ring 
with t he image of St. Alargaret as a jo- 
niemhraneo, till he rotnrns. Padon, 
LeJicniy iii, 215. i 

Some vejy interesting rern aides and in- ; 
formation on tliis subject occur in Peloe’s 
Anliis (tellins, ii, 2hM7. ddm <das:s of ring 
set with an intaglio or canieo was lonnerly 
general. In a tine lliiee-ipiaider portait ; 
of Shakespeai’, (Klatis Sum 47. A^' 1(511, ; 
eugravt*d i‘v«)m an original picture in 184(5, 
lie wears one with a small medallion on his | 
thumb, ! 

Rin^s, Betrothal. The usage of • 
lovers wearing on holi<l;\ys the idngs given : 
1.0 tliem Iiy tlieii mist resses, may seem to ; 
1)0 partly Immo out l)y C.'liunce)-, althougli | 
the nvicrenci* occurs in a poem wliieh was j 
little moi’<^ than a paraphiase of Roceac- 
<Mo’s h’ilost rato. I n t he second hook of i 
Troilus and Orossida the poet makes j 
Trr)ilns and Cressi<la ONchange rings, ‘‘of : 
wyeli,” he a<l<ls. “1 cannot telle no .scrip- | 
tiire that is. I cannot: say what were tlie | 
posi<*.s. i 

On the site of the hiiKlo of 'Wakefield, j 
wlieie Richanl Duke of Votdc fell in 14(5(1, | 
a gokl ling was long afterward found, and j 
pa.s.scHl into tlie hands of Kalpli Thoresby. j 
It ha<l the motto : Pour hon .h/ioar, with J 
the efligies of the thrije saints, and was i 
.supposed to have heIonge<l to the Duke. 

In the Merclumf of Venice y Nerissa 
gives Graliaiio 

“ a hoop of gold, a paltry ring . , . 
wlnjs<' posy was 

Vov all the world, like eiitlorks poetry > 
Upon a knife, ‘ Love mo, and leave me ! 
not’^’ I 

and Oiatiano has given it away, just as it 
turns out ):o-esontly, that Bas.sanio has 
done with that which he I’oceivixl from 
P«)rtia. 

In Davison’s “ Poetical Tlapsmiy,” 1(502, 
occurs a boant iful sonnet, “ Upon sending 
Ids mistres.so a gold ring, with tl^poesio, 
Pffre and EndlesseP in tly^poein of 
‘‘The Milkmaids,” printe^v^/ii “Wit 
Restor’d,” 1058, the milk«te!ds are re- ; 
presented as wearing jet-i ings, with i 
posie.s y onj.s- more then his nwne. Wood- ^ 


ward, in liis Poems, 1730, has the following 
lines : 

7'o Phii'he, prcHenilntj her i.rilh o rim!, 

''' Accept, fair maid, this earnest of my 
love, 

He this the type, let thi.s my passion 

pITA'O : 

Thus may mir joy in endless circles run, 

Krosh as the light, and restless as the 
.sun : 

4'hns may onr lives he one xierpet*iol 
round, 

Xoi- care nor sorrow ever .shall be 
found.” 

Idle rings p resent cxl by a mistress to 
he)- lover may be snppo.stxl to Inue been 
wotM) only r»[j s^ieca’a! <Kr(*asions, for in 
Enijld inj's Urliron, 1(500, we have; 

“M y s«»ngs they he of Cinlhia’s piayse 

I weare her rings on holly-xlays.” 

It was a. prevailing supei'.si i1 ion, that the 
hohler of a ri)>g, given by a lover to his 
mi.stre.ss, or the reverse, conKl detect in- 
ccmstancy by the h).ss of lustre in the 
slonos. Jn (he lialhnl of 11 and Horn, tlie 
lady jiresents the ring io Horn before 
bis <lepar(nre on a voyage; — 

“ He’s left the la)j<l, and he’s gone to 
the sea, 

An he’s stayed (hero seven year.s and 
a day. 

Seven king yeai’s he has been on tlie sea, 

And Hynd Horn has looked how his ring 
maybe. 

Hut when he looked this i;ing upon, 

The <liainonds were both jiale and 
Avaai ” 

The hero returns homo at once, only in 
ti)ne io save his sweetheart from inany- 
ing some one else. 

In (he old lac.o-inaking days in Hucking- 
hamsliii'o it was not unusual for lads to 
give their misti‘esses a set of bobbins at- 
tacbiMl to a button from tlioir dress, 
in.stead of an engagement-ring. 

H. (dearly appears from the Paston 
Letter that i(. was a custom for a 
third party to be oitnisted with the be- 
trothal or engagement I’ing, and to ca.ri*y 
it about his xiersou, waiting in succession 
0)1 certain ladies .sele(ded l:Hd\>rehan<j ; 
this wjiH, where tJie allianeo \va.s almost 
jiurely a matter of bnsiiu'ss or oxjiediency. 
And wo Icai'i) fi*om tlio sanie source, that 
an engagenient once contracted could not 
be dissolved without a i)apai dispensation, 
which was extremely tronblesoine and 
costly. The Italian proetpr mentioiie<l in 
the case of Sir John ikrston about 1473, 
that the expenses would be lOOO ducats, 
which wi\H taken to moan lUU or at most 
200. A friend, writing to Pastmi, in- 
formed him that this kind of transaction 
was of almost daily oceurrepjfc^vatJlome- - 
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‘M^apa hoc facit ho<liernis diebus inulto- 
eiens.” P. L. ed. Oiiirdner, iii, 101. 

Rinis's, Cramp and other Phy- 
Sical.— At C(muitry in 1802 and at | 
Hackney in 1894 were found gold inscribed 
rings intende<l to protect tlie wearers ; 
a gai n st c ramp a n< 1 ot luM' d isea ses . 1 f i t b a t ; 
flag up at Hackney, I>esicles Hie Ijntin : 
motto allusive to the Five Uouuds of | 
Christ, were figures of the Crucifixion, \ ir- j 
giv ami child, Antiquary for Novem- i 

her, 1894. Ck>tnp. Cnt in p-Ritifj.'i supni. 

In Carfwrighl’.s Onlliiary, apparently 
written in 1<)34, the Antiquary hetrotlios 
the widow Pollucii with his biggest cramp- 
ring. 'file following extract of a. letter 
from Sir (4jrist oplier Hatton to Sir 
TlioJims Smith, tinted Sept. 11. 158--, was 
roacl before the Society of Aiiticpiaries by 
Dr. Moroll on the 12th of Xovember, 1772 : 

1 am likewi.se boKl to recoin mend my 
most humhle duty to our <loar Mistre.^s 
(Queen Flizaheth)* hy this letter and ring, 
whicfi hatli the virtue to cxpcll infectious 
airs, and is (as it telleth me) to be worn 
betwixt the sweet duggs, the cha'^te nest 
of pure conslaMcy. I trust, sir, when the 
virtue is known, it shall not be refused 
for the value.” Minvtc Booh of the Soc. 
of Antiq., Nov. 12, 1772. The letter, 
which was copies.! from rme of the llai'J. 
MSS., relates to an epidemical disorder, 
at that time very alarming. ‘‘Mr. Wright 
presented an engraving from a sardonyx, , 
wliich formerly belonged to the M.onas- i 
tery of St. Alban’s: the use of it, wc are ' 
toKl, was to pr’ocure ear ly hir-lhs to i 
labouring women , by being laid, in the I 
t ime of travail, infer nianunasA^- ■ Ihid, i 
March 11, 1773. 

Ringfs, Enchanted or Magfi- 
cali— See AVrigliCs Dovicstie Manners, 
1862, p. 268-9. Those are features in 
Fiiropean a.s well as Orierrtal fiction, the 
idea having perhaps origiiialed in the 
Hast. 

Rinjs^s, Funeral. - See Firurml 
Customs. It may lierc ho added that 
under Jiis will. 1637, Sir Heni'y AVotton, 
Provost of Kton, left to each fel- 
low of the College a plain gol<l ring 
<mamolkv.l black, except the verge, with 
this motto within: Amor unit ornnia. 
f!( fiqu?.(r Wotfoniamn, 1672, e 3. 

Rin^s, Garter or Geor^^e. - 
<i<»ld rings, sometimes made garter-wise, 
ami with th<^ same motto as helong.s to tlio 
order, and pr-osented hy a now knight to 
bis icliit ions . Tbeso ohjecU are occa.sion- 
ally omm.l with the lignro of a knight or 
horsfMt'.an slaying a dragon, hut whether 
St. (h'orge or St. Michael, is doulitfnl. 
I't'hqulr lltiarnionfi’. ed. 1869, i, 172. 

Rinjs^s, Gimmal. — \ joint, i-ing 
fkal . (}■ IV rllns) anciently a common token 
bed lover.s, and such rings 


wc find from existing .specimens to have 
been in use among tlio JoWvS. Miscellanea 
Grapliica, 1857, Plato x : Archicologia, xiv, 
7 : A ares, 1859, in v. The folhovitig re- 
markiihle passage is to he found in 
Gi'ceiio’.s ” Menax)lio*r. 1589.” sign, k 4 h ; 

“ ^Twas a goml world hen .such siinpli- 
citie was used, saves tlie olde women of 
our* time, when a ring of a. rush woul<l 
(ye a.s mucli love together as a ginimon of 

hi the play of Lnujua., 1607, n, 4, Auam- 
I uestes (Menurr'ybs page) is describcxl 
i liaving, amongst other tnings, “ a gimmal 
! ring, ultli one fink hanqhajA' licrrick 
; merit ions f lii.s a.s a love token. Moi-gaii 
in his Sphere of (icnlry, 1661. mentions 
tliroe triple gimhal rings as borne by a 
family of the name of Hawberko, in the 
county of Leice.^ter. In DrydeiP.'^ “Don 
; Sebastian,” 16i)0, rme of these rings is 
I worn by SebastiaiPs father ; the oilier by 
; AImey<ia\s mr>ther. as xiledge.s of love. 

: Sebastian pulls off Iris, which ha.> rjccn 
; put on his tinger Iry iii.s <lying father: 
Almeyda <loes the same with hers, which 
had been given her by her mol her at 
parlirrg: and Alvarez un.^'crows both the 
r’ing.s, arrd (its one half to tlio other. 

Ringfs or Pieces, Sacrament. 
- In Berkshire thei'O is a popular suj)er- 
stition that a ring ma<le from a piece of 
.silver collected at the communion, is a 
cur‘e for* convulsions and fits of every kind. 
It should seem that that collocte<l on 
Faster Sunday i.s peculiarly ellicacious. 
Gents. May., for May ami July, 1794. It 
is recoixksl that that silver ring will cure 
fits, which is made of five sixpences, col- 
lected fr‘om live diffoixurt bachelors, to be 
conveyed by the hand rJ a haclieku' to 
a smith that is a haclielor. None of the 
I persons who gave tiio si\j>^’*u‘es are to 
I know for what pnrpo.se, or to whom, they 
i gave them. A similar .sripei'stition is still, 

! or was at le:ist vei’y r'oceully, eiitertalinHl 
I (with trifling <Iifferences in tfio xiarticn- 
; lars) in Yorkshire, Gloucester.shiro, and 
; Fast Anglia. In the former, thirty 
: pciuries collected from thirty different 
I pe(n>k\ wlio were to be kept in ignorance 
i of the object for- which lire nroney was 
; a.sked, are exc.lmngod for a half-croivn of 
j sacrameiit-rnonoy, and out of the latter 
; is made a- ring, which the patient wears 
I till he is cuickI. 4’hc Glouce.ster.sbire be- 
: lief is j^lmost identical, anrl an in.stance 
I has boon knowir in wbicli a man has worn 
i thi.s ring fni- three or- four years in perfect 
i rolian^ ou its ultimate virtue, ami has 
i al; last-cll^d with it on his fifth tiirger. In 
j (?leveljir|^^oo. Yor-k, this is cjdled the 
; sacra me rVj^co, and Mr*. Atkinson speaks 
■ of the IhrTty ‘poniiy-v>iece.s Ireirig drilled, 
i and a ribbon passed through them, so as 
. to form ii kind of necklace, ahich is worn 
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Dy the patient or believer as a charm 
against epilepsy. The necklace here was 
snppt>se<l t/O have the .same property as Die 
ring before described. 

One may trace the same crafty motive 
for this superstition, is in the money given 
upon toncliing for tlu^ king’s evil. It is 
stated that in Devonshire there is a simi- 
'hvr custom : the materials, however, are 
different; the ring must be miwle of three 
nails, or screws which iiave been used to 
fasten a collin, and must bo dug out of the 
churchyard.” Gents. Mmj, 1794, p. 889. 

Ring^Sf Rush. — A custom extremely 
hurtful to the interests of morality ap- 
pears anciently to have prevailed both in 
Kngland and father countries, of marrying 
with a rush ring; chielly practised, iio\v- 
ever, hy designing men, for the purpose 
of debauching their mi.stre.s.ses, who some- 
times wore so infatuatc'rl as to believe that 
ibis mock c'cremony was a real marriage. 
Tliis abuse was strictly prohibited by the 
<.k)nstitutioris of Hichard, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. in 1217. It seems, however, that 
this <loscriptio!i of rings was in a manner 
<‘ountenanco<l by the authorities in civil 
contracts in hram.'o, whore the contracting 
parties had boon impnidoiit, and it was 
thought <losirah!o in (jovor the shame of 
the families c^oncerued. Douce refers 
ShiiUesymar’s expression, Tib’s rush for 
Tom’s foreiinger,” whi(‘}i has so long 
pu/i'//lod (he (commentators, to this (uistoju. 
ill Oiia lies’ “ Shepheavds Oracles,” 1(348, 
p. ()3, is the following passage ; 

‘•The inusick of ilie oaten reeds per- 
s wades 

Theij- heaits to mirth - 

And whilst they sport and dance, the 
lovo-sick swains 

‘C!i>mpose rusli-vings and myrtleberry 
chains, 

And stuck witli glorious king-cnps and 
their bonnets 

Afhn’uM with lawroll-slips, channt their 
love-sou nets, 

’fo st-ii- the fires and to cncrease the 
tlanies. 

In the cold hearts of their beloved 
dames/’ 

Comp. Troih-Vluild. 

Ringrsj Serieants^— It used to be 
customary for the serjeants-at-law, upon 
creation, to present to tlie judges a ring, 
with a posy or motto. The late Air. 
Commissioner Fonblamiue wafe present, 
when the subject of the posy- for one of 
these rings happemxl to be in discussion, 
and was asked, w^hat was his .^^inion of 
To Wit? Yes,” lie playfully iiiid wittily 
Teplie<l, “that ivould do v;ivy well ; — hut 
.you should turn it into WfitlTii — Scilicet 

Pryime, by bis w-ill made in 1869, be- 
«queathed, among other things, to his dear 


I sister, Katherine Clerko, ins “ best ser- 
! jeant’s ring.” “Wills from Doctors’ 

I Commons,” 1863, p. 12o. 
j Rin^rSf Sheriffs*. At Chester, oei 
i of certain charitable funds, it was a for- 
mer practice to piesent the mayor willi 
40/- and tlio sheriff with 30/-. for the 
purchase of rings; but subsequently tlii.s 
grant was discontinued, and tlm ring f«)r 
the sheriff was then provided by private 
subscri jitioJi . .1 n f l(j uary, I 'ebruary , 1897 . 

. Rin^Sy Signet. The signet-ring was 

often employed as a nuidiiim of eoiiiinuni- 
cation and a token, where the ownei* 
desirtnl t;o transmit verbal instructions of 
important bearing by a. mes^senger. 

The aut hority or Joseph was syjnbolized 
by the one, Avliieh Tliothmts IV. called 
Pharaoh took from his own linger, and 
placiod on that, of tlie wson of Jaijob ; and 
these oniauKints and emblems, fifteen 
humlred years yirior to the birth of Christ , 
are found with the Ci'oss as part of the 
i l(?gend. 

Wlien Cranmer leaves Henry VI 11. to go 
before the Council, the King delivers to 
the prelate his ring as a protection, and, 
again, John Peuri the chief mover in 
the Afarl'in Marprelate busine.s.s obtains 
a(.‘Cess to .Sir Bicliard Kiiightley’s house at. 
Kawsley us the bearer of Sir llic.liard’s 
ring. Arbor’s Intrml. to Mactin Mar- 
prvlatv Co)ii:i'nri’rsy, 1^79, 127 ; Hazlitt’s 
Slmkcspcur- s lAhninj. Part 1, vol. iv. p. 
109; idem, FoiniJnr Voetrij of Scntlnnd. 
1895, ii, 104. In his Donmstic Manners 
and Scntiinrnf s in. Emjland dnrimj th- 
Middle Ayes, 1862, pp, 266-8, Mr, Wright 
intrrxluces seiorai iiiTeresting particulars 
and illustrations of this sulijc'ct. 

Ring:sy Wedding:.- - Aimmg the cus- 
toms uscxl at mandagos, those of the ring 
and bride-cake seem of the most remote 
aiiti(piity. C’onfanvation and tlie ring 
wore used anciently as binding ceremonies 
by the heathens, in making agrooments, 
grants, whence they have doubtless 

been derivcxl to the most solemn of our 
oiigageuients. Columhiere, speaking of 
rings, says ; “ I’he hien)glyj)hic of tlu^ ring 
i is very various. Some of the antients 
I made it to demote servitude, alhxlging 
j that the bridegroom Avas to give it to his 
! bride, to denote to lier that she is to be 
subject to him, ivbicb Pythagorius seemed 
to confirm^ when lio pvohibitcKi wearing a 
streigbt ring, that is, not to submit to 
over- rigid servitude.” It appears from 
Aldus Uellius, that the ancient Greeks and 
most of the Jiomans wore the ring “ in eo 
digito qui est in maiiu sinistra rniuimo 
proximus.” He adds, on the authority 
of .'Vppiau, that a small nerve runs from 
this finger to the heart ; and that tbero- 
fore it was honoured with the office of 
bearing Hie ring, on accoiw^t of its con- 
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noxioii with that- master mover of tlie unmistakable precision the mode in which 
vital functions. Noctcs, x, 10. Macro- the husband shall take the ring from the 
bins assigns the same reason, but also minister - with tlio tliree first fingers of 
<]|uotos the opinion of Ateius Oapiio, that the right hand, iind wliile he repeats after 
tberight hand was exempt froin ibis office, the minister, ‘ With this ring I thee 
because it was much more u.sc<l than the we<l,” Ac. he is dire^tcnl to hold his wife's 

left, and therefore the precious stones of right hand in his own left (manu aua 

the rings were liable to bo broken : and sinistra tenons dexteraiu sponsm). This 
that the finger of the left hand was may rather favour tlie notion that the 
vselecUKl, wiiich was tlie least used, ring was placed on the woman’s /c/'Muind. 
“ S^atnrnal.'’ lib. vii. c. 13. For the ring Oomp, llalliweirs Aichoic Did ionary, 
having been used by tlie Homans at tlieii* IBOO, in v. 

marriages, consult Juvenal, Sat. vi. V. 117. The Hiitish Apollo” affords, at all 
Lenmius tells us. sju^aking of the ring- <nents, an utilitarian argmuont in favour 
finger that ‘‘a small branch of thearterie, j of the fourtii finger of the left hand. It 

a?id not of the nerves, as Gellius thought, I says; “ Theue is nothing more isi this, 


is stretched forth from the heart unto j than tliat tlie custom wa.s liande<l ilown to 


this linger, (he motion whereof you shall 1 tlie present age from tlie praciico of our 
perc<?ive evidently in women with cliild | ancestors, wlio iouud tlie Jefi hand mor<^ 
an<l wearied in t ravel, and all elfects of the ' convenient for such ornaments Ilian the* 


heart, by the touch of your fore finger. 
I use to raise such as are fallen iu a 
swoon by pincliing this joynt, and by 
rubbing the ring of gokl with a little 
saffron, for by this a restoring force th.'it 
is in it, passeth to the heart, and re- 
freshetli the fountain of life, unto whieli 
this finger is join’d : wherefore it <leserve<l 
that honour above the rest, ami antiquity 
thouglrt fit to coinpasse it about with gold. 
Also the worth of this finger that it re- 
ceives from tlie heart, procuied thii.> mucli, 
that the ol<l physitians, from whence also 
it hath the name of incdints, w()ukl mingle 
their medicameuts and potions with this 
finger, for no vemou can stick upon the 
^'ery oul most part of it, hut it wull offend a 
man, and communicate itself to his lieart.” 

The supposed heal lion origin of our 
marriage ring had well nigh caused tlu* 


right, in that it's ever less employed, for 
the .same reason they clintise the fourth 
I linger, which is not less used than either 
; of the rest, but is jmire capable of pre- 
I serving a ring from bruises, liaving this 
I one quality pecidiar to itself, lliat il can- 
I not be oxteuded but in company willi somt' 
i other finger, whereas the rest may be 
singly stretched to tlieii full length and 
strei gilt ness.” 

Of the popish liallowing of this ring, 
the following form occurs iu “Tlie 
Doctrine of the Masse Booke,” loo). 
“The halowirig of tlie w'omaus ring at 
wedding. * Tliou Maker and (V)ii..orver of 
inaMkimle, gover of .spiritual grace and 
grauuter of elonitd salvation. Lord, seiivl 
(hy 1^4 blessing upon this ring,’ (Here tiu- 
Protc.slaiit IraiLslalor observes in (he mar- 
gin, * Is not here wi.se geaiv that .site. 


aboliti{.ui of it, during (lie time of the • which .shall weare il, mave Ix;- armed wvtli 


Oomnumweallh. In the Hereford, York, ; Hie vertne of heavenly defence, ami (hat 
ami Salislniry missals, the ring is diroct<*d jit maye profit, her to eteinall salvation. 


to be put fii'.sl upon the thuinb, tifterwanis 
upon the second, then on tlie third, <i ml 
lastly on the fourth finger, where it is to 
remain, “quia in illo digito e.st quedam 
vena procedens usque ad Cor” an 
opinion exploilcnl by imKleru anatomy. It 
is very observable that nouo of the aliove 
missals mentions the hand, whether right, 
or left, upon w hich the ring i.s to be put 
This has been noticed by Seldeii in hj.s 
“ I'xor Hobraica.” 

Tlic ‘ ‘ 11 o I'ef o nl M i .s.sii I ” i ri q u i res : 
“ Qiiau ‘0 qua* ost ratio istn, quare Annulus 
ponatur iu quarto digito cum pollice com- 
putato, quam in .seciindo vcl tercio? 
Isidonjs dicit. qiuKl qiuedam vena extendit 
sc* a digito illo usque ad Cor, et dat in- 
telligere unit atom et perfectionem 
Anjoils.” The same rubric ociMir.s in the 
“ K’srnm Mi.s.sal “ihiqne (.sponsus) 
<limittat. animliirn, quia in medico ost 
quicdam vena procedens u.sque ad cor ” 
But the Missal ” lays ilowni with 


tliorowe (‘iiri.st , Ac. 

‘ A Prayer. 

*f»' Halow thou Lord tliis ring whicli we 
j blo,vse in t'ny holye name: tliat wlj;it 
w'oriian .soever shall weare it. may stami 
fast in thy peace, and (.•ontinno in thy 
wyl, and live and grow and waxe okl in 
tliy love, and be multiplied into Unit 
lengtl; of daies, tliorow’ our Lord, Ac." 

' Then let. lioly w ater be sprinkled upon 
' the ryng.' ” 

1’here .seems to be no proof Hiat in our 
ancient <*oremony at marriages the man 
receiv^Ml ilv well as gave tin* ring; nor do 
I think tla\ cu.stom at all exemplified by 
the quotation from Luptoii’.s first book of 
I “ Not ali^ Things.” 'rhe expression is 

i eqnivocaL^^nd “ his maryage ring,” T 
I .should thil^mieans no moie than the ring 
u.sed at hi.?^^i^riage, that which ho gave 
, and which hns w^ife received ; at least we 
I are not W!irrantf.xl to interpret it at 
present any otherwise, till some, passage 
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can actually be adduced from tbe ancient 
manuscript rituals to evince that there 
ever did at marriages take place such 

rnterchangemcnt of rings*” a custom 
which however certainly formed one of the 
most prominent frpi;uros of tlie aiicie?it 
betrothiijg ceremony. Yet concession 
must bo made that the bridegroojn appears 
to have ha<l a ring given liim as well as 
the bride in the Diocese of Bordeaux in 
Fjanco, 

r observe in the will of Anne Barott, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, made in loOl, a 
curious provision, by wbiL*h. the testatrix 
hornieathe<l to Our J^ady of \Yalsingham, 
her ‘‘eorull bedys of tlirys fyfty, and my 
mnryong »'yng, \v^‘ all tljvngys hangyng 
theroH.” 1 <lo not understiui<l this allusion 
thoroughly; hut J. suppose ihat it may 
liave some reference to charms at that 
time worn suspende<i from the W'<Hlding- 
ring. l]\inj Wills (uu.l J n rrn forir.s, 1850, 
p. 95. 1(1 the will of William Tientluill. 

the cclebrat^nl Speaker of the House of 
Conrmoii.s, made in KiOil, the testator de- 
sires that Ids son will wear Ids mother's 
wedding-ring about his arm, in re- 
niembrauce of lier. I presume he meant, 
tied to the arm by a ribbon. Wills from 
Dnrfars^ IVnnmniis, 18(53, p, 18. 

Lady KaTishawe, in her Mfinoirs, men- 
tions titat site v;a.s married with her 
motlier’s wedding-ring, whi<‘h her father 
gave her for tlje purpose. Her words are : 
'' N^otio was at our wedding but my dear 
father, who, at my mother’s de.siro, gave 
me her wedding-ring, with which I was 
marritMl . . 

'Hie loss of <he we<id!ng-ring was con- 
sider(*d an evil portent even in the time 
of Cliarles T. In the “ Autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston,” under the date of 
1831, whore ho clescrihes the A^oyage oA'er 
from Dublin to Holyhead, with his father 
and new step-mother, there is an account 
of the latter dropping her wG<Ming-ring 
into tlio sea, near the shore, as they were 
riding on liorsehack along the beach. The 
writer says : As shoe (his step-mother) 
rode over the sands behind me, and pulling 
off her glove, her w'cdding-ringe fell off, 
and sunck instantly. She cause<l her man 
to alight; she sate still behind me, and 
kept her eye on the place. Directed her 
man, but lie not guessing wmll, she leai)e<l 
off, saying she w'ould not stirr wu’thoiit her 
ringo, it heinge the most yi fortunate 
thinge that could befall any ^no to loose 
the Avoddinge ringe.'* The u^ing w^as at 
last, after great search and tr.'mble, re- 
covered. **" 

Many marrie<l women are,s,f rigid, not 
to say superstitious, in th/;ir iSotions con- 
cerning their Are<lding r^ig^, that neither 
when they Avash their hands, nor at any 
other time, Avill they take it off from 


their finger, extending, it should seem, tlie 
oxi3ression of “till death us ao part” 
even to this golden circlet, the token ard 
pledge of matrimony. Thi.s feeling .sf5B 
remains very prevalent among ail ciasses. 
There is an old proA^erh on the ,snb.j<?ct of 
AA'o<lding rings, which lias no doubt been 
many ji time quoted for the purpose of 
encouraging and hasloriiiig tlie consent of 
a diffkient or timorous mistress : 

“ As your Avedding-ring wears, 

You’ll Avear off your cares.” * 

Rings appear to have been given aAvay 
i formerly at wc<.Idings. In \Yo(k1's 
; “ Ac.liena\” wo reiwl in the account of the 
i famous philosopher of Queen Elizabeth's 
I days, Edward Kelley, '* Kelley, who wai> 
i openly profuse beyond tlie modest limits 
1 of a .s()i)ei‘ philosoplier, did give aAvay in 
j gokl-Avire rings, (or rings twislo<l AA’ith 
I throe gold a ires.) at the marriage of one 
i of his m a id-servant. s, to the value of 
• 4(KI8/.” This was in 1589 at Trehona. 

I Not only is tli(> religious service supore- 
= rogatory, hut (he ring is not esserjidal, and 
; forms no oart of the ceremony under the 
i Act () & 7 Will. lY. cap. 85. 31ie sole 
I original object of the ring was a coii- 
: firmation of betrothal. A registrar may 
j not sancHon the u.so of the riiig ; this is 
: expressly laid down in R) A' 20 Viet. c. 

! 110. A bridegroom in Herefordshiro pro- 
^ d\ic(Hl on one occasion the symbol, and was 
, requestofl to put it back into his pficket, 

! as it Avas a more graft on the service in 
I the Church. 

j Ripon. - Ill commemoration of the 
! return of St. Wilfr(‘d, pal ron-saint of 
Ripon, from Rome to Ripon in the seventh 
' century, an annual proc<‘Ssioii round the 
= city. prece<le<l hy tlio Royal Volunteei- 
Band, takes place on the 29th rluly. 

I The central figure is an elfigy of tin? saint 
; arrayed in his pontificals and carrying in 
I his hand a crozier. On (lie Sumlav the 
! Mayor and Corporation attend divine 
I service in their robes of office at the 
j cathedral. AnfiqiKirff. 1882. t). 129. 

I It i pan if V. sis in the (rfitflrmnn\s Maociziiui 
j for 1790, says: “T think tbe day before 
Ilohj Thvrsdtiy all the clergy, attende<l by 
the .singing men and hoys of the choir, 
perambulate the toAvn in their canonicals, 
.singing Hymns: and the Blue-Coat; 
Charity hoy.s folloAV, singing, with greeu 
boughs in their hands.” 

On Christrna.s Eve, tlie grocer.^ uschI in 
1790 to send each f>f I heir cu.stomers a 
pound, or half a pound, of currants and 
raisins to make a Christrna.s oudding, the 
charullers, large mob! candles and the 
cooper.s logs f)f avo(k 1, generally calUvl 
Yule clogs, Avhich avcto ahvay.s uscvl <.»r 
this anniversary : hut .should the log be so 
largo a.s not t<j bo ail brp;|>,eji that night. 
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the remains are kept till Old Christmas j 
Eve. ircntL Mag. vol. lx. p. 719. 

, On Christmas Day, the singing hoys j 
Clime into the collegiate clmrcli with large . 
baskets full of red apples, with a sprig of 
rosemary stuck in each, which they pre- j 
.sentcKl to all tlio congregation, and j 
generally hail a. return nia<le them of 2«. | 
4(/. or (>!/. according to (he (inality of the j 
lady or gentlman. | 

At nine o’clock every evening, a man | 
used to blow a largo horn at the market i 
<'ross and tiien at the mayor’s door. ! 

The Sunday hofore Candlemas Day, | 
the collegiate ehiirch used to he j 

one continueil blaze of light all the 
arternoon by an iiuniense number of 
CLViKlles. Some years ago no traveller 
could pass tlie town on Easter Day 
without l)oing .sioi)ped, and having his 
spurs taken away, unless redeemeil by j 
a little money, which was the only way to ! 
Iiive vonr hackles returned. On the eve | 
oS' All Saints, the good women made a j 
cake for every one in the family; so this ! 
was gonorally called Cake Night. | 

Robin Goodfellow. — In Mr. : 
AVright’s paper “ On Eriar Hush and the j 
I roliesome Elves.’’ inserted among his • 
collected Essays, 181(3, ho has noticed a : 
trace of our Robin in a MS. of ilie thir- i 
teonlh <*entury. 'Ihere is a story there l 
given, which shews that ho was known to | 
our forefathers as early as tlic reign of | 
Richard liioti-Heart, porliap.s, and was ; 
then iMidor.storKl to possess the character- \ 
istics with which Shakospear and Jonson j 
invested him three centuries later. | 

Gervasc of Tilbury describes two spirits, | 
of whom one liad attributes not uiisimilar, j 
according to liim, to those of Robin Good- ■ 
fellow'. 'fhey w'ore called, he tells us, j 
Porturii atid Grant. 'I’lie Portuni w'ere 
of diminutive proportions, but “ seriili 
vulta, facie eorrugata.” He goes on to say : 
“If aT»y tiling should he to he carried 
on in the hon.se, or any kind of laborious 
work to he <hme, they join fhem.selves to 
the woi'k, and expivlite it with more than 
human facility. It is natural to these 
that they may be obsequious, and may not 
he hurtful. Rut one little mode, as it j 
were, they have of hurting; for when,; 
among tlic ainbignou.s sliades of night, the • 
English occasionally ride alone, the por- j 
tune sometimes gets up behind him iin- 
seori ; and when he has accompanied him, ! 
going on a very long time, at length, the | 
hridle being seized, he leads him np to the j 
liand in Uie mud, in which, while infixed, 
he w allows, the port one, departing, sets 
up ii hi ugh: and .so, in tliis way, derides 
hnnm a simplicity 

Robin (hxxlfellow, alias Pucke, alias 
Hobgoblin, says Percy, in tlie creed of 

ailcioTlt SllOCIiSll.-l'h ill \V:iy Ji Irivwl nf m«rrv 


sprite whose character and achievements 
are recorded in the ballad, commencing 

“ h"rom 0 heron, in fairy land ” 

wdiich is printeil at length in the present 
waiter’s Fairy ic. 1875, and is 

usually ascribed to Jonson’s pen. There 
w’ere several piinteil eilitions of it as a 
broadside ; but Mr. Collier had au early 
MS. copy, in which .lonsoirs initials are 
appeiuleil. This may be regardo<l as a 
certain, but not as a conclusive, proof of 
his authoi*ship. The earliest allusion to 
him by name which has occiirre<l to me 
is in one of the Paston Papers under the 
date of 1189, wdicro the Northern Rebels’ 
proclamation is said to be “ in the name of 
Maystcr Hohbc llyrstc, Robyn Godfelaws 
bnxlyr he is, as J trow .” 

It w'as a proverbial saying, to judge 
from a passage in Harman’s “ Caveat for 
comen Cursetors.” 15(37, “ Robin Good- 
fellow has been with you to-night,” in 
allusion to a person who has been visitetl 
by some annoyarico or inisadACntuie. 
Reginald Scot gives au account of (liis 
frolieksomc spirit : “ Your grandames 

maids w'C^re wont to set a howl of milk for 
him, for his pains in grimling malt and 
mustard, and sw'eeping the lutnse at mid- 
night -this white bread, and bread and 
milk, wais his standing fee.” T)isrov(:ry, 
1581, p. ()(>. In Rowlands’ “ More Knaves 
Yet,” first printed before or in 1(3()(), is the 
follow ing passage of “ Ghoasts and Gob- 
lins.” : 

“ In old w'ives daios, that in old time 
di<l live 

(To those odd tales much credit men 
did give) 

Great store of goblijis, fairies, bugs, 
night-mares, 

ITrcliins, and elves, to many a house 
repaires. 

Yea, far more sprites did haunt in divers 
places 

’riien (here be w'omen now wx*are devils 
faces. 

Amongst tlie rest was a goiKlfellow^ devil 
So cal’d in kindnes, cause he did no 
evils, 

Kno.vno by (he name of Robin (as we 
liojire). 

And that liis eyes as broad as sawcers 
weare, 

Who came by nights and w'ould make 
kit(;\ens cleane, 

-And in bed hepinch a lazy queane. 
Was much in mils about the grinding 

(And suna I take it taught the miller 
steal®^ 

Amongst T^‘^ream-bow les and milke- 
pans wouI«- he, 

And wdtli the country w-enches, who 

biif ho 
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To wash their <lis]u*s for soino fresh 
cheese-hire, 

Or set tlieir pots and kettles *bout the 
lire. 

^Twas a mad Jtobin tliat <lid divers 
p ran ekes, * 

For which with some i^oo<l clieare they 
gave him tliankes, 

Ami that was all the kiiidiioss he ex- 
pected, 

With gaiiie (it seems) he ^\ as not much 
infected.’^ 

Harsuei thus speaks of liim : “ And if 
that tlie howle of curtis ami croame were 
mt duly set out for llohin (hanlfellow, llie 
frioi*, and Sisle the dairy-maid, why then 
either tlio pottage was burnt the next day 
in the pot-, or the cheeses would not curdle, 
or the hniior would not come, or the ale 
in the fat noAcr \vou!<l have gocxl hea<l. 
Jhit, if a Pootor-peiiny, oj- au houslc-egge 
nore heliind, or a patch of tyllie unpaid, 
then ^vare of hull-hegga?\s, sprites, 
/>i:f:hirotinii of Efjrt'alnas PopUh Jmpos- 
{arcs, ItlOtk ch. !20. lie is mentioncHl by 
t’artw right in the OrdliKd ip written about 
1(134, as a spirit particularly fond of dis- 
concerting and disturbing domestic peace 
and of.'omuny. Sliake>pear has also given 
va a desfri])tion of llobin Goodfellow, in 

A Midsuinimu’-Xights Dream, 1600: 

Kitber I mistake yo\ir shape and 
making (luito, 

Or else you arc tliav slirewd and knavish 
sprite, 

Call’d llobin ChxMl-fellow ; are you 
not lie, 

That frights the maidens of tlio vil- 
lagery ; 

Skims milk ; and sometimes labours in 
the <|Viern, 

And bootless makes llie breathless house- 
wife cl in I'll ; 

And smuetimos Jiiakes the drink to bear 
!j() harm ; 

Misleads niglit-wandeior.s, laughing at 
their hainiP 

Those that hobgoblins call you, and 
sweet PiK’k, 

You <lo their work, atid they shall have 
good luck.” 

44ie Mrrrn Pninl’s, 10^28, declares: 

“ ’Tis not your garments new or old 

That Robin loves ; I feelo 110 cold. 

Had you left me milke or creume. 

You should have had a pleasing 
dreaine.” ,? 

In Apoihegmes of King Ji}mes, 1C58, 
p. 139, is a passage seeming to shew that 
persons of the first distinction ere an- 
Ariently no strangers to the ch .j^-acters of 
fairies. Sir Fulk GreonvIV had much 
and private accesse to (^oen Hllizabeth, 
which he used hoiiourahlijr, and did many 
inen gO(Kl. Yet he would say merrily of 
himself, that he u«as like Robin Good- 


I fellow, for when the maides spilt the milk- 
j pannes, or kept any racket, they woukl 
i lay it upon Robin, so what talcs the ladies 
! about tiie Queen told her, or other bad 
i offices that they did, they would put if. 

I upon him.^' Mr. Cooper, in a very iri- 
j to resting note to his “ Sussex V^oraihu- 
I lary,” 1853, observes, “ A belief in the 
I freaks of Puck, Robin Goodfellow, ami 
i their ‘ ryght merrie colleagues,^ was 
i formerly very prevalent in Sussex, pa/ti- 
I cularly on the Southdowris, Avhore the 
I hag-tracks or pharirings were considered 
posit iv'e proofs of their existence.” Mr. 
Blencoe, quoted by the same Avriter, ad- 
<lucos, ill proof of the deep root of this 
superstition, the numerous forms Avhich 
hear names connected Avith Puck, such as 
Pookyde, Pookbourno, Pook-bole, Pook- 
croft: but 1 regani Ibis etymology as very 
questionable. The French Goldin, from 
which Ave get our goblin, possesses many of 
the attributes of Robin, and may be con- 
sidered as Ills counterpart in France. 
Robin Hood. -The romantie legend 
i about Maid Marian ami Robin Komi 
: having been of noble biilli. she dangbter 
I of Lord Kit/avater, and he F.arl of liunt- 
i ingdon. is no longer credited, nor is it 
: probably of any great antiquity. Hazlitt's 
i Tales and -Legends, 1802, p. 211 et segg., 

! where will be found an Essay on the 
j subject written on new lines, and om- 
; bo<lying the latest information. Latimer, 
i in ills sixth sermon before KdAvard the 
j Sixth, montions Robin Hood’s Day, kept 
by country people in memory of him, and 
in a pas.sage too well known to bear 
quotation, tells us how he, the preacher, 
Avas fayne to giue place to Robin ILuxlcs 
men.” Machyn the Diarist .says, 1550: 
** The xxiiij <lay of June, ther Avas a May- 
game . . . Avith a gyant and dnimes 

and gunes, and Hie ix wordes (Avorthies'l 
I with spechys, and a goo<lly pagant with a 
I qiieri and dyvors (xlur, ivitli 

j spechys: and thou sant Gorge and the 
j dragon, the mores dansse, ami after Robyn 
I Hfxle an<l Ivtyll John, and M. Marian, 
j and frere Tnke, and they had spechys rond 
I a-howt London.” 

! Tn Coato.sks “ Hi. story of Reading,” p. 

! 21 i, in tlie Churelnvardens^ Accounts of 
! St. Tjawi*enee Parish, under 1499, is the 
following article : ‘‘It. rec. of the gaderyiig 
of Rohyu-luxl. xix.<5,” Tn similar Accounts 
for St. Helenas, Abingdon, under 1566, we 
find eighteen pence char‘re<l for setting up 
Robin Ho(xl’s bower. Brathwaite, in his 
“ Strappa<lo for the DiAell,” 1615, says: 

! “ As for his blond, 

! He says he can deriv^t from Robin Hofxl 
And his May-Marian, and I tliinke lie 
may, 

For\s mother plaid Mav-Marian thither 
: day.” 
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In Dalryiiiple\s Kxtracts from ilio “Book 
of the ITniversal Kirk/^ 157(), Robin Howl 
is styled King of May. Wc read, in 
Skene's “ Regia m Majostiitein,'* 1(30!): 
“Gif anie provast, baillie, counsell, or com- 
inunitie, chiise Robert. Hiule, liioll John, 
Abbat of I'nroason, Queens of Maii, the 
chusers sail lyue their fiiedonie for five 
yoares : an<l sail bee punished at the King’s 
will ; and tho accepter of sic ane oifice, 
sallie banishwl furth of the realiueJ^ And 
under “ pecuniall crimes, “ “all j^ersous, 
quha a lamlnort, or within burgh, chuses 
Robert Hude, sail pay ten pounds, and 
sail he waidcsl iuduring the Kings 
pleasure.*’ Comp. J/oid dfurian, May 
Gdinrs, A'C. 

Robin Redbreast. Tho “Guar' 
dian,” No. 01, speaking of the common 
not:ii.)fi that it is ominous or mikicky to 
destroy so?ue soits of biixls, as swallows 
and martins, observes that this opinion 
might ix.jssibly rise from tho confi<lence 
these birds seem to put in us by building 
under our roofs; .so that it is a kind of , 
violation of the laws of Iiospitality to i 
murder them. Of the robin re<lbreast it ; 
is enuvTuonly said, that if he finds the ! 
den<l hfMly of any rational creature, he . 
will cover the face at least, if not tho 
whole body, with moss. An allusion pro- ‘ 
bablv to <he old ballad of the Cmr/ T'mir 
or tho Jjnhcs in the. Wood, Shakospoar 
{Ci/mhrUn<\ iv, 4.) einluxlies this notion 
in the linos: 

“ The ruddock \yould 

With charitable bill, (0 bill fore .shaming 

Tliose rich-left- heirs that let their 
fa tilers lie 

Witliout a irionumont !) bring tliee all 
tl'iis; 

Veil, ami fiirr’d rno.^s besides, when 
flowers are none 

Tj) winter-ground thy coi>o.” 

Again, in tlie snug from AVeb.stor’s “White 
Divel,” 1612: 

“Call km tho robin redbreast and tlie 


of Amaryllis ; and in another of those 
delightful small Anacreontic epigrams, 
with which his hook abounds, tlie same 
author invites the bird to become his sex- 
ton, when ho is no more. In tho “West 
I Country Damosor.s (Complaint,” a ballad 
I of the time of Charles or James I,, tho 
I lover .says, in allusion to Ivi.s dead mis- 
j tress : 

j “ Gome, come you gcuitle red-breast now, 

I And prepare for us a tomb, 
j Whilst unto cruel Death I bow, 
j And .sing like a swan my doom.” 

! Tbomsou, in bi.s “ Winter,” mentions the 
I familiarity of this bird. Pope would have 
j us believe tliat, in his time, the respect 
I for robin redbreast was on the <lecline ; 
but it is scarcely probable tliat it was so. 
Thomas Park the antiquary noticed that 
in .some disti icfs it was consiilerwl unlucky 
to keep, as well as to kill, a robin. The 
latter idea only is alluded to in the pro- 
verbs : 

“The robin and the wren 

Are G(K.i Ahniglity’s cock and hen,” 

and 

“ He that hnrt.s robin or wren, 

Will never prosper, boy nor man,” 

Now-a-ilays, tlio robin is more fami- 
liarly known to chihlron, peihajis, by the 
nursery hullml of “ Cock Roliin.” It is 
said of the young birds, when 1 hey are 
just fledged in the spiing, that they have 
left off their rcxl waistcoats, not having yob 
got the red hrea.st , hy which they are 
! <listingnishe<l in wintoj'. 

Roc, The. A huge and almost: pro- 
: historic bii’d, mentioned in the Aialiiau 
1 Ntyhfs, as something or somelxHly con- 
j uected with, the genie, who ^^aite4l ou 
I Aladdin’s wonderful I a nip. No perfect 
; .specimeii oven of the egg is .^aid to have 
i heon found . till a fossil one was washed 
! arshore on the coast of Madagascar after a 
I viiilent .storm in 1803. 'I'he following is 
; taken from flu* Glrdtr new.'^paper : Some 
' numths ago there was a siKhlen and violent 


wren, 

Since o’er shady groves tliey hover. 

And with leaves and ffow’rs <lo cover 

The friendless IxKlie.s of unbnried men,” 

’‘“The office of covering the dead is likcw’ise 
# ascrihe<l to tho ruddock or robin bv 
Drayton in “The Owl,” KiOl : 

“Cov'ring witli mo.ss the dead’s un- 
closed eye, 

The little red-breast teache.s eharitie.” 

Antonv Stafford in his Niohf\ Ifill, de.s- 
crihes him as sitting like a. coroner on a 
murdere^I man in bis red livery, and 
“ playing the sorry tailor to make him a 
mo.ssy raiment.” Herrick has a pictu- 
resque passage, where lie sneaks of the 
robin co(niug‘««?t> cover the motioiile.ss bmly 


! sionn along the coast of Madagascar, 
i For a cimnle of <lay.s tlie big waves of the 
Mo/ambique ChaiiMol swept the sandy 
slmros of the groat African island, and 
then tliev snhsi<le<l as .suddenly as they 
had arivsen, ami the morning that followcxl 
: wa.^ all that a snh-tropical morning could 
i be, with u sea like hurni.slioii glass ami not 
: enough i\in<l on tlie rippling waters to 
; wreck a iTkK'kle-sliell. Taking advantage 
of t he calni, .some beach men put off in 
: their fi.'»l|ing .skiffs, and whether they had 
gocKl or Iv^ul sport as far as the fish were 
[ concerne<V\he story docs not relate; but 
! one thing tll^v^found vvliich never before 

■ came to any fi.slf*rnianhs basket. They were 

■ busy with their boats and lines when one 
‘ of them saw something round and whit^ 
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shining in the sun in the distance, just 
as Sinbad Raw an idtiniical object from tlie 
palm tree in the <le.sert island, where his 
comrades had ^losertwl him. 'they rovvenl 
up to it, and tlicro floating on the water 
was a great ivory '\si)hcM*e as big as a 
.small barrel, the only porl'e<rt egg of the 
long extinct roc in tlie worlrl ! Tt had 
undoubtedly been w.a.slied out of the sand 
banks by the previojjs sioi'm, an<l the 
Rcaontilic ornif liologicai mind trembles to 
think what might have liappenotl as that 
splendid dripping €‘gg-.shell from tlie 
mythical past was liauhvl info the little 
sIdtF and .set rolling ahoiil: on the bottom 
with no apprcciatinn of its value among 
the .splashing crimson mnllet and brown 
sea-co<l of a degenerate age. Uut fate 
v.’as kind to lo.arning (ui that soft African 
morning. The Hovas were neither too 
Vmsty, too hungry, nor too <mrions. 1’hey 
did not row aslioro and sjjremi the bread 
;uid blitter of expectation while the great 
egg slowly roastcMi on a .sacrilegious sea- 
weed fire: they did not even cnudv it with 
a liamly thwart ti) see bow far incnbatioii 
bad proceeded during a few tlion.saiid 
years with the embryo Prince of Djims 
insi<le, but they carried the awkward 
trophy of unknown origin back to tbeir 
lints with a care foi* which civilization 
owo.s them <Iealble.ss thanks, and there it 
remained uiiti! a Im ky I ra veller bit upon 
the trooli.v and seemred it for the woiuku* of 
ii sceptical and over prosaic modern world. 

If we coricliKle. as undoubtedly we may, 
that the egg came from .some old beach 
(h'stroyed by the waves, then it is not 
diflieult to imagine hovr it got there. AVe 
e\e!i get a little bolp from authentic 
b.i.story, for on veiy old Portuguese maps 
the ocean to tla* south of Ma<laga.s(‘ar is 
marked as ‘‘ Psil tacoj-um regio ” the re- 
gion of giant birds, and Marco Pi»lo, who 
was moie ac(:nrat<’, we may perhaps be 
panioned for saying, than some other 
recent travellers v ho liave followed in liis 
footsteps, declares “ the inland Maga.stor,’’ 
is the .spot where ‘‘ Hnldis” are found, 
hut he adils suggestively that it was not 
tlu'ir proper home, for they only “made 
their appearance there at a certain .sea.soii 
from the south.’’ Putting these pa.ssages 
side by side, it is just possible for ii.s to 
iinagine a <li.staiit post-glacial spring, .some 
little time before Tamatave wa.s built, no 
<loubt, and wlien Antananarivo was still 
leafy jungle, then as the African .April 
dawned on the great islaml aiid the green 
rice-gra.s.s began to make iinTyimetrable 
breast-high wil<Ienies.ses of tlie ,^andy flats 
along the .sea-shore we can periiaps vague- 
ly picture the hrcfnling j^ocs arriving at 
their mxsting grounds ^n.st overpowering 
birds “ with the bmlies of (rart-horses and 
the wings of dragons.” Madagascar must 


have been a truly intere.sting country 
when those stupendous flights were dar- 
kening the southern sky, and to the 
j speculative naturalist provided ho could 
I have got a safe point of observation, we 
I can hardly imagine anything more fa.scin- 
I ating than to have been able to watch tlio 
i love gambols of tlie.se huge birds and tl.e 
j Titan combal.s of the males ! 

I Temple, in his Moi/ern 7V/’n, shot: :i 
* condor, wliich mea.sure<l <10 feet outside the 
i .spread wings, and it was sugge.sted [hat 
i thi.s might be the lOC of antitiuity and 
i of the Alad-flin story. The creature is 
I not often menl:!one<i in our oai ly w l iters : 

I but Sir Jolni Suckling, in his (\n\lihiui 
i PoUfu-.n-Jocitndii, expre.sses a wish that he 
i could ohtain one to pre.sent to the young 
j Kreiich king, and speaks of it as delineated 
i on the map : 

I ‘*0, that I e’er miglit have the Imp 
: 'I’o get the bird within the map 

i ’'ris called 1 h<* Imllan Roc I 
j J’d give it; him, and look to be 
\ As gj eat as wise as Luisne,” 

Or else I liad hard luck.” 

-Works, by Uazlitt, i, 81. 

Roch’s or Roche’s, St., Day. 

: - (August Hi.) Whitaker tliinks Hint St. 

! Roche or Rocke’s Day was celebrated as 
general harvest home. 

I Among tlie Oljiii'chwanhms’ .\ccount.s of 
: St. Michael Spurrier -Gate, York, printed 
I by N'idiols, 171)7, .1 hnd : “10I8. Haul for 
: writing of St. Roylu^ Alasse, 0/. pd.'’ 

i Pegge, by whom the extract wa.s com- 
iminiciited to Xichols, thought that “the 
writing probably inoans making a new 
copy (,.f the music appropriated to the 
. day.” fn the “(loufiiet of Con.'^cience,” 
.lo8.l, by .\ , Woo<Ies, tliis saint is men- 
; tioiied as tlie one to whom prayers .'should 
be otrereil up agaiuist disease^ plague and 
pestilence. 

; In Overbnry's “Character of tlie Frank- 
lin, ’ he .-ays: “He allowes of hfinest; 

: pastime, and thinkes not the boiie.s fif ih ' 

; deal I any thing hrni.sed, or the worse «jI' 

; it, though the emintry lasses danf(* in 
I the chnrcfi-yard after evori-.song. Itock 
; Monday, ami tlie wake in summer, shrov- 
■ ings, tiie w a kef nil l‘.etche.s on (’hri.slnmri% 
; eve, the hoky, or seiil cake, these he 
j yeei-ely ke<*pes;, yet holds them no reliqueiv 
; of popery.” \yarner, in liis “ .Mbions 
: England,” mentions Pvock Monday; 
j “ Rock and Plow Alomlay gams .sal gang 
I with saint fea.sts and kirk tight.s : ” 

; Aiul again : 

rie duly koepe for thy deliglit Rock- 
Momiay, and tin? wake, 

Hav<‘ sh rovings, Christma.s gambol’:, 
with the hokio and sect! cake.” 

Rotation Days.--By the Canons 
of Cuthbert, Arch hi. shop ',..7 Canterbury^ 
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msKle at Oloveshoo, in the year 747, it was 
ordered that litanies, that is, rogations, 
should be observed by tlic clergy and all 
the people, with great reverence, on the 
seventh of the calends of May, according 
to the rites of llic Ciuncli of Koine, which 
tonus this the greater Jutauy, and also, 
according to tlie customs of our fore- 
fathers, on the tliroe <la:\s before the 
Ascension of our IjOid, with fastings, 

itC. 

The litanies or rogations then used gave 
the name of .Kogati<jii AVeek tj) this time. 
I’hey occur as early as the ooOth year of 
the Christian ora, when they were first ob- 
served by Mnmortius Bishop of Vienne, 
<in account of the frequent earthquakes 
that liappfMuxI. and tlie incursions of wild 
beasts, wliicli laid in ruins and depopu- 
lattnl the city. Blount fells us that 
Kogation week (otherwise <lays of 
perambulation,) is always the next 
but one before AVliitsuiitide ; and so calle<l, 
because on Monday, Tuesday, a ml AVed- 
nowlay of that ueek, rogations and 
litanies were useil ; un<l fasting, or, at 
h'ast abstinence, then enjoined by the 
(^hureb to all persons, not only for a 
devout preparative to the feast of Christ\s 
glorious Ascen.sioii, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost shortly after, but also to re- 
el nest and supplicate the blessing of Gwl 
noon the ft'uits of the earth. And, in 
this respect, the soloinnization of matri- 
n ony is forbi<l<len, from the first day of 
the said week til) Trinity vSunday. The 
Dutch call it Cross week, and 

it is .so called in some jiarts of England, 
hecauso f>f f>ld, (as still among the Koman 
('.'atholicks,) when the priests went in pro- 
ce.ssi(ni (his ueek, the cross was carri^Hl 
before them. In the Tuns of Court, he 
iulds, it is called Grass- week, because the 
commons r)f that week (‘onsist much of 
salads, hard eggs, ami green sauce upon 
-'une of the <la.y.s. I’lie feasts of the old 
Kornans. calleil Rohigalia and Amharvalia 
(quod victuin arva a mb i ret) di<l in their 
way somcnvhat' resemble tlieso institutions, 
ami were kept in May in honour of 
Kobigus. 

Rogation AVeek, in the Northei n narts 
cf England, is still called (rang AVeek, 
from io yanrj, which in the North sigiii- 
ties to go. The i\ord also occurs in the 
rubric to John, c. 17, in tlie Saxon (xos- 
nels: atid the custo/n is noticed in the 
liiiws of Alfrefl, c. Id, and in those of 
Athelstan, e. 13. Ascension Day, em- 
phatically termed Holy Thursday with us, 
de.signated in the same manner by 
King Alfre<l. Gtiugdays are classe<l 
under ( ortairi “ Idolatries Tnaintaine<l 
by the Church of England,*’ in 
' The Cohier’s Book.” In one of the 
'‘Merie Tales^ ■«s.f Skelton,” perhaps tlie 


w’ork of Doctor Andrew Borde, and first 
compose<l about 1550, if not earlier, the 
writer rather curiously makes Skelton 
say to a cobbler, ** Neybour, you 
be a tall man, and in the kynges 
warres you must -here a standard; 
a standard, sai<( the cobler, what a thing 
is that? Skelton saide, it is a great ban- 
ner, such a one as thou doest use to beare 
in Rogacyou Weeke.” Johnson the botan- 
ist speaking of the birch tree, says: ‘'It 
serveth well to the decking up of houses 
and banquetting-rooms, for places of plea- 
sure, .'ind for beautifying of streets in the 
Crosse or Gang AVeek, and such like.” 

In livsons’ Environs,” vol, i. p. 309, 
amongst hi.s extracts from the Cluirch- 
wardens* Accounts of l.ambeth, T find the 
following relative to our ])resent subject : 

£ s. it. 

“1510. Paid for dyingo of buck- 
! ram for the Lctt’y cloathes .00 8 

! Eor paynting the LeU/y 

I cloathes 0 0 8 

: - For lynyngo of the ].ott’y 

I cloathes 0 0 4 

i probably for the processions in which they 
I chanttrsl the 1/ilauy ou Kogation Day.” 

It appear, s from a liomily inserted in tlie 
“ Epistles and Gospelles,” (hat the cus- 
tom luwl, in Henry A^IIItlrs time, grown 
into con.sj<ierahle abuse. The preaclier 
I complains: “ Alacke, for pitie! these 
solemue and acciistomable processions and 
supplications (le novve growen in(,o a right 
foule and detestable abuse, so that tli*?. 
moost parte of men and women do come 
forth rather to sot- out ami shew them- 
selves, ami to passe the time with vayiie 
and unprofitable tales and mery fables, 
than to make gcnuu-all supplications and 
prayers to Oml, for theyr la ekes and 
necessities. I wyll not speake of the rage 
ami furour of these uplandish processions 
and gangyriges about, which be spout in 
ryotyng and in belychere. hhii-fhermoi'e, 
the Banners and Badges of (lie Crosse lie 
so unrevereiitly handled and abuse<l, that 
it is merveyle Gml rlestjoye us not in one 
dayo. In these Rogation Days, if it 
is to be askcni of Oexi, and prayed for, 
that God of his gowlnes wyll (lefende aiul 
save the come in the felde, and that he 
ivyll vouchsave to pourgo the ayer. For 
this cause.be certaino Gospels rwl in the 
'wide feldeXamonges the (?orne and grasse, 
that by tho'vertue and operation of G(k1s 
word, the power of the wicked spirites, 
which kep\in the air and infecte the same 
(whence Aime pestilences atid the other 
kyndes of disea.'^\s and syknesses), may be 
layde downe, aiuf^the aier made pure and 
cleane, to Hi* intent the come may re- 
maine unharmfxl, and not infectetl of the 
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sMVil luirtofiil spivites, hwt serve us for ! distinguishing of the bounds of parishes, 
our use ami bfxioly sasienaunce.’' ; and for obtaining GckI’s blessing upon the 

In 1903, at Utford in Sufiolk, the fruites of the ground, walko the peramb i- 
blessing of the tu’ops was observed with . lation. and say, or sing, in I'aiglisii Ihe 
ilue religious soloinniiv. ! Gospelis, Kpistles, Letanie, and oilier do- 

lly “ Advertisemgnls partly for due i vout prayers ; together with the 10:M ami 
oriler in the puhlique Adniinist ration of ; Id'ltli Psahnesi''^ 

Common Prayers, iSre. the 2“)1h day of; ‘Tt was eustoiunry ” says. Hawkins 
.lannarv (7 fcliz.) signat. II 1. it was Hist, of Alusie/^ vol. ii. p. 112) 
<lireoted, ‘that, in the Rogation Daies of “at the eoiniuonceincnt of the pro- 
Proeossion, they singe or save in hhiglislio e(\ssion, to distribute to eaeh a willow 
the two Psalms hogiiinyng ‘ Heiie<lie Ani- wand, and at the end thereof a haridllil of 
ma nieii,^ etc. witlie the hotanyc points, wliicdi were looked on by them as 
snlf rages thereunto, withe one lionielye of honorary rewards, long after they ceasexi 
1 hankesgovyng to Go<l, alreadio devised to bo useful, ami wore calUxl tags.’' 
ami dividiMl into foure partes, without o<l- At heightou Bu/zar<I, on Rogation 
ditiou of any sujiersl it ions cereuiouyes Monday, agreeably to the will of Mr. 
heroloFore us(m1. To gaddo in pro- Kdward Wilkes, a Lomloii inerc'hant who 


cession is among the oustoius censinod 
hy John Rale, in his “Declaration of: 
lionner’s ArtiiJes,’’ Jool, signat. D 3. . 
It appears from Kethe’s Sermon at Rlaml- 
foi'tl I’^iruni, loZd, p. 20, that- in Rogatioii ^ 
Week the Catliolicks ha<l their “ Go.spelles | 
at snperst itions crosses, deckVl like idols.’* ; 
Phut tells us that at Stanlake, in Oxford- 
shirts the minister of the parish, in his pro- j 
ce.syioii in Rogation Week, reads the Gos- . 
pel at: a baiTel’s head, in the cellar of the ; 
C'he.juer Inn, in that town, where some say ; 
there was foniierly an hermitage, others . 
tiiat/ t here was anciently a cross, at wliicli 
they road a gospel in former times; over 
wliich th.e lionso, ami particularly the cel- 
lar, being built, they are foretd to con- 
till lie tlie custom in manner as above. 

In tlie “Try all of a Mans owne selfe,” by ! 
'riioinas Newton, loHti, he inquires, under ' 

Sinnes ext<M‘nall ami outward,’^ against ; 
the lirst conimandmeut, whether the : 
parish clergyman “ have patimitly winked ; 
at, ami quietly suffered, any rites wherein j 
hath been apparent superstition as | 
gailding and rauiigiiig about with pro- j 
cession.’’ Tu a later authority wo have: | 
“Doth your minister or curate, in 
Rogation Daves, go in peranihnlatiou 
about your parish, saying and using the 
Psalms and Snlfrages by law appoiiiteil, ! 
as viv:. Psalm 103 and lO l, the Letnny ami i 
Suffrages, together with the Homily, .set . 
out foi* that: end a-ml purpose? Doth ho ■ 
adinonisli the people to give tluuiks (o • 
God, if tliey see any likely liopes of plenty, | 
and to call npou him for his mercy, if j 
there be any fe.nr of scarcity ; ami do you, ! 
the church waiden.s, assist him in it?”- j 
/lr//V7c.s* of Ivciuiry v'ifhin fha Arrh- ; 
(Jvaronry of Mi'ldhsr-.r, R;()2/ In similar j 
“Articles for the Archdeaconry of Nor- | 
thumberland,” lfj()2, the following occurs : ; 
“ Doth your parson or vicar observe the i 
three Rogation Dayes?” In otliers for j 
the Diocc.se of Chichester, 1637, is tlie I 
suhseipiont: “ Doth y</ur minister yerely : 
in Rogation Weeke, i'oi* the knowing and ' 


died in Kilt), the trustees of liis almsliou.sevs 
and otliei* benefactions mot in 1896, 
ami, acc<..nipai(i(‘<l by the town-crier and 
a baml of boys cairying green boughs, 
heat the boundaries. The will of the 
foumler was read and beer ami plum rolls 
were distributed. In the evening there 
was a dinner. A remarkahio feature in 
the peramhnlation was, and is, that while 
the will is read, one of tlie boys has to 
stand on his head. A?thV/uarf/, xxxii, 
163. Herrick sings: 

“ -Dearo.st, bury ino 

Under that lioly-oke, or gospel tree: 

Where (though thou see’st not) thou 
inay’sb think upon 

Me, when thou yoorly gohst proces.sion.” 

Roncesvalies, Brotherhood 

of. -See Platt {I h. J/oniifnf/. 

Rood of Grace, Ther-~“Tho 

RcK>d,” as hkillor (“ Hist, of Waltham 
Abbey/’ pp. 17) observes, “ when perfectly 
imuJe, ami with all (he appurtenances 
tliereof, had lioi- only the image of our 
Saviour extemle<l upon i(-, bid the figures 
of the Virgin .Mary and St. John, one on 
each skIo : in allusion to John xix. 26. 

‘ Chvi.'^t on the Cross saw his mol her and. 
the disciple whom he loveil slamlirig by.’ “ 

Such was the representation denomin- 
ated ihe Rood, usually placed oier the 
screen which <!ividod tlu* nave from the 
chancel of our cini relies. To our ancestors, 
wo ai-;* toll!, it conveyed a full ty])o of the 
(.Ihrirtian Cliurch. The mne ro])resenting 
the church militant, ami (he clmncel the 
(•hurcli triumpliant, doaotiiig that all who 
would go from the one lo tlie other, niust 
pass under the Rood, (hat- is, carry the 
Cro.s.s, and sniiei- atflictio'n. 

Geffrey Chamber, one of CrounvelTs 
visitors at the Reformation, found in tlio 
monastery at Roxley “the Rocxl <>f Grace,” 
as it. was calleil, an objei't, he writes to his 
employer, of gre.at veneration ; and in fact, 
Henry VIII. himself, at the conrinence- 
ment of Ins reign, had been repeated- 
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ly a votary there. Chamber thu.s exposes, 
in a letter lie wrote about 1536 to 
Croinweri, tlie miserable system of im- 
posture ; ‘Vl fcunuie/’ says he, iii the 
irna^o of the Hooile callede the .Romie of 
Grace, the whiche heretoioi'e hath beene 
hadd in j^reat veneraciou of people, certen 
iu;i;ynes and okle wyer, wyth olde rot on 
stykkes in the backe of the same, that 
.<lyd cause the eyes of the sanie to move ami 
store in the hede thereof lyke unto a 
Ivvo^ye thvn^; and also lliO nether tippe 
in lyke wise to move as tlioughe itt .slinlde 
spoke; whiche, so famed, was not a little 
straunge to me ami other tliat was present 
at the, j)liK'kvng down of the same.” It 
will he recollected that, in 1538, Fisher, 
j)jsh(..p of Rochester, e^d 1 iblted a re- 
{iresentation of tliis rood from the 
jiulpit at Raul s Ch'oss. I his lattei 
eircumslauce is mentioned iii a con- 
tomporarv diary w — “,M. (jiressham, 

mayir. On Saynt Malliies day thapos- 
Mille, the xxiiij.'day of hobrnary, Sonday, 
<lid the Rishop of Ruehester jirecho at 
Rolles Cros, and luid slandyng afore hym 
alle ids sermon tyme tin* pietur of tlie 
Roode of Graee in Iveiit, timt had byn 
many yeris in the abbey oi l.loxley in Ki'iit 
ami wiis gretely sought with pilgrvnis, and 
wlien he had inade an emle of his sernio]). 
the pietor was toorn alle to pcees.” 
*’ Diary of a Lomloner,” temp. Him. \ II. 
and VilF in ” Roliii. Antiii.” ii. 31. 

Rope. In Brand’s day, the rope 
which j'ernained after a man had hi’cn cut 
alown, was an ohject of eager competition, 
he tells us, being regardisi as ot \irtue in 
attacks of hea<laehe. But, in a tract 
printed in 1725, it is stilted tliat at Bristol 
tlie same t Ling \s'as thouglit to he a remedy 
for t he ague, of fS icfi ufo-'< J/moici/. u 

■notorious h iiilnrn 1/ in<] ii f.i'CC'fdcil of liiu^tol, 
AioA. k.F !7oL p. 30. 

Rope-Dancing:. See Nicliols’ 
“ i^vogresses of Queen IQi/ahelh.” vol. i. 
“ Her Mnjesiy,”’ says Howland White, in 
the Sidney Paiiers, “ this day appoints a 
Frenchnmn to dcH’i f<*at<‘s ipion a rope in 
thet.omlnit (’ourt.” Amii'f'ws' Continua- 
tifui of flenry’s Hisloj-y, 1706, }), 532, 
Rope-Pullmg: at Ludlow, triiis 
has been a custom time out of min<l. A 
newsyiaper for 1816 furnishes t he following 
iletails of it as then ohservetl : “ 'I'he 

aonual and t ime -ont-of-mi tkI eustom of 
r()pe-[)ulli ng was duly observed last week. 
A little lielore four o’clock, the Mayor, 
accompanied by a numerous party of 
gentlemen, proi^eeded towanls tlie market- 
hall out of one of the centre windows of 
which was suspended the focus of at- 
(raction, viz. the ornament ;il rope. Many 
tliousaml people of all ilegrees were here 
assemhksl, the majority of them prepared 
for the tug of war; and precisely as the 


chimes to]<I four, the Mayor and as.sislants 
gra<liially lowered the grand object of con- 
tention, arni<ist rlie <ieafening cheers of 
the midtitmle. ’the struggle then com- 
rnenccHl in ejirm'st, which, after the 
greatest exertion, endrxi in favour of tlic 
Corve-street Ward. As is jilways tlie case, 
the deleated party went rouml (‘ollecting 
.subscript ions to purchase tlie lei iatlian 
r(>pe from the succtwsfnl possessoi’S ; which 
being ;ua*om])l ished , aiiolher lierco and 
manly struggh' tfi rough the town ensued, 
and tin’s tinu' \i(‘loiy <l('clai’ixi in favour 
of the BroarFst l eet Wai’d. The aiiproaeh- 
ing sha<h*s of night oidy put aii end to the 
sports, and ive ate Itaiijiy to a<id that not- 
a.ny ai'eiihmf <;ccuri’ed to mar the jileasuriss 
of the day.^’ 

Rose. It is ohscrvalde that it was 
anciently a fashion to stic]\ a rose in tin* 
ear. .\t Rirtiing, it) C.atuhriilgesldre, (at 
om? time) t lie in.agiti been t r(*sidem:‘e of the 
Norths, tluare used to he a ju\(Miile ])oi‘- 
ti'ait, (supposed to he one of (,)m‘en 
Isl izal)(‘t ii,) with a nsl rose stick i ng iti lier 
ear. In the tpu'en's case, it might be 
signi iic-a n t of her historic. d descent. A 
, rose is a symbol on some of tiie echns of 
(he r<Mgn. In Lnitpin, l()(.)7. act ii, sc. i, 
App(‘tittis says; ''(h'ow’u me no crowns 
hut Hacchns’ Grown of Hoses.’’ 

Fxelyn, under, huiu' 15, 1676, relates that 
IV he 11 Ik* ami others wane dinitig at Goring 
Hous<*, “ l.ord Statforil, one of tin* giussts. 
rose from table, because theie woi’o ro.ses 
stuck aliout the fruit w’hen tlie di'ssert 
w'as ])ut on tlie talile, such an antipathy, 
it seems, he had to them, as once Lady 
i Sellimger also lia<l, and to tliat d(‘gre<> 
I tliat, as Sir iyenelm Dighy tells me, hiving 
j but’ a. rose ipion li(*i’ elua'ks, when she ivas 
I asliM'p, it raised a. l)Iisti*r ’the Diaiast 

I admonishes us, imwaner, that vSii- Iyenelm 
I “was a teller of strange things.” 

' Rose Acre. See GVi inc/iy/uva/s. 

Rosemary. Coles, in Ids “ Adam in 
Fdmi,” speaking of ros(*m,ary, says: ‘‘'Die 
; garden rosemary is callefl rosmiiai'innm 
; eoronarinm, the rather because w'omen 
: lia\e bt'cm ma-ustomed to make crowns and 
; garlamis thereof.” Tlie same autiior con- 
Hrms the ohseiwaa tion of rosemary, that it 
I “ strengthens the senses tnid memory.” 

; Rarkiiison remarks ; “ Rosemary is 

! almost of as great use as haves as avcH 
for civill as ])hysical jmrposiss : foi* ei\'il 
i uses, as all <]oc kiioug at w< Hidings, fune- 
rals, I've, eto hi'stow among friends.” 

- P(i ) tid istis %(')' rrsf r/ ^ 162!), 568. 
j In Hacket’s “Alarriage Rrosent,” 1607, 

; he thim C'xpatiates on the use of rosemary, 

! at thi.s tiji,e. “'the last- of the floivors is tlie 
rosemary ( roscmariniis, the rosemary is for 
marrieil men ) t ke which by name, nature, 

; and contiiuuMl usc\ man chaliongeth as pro- 
i perly belonging to liiniseife. It overtoppeth 
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Jill the tlowers in the garden, boasting! 
man’s rule. It helpoth the braine, j 
.strengtheiieth the meinorie, and is very | 
inedicinable for tlio head. Another pro- ; 
poriy of the rosoinaiy is, it affects the ! 
hart. liOt this Ros iStarinns, this llovver . 
of niOM, e!)signe c»f yoTir wisdome, love and 
ioyaltie, bo curried not only in yo)ir hand.s, . 
but in your hojuls and lijuts.” llacket ; 
adds: ‘"Smell vsweet, O yo flowers in yonr ; 
native swcMdness : be not giUled wiih the j 
idle arte man.” Roth rosemary and ; 
bays apx)oar to have boon gilded on those, j 
occa.sio'is. 

The presoMtation of a roseiriaiy-branch 
seeni.s to have beori hehl e.'puvaiord: to a 
wish for Iho long life ami liealth of the 
reedpienl. in Totlols Miscellany, 1557, 
are some lines “ Of a roscmiai v braunche 
sente:” 

“ Siicho grene to mo as you haiie sent, 
iSncli grene to yon .1 sonde agnyn : 

A floAv’rifig hart that wyll not feint. 

For diode or hope of lo.ss or gaino:* -” 

In one of the Diurnals h the following 
passage: ‘‘Nov. 28.-- That afternoon 

Ma.stor Prin and Master llurton came into 
London, being met and accompanied with 
many i.hoiisarKls of horse and f()ot, and 
rwlc wifh r(»seinary and bayeis in their 
liands and hats; which is generally es- 
teeme<l the gieatest affront Unit ever was 
given to the Courts of Justice in Kng- 
land.” ” A perfect Diurnal of that 
memorable Parliainont begun at West- 
ministm-. Ac. Nov, Jrd, IGIO.” 

In “The Pjis.sage of our most drad 
Souoraigno lia<ly Queue Kl.v/iaboth 
tbroiigli tlie citio of LoikIou, Ac.” I55S, 
sign. I) J, is ilie following passage: ‘‘ How* 
many nr^segayes <lifl her grace receyve at 
pfjoro womens hand.*-? How- oftentime.s 
stayc.*<l siie lier chariot when slio saw* any 
simple body offer to speakc to lier Grace? 

A hraunch of rosemary given to her Grace, 
with a sup])lieation, hy a poor wounni 
about Klect Ilritlgc, was .seeno in her 
chariot till lier Grace came to We:d- 
minster.” 

In an account of a wo<lding, in 15G0. “<jf 
three sisters together,’’ wo road: “fine 
flowers and rosemary weie f5ti’ewe<l for 
them coming Immo : and so to tlio fatlicr’s 
liouse, where was ji great <1 in nor prepaml 
for Ids said three hi kUmI a lighters, with 
their bridegrooms ami company.” In the 
year 1502, duly 20, a wediling at St. 
Claves, “a daughter of Mr. Nicolls (wdio 
seom:-j to have b<:>eii the Rrirjge Master) 
was married to one Mr. Coke.” “ At 
the celebration whereof were present, my 
Lord !Mayor, ami all the Aldcrynen, with 
many ladies, &c. and Mr. Paeon, an 
eminent divine, pjeaeluK] a wedding ser- 
mon. Then all the coi^.pany went home 
to tho Bridge House to dinner : where 


was a goixl cheer as ever was known, with 
all manner of musick and dancing ail the 
remainder of the <la.y : and at night a 
goodly supper: and tlieri followed a mas- 
quo till midnight. Tlio nest <lay iiie 
wetlding wnis kept at tlio Bridge House, 
with great (theer ; ami after snpjicr 
in inaMpier.-:. One was in cloth of gold. 
The next nuusque coiisisLe<l i>f friars, ami 
the thir<l of nuns. And after, they danced 
by time.s; ami lastly, the fiiars and mins 
<lance<l together.” Strvpc’s Slow, 

. i, 25P. 

AVe read in the account of the marriage 
: of Jack of Newbury (151)7), w'here speak- 
I iiig of the l>rklo5s being led to church, it 
i is a-ihUsI by the writer that “ tiKMC was a 
: fair bride ( Uji, of silver gill , carritxl before 
i her, wherein was a g;(>o<lly branch of rose- 
I mary, gilded \ery fair, and liinig about, 
i with silk('n ribbands of all coloms.'' 

I Bosemary was nsixl alike at wcfklings 
and at Im. orals. 'Plie former was com- 
; monly dipped in scmitwl water. In 
! Dokkor*8 ” AVonderfiil Akvire,” IGt'J, sig- 
; nat. K 2 verso, speaking of a bride, wdio 
; dUnl of tlie })lague on her wed<ling day, 

! ho says: “ Here is a slriinge altei-atiou, 
j for tb.o ro.semary tlmt was washt in .sweet 
water to set out: tlie hridall, is nmv wet 
in teares to furnish her huriall.” 
Horrick’:^^ lines equally colebnite the 
double fu net inn : 

“ I'lie iix-c' marie iH anch. 

“ Grow for two ends, if matters not at 

Be’t for my bridal! or my buriall.” 
//c.s/coo/c^, 1018. p. 131. In Metclier’s 
•'Scm*nful laidy,” KVlIj’, it is asked: 

“ Were the rosemary branches dijiped?’’ 

Siepheiis in liis P^sdifA nnd (’hni»nh' 
!<jl5, says; “Ho is the (i)iost fellow in 
the parish, and heo that mi.sinterprets my 
delinition, desojvf's no j-osomai'y noj- ros<‘- 
walcr.” He adds: “ lie must, favour rjf 
gallantry a little: though he perfume 
tlse table witli rose-cake : nr aporopriate 
noiielaco and Covontry-hlow : ” ami is 
p.is.siug witty in describing tlie followijig 
t I'ait of our brirlegroom’.s clownish civil- 
ily : “ He hatli heraldry ciiougli to p]a<*e 
ev4'ry man by his armes.” In Rowley’s 

Kairo Quarrel,” 11)17, act. v. sc. 1, wo 
read : 

“ Your inaister is to be maiviod 

, to-(lav? 

; 'Tr'un. Flse all this rosemary is lost.” 

; In Banov’s “Bnni Alley.” 1511, sign, v 
i 4, is the following allusion to tlii.s ol<l 
i cu.<t om : 

“ Know, varlet, 1 will be wed this 
morning ; 

'riiou shall .not be there, nor <>]'■( <' be 
grac’d 

With a piece of rosenu:,yy.” 
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Hnzlitt's Dodsley, x, 342. In the “ Elder 
Brother/^ 1(>37, act iii, sc. 3, in a scene 
iniiuediately beforo a wedding: 

‘‘ Pray take a peoco of rosemary. 

Jf/r. ni wear it but for the lady’s sake, 
and none of yours.” 

In the first scene of Kletcher’s ‘‘ Woman’s 
Prize,” the stage direction is : “Enter 
Moroso, Sophocles, and Tranio, wilh rose- 
maj:y as from a wedding.” So in the 
“ Pilgrim,” by Fletcher, 1021 ; 

“ AZp/t. Well, well, since weihling will 
come after w'ooing, 

Give me sonn? rosemary, ami letts bo 
going.” 

We gather frr)m , Jenson’s “ Tale of a 
Tub,” that it was cnstoniary for the bride 
maids, on the hridegi-ooni’s first appear- 
ance in the morning, to presoiit liim with 
a bunch of rosemary, bound with ribbons. 

“ fiOoh, an’ the wenches hn‘ not fouml un 
out, ami do present un wiLli a van of 
rosemary and bays enongli to vill a bow- 
pott, or trim the liead of my best vore i 
horse: wo shall all ha’ bridedacos, or 
points, [ zee.” vSiniilarly to this, in the 
“■ Marnnv of Oompleinents,” 1(555, a. rustic 
lover tolls his tnislress Miat, at their tvotl- 
ding “ Woe’l have rosemary and haves to 
vill a bow -pot, ami wdth the zame lie trim 
that vorehoad of .my best-vore horses.” 


FAITHS 

at funerals are to be collected from old 
writers. In the second part of Dekker s 
“ Honest Whore,” 1030, signal, c 2 verso, 
18 the foll(»wing passage: “My tvinding- 
sheete was taken out of lavender to be 
stucke w ith rosemary.” in Shirley .s 
“Wedding,” 1033, s?gnat. o 4 verso, scene 
“ .\ table set forth with two tapers : s«n*- 
vants placing ewe, bayos. and rosemary,” 
i^c. A writer in the “ British Apollo, 
1708, is of opi))ioii tlmt the use ot rose- 
mary at funeraIvS pioceedeil in the first 
instance from its sup]>ose<l properties as 
a disinfectant. Misson says, when the 
i funeral pr(»cessinn is rea<Iy to set out, 

I “they nail np the coffin, and a soTvant 
! presents the company with sprigs ()f rose- 
I niary : every one takes :i sprig and carries 
' it in his hand f ill the laxly is put into tin? 
j grave, at wliicfi time they all throw in 
I their sprigs after it .” TntrrJs, p. 91. In 
HogartlTs “' Harlot’s Progress,” at the 
prostitute’s funeral, there are sprigs of 
rosemary, and Gay, in his “Pastorals,” 
has this passage : 

“To show tfieii* love, the neighbours 
fa; and near 

Follow’d with wistful look tiio da77i.sers 
bior: 

8pngg’<l rosemary the lads ami lassi's 
bore. 

While dismally ihe parson walk’d be- 
fore.'’ 


.In Mjo “.Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,” 1513, act v. se. 1, wo 
rea<l ; “ I Avill have no great store of com- 
pany at the wedding, a couple of neigh- 
boin's, and llioir ivives, and avo Avill have 
a capon in 8te\vo<l broth, Avitli rnarroAv, 
and a good piece of beef stuck Avith rose- 
mai'v.” So late as 1098, llio old conntiy 
use appears to have been kept up, of deck- 
ing the bridal bed willi sprigs of roso- 
niaj’.v: it is not lioAvoA'er mentioned as 
being general, /a .r Vni'da, 1008, p. 17. 

It. appears that at the funeral of 
Robert Tiockier, (avIio Avas shot lor jraitiny 
April 27t]i or 2Sth, 1019, the manner of 1 
Avliich was most remarkable, consider- j 
ing the inuron to ho in no higher i 
»pialitv than a priAmte trooper, for the | 
late king hn<l not half so many to attend j 
Ids remains) the corpse was adorno'l with i 
bundles of rosemary on eaclr side, one half : 
of each was stained in blocnl, and tlie i 
sword of the deceastal with tlicin,” Per- ! 
foct,. Diurnal, ..Vpril 30-May 7, 1049. j 

“ I saAv a beggar y)n1 into an open cofiin, I 
with ai^ abumlanco of bay leaves, rosi*- ! 
marv. sxseet briar, and fionros, av1k> was a 
<lrvMikon ru.gue, am! his Avifo worse, vet ■ 

slie rrsed a! tlie ])iHting of Jiim in.’- 

/ad hr of ft Prim I r Chnxfi<.n'i to ihc L.iiii; : 
i. ‘O .<■>[ yfii ^ J055, p. 5. ; 

M.oiy instates of the tuo of .oson.ary i 


Roso of Jericho. Sir Thomas 
Browne foils ns : “The Roso of Jericho, 
that fiouiishos every year just about 
Christmas Fvo, is famous in Christian 
reports. Bollonius tells us it is only a 
monastical imposture. There is a pecu- 
liarity in tlris plant; though it be dry, 
yet, on imhihing moisture, it di]:.itcs its 
loaves and e.vplicates its floAvors, con- 
tracted and socmingly dried up: which 
is to he effected not only in the plant yet 
growing, but also in some measnro may be 
effectcAl ill iliab wiiich is bronghfc ox.snccous 
and dry unto ns : Avhicli finality being 
obscrvctl. Hie subtlety of contrivers did 
cornmoiily play this shew upcjii the eve of 
our Saviour’s Nativity ; when by drying 
the plant again, it clo.scd the next day, 
relornng unto the opening ami closing of 
the wfe.,ih ef Mary. Walsingham has the 
following passage: “In mnltis loois 
Anglne Salices in dannario (lores nrotu- 
leruut, Ilo.si.s in quantitate et colore pe.r- 
sinides,” liistoria lirro-iti, 1574, p. 119. 

OotgraA’o^in his Dictionarv, 1550, has • 
“ R»»e of the moiuit of Joriciio, of Jerusa- 
lem, or ^ur Lmlie.s rose, Rose -do nostre 
...)ame, rose <lo »ferico, r;)se <io pioiino ” 
aerrifk in biH “Gorxl Wishw for the 
|):i.ixe ot \ork, Vinted in his ffcsprridcs 
1518, expresses tiii.s eomplimontary Avisli 
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‘‘May his preti^y dakeship grow 
Like a rose of Jericho : 

Sww^ter far then ever yet 
Showers or sun-shines co’ld begot.’* 

RosOf Under the. -The vulgar 
saying “Under t ho, rose,** is statcnl to 
have taken its rise from convivial enler- 
tainments, whore it was an ancient cust om 
to wear chaplets of roses about the head, 
on which occasions, when persons desired 
to confine thfdr words to the company 
present, that they “ might go no farther,” 
they commonly said “they are spoken 
under the rose.** Nazianzen, according 
to Sir Thomas Browne, seems to imply, in 
the following verses, tliat the rose, from a 
natural property, has been made the sym- 
bol of silence : 

“ Utque latet Rosa vorna suo putamine 
clausa, 

Sic Os vincla ferat, validisque arctetur 
habenis, 

Indicatque suis x)rolixa silentia labris.** 

Lemnins and others have traced this say- 
ing to another origin, 'riio rose, say they, 
was the llower of Venus, which Cux>id con- 
secrattMi to Harpocratcs, the GckI of 
Silence ; and it was therefore the emblem 
of it, to conceal the mysteries of Venus. 
Newton says: “ 1. will iieero addc a com- 
mon (jountrey ciislome that is used to bo 
done with the rose. AVhen pleasaunt and 
merry comjianiuns doe friendly meete to- 
gether to make goo<Jo cheere, as soone as 
their feast ox banket is endtd, they give 
faithfull promise mutually one to another, 
that wliatsoevcr hath been merrily spoken 
by any in Miat assembly, should bo 
wrapped up in silence, and not to be 
carried out of tlio doores. For tlie as- 
surance and performance whereof, the 
tearnio whch they use, that all things 
there sai'de must he taken as spoken under 
the rose. Wliereupon they use in their 
parlours and dining roomes to hang roses 
over their tables, to yxut the companie in 
meiriorio of secrecie, ami not rashly or 
indiscreetly to clatter and blab out what 
they lieare. Likewise, if they chaunce to 
show any tricks of wanton, unshainefast, 
immrxlest or irreverent behaviour either 
by word or detd, tliey protesting that all 
was spoken under the rose, <lo give a strait 
charge ami pass a Cov^enant of Silence and 
Secrecy with the liearers. that the same 
shall not be blowrie abroad, nor tatle<l in 
the streetes among any others.** Herbal 
for the Bible, 1587, 123-3. > 

So Poacham : “ Li many places as well 
in Knglarul as in the litnv OounV'ics, they 
have over their tables a rose painted, and 
what is siiokon under the rose must not be 
revealed. The reason this; the rose 


being sacre<l to V'oniis, whose airorous and 
stolen sports, that they might never be 
revealed, her Sonne Cupid wordd lu^tlcs 
dedicate to Harpocrates the G.xl of 
Silence.** Truth of our Time.}^, 1838, p. 
173. A C(irrospomient of Notes and 
Q u e ri es ’ * o b.se r ves t li at , at L u 1 1 i n gst 01 o; > 
Castle, in Kent, there is a rcpre.sentat ion 
I of a rose nearly two feet in diameter, with 
i the following inscription round it : 

I “ Kentish true blue, 

i Take this as a token, * 

1'hat AV'liat is sai<l here, 

Under the rose is .‘spoken.*’ 

Tlie Cennans have hence a custom of des- 
cribing a ro.se in the ceiling over the table. 
I’he ruse is a very usual contra! (jrn ament 
for modern reception rooms. How to in- 
terpret an allusion by Kamlolpli in regard 
to a ]Mai<l of Honour seen by him in 
Somerset House (Jar<iefi umlcr peculiar 
condilion.s, I hardly know. He says : - 

•! 

j “ and as she goes, 

i She views the situation of each rose — ’* 

! Works, by Hazlitt, 1875, ii, (562. 

■ Rostrum. — The familiar term now 
I applied to the auctioneer*^ elevated seat 
I at the head of the table, when a public 
j sale is conducted. The name doubtless 
i arose from the original projection of the 
I desk in tlie form of a prow or l)oak of a 
j vessel, and may be taken to bo of com- 
parativfdy modern origin, since auctions 
I were long held in a ditferent manner, 
i The |)lural Bostra, however, was use<l to 
i .sigtiify the stage in the Romaii Forum 
j from which sj>eakers a<Uiressed their 
j audiences, and whicli owed that desig- 
nation to its embellishment with the beaks 
of .shix)s taken in a war. Smith*s Diet, of 
Greek and Itoman Antiq., 1850, v. Rostra. 
Comp. Auctions. 

RoU£i;h Mu sic 1- See Hailiwell in v. 
and comj). Skinnnirujton. 

Rounders. Tlii.s .si)ort, which has 

fallen into comparative disuse of late 
years, was formerly a very popular school- 
boy’s aminsemeat. It was played with a 
ball and a short, stout stick, a spocie.s of 
apology for a bat, and was of the same 
genus as cricket, but less asi>iring and 
not .so hazardous; it was chielly con lined 
to the younger lads, who still lackfd the 
necessary skill and strength for the more 
ambitious game. 

It is possible that thi.s is tlie game which, 
under the name of rownes (rouiuls) is 
mentioned in the “ Fnglisli Cotirtier and 
the Country Gentleman,’* 158(). 

Routing;* Well. -Comp. Drumming 
Well. One in the parish of Inveresk, 
Mid-Lothiau, was said in the 18th century 
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to predict a storm, when its rumbling 
noise was heard. 

Rowan-Tree.— Ill the song of '‘The 
Iiaklley Worm/' we read : 

“ Tlie spoils were vain : the hag retnrncs 
To tho Queen in S(»nowfuI niooii, 
Crying that witches IiaA'O no 
Wiiere Miere is ii rowan -tr<>o wood. 
yorllTHmhr.rInnd Garland, p. 

Rue.- Rue was hung about the neck, 
as ‘an amulet against witehcraft, in 
turn esso iradit At istoteles.*’ -Wicu’us de 
Aristotle's lime. “Rutam fascini Aninlo- 
Rnestigiis Damionum, lib. v. cap, xxi. col. 
581. Sliakespear has this passage: 
*• 'rhere’s rue for you, and here’s some for 
me. We may cail it herb-grace o’ Sun- 
days.” Rue Avas called lierb of grace by 
the country people, and probably for the 
reason assigned by Warburtori, that it Avas 
used on Sumlays by the Romanists in their 
exorcisms. JJamlrt, iv, 5. White Kennet, 
in a letter of Juno 19, 1710, mentions that 
the .Jacobi tes on tho 7th had bought rue 
and thyme. 

Ruff or Colchester Trump.— 

There appears hy a passage in Heath’s 

House of Correction,” 1019, to haA-e been 
an ancioiit game called rutfo : A .swag- 
gerer is one that plays at ruffe, from 
Avlienco be tooke the denoini nation of a 
ruifyn,” A'C. English ('oarticr, 1586, 
H 8 vrrso. lleywcKX-i, in ‘‘ A Woman 
Jvikle Av'ith Kiiulnosse,” 1607, mentious 
double ruff. 

Rule. 'The governing b(xly at Clif- 
ford’s Inn, Avhilo it remainod an indepen- 
dent autonomous institution. 

Rumbald. — Hasted, referring to 
bolkstoiio, says, “there was a singular 
custom nsorl of long time by the fishermen 
or this place. They chose eight of tlio 
largest au<l best whiting.s out of every 
boat, Avhen they came lioine from that 
liHliory, and sold them apart from the rest, 
and out of the money arising from llieiu 
they made a fea.st every Christmas Eve, 
which they called a rumbald. The master 
of each boat provide<I this feast for his own 
company. Ihose ivhi tings, ivhich are of 
a veiy large size, and are sold .all round 
the country, as far as Canterbury, are 
calM rumbald whitings. Tlu.s custom 
(which IS now* left off, though many of the 
innabitants still meet socially on a Chri.st- 
mas hye, and call it llnmbald Nieht), 
might Lave been antiently institnt«l in 
honoiir of ht. Riimbald. iukI at first de- 

nf f” • to liiin ioi' bis 

protection dnriiig tho fishery.” JUfi uf 
Awt, folio ed. iii, 380. Of 

a Tye, To.— •■'To Mav W 
thesirgular bequest 
«f Hir Dudley Diggg, kiit., (says Hasted) 


w'ho by his last will, 4lat^ in 1638, left the 
sum of 201, to bo paid yearly to two young 
men and two maids, Avho, on May 19th, 
yearly, should run a tye, at Old WiA'es Lees 
in Chilham, and prevail ; the money to be 
paid out of the profits of tlie land of this 
part of the manor Sel grave, which es- 
cheated to him after the death of Lady 
C^livo. These larixls, being in three pieces, 
lio in the parishes of Preston and Favej- 
sliam, and contain about foi-ty acres, and 
are connnonly called the Running Lands. 
Tw’o young men and two young mauls run 
at Old Wiv'os Lees in Chilham, yearly, on 
May Jst, and Hie same number at Sheld- 
wich Lees, on the Monday following, by 
way of trial, and tho two Avhich prevail 
at each of those places run for the lOL 
at Old WiA*es Lees, as above mentioned, on 
May 19.” A great concourse of the iieigh- 
houriug gentry and inhabit ants constantly 
assemble there on this occasion. Ilist, of 
Keiitf folio od. ii, 787. 

Running: for the Smock.-- This 
was an annual performance at Gooseberry 
Fair, held at the beginning of August in 
8pa Fields. Two young girls, strippe<l 
to their smmdfs, ran 100 yards on the turf, 
and a Holland chemise decoratefl W'ith 
ribbons Avas the reward of the AvirincM* of 
tho race. Hut the same sport was generally 
prevalent in the North of England in for- 
mer times. 

At this fair there mire stalls furnished 
W'ith gooseberry fool and booths, Avhero 
tea Avus served for threepence. 

Run the Figure of Eig^ht, To. 
—This sport is still followed by boys, and 
is alluded to by Shakespear in his"“ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream ” in the line : 

“ .And tlie quaint mazes in the wanton 
green.” 

Tlie Figure of Fight is also a favourite 
leaturo in Skating, 

Run the Hoopg To. — An ancient 
marine custom. Four or more boys, hav- 
ing their left liajids tied fa.st to an iron 
hoop, and each of tlicm a rope, calle<l a 
nettle, in their right, being nakeil to the 
Avaist, AAuvit tlie signal to begin ; this being 
made by o. stroke with a cat of nine tails, 
given by the boatswain to one of the boys, 
he stril-es tho boy before Iiim, arul every 
one doo.s the same. At first the blows are 
but gently atiministered ; but each, ir- 
ritatotl by the strokes from the boy behind 
him, at length lays it on in earnest. This 
was anciently practised when the ship was 
wiud-bmind. 

Rush-ucarinj^. — It appears that in 
ancient times the parishioners broucht 
ii.she,s . 1 * tlie l<’ea.st of Dedication, where- 


a»d from that 


with to strew the church, 
curcumstauce the festivity itself' has" ob- 
laine^l the naniff of Rush-bearing, which 
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occurs for a countily wak© in a Glossary 
to the Lancashire dialect. Braithwaitej 
describing a zealous brother, tells us : ‘‘He 
den ounce th an heauie woe upon all wakes, 
sunimeriiigs, and rush-bearings, preferring 
that Act whereby pipers were rnatle rogues, 
by Act of ParlinmonV, before any in all the 

Acts and Monuments.^’ Whimzks, 1631. 

p. 197. In the sairio work, p. 19 (Second 
riii t), speaking of a peddlar tlie author 
says; “A conn trey rusli-bearing, or 
Morrico-lhistorall, is his festivall : if ever 
bee aspire to plum-po»ri<Jge, that is the 
<lay. Here the guga-girles gingle it with 
his neat nitlos.’’ So, also, in llraithT. 
waiters ‘‘ IJouIster Lecture,*’ 1640, p. 78, 
we find : ‘‘Such an one as not a Rush- 
bearer or May-mr)riish in all that parish 
could subsist witliout him.” 

Ill 1875, in the Lake country, rushbear- 
ing was still coiitiniied on successive 
Sundays iu the season at Grasmere, 
A!ublesi<le, and Warcop. The sub.joine<i 
written notice was attached to one of the 
entrances to Grasmere clmixrhyard : - ‘‘1'he 
rush-bearing notices for 1875. - Mr. 
Dawson will give his gratuities of 6d. only 
to Hwvh bearers who are attcfiding the 
armjliial day, infant, and Sunday schools 
uriiig the present school quarter, Riish- 
beaj'ing stamlards for dressing by ladies 
will he receiv<Kl a,tthe school by Mr, Fuller, 
only betwtMju the hours of L)ur and six 
on Thursday next, after wJiicli no stan- 
dard will 1)0 taken. Tlie number of 
staiulards so re(!eiv('d for dressing at the 
school will ho limitixl to fifty, that is, 
to the tifty first brmight to the school; 
all beyond this number will bo refused, as 
the ln<Iies cannot undertake a larger num- 
ber.” “ All r n si i-bea rings must be on the 
eliurchyaiyl wall nr)t later than six o’clock 
on^8atui<!ay the 17th iiist. — July U), 
1875.” 'riio following hymn was long in 
use at Grasmere on this ocfiasion ; — 

‘‘ Hyain i on THE Rush-Beakeiis. 

Our fathois tf> the house of GckI, 

As yet a Iniikling rude, 

Bore offerings from the flowery sckI, 

Ami flagrant rushes strew’d. 

May we, their children, ne’er forget 
The pious lesson given. 

Blit honour still, together met, 

The Lord of earth and heaven. 

Sing Ave the good CreatoT‘’s praise, i 
AVho giA’os us suii ami showers 
To cheer our hearts ivith fruitful days, 
And deck our Avorld A\uth floAA'ers. 

These, of the great Redeemer’s grace, 
Bright emblems liere are spon : 

He makes to sm<^ll the desert place | 
With flowers and rushes green. I 

All glory to the Father be, * i 

All glory to the Son, 

AH glory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, i 

\Vlule endle.ss ages «Eid. Amen.” 
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The communication to Notes and 
Queries (Aug. 28, 1875), from Avhich the 
above extracts are derive<l adds : - Satur- 
day evening aa^jis very warm an-' I bright, 
and from half-past five to six o’cTock 
groups of nicely dressed little chiklreu 
wore Avending their way toAvards the parish 
church, Avhicli is situated at a curve of the 
road ill the little scattered town of Gras- . 
mere; .some of the children came as 
spectators, but most of them cai ried very 
beautiful ornaments made of rushes, and 
floAvers, the rushes to give the form, and 
the floAvors the decoration. The rush- 
bearings AA'ere from tAvo to five feet in 
height; many of them were crosses of 
A'arious <lesigus, usually the cross with a 
circle, as the drclo gives strength to the 
rush arms. I'hose which weie not crosse.s 
Avoro of a variety of forms, some of them 
like the iron tinials Avliich are seen on the 
roofs of buildings. I'hey Avere all mounted 
on sm.all squares of wood, like those on 
which stuffo<l birds are set. The wall of 
the clnirchyard lias a hroa<l coping, and 
is ahont four feet high next the road, and 
two to three feet high at the inside. The 
Grasmere rush-bearing was a very inter- 
esting and pretty cereiriony, and one that 
might, with advantage in many ways, be 
intro<luccd into those villages where it is 
unknown, if for no other reason than that 
it pleases the chiUlren, gives them some- 
thing pl^^asant to look forAvard to, and 
something pleasant to do. 

In the West Country the girls make 
these crosses and carst them on tlie smooth 
surface of a pool or well. If they float, 
it is an augury of happy love ; if they sink, 
it portends early death. 

RusheSt Tn Newton’s “ Herball for 
the Bible,” 1587, is the folloAving passage ; 
” Sedge and rushes with the Avhich mauy 
in the country do use in summer time 1o 
strawe their parlors and churches, as Avel) 
for colleness as for pleasant smell. ” 
Chambers, and indeed all apartnienls 
usually inbabited, were formerly strewed 
iu this mannor. As our ancestors rarely 
washeil their floors, disguises of uuclean- 
liness became necessary things. It ap- 
pears that the Ihiglisli stage Avas strcAved 
with rushes. 'Phe? practice in private 
houses is noticed by Dr. Johnson from 
Cains “ de Fphemera Britannica.” 

In the ChurcliAvardens’ Accounts of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London, 1193, wo have 
‘•for 3 berden rushes for the now pews, 
3d.” fn the same, 1501, occurs “Paid 
for 2 berden ryshos for tlio strewyng the 
noAve pewes, 3d.” In .Accounts for the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
under 1544, is the folloAvirig item: “ Paid 
for rushes against the Dedication Day, 
Avhich is ahvays the first 8unday of Octo- 
ber, Is. 5d.” In those of St. Laurence 
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Purisili, Ueadijig, for qiiototl by 

Coates, wc have: “ Pakl for flowers and 
rushes for the churche when the Queene 
was in town, xxr//^ 

Hontzner, in his “ liinorary,” sj)oakinf; 
of Queen Elijcahoth’.s presejice-chainher at 
Greenwich, says, “The floor, after the, 
Kiiglisli fashion, was sf rowwl witli hay.” i 
Copley, in his “ Wits, Fits, an<l Fancies,” | 
lolio, has a stoiy to this purpo.so. 1 
Bridges, in liis “ Nortliainptonshire,” vol. i 
i. p, 187, speaking of the purisli of Middle- • 
ton Cheiiduit, says: “ It is a cusloni here i 
to strow the cfmrcli in summer with hay j 
gathered from six or seven swaths in Ash- i 
meadow, which have been given for this 
purpose?. The rector finds straw in win- ' 
ter.” Hazlitt’a Blmnif, 1874, p. 219. ■ 
For farther particulars on this subject the j 
reader may he rofeiTed to Air. Alfred i 

Barton’s monograph, 4^, 1891. j 

Sack. -A <lry Spanish wine, apparent- i 
}y from tho German sac, Fr’ see. See I 
Nares, 1859. in v. Sack wa.s a very com- | 
rnon drink in and after Shjikespear’s time < 
at Stratford and elsewhere. It is men- j 
tioned i).y Gascoigne in liis Oeficote Die/, • 
1570, among the other wines then in vogue. . 
According to a ballad of the time of James j 
1. it seems to have been sold for eighteen j 
ponce the quart. i 

Sack-Posset. - See Posse/., ! 

Sacrifice. The theory of it among i 
primitive communities was the propilin- > 
tioTi of tlie supposed author or authors of • 
increase from season to season by tlie j 
surrender of a share or of a choice portion ; 
of the produce of tho earth and <if live j 
stock to a gml. It appears to survive •' 
only in tlio f it lies still exacted by the i 
Church to Oiialile it io maiiitaui its ofTices ; 
of ministry and inlercession. It evolvcHi 
from this principh? and idea that God 
Himself ottered up His most precious pos- 
.seSs-.iou to purify and rodecjn nuinkiml 
instead of exercising Hjs presumptive 
power of dispon.siiig willi any such media- 
tor v process. 

•' of 

.lb84 il; IS Uius de.se ril)ed : Tho Now AVell 
at Islington is a certain spring in tlie ! 
muJdlo of a garden, Ix'longing to the i 
Mi.sick Ho.ims bmit l,y Ml-. on ! 

tko Noith si.lc of the sreal cistern tlmt i 
Jeoeims tlic New JJivoc wafer near Isling- | 
ton the wjjter whereof was before the I 
Ketounatioii, very much famed for several ; 

, I- !1 performed therehv. 
c-Xd H V‘gv^n''® sacrefj. arxl 

o t dn'-'''""-. l>e;ot!ging 

"f Clerkenwell nsinif to 

iZ K;; 

d- . . . fne mirrativo, whicli i.. cur- 


ious enough, goes oil to toll ms how an 
acquaintance of kSadler disscovered the well 
again, the properties of the w'uter, which 
was somewhat like 'I'onbridge, and how it 
was to be iiscxl. 

Saddling; tho Spit. - It appears 
that, in the parish (ff 8t. Clement Danes 
“There was formerly a grxxl custom of 
Saddling the Spit, which, for reasons well 
known at \Ve.st minster, is now laid aside: 
so that wives, wlioso husbands are sea- 
faring persons, or wlio are otlienvi.so ab- 
sent iToiu them, havo lodged here ever 
since very quietly.” 

Sagittary.l-A fabulous creatiiro 
intmlur?txl into niwliioval romance by 
Guido di Colon 11 a. \ centaur. Comp. 
Nares, 1859, in v. 

Sailors’ and Marine Super- 
stitions. - .. “ Innumerable,” says 
lleginakl iScot, “are the reports of ac- 
cidents unto such as frofinent the seas, as 
tishormeii and sailors, who discourse of 
noises, flashes, slia<lo\vs, occlioes, and other 
visible appearances, nightly .seen and 
fieard upon tho surface? of ’ lliG water.” 
Discovery^ ed. 1G05, p. 53. Bishop Hall 
ridicules the superstition of sailor, s among 
the lloiuanists, who, in pa.ssiug by St. 
Michael’s Grecian luomonLoiy Alalia, used 
to ply him with their b<?sl din'idions, that 
he wouhl hold still his wing.s from resting 
too haixl upon thoir sails. 

Sailors have various puorilo nppreheii- 
si(>n,s of it Iieing ominou;*-; to whistle on 
shiphoai<l, to drown a cat, to cairv a 
corpse in their vessel, kH\ It seems that 
tlie objection to whistling procecxls, or at 
least proceeded formorlv, from a notion 
which prevailed that liy so doing they 
mocked tho devil, the stirrer up of winds 
aiul storms. In “ A llolpe to Di.scourse,” 
the latter idea is properly confuted : “The 
.shippe i,s as imsensiblo of the living as of 
the dead, ami as the living made it goe 
the faster, so the dead made il. not goe the 
slower, for the dead are no llliemoras to 
alter the course of her passage, though 
some there be that tlunko so, and that, 
by a kind of mournful sympathy.” Comp. 
Remora. 

'the common sailors ancon lit it very un- 
lucky to lose a water-bucket or a 'mop. 
Childro.i aro deemed lucky to a ship. The 
autlic!- of ,1 Xan Catnloyve of Vnlyar 
Jinors, l<t)7, remarks: “ |, look upon our 
sailors to care as little what becomes of 
themselves as any .sot of pf?opl 0 under 
the sun. and yet no people aro so much 
terrificnl atithe thoughts of an apparition. 
Their sea songs are full of tlieni ; they 
finnly btjjievo their existence: and honest 
Jack Tar shall he moj’o frightened at a 
glimmering of the moon upon the tack- 
ling of tho shiiw than he would be if a 
Frem4iman was lo clap a blunderbuss to 
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Jjis head. I was told a story by an officer 
in the Navy, which may not bo foreign 
to the purpose. About half a dozen of Uie 
sailors on boaid a man of war, took it 
into their heads thaf tlioro was a ghost 
in tlie ship; and being askt^l by the cap- 
tain what reason they had to ai)prehend 
any such thing, tliey told him they were 
snro of it, for they smelt him. The 
■captain lirst laughed at them and called 
them a parcel of hibhers, and advisesl them 
not to entertain any such silly notions as 
tliese, hut mind their work. It passed on 
very well for a <lay or two; but oin.» night, 
bei»]g in another gliost-sn»elli)ig humour, 
tliey all cajue to the captain aiul told him 
tliat they were (piite certain there was 
a.^ ghast, and lie was somewhere behiml 
the small heer-harrels. ^('he captain, 
quite enraged at their folly, was deter- 
mined they should have something to he 
frightentHl at in oaiiiesl; : and so ordertMl 
the boatswain’s male to give tliem all ii 
<lozcn of lashes Avitli a cat 0 ’ nine tails, 
by which means the ship w-as entirely 
clearwl of ghosts during the remainder 
of the voyage. However, when the har- 
rols uere rernovo<l, some time after, they 
found a deu<l rat, or some such thing, 
a hi<.‘h was concluded by the rest of the 
(M-ew to he the ghost which had smelt a 
little before.” Our author accounts for 
this pliilosophicaliy ; “A great deal may 
bo said in fa\'our of men troubled witli tlie 
.scurvy, I ho concinnit ants of which <li.s- 
ordor are, generally, faintings and the 
hip, and horrors without any grounds for 
them.” 

The prejudice that the nresence of a 
"dojul bmly upon shiphoaid is fatal to the 
vessel. w’O find noticed in ’l\vyne’s Vaiifni 
4yf Vdvnfnl .1 i/jv nfaiv.s, fir.d printed about 
157(1: “llowheit in tli<» hotest of the 
Korowe the gonernonr of the shiji cami* 
vnto Apollonius, saying; My lord, pluck 
vp your heart, and he of goo<i ehe<»re, and 
consider 1 pray you that the ship may 
not abide to earrie the dead carkas, and 
therefore command it to bo cast into tlie 
sea. . Hut tlie belief lias always been 
strong, and may .still survive. We tind it 
in the ballad of “ Bonnie Annie,” and 
Ooleridge. in onr owm time, has intro- 
dnce<l it into hi.s ‘‘ Biine of the .\ncient 
Mariner,” a pfioni in which tlie author’s 
■German svmDathies are pow^erfnlly pre- 
sent. Mr. Kin loch informs ns, that ‘Svhen 
a .shin het'amo nti manageable, lots were 
'Ca.st to di.scover the person wh6 occasionecl 
the disaster, and tlie man on whom the , 
lot fell was condemnc?d.” Poniftint says, ! 
that ”the appearance of the dolphin and I 
the poryiosse are far from being estcemwl 
favourable omens by tlic/seamen, for their 
'boundings, springs, and frolicks in the 
^vator, are held to bo sure signs of an 


I approaching gale.” /joolfujy, iii, (-.7, See 
f -us/or and roUirjc and Luchj and unlveky 
Days, 

Petronins Arbiter notices a very siiign- 
hir marine superstition; it is that no 
por.son in a shii^ must pare his nails or 
cut liis hair, except in a .storm. Audio 
eniin non liccre cuitpiam mortal in m in 
nave neque ungues iie(|ne capillos depo- 
ne re, nisi qiiurn pda go ventu.s irascitur.” 
Potron. 301), edit. Mich. Hadriafiid. 
j Juvenal, Sat. xii. 1. 81, says:- 

I Tnti sliigna sinus. Gaudent ibi 
; vertice raso 

! Garrula sccuri narraro periciila nautsc,” 

Saint Cross. Near Wincliestcr. 

! This hosplUnin for men ari<l women, 

! apai t from its other benefactions, is bound 
j on demaml by ringing at Uio gates to 
: supply to <.wcry traveller a piece of bread 
! and a. ciij) or glass of ale. The quality 
i is not stipulated. 

Saint^Graal. See (iratd. 

Saints’ Days.- A writer in “ Cur- 
rent Notes” for December, 1857, jmli- 
! cioiisly observes rosjiecting tlio-so saints, 

! wJio are inoroly commemorated ; “ It is a 
fact liitlierlo almost iinnoticixl, that, these 
Saints’ Days now considerixl as distinotiyo 
badges of; Romanism continnod to retain 
their appropriated stations in our popular 
Prote.staiit Knglisli Almanac, until the 
alteration of the style in 1752, when tliey 
I were discontinued.” 

i Salamander. It is rather difficult 
I to account for the absurd and barbarous 
I superstition about Ibis beautiful and 
i harmless croafure, as is not oven an in- 
liabitant of the tropics, and does not 
evince any f()ndne.ss for warmth. 

‘‘There is a vulgar error,” says 
Vaughan, “that a salamander lives in 
' the tire. Yet holli Galon ami Dioscorides 
refute this opinion : ami Mathiolus in his 
I Ckmimontaries upon Dioscori<les, a very 
famous physician, aflirms of them, that by 
casting of many a. sniamamler into the 
tire for tryal, he fonml it false. I'lie same 
Kxperiment is likewise avfiuched by 
Joiibertns.” liricf yatural llii^fory, p. 
91. “ Should a glass-house lire be kept 

III) without ext'inction, for a longer term 
lhau .seA'On years, there was a theory 
that a salamander w’oiild be generated in 
the cinders. This very rational idea is 
much more generally credited tlian wise 
men w’ould readily believe.” — Andrews’ 
Anecdotes, <Klit. 1790, p. 359, What 
wise men would be apt to believe it ! 

Sallini^er’8 or St. Lcjgrer’s 
Round. - An old dance and tune. See 
Nares, 1859, in v. 

Salt. — Selden obsorves^of salt, that it 
” ivas v.sed in all sacrifices by expresse. 
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commandeinent of the true Gcm], tlie Suit 
of the Oouenant in holy writ, the religion 
of the salt, set first, and last taken away, 
as a symbole of perpetual-frieiulship, tliat 
in Homer ITtto-frt 6’ AAos Oaoio, (he 
sprinkled it with divine salt) the title of 
ay vmj^ (the cleanser,) giuen it by 
Lycophroii, and passages of the n(!eans 
meilicinable epithets because of his salt- 
riessp, you shall sec apparant and apt 
testimonies* of its having IukI a most 
respected and divinely honoured name. 
Notes on the Vohjtdhion. 

Salt/* says Seward, ‘‘ wasoMnally used 
in the sacrifices both by Jews and pagans. 
Hut the use of salt iii baptism was taken 
from tlio (jfontih? idolatry, and not from 
the Jewish saciifices. Salt, as an emblem 
of preserval ion, was oi’<lere<l by the Laiv 
of Moses io 1)0 strewed on all flesh that was 
offoroil in sacriiic<*. J3ut among the 
pagans it was not only made use of as 
an adjunct, or necessary concomilant of 
tlie sacri fico, but was olFored itself as a 
pi’opil iation. Tims in the FerioUa or 
offerings to the Dii .Vnucs, wlien no ani- 
mal was slain : 

^ Parva pet uni IMaues, Pietas pro divite 
grata, est 

Munere; non avidos Styx liabet una 
Deos. 

Togula porrectis satis est velata Coronis, 

Eb parca^ fruges, parvnque Mica Salis/ 

‘The Manes* iighls expences small 
supply. 

The richest sacrifir-e is piety. 

VVitli vernal garlands a snial! file exalt 

X little Hour ami little grain of salt,* 

‘•That the flour and salt were botli <le- 
sigtied as propiliary oflerings to retleein 
them from the vengeance of the Stygian 
nr Infernal Gmls, may be prove<l from 
n like custom in the ficmuria, all- 
ot Ium’ Festival to the same Heilios 
. . . “It is plain, therefore, that tlie 
salt in the former ceremony w«t.s offered 
as a rcxlomptiofi, which property tlie 
Papists impiously ascribe <o it still; ami 
the parva mica, a little grain, is the very 
tiling put into the ciiild’s mouth at pre- 
sent.” Furtlior on, he writes: “Then 
he, the priest, exorcises ami expells the 
impure spirits from the salt, which stands 
by him in a little silver box; ami putting 
a bit of it into the moiitli of the persoi; 
to bo baptizetl, he says ; ‘ JRet ei\o t he 
salt of wisdom, and may it be a propitia- 
tion to thee for eternal life/’* ('ov~ 
hei-iveen. Popf'/y aud ranfnr-suK 

p.h3. 

Ponroitit, in bis “ Tours in Wales,** tells 
UK that “A tuim called yr lialeri, 

j)i tho prelude ‘U the salt, wu.s always 


played wlio never t]\e salt seller was placed 
before King Arthur’s knights at hivS 
Uouml Table.** In J.ord FiTirfax*s “Or- 
dcMS for the Servants of liis Household at 
Doiiton,’* after the *Oivii Wars, I find, 
“For the chamber let the best fashioned 
ami apparell’d servants atttuid above the 
salt, the rest below.’* Atifiq. Bvpcrtonj, 
1808, iv, 3U). 

Ill Scotland, it was a common practice 
in the end of the 181 li century to “ put a 
small f|nantity of salt into the first milk 
of a cow, after calving, tliat is given any 
person to drink.’’ “This ivas done,” it 
is added, “ w itli a \'iew' to prevent skaith, 
if it .should happen that any person^ is- 
not canny.** Stat. .Icc’. xvi, 1L*1, Ivil- 
learn, Co. Stirling, Anno ITOo. 

In a little volume (a ti*anslat.ion from 
the French) published in tlie time of 
Charles H., wo meet wdtli what is still a 
not uncommon seiiti merit, the reluctance 
to be helped to salt. The waiter, wlio of 
course merely expresses tlie French view 
of the subject, a I though it is common to 
other countries, obsGrve.s ; “Some are st> 
exact, they think it umuvil to lielp any 
bmly Hiat sits by them, either with salt; 
or with brains; but in my judgement that, 
is but a ridiculous scruple, and if your 
neigbbonr desires you to furnish hi in, you 
must eitlier take some out ivith your knife, 
and lay it upon his plate; or, if they bo 
more than one, ji resent ihom with tho 
salt, that they may furnish them.selves.” 
Ihdes of Civility, 1()85, p. 3t. On tlio* 
other han<l, Stuckius tells us that tluv 
Muscovite.s thoiiglit that a piirice could 
not shew a greater mark of afFection than 
by sending to him salt from In's own table. 
Convivial. Anfiquitivs, p. 17, Comp. 
Nantwlch . 

Mungo Park, in bis “Travels,” tells 
us: “it wouhl appear strange to an 
European to sc‘o a child suck a piece of 
rock-salt as if it were sugar: tliis is fre- 
quent in Africa : hut tlio poorer sort of 
inhabitauts are so rarely indulged with 
this precious article, tliat to say, ‘ A man 
eats salt with liis victuals/ is' to .say her 
is a rich man.*’ It is this kind, Avhich 
they leave about in Englisli deer-parks for 
the animal.s to lick. 

Salt-Eel.-A game similar to Hide 
and seek. See Halliw’ell in v. 

Salt, FallinR^ of. It has been ob- 
seiw'od by Bailey, on the falling of 
salt, that ‘it proceotls from the an- 
cient opinion Hint salt wa-s incorrup- 
tible ; it ^ had therefore been made the- 
symbol of friendship : and if it fell, 
iisnally the per.sons betw'een Avliom it 
happened, thouglK their friendship avouIcI' 
not be of long duration. Hall, in his 
“ Characters/* 1008, makes it a character^- 
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istio of his Superstitious jnaii, to look 
pale and re<l if the salt fall towards 
and not to bo at Jiis ojiso “ till one of the 
waiters have poured wine on Ids hands.’’ 
The last-mentioned i^ea is perhaps trace- 
able from the opinion wldeh we hnd 
difFuse<l widely ainon^ tho Lydifins and 
other nations of antiquity, who held that 
the poui‘in{< of wine upon the ground or 
upon their clothes, accompanie<l by 
prayer, was more ettioacious as an aiijgury 
than the ilight of birds. 

Gaiile tells us: “I have reatl it 
in an ortluxlox Divine, that lie knew 
a young gentleman Avho, by chance, 
spilling the salt on the table, some 
that sate with him said merrily to Idni, 
that it was an ill omen, and Avish’d him 
tiiko hoo<l to himselfo that day : of which 
the young man Avas so superstitiously 
cretin Ions, that it Avonid not go out of Ids 
mind: aiul going ain'oad that day, got a 
wound of which lie died not long after.” 
Mnq-Asf romancers Posad, 320. Grose 
says on this subject, “to scatter salt, by 
ov('rtnrning the vessel in Avhich it is con- 
tained. is very unlucky, and portends 
quarrelling witli a friend or fracture of a 
bone, sjirairi, or otlier bodily misfortune. 
Indoixl this may in some measure be 
nvertcxl by throwing a small quantity of 
it over one’s head. It is also unlucky to 
help another person to salt. To whom 
the ill liurk is to happen <.loes not seem 
to ho settle<l.” This notion about the 
spilling of salt and wine is mentioned by 
Scot, in hi.*^ “ Discoverio of Witchcraft,” 
1581, hy Gaule Mag- Astro-Mancers 
posed,” A'c. pp. 181 and 320, as above), 
and by Melton (“ A.strologaster,” 1620, p. 
'15). Hut none of these writers it Avouid 
seem, sharcxl the belief. In Hraful’s time, 
as jioAv, the omen was thought to bo 
UA'crtixl by throAving a little of tljo spilled 
salt over the shoulder. 

Pennant tells us : “The tlrcad of spill- 
ing salt is a known superstition tunong us 
ami tlie Gormans, being reckone<l a pre- 
sage of some future calaaiity, and parti- 
cularly that it foreho<le<i domestic feuds, 
to avert Avhich, it is ciisto7nary to lling 
some salt over the shoukler into the fire, 
in a manner truly classical.” Both Greeks 
and Romans mixed salt Avith their sacri- 
ficial cakes: in their lustrations also they 
made use of salt and water, Avldch gave 
rise after-times to the superstition of 
holy water. Journey from Chester to 
London, p. 31, Home’s DernoiUdooic, p. 58. 

“ I have two friends of either sox, 
which do 

Eat little salt or none, yet are friends 
to, 

Of both which persons I can truly tell, 

They are of patience most invincible, 


AVniom out of temper no mi son a me at all 
Can put, no, if towards them iho salt 
should fall.” 

(hiy ton’s Art of LongevUy, 1659. 
In the “ British Apollo,” 1708, it is 
sa hl : 

“ Wce’l tel! you tho reason 
AVhy spilling of salt 
Is esteem’<l such a fault, 

Because it doth ev’ry thing season. 

'fh’ antiques did opine ♦ 

’Twas of friendship a sign, 

50 serv’d it to guests in dccoj um : 

And thought love decay’d 
When the negligent msii<l 

Lot the salt-cellar tunihlo before tliom.” 
“ Mollivib aversos Penates 
Fari-e pio eb salientc mica.” 

Horat. Ml), iii. Od. 23. 

“ Salinum Eversnm. 

“ Prodige, subverso casu leviore Salirio, 

51 male venturnm conjicis Omen : adest. 

Idem. 

“Deliras insulse; saloin sapientia ser- 
vat : 

Omen ab Ingenio dosipiente malum. 

Idem. 

“ P(?rdo Animam teniulonte, cades; sic 
augnror Omen ; 

Non est in tolo Corpore mica Sal is.” 

Kouchenii Crepundia, 1GG2. 
Salt in Funeral Rites, lb was 

cust/omary in Brand’s day in some parts 
of Northumberland, to set a pewter plate, 
containing a little salt, upon the corpse. 
Comp. Funeral Customs, The Devil abhors 
salt, says Moresin, which is the emblem of 
eternity ami immortality. It is not liable 
to putrefaction itself, and it pre.servcs 
things tluit are .soasomxl AAath it from 
decay. ConsidertKl in reforerioo to this 
syniholical explication, how hoautihd is 
that expression : “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth !” Papal us, 1591, p. 1.51. Scot, 
in his “ Discoverio,” 1581, cites HfKlin, as 
telling iis that “ tho <IeviI loveth no salt in 
his moat, for that is a sign of eternity, 
and used hy G(k.1’s commandment in all 
sacrifices.” 

Douce says, the custom of putting a 
plate of salt upon eivrpses is still retaine<i 
in many parts of England, and particu- 
larly ill Leicestershire, but it is not done 
for tho reason hero giA'en. 1 he poAvter 
plate and .salt are laid on tlio corpse Avith 
ail intent to hinder air from getting into 
the boAvels and sAvolliiig up tjuA belly, so 
as to occa.sion either a bursting, or, at 
least, a difficulty in closing the coffin. 
Gents, Maq. lx, G03, 700. Comp. Nares, 
Glo.ssary, 1859, v., Salt and Irish Super- 
stifions and Weather Omens. 
Salt-Silver. -See Marl i 71?}} (ts. 
Sanctuaries. — It is said that even 
assas.sin.s were secure from the arm of the 
law by the payment of fiw pounds, if they 
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exercise of religious duties, as is plain 
from several passages of the ancients. 

lllustr. of tlie Common Praj^er,’* 1741, 
p. 191. King Edgar, a.d. 958, made an 
Ecclesiastical law that tli© Sabbath or 
Sunday should be oITseived on Saturday 
at inK>ji, till the light slioiild appear on 
Monday morning. 

Jt appears by a Coiiri(;il of William, 
King of Scotland, a.d. 1203, that it was 
then dclerTiiine<l that Saturday, after the 
twelfth hour, sViould be kept holy, 
ilorico, without doubt, was derivt'd the 
original custom of speiulirig a part of 
Saturday’ afternoon witliout servile labour. 
Robert of Rrunne, in his Handlyng 
of Dorset to his nephew Thomas Arnndel. | Sinne, (a.d. 1303), treating of the Satur- 
h\>b. It*, 1528-9, printed by Ellis. There : day half tiolyday, and bow it ivas once 


coulil reach unmolested the principal gate 
of Chirk Ca.stlo in Denbighshire. A 
privilege, of course, enjoyable only by rich 
persons. This was a survival of the were- 
gelt. Resides this pl.ace of refuge, there 
were at various periods of oui* iiistory, 
others both in London and the provi?iees. 
»See Alsatia, Sir H. Ellis notices, es- 
pecially, that the site of Paris Garden was 
originally “ a .sanctuary ground of the 
grejii House of St. .John «at Oler ken well. 
Ellis’s Oriy. Ijiiii rs, 3rd. 8., i, 117. Among 
the provincial sanctuaries, may he men- 
tioTie<i that at (.V)ots, near Louglihoroiigh, 
in Leicostershiie, which is particularly 
I'eferrcrl to in a letter from the Marquis 


was another at Reanlieu, Hants. 

In t)m Ihtli \oluine of ‘‘ Arclueologia ’’ : 
is a list of per.M.uis who .sougid: sanctuary i 
at. Ihnerlev, in the reigns of Eihvard INT., | 
Henry Vil.. and Henry Vlll., printed \ 
from I lari. MS. ‘1292. 'Potliese, of eour.so, 1 
we have to add the sanctuavy in the j 
cloi.stor.s of Westijiiiisler, to which tlie poet j 
Skelton tied, to .^liieid himself from the! 
r(5trihiitlon of Wolsey, ; 

The ground round Holy rood House, | 
Edinburgh, down to quite recent days, | 
Tolained the ancient right of securing the j 
re.sidenU within certain limits from ar 


cspt^cially kept holy in England in honour 
of the Virgin, toll.s hi.s hearer; 

“Sif bou iiiaUc karol or play, 
bou luilewyd nal hyii lialyday . , 

Also, if ho gave a prize for a wrestling- 
match : 

“ 5yf I'ou ever fdtyft fwertle eyEer ryng 
Tui to gadyv a wruillyng, 
he halyday hou hokUft noghte 
When twyche hobauace tor |>e ys wroghte.*' 

Eurthor, to give a prize to get all tho 


rest for civil prc.oe.ss, but. did not protect ; tqgetlier, and see which is the pret- 


tiest, is extremely wrong: 

5yf hou ever yn felde, eyher in tounc, 
Dc<lyft flow»e gerlande oi coroune 
To make woinmen to gadyr here, 

To fe whyebe hat feyrer were ; — 
j hy.s ys ayeiis he comriiandenient. 

And he halyilay lor he ys fijcnt ; 

• Hy t ys a gadcryng for lechery c, 

! And ful gretc pryde, and herte hye.” 

i Ed. Eurnivall, p. 33. A striking instance 

. . . I o1 this is recorded by Moiesin ; ‘vEtvidoro 

oidinary atfection for goats, and to leap j contigit Anno 1582 Lugduni in vigiliis 
hir joy when J hev ;vPPfdJit;he<] the sea. j nat;dium Domini, <lepra'herjs(^s in stupro 

popular i duos post unssam salt are liora inter duo- 
.sup<ws( jtnuj, winch docs not seem U> have dec imam et primam noctis, cum pneter 
homi rationally explaimxl. j uumu aut aliud altaris lumen nullum 

Saturday. -The numerous notices, ; e.sset in Tomplo reliqiium, Ac.’’ — Vapatus, 
winch succecHl, of tho religious ob.servance ; p. 177. 

ot thus ,w, more ^^spocilllly the. later part i In 1332, at a Vrovincial Council, held 

pOllir- ot fntirwn in X ... ;i.. ' l_ „ 4 . I l • l , r. < . ’ e. 


c rirrii i \ al del i n q uen t s. 

Sanctus, Blackt -A burle.sqtic ; 
hymn foundt\l on that of the Romish .ser- j 
vice. See Nures, 1859, in v. The com- j 
po.sitiou of parcKlics of this cla.s.s seems to i 
liave be<ui not unusual : we have .some of ; 
the Ginlc and GofUie BaUades, too, set to i 
popular secular air.s, 1578. Comp. Bur- ! 
ksqne. , 

Sargon.- A fish, supposed to he tlie | 
iiparus of Linnauis. ami our gilt-head. It ; 
was anciently .‘^ujiposed to have an extra- 



afternoon 
Dives and 


'liid K.y 4. X ^ ^ Hceounceu lor in ” .i^ives ana 

, hu.eon to meet, for the ! Pauper,” 1493: '‘Thethridde Precepte, 
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xiv. cliap. Dives. How longe owyth the j 
haliday to bo kept and haloAvyd? Pauper. I 
From even to oven. Nathelesse suinme 
begynue souner to Jialow after that the 
feestis, and after use the euntre. But ; 
that men use in Saturdaies and vigiliovS i 
to ryng holy at midday ooinpollitli nat i 
men amm to halowe, but warnytlic them of 
the haliday folowyiige, that llicy shuldo ! 
thynko thereon and spede theynij ami so ; 
dispose hoin and their occupaoions that; 
they might Jnilowc in due tyme.^^ j 

The following curious extract is from a j 
MS. voluine of .flornilies, in the Episcopal i 
Library at Durham: “It is wiitten in 
the JiflV^ of soynt * - ^ * tj,at he was ‘ 

bisi on Ester Day before injiie ihat he ’ 
iniwle ono to shave liim or the sunne nent I 
douno. And Mio ticnid aspiod that, and i 
gadirid up liis lioeris ; ami wlian this lioli : 
man sawe it, he ponjuml him and Inuhle 
him tell him whi lie <lid so. Thane said : 
he, hyoause y’^ <lidest no reve'i’onre to the ’ 
jSundaie, and tlnerforo this lieris wolle 1 
kepe unto y^* day ()t- Dome in reprolfe of ; 
the. Thane he loft of all his shavyng and : 
toko the horis of tlio hend, and made to ! 
brene heni iji Ids owno liand for ponaniice, ; 
whiclio him t]n)ught he was wortho to ‘ 
suffro: and bode unshaven unto Monday. | 
^lhi.s is saide in rejirotfo of In-nn tliat wor- ! 
chon at afternone on 8aturdayes.’^ “Dios 
Sabbathi ah ipsa dici Saturni hora post- 
meridiana terlia, usque in lunaris diei 
diluculiim festus agitator/’ A*c,- iSeldon, 
Amilrrf.. An/jl. lib. ii. cap. G. 

In Halo’s “ Yet a. course at the Rom- 
yshe Eoxo,” is tlic following “ Prooessyon 
upon Satnrdayos at Evcn-.songc.*”-- 
“Your Imlye Father Agaiiitus, popett of 
Home, fyi-,st dre:i]ne<l it out jiml enacted 
it foi- a. Jawdablo <'eremonye of your 
whoryshe Chni'cdic. Hut .1 marrelo sore 
that ye obsmve yt upon Satur<laye.s at 
Ji.Vgbt at b^’eii-songo he coinmauadyngo 
yt to boo olisorvoil upon (ho Sondayos, in 
the nioriiynge betwixt holio water mak- 
ynge ami high masse. , . Modi is Satnr- 
nus beholden unto yow (whyche is one of 
the olde go<l<lo.s) to garnyshe the goviig 
out of hys dayo with so liolye an obsor- 
vacyon. Jove yt ys of yrmr lyfe as to 
remoinber your oldo fryndes. Donbtlesse 
yt ys a fyno inyrye pageant, and yow 
worthyo to be calUnl a Saturuyane for it.” 
In “ Articles for the Sexton of Faver- 
shamiAi 22 Hen. VilT. 1 find : “Item, the 
said sexton, or his deputy, ev^'ery Saturday, 
Saint’s even, ami principal feasts, Rliall 
ring noon with as many bells as sliall be 
convenient to the Saturday, saiilt’s even, 
and principal feasts,” <fec. 

In a .sermon by Henry Mason, parson of 
St. Andrew IJndershaft^is the following, 
ivhich should seem to prove that at that 
time 'Saturday afternoon ivas kept holy 


by some even in the metropolis. ‘For 
better keeping of wdiich (the Seventh) 
Day, Moses commande^l the Jews (Exod. 
xvi. 2*]) that the day before the Sabbath 
they should bake what they had to bake ; 
ami scclh what they had to seeth ; tViat 
so they might have no businesse of their 
own to <lo, when they were to keopo God’s 
holy day. And from thence it was that 
the Jews (railed the sixth day of the week, 
the orepaiatiuii of tb.e Sabbath. M.'stt. 

xxvii. ()2, ami Imko xxiii. 51. — . ‘ 

swerahly whereuiito, and (as I take it) in 
imitation tliorcmf, the Christian Church 
hath boene accustoimxl to k(*epe Saterday 
half holy-<lay, that in the afternoon they 
might ridd l)y-l)usiness("s out of the way, 
and by the evening services might prepare 
their mi rides ff>r the Lord's Day then 
oii.sning. Which <aistoJne and usage of 
God’s Y>eople, as ,l will not ])resse it upon 
any maids (um&cimice as a necossarie 
dntie; so (?very man will grant moo, that 
G(kP.s rmople, as well Christian as Jewish, 
have thought a time of jireymralion most 
fit for the well observing of God’s holy 
day.” 

T find the following homely rhymes upon 
the several days of the w<'ek in ‘‘ Divers 
Crah-lree Loctnrcjs,” l(.)3lb p. 12<) : 

“ You know that Mniiday is Sundayes 
brother ; 

Tuesday is such anotlier ; 

YVodnosday you must go to churcli and 
, p*'«y ; 

i 'I'hursday is half-holiday : 
j On Friday it is too late to begin to spin ; 
j Tlie Saturday is half-holiday agon.” 

! 

j Hounie observes, that in his time it was 
j usual in country villages, where tlu? polite- 
I ncs,s of the ago liad made no great 
! compiest, to pay a greater deference to 
I Salurday afternoon than to any other of 
! the working days of llu^ week. I'he first 
I i<lea of this ce.ssation from labour at that 
i time was, that every ono miglit attend 
I ('voning prayers as a kind of preparation 
j for the ensuing Sabbath. The eve of the 
! .Jewi.sh Sabbath is called the Preparation, 
j Moses having taught that people to re- 
member tlio Sabbath over night. AVith 
regard to Saturday aftiumoons, perhaps 
men >vho live by manual labour, and have 
families to support by it, cannot spend 
them better ilian in following tlie several 
callings in which tlmy have employed 
tliemselves on the preceding day.s of the 
week. For industry will be no bad pre- 
paration for the Sabbath. Considered in 
a political view', much harm has been done 
by that prcKligal w^aste of days, very false- 
ly called Holy Days in the Church of 
Rome. They have, liowever well intended, 
greatly favoiued the catfke of vice and 
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dissipation, without; doing any essential 
seryice to that of rational religion. Com- 
plaints appear to luive bwn made in 
almost every symxl and coiincii of the 
licentiousness iiitrfKluml by the keeping 
of vigils. Nor will the philosopher won- 
der at this, for it has its foundation in 
the nature of things. 

It i.s curious enough that \yo have re- 
turned to an ohseiVMuce of Saturday 
afternoon, not as a religious fast or 
vigil, but as a period of relaxation and 
amiisoniefit for oni’ workers. But the 
ohservation of Suiidays draws also to an 
end. 

SaunciniSf-Bel I .—See Fa ssln g-Bdl, 

Saunt. — In Lingua, Ui07 (HazliU/s 
BofhJaf. ix. 387), Anaiunestes says: ‘‘As 
for JMenuvry, he’s a fa!se-liearto<l felbuv ; 
he always ^leceives tluun ; tliey rospoct not 
him, except it be to play a game at chests, 
prinioro, saunt, maw, or such like.^’ 
Cornpa re Cc a t- Foot . 

Scales* Bice, in his “ Inuectiue 
againste Vici^s takcm for Vortue,** 1579, 
mentions tliis twic'c, but gives n(» farther 
explanation. 

Scatter Mice, To. it is a common 
expression, \vhon a lady pays vi.sits to her 
neighbours after her confinement, lo say, 
that she comes to scatter iiev mice ; tlio 
origin of the phrase is not so clear; but 
the meaning is, that the person whom slie 
thus visits is thought to ho so placed in 
11 fair way of being tlio ne.xt to fall into a 
siin i la r p redica men t . 


Feveror.’* ,1 Chronicle of London, 1827, 

p. 120. 

The annual custom on this day at Ox- 
ford is thus doKcrihed in Gutch’s “Collec- 
tanea Ciiriosa,^’ 178}, from a paper by Dr. 
Wallis J‘on the Privileges, t^c., of the 
University of Oxford.” “By an instru- 
ment uiulor the City Seal, 15 May, 31 Ed- 
ward III. (1357) in part of compensation 
for the great out rage of t lie townsmen on 
the scholars, 29 hkiw ard I I 1 (1351) they aro 
to pay to t he Uiiiversil y an bund red marks 
yearly. But .... for sucli year one, 
whoreiii the Mayor and ()2 Comnioners 
prfKUire a mass at St. Mary^s CIturcb, on 
Saint Scholastica’s Day, and thereat offer 
eacli of them a penny at least, for the 
souls of scholars and others slain in the 
g?-oat coniliet. Which mass (by tlie or- 
ders 27 Eliz.) is com mil ted into a sonmm 
or communion with sucJi oblation, and to 
the use of the University. Of late the 
use hath been to have only the Litany and 
the Oblation.” 

School-Games. See Mrs. 
Gomme^s well-known vail u me ami a paper 
on Old Berkshire Sfdioid-Cames in 
qiKtry, xxvii, 192. It may be generally 
observed, that the same sport is followed 
at different times under vaiied desig- 
natioii.s. 

Scoldinj?-Ca.rt« This wa.s some- 

what similar to the cucking-stool, but was 
always furnished with wheels, the latter 
only occasionally so. Comp, i^kintminn- 
ton. 


Schola,rs. - • .Vmong the ancient 
Romans, the Quimiuatria, on tlie 20th of 
March, Avero the holidays both of masters 
and scholars, on wliiirh occasion the scho- 
lars p rose iiGd their masters with the 
Minervalia, and the masters distributed 
among the boys ears of corn. It appears 
that Gregory the Great, as Avell as St. 
Nicholas, was the patron of scholars, and 
that on his <lay hoys were oallwl. and in 
many places, in Hospiiiian's time, still 
continued to be called, to the school with 
cmtaiii songs, substituting one in the 
place ol St, Gix^gory to act as bishop on 
the occasion Avitli his companions of the 
fsacrod order. Presents were ad<le<l, to 
Vm • * boys to love tlieir schools, 

j his custom is stateil to have desceiKkMl 
from the heathens to the Chri.stiaiis 
Comp. Hoy-BUhop. 

St.- (Feb. 

lU). ilie iegeml of this saint occurs 
among tne bagiology in the Vernon AIS. 

writti'ii before MOO. in the 
.1.-th Henry VI. (M 3.3-5) it is relateil that 
a..Sv> this sumo yore was a gret frost and 
a Sirorg lasiyug more than xj. wtikes, for 
1 .' lrf> seyut Kateiyno even unto 

seyiu. »Sc.v:lastyiN> day the virgyrm in 


Scorpion. --It wa.s popularly be- 
lieve<l in former times that an oil might 
be extracted from this creature, capable 
of healing a woun<l occasiomxl by its sting 
on }iom(i‘(»pntliic princi]ilcs. Such an 
idea wa.s even entertained by Sii' Kenehu 
Digby and Dr. Moffatt or Moufet. 

Scorton Arrow, - 3'he 229th an- 
nual archery contest for tin's ti*ophy was 
hehl in at Settle, Yorkshire. The 

Rev. C. Ilntloii Coate.s, a member of the 
3’oxophilile.s, wa.s the winner. 

Scotch and English. -Hutton, 
in his “ History of the Roman Wall,” 
after an account of the incc.s.sant irrup- 
tions upon each other’s lamls between the 
iuliabitunt.s of the English and vScotisli 
bonlers, in ancient times, and before the 
union of tlie two kingdoms, observes, 
“The lively impros.su>n, Iiowever, ^of for- 
mer scenes di(l not wear out wSn the 
practice; for the children of this day, 
upon the English border, keep up the 
remembrance by a common play called 
Scotch and English or the Raid, i.e. In- 
road .1801, p. 104. “The boys of the vil- 
lage chnse two citfitains out of their bwly, 
each norni nates, alternately, one out of the 
little tribe. ’They then divide into two 
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parties, strip, and deposit their clothes, 
called wad, in two heaps, each upon their 
OAvn ground, which is tlivhled by a stone, 
as a boundary between the two kingdoms. 
Kach then invaders thetother’s territories : 
the English crying ‘ Here’s a leap into thy 
land, dry-bellied vSeot.’ Ho wlio cuii 
plunders the other side. If one is caught 
111 the enemies’ juriwliction, he becomes a 
prisoner, and cannot be leleased except by 
his own party, 'riius one side wdll some- 
times take all the inoii and property of the 
othcM-.” 

This seems <0 bo the same game with 
that describeil by Jamieson, in his “ Ety- 
mological Dictionary,^’ r. WjkUIs. In the 
Glossary to Sibbald’s “Chronicle of 
Scotish Poetry,” Wadds is defiimd “ A 
youthful amusement, wlierein much use 
is made of pledges.” AVad, a pledge, says 
Jamieson, is the same with tJie vadium of 
lower Latin ity. 

Scotch Hoppers. - In “ Poor 
Robin’s Almanack for 1(577,” in Ids verses 
to the readier, on the back of the title-page, 
our star-gazer professes to show 

“ The time when school -boys should play 
at scotcli-hoppers.” 

The same period i(!al for 1707 says : “ Law- 
yers and physitiaiis have little to do this 
month., and therefore they may (if they 
will) play at scotcjli-hopjiers. Sfune men 
put their hands into peoples pockets open, 
and extract it clutcli’d, of that bewar(5. 
But cminsel without a cure is a IxxJv 
without a soul.” And again, in 171o': 
“The tifth house lolls yo when it is the 
most convenient time for an old man to 
play at scotch-hoppers amongst the boys.” 

Scottering'.- An r»l<l harvest Vns- 
tom among boys. See Halliwell in v. 

Scotties. ~-A b«)y’s game in Suffolk. 
See Halliwell in v. 

Scrambling for Nuts, &c. To 

scramble for nuts seems, from a passage 
in Drayton’s “ Niinpliidia,” 1(327, to have 
been a pastime with our ancestors. It is 
still a favourite one among schoolboys, 
who are not particular as to the kind of 
fruit, nuts or apples. This amusement 
used to consist in the piesent Editor’s 
boyhood in the boys standing at the top 
of a lawn, so as to take an even start, 
nnd tte master with a supply of apples or 
other fruit (more generally apples) throw- 
ing them up the grassplot, hiy pupils at a 
given signal running in pursuit. 

Scratch-Cradle.- A gilme for- 
merly played by children with threads 
which they alternately extemle<l and 
shortenecl, repeating tl^> woixl CrissAhw, 
in the form of a manger and a cradle. 
The more correct name is CrotchAJradh, 


referring to the manger and cradle of 
Jesus Christ. 

Scrolls. -The carriage about the- 
person of a scroll containing passages from 
the Bible was, aiul yet is, considercHl a 
protection or charm. Quite leceiitly a 
Jewish woman let out on hire at 25/- a 
year a talisman of this kind, engrossed 
in the Aroildisli dialect. Daily Mail, July 
21, lOOJ. 

Scurran-meKRy- -A game played 

with a top called a scMop in Cumberland 
in llio 18th century. IlaUiiraU. 

Sea- weed.- See Wrath <■ r-0 m c ns. 

Second Sight. RowJaml tells us: 
“The magick of the Druids, or one part 
of it, seems to have remai/ieil among 
the Britains even after their con- 
version to Christianity, an<l is calhxl 
'Faish in Scotland ; w hich is a ivay 
of pre<Ucfcing hy a sort of vision they call 
second sight : and I take it to bo a relick 
of Driiidism, particularly from a noted 
story rolate<l by Vopiscus, of tlie Emperor 
Dioelesiau, who when a private soldier in 
Gallia, on 1 vis rernovitig thence reckoning 
with lu's liostess, wdio was a Druid woman, 
slie tohl him he was too penurious, and did 
not bear in him the noble sold of a soldier ; 
on bis roply>tl)at his pay was small, she, 
looking sfedfa.stly on him, said, that he 
mxMleil not be so snaring (A’ his money, for 
after be should kill a boar, she confidently 
nronounccxl, lie would bo Emperor of 
Romo, vviiieli bo took as a eomplimeivfc 
from her: but, seeing her serious in her 
affirmation, the words she spoke stnek 
upon him, and he was after much de- 
lighto<l in hunting an<l killing b(cirs, often 
saying when he saw' many made Eiriperors 
and bis own forlimo not mnclv mending, 

I kill the boars, but ’tis others that eat the 
llesli. \'et it liappeii’d that many years 
after, one Arrius Aper, father in law of 
I ho Emperor Niimerianus, gra.sping for 
the Empire, traitorously sletv iiim, for 
which fact being apprehtnuled by tlie 
soldiers and bronglit before Dioelesiau, 
wlio being then become a prime C<jmrrian- 
<lcr in the army, they left the iraytor to 
his disposal, wdio, asking his name, and 
being tohl tliai- lie tvas eallwl Aper, i.r. a 
boar, witliout further pause, bo sheath«i 
his swnnl in his bowels, saying Et hunc 
;\prum enm caderis, i.e. “ Even this boar 
also to the rest whieli done, the soldiers, 
cominonding it as a (jiiick, extraordinary 
act of justice, without further <Ieliheratipn 
saluted him by the name of Emperor. I 
bring this story here in view’, as not im- 
proper on this hint, nor unuseful to be 
observed, (tecause it gives fair evidence 
of the antiquity of the secon<l sight, and 
withal shews that it ilesceiKknl from the 
antient Druids, UvS being^'one part of the 
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diabolical magick they are charg’d with : l 
aod, upon tlioir dispersion into the terri- | 
t-orios of Denmark and 8\ve<lelniul, c(ni* | 
tinuod there in the most hcji then ish parts , 
to this day, as is sot forth (by Dofoe) in the j 
story of the late Duncan Cainpbel.” ! 
Mona Anilqnay MO. j 

Aubrey tells us how Lady Diana Rich, j 
daughter to the Earl of Holland, saw her j 
own apparition in the garden at Holland j 
Hofise, Kensirigton, about a month before | 
fine ditnl of the small-pox. A/iscellanies^ | 
1857, p. 89. See also Sir Walter Scott’s | 
Minxtrchi/, clxvu. There are on this point 1 
other curious particulars in Aubrey’s | 
“ Miscre! III! lies.” Rut the belief long sur- | 
vival Aubrey’s day. -I'liroughout the j 
xvhoie of St-ijtlarid this article of the : 
popular (TOcd long remained unimpaired, ! 
and oven now a <liligeiit explorer of the j 
more remote parts of the Higlilands, not | 
to say of the other districts of North 
Rritain and of some loss froquente<l locali- 
ties in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
especially the two latter, would infallibly 
meet with oxainples of a lingering faith 
in second sight. Attention may he 
dirocte<1 to a series of letters written by : 
or to Pepys the diarist and others, edu- j 
caltHl Eiigiishmen of high standing, among | 
the Pepys correspondence, and bolonging 
<0 the year 1899-1701. Among the Low- 
land Scots, Johnson seems lo have thought, 
that in his time (1780) this sort of super- | 
stition W'as dying out; hut 1 am hardly j 
disposer! to accept the Doctor in the ! 
pre.sont cose as a cormlusivo authority, j 
lie met with a minister, he tells us, who I 
came to Skye with a foi-egone resolution i 
Jiot to give (’nnlit to it, “ Wc should have : 
Iiad little claim,” says Dr. Johnson, writ- | 
ing about 1780, “to the praise of curiosity, ! 
if we had not endeavoured Avitli ])articular ! 
attention to examiue the question of | 
second sight. Of an opinion received for ; 
centuries by a whole nation, and supposed 
to be confirmed througli its whole descent i 
by a. series of successive fa(ds, it i.s do- ; 
sirablo that the truili should he cstah- ^ 
iished, or tlie fallacy dete^rted. 'Plie second , 
siglit is an irnpressioii made either by the i 
mind ujjoii the eye, <ir by the eye upon ; 
the mind, by wlitcli things distant or ; 
future are perceived, and seem as if they | 
wore present. A man on a joiiniey, far ; 
from home, falls from liis horse; another, | 
who is perhaps at work about the house, ; 
sees hi in bleeding on the ground, com- j 
ruonly with a landscape of the place where i 
the acculeiit befalls him. Another seer, | 
driving liome his cattle, or waTideriug in ! 
Mllonovs, or musing in the sun-shirie, is sud- i 
demy surprised by the appearance of a' 
nrwia! ceremonv . or funeral proces.sion, : 
and counts the ^liourncrs or atteiidaiits, i 


of whom, if he knows them, he relates the 
names, if ho knows them not he can des- 
cribe the dresses. Things distant are seen 
at the instant when tliey happen. Of 
things future I kno\^ not that thofe is any 
rule for determining the time betAveen the 
sight and the event. 

“This receptive faculty, for poAvor it 
cannot be called, is neither voluntary nor 
constant. The appearances liaA^o no de- 
pendence upon choice : they cannot be 
summoned, detaine<l or recalled. The 
impression is sudden, and the effect often 
painful. By the lenn second sight seems 
to be meant a nuKle of seeing suporadded 
lo that Avhich Nature generally bestows, 
in the north it is called taich ; which 
signihes likewise ti spectre or a vision. 
1 know not, nor is it likely that the High- 
landers ever examine<l, w' nether by taich, 
used for second sight, they mean the poAA'er 
of seeing or the thing seen.” 

])r. Johnson adds: “A gentleman tohl 
me, that wdien he had once gone far from 
his oAvn island, one of his hihouri rig ser- 
vants prcMlietod his return, and describwl 
the livery of his attendant, Avhich he had 
never worn at home ; and Avhich had been, 
without any previous design, (jccasioually 
given him .... The second sight is only 
Avondorful becaii.se it is rare, for, con- 
sidered in itself, it involves no more 
<iifficnlty than dreams or perhaps tbpn 
the regular exercises of the cogitative 
faculty ; a general opinion of communi- 
catiA^e impulses, or visionary represen- 
tations, lias prevailed in all ages and all 
nations; . , . the second sight of the 
Hebrnles implies only the local frequency 
of a poAvor which i.s noAvliere totally un- 
knoAvn ; and Avhere Ave are unable to 
decide by aiitec^Mlent rea.son, we must be 
content to yield to the force of testimony. 
..... To talk Avith any of these seers 
is not ea.sy. ’Ihere is one living in Sky, 
Avith Avhoin Ave would luu^e gladly con- 
A'er.sed ; but lie Avas very gro.ss and ig- 
norant, and knoAV no Engli.sb. The 
proportion in tliose (‘ounlries of the pemr 
to the rich is such, that, if we suppose the 
quality to be accidental, it can rarely 
happen to a man of cxlucation ; and yet 
on such men it lias sometimes fallen. 
I'licre is noAA- a .second sighted gentleman 
in tlio Highlands, who complains of the 
terrors to Avhich he is exposed. The fore- 
siglit of the seers i.s not always pre.sci^’^ce : 
they arc impressed Avith images of which 
the event oi.ly .shows them the meaning. 
Tliey tell what they have seen to others, 
who are ;5b that time not more knowing 
than thcmiselves, hut may become at last 
very adequate Avitnes.ses, by comparing 
the narrative w’itl\ it« verification.” He 
concludes with observing: “ I never could 
advance mv curiosity to conviction: hut 
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came away, at lar^t, only willing to 
believe.” ’ 

In his “Ode on the popular Super.sti- 
tions of the Highlands of Scotland.” 
Collins touches upoTi this subject. '^I'lie 
Shetlanders are very cre<hiloiis under tins 
liead, and are strong* believers in second 
sight. A .story wa.s rolateHl to ino by the 
late vSir RobcM't. Hamilton, up\vai<l of 40 
years ago, of a l)f>at’s crow that left 
Lerwick on a rough day, and after being 
absent .some time, were seen (as it was 
given out) to return to land, and go to 
their respective homes. 4'lio next morn- 
ing the bcxlies of the ivien were wasluvl up ! 
Hut the (jre<lit still enjoyed by this suj)er- 
stition is very wiflo ami deep-root^sl even 
at the pre.serit <lay, and the anecdotes 
which arc current about it, are certainly 
in some caso.s very remarkable. 

Seed -Cake. In H r a t b w a i t o's 
“ Laiica.shire Lovers/’ KMO. p. 19, the 
rustic lover outices his mistre.ss to mar- 
riage will) promi.se of many ^ nival 
pleasures, among which (K?cur.s, “ Woo will 
liaa a seed-oako at Fastens:” and in 
Overl)nry'.s “ Characters,” 1038, under the 
character of a Franklin, we find enu- 
meraUxl the several country .sport.s, 
amongst which occurs “ the hoky or seed 
cake.” “I have been told,” .says Miss 
Baker, writing in 1851, “ that sorno fifty 
years ago, it was customary on All Sonls^ 
Pay, for people (in Norlhaniptonshire) to 
fiend .seed caltes to their various friends, 
which were cal loti soul-cakes; ami as this 
wa.s the pc'riod when wheat-sf)wing usually 
endoil, it is probable botli these obser- 
vance.s (alluding to tbf3 see<l-cake given to 
ploughmen after the wheat-sowing) have 
the self-sanio origin.” 4’hey are pro- 
bably identical with the Sliropshire Soul- 
Cake, 

See-Saw. — Gay describes the well- 
known sport of see-saw thus: 

“ Acro.ss the fallen oak the plank I laid, 

And myself poi.s’d against the tot t ’ring 
niakl ; 

High leap’<l the plaid;, a<lown Buxoma 
fell,” ttc. 

Douce seems to have tliought iliat this 
was identical with the ohl game of Biding 
the AVild Mare, which is referre;! to in 
the “Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
written in lOlO or 1011: “Sweetheart, 
i* faith, ini have Balpli come ami do 
some of his gambols. HedI ride the w'ild 
mare^f gentlemen, ’twould <lo your hearts 
good to see him.” 

This is still a popular game, ami is 
carriixl out on an improved plan. 

Selling' of Pears or How Many 

Plums for a Penny? The name of 

an old game, supposed to bo analogous to 
the ancient Chytrin(ia4 ^ee St. John’s 


Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece y 
1842, i, 152. This was a boy’s sport: ; one- 
for girls. calle<l the Tortoise, is suppose! 
to have been similar, but is not kimwn in 
any English analogue. 

Sepulchral Monuments.- See 
Fosbroke’.s tynci/clopfrdia, 1813, ch. xi, and 
comp. Cremation, Funeral CustemSy &c, 
Since Fosbroke’s time much has been dis- 
covered arul some matters set in a new 
light by the researches of Fergiusson and 
l^itt-Bivers, as well as by the ONcavalicms, 
which have been undertaken by learne<l 
societies everywhere, and by the more ox- 
baustivo or correct conclu.sions thus 
rondoied po.s.s.iblo. 

Serf, St. See Orkneys. 

Serpents. —The belief in angury and 
divination by tlio motion.s of serpents, 
soeiii.s i'lom tlie account lelt I 0 ns by Cicero, 
to have llourislifM! among the Romans, but 
to have been in modifio<I lega rd by the 
bel tor-in forme<l. Speaking of the death 
of Gracchus, lie says, that tlie severity of 
Ids di.seaso was rat her the caii.se of it, than 
a seipont/s venom ; but after rdl, ho adds, 
file ifl-hick of the augur was not so great, 
but that occasionally things will fall out 
by chance as ho foretold. Dr Divinationc , 
lib. ii, sect. 28. Ross says t.iiat be had 
hoaixl of battles between laml and water 
serpents being treat e<l as premonitory of 
misfortunes to men ; and ho intimates tlie 
same thing of emmets, as cxemplitiwl in 
a great comb.at bfdivoen two swarms of 
the.so creatures prior to certain battles 
rocor<lexl in history botavoen tho Venetians 
and Lombards, ami between the arinie.s 
of Liege and Burgnndy. 

In tho Daily News for Nov. 30, 1869, 
appoartHl the .subjoined paragraph : A 
curious picture of Arab life h.a.s just been 
oxhibitfMl before the Court of Assizes at 
Constanliua, in Algeria. A native, narntxl 
Ben-Kemmari, was accused of nnitilating 
bis w ife by cutting olf her nose ami upper 
lip in a fit of jealousy. The mother of 
the victim said that to cure her .sou-in-law 
of hi.s jealousy .she had consul te<l a, much 
venerated Marabout, who had given lier 
as a charm for lier daughter a serpent;’,s 
liead wraiipcd up in hemp leaves, which 
was to be placed in tho folds of tho bus- 
band’s turban. The woman appealed to 
the public pre.sent to prove that by this 
niethwl she would have cured tho man of 
In’s su.spicion.s, and several Arabs at onco 
took off their head gear and triumphantly 
showed the same talisman, while a native 
officer of the court, without being con- 
sulted, called out to the judge, “Yes, I 
have also a scrpent’.s head ; it gives 
strength to the man and fidelity to the 
Avoman.” 

Pepy.s was assured by a Mr. Tenipler 
that in Lancashire there wore serpents, 
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which grew to a great hv/s, and which fed = 
upon larks, whica they caught by lying i 
imin€<Uately below the bird, and ej^ling : 
poison on it, “which,’* says the Diarist, i 
“is very Ktrange.’* Feb. 4, 1001-2. In j 
her Lf'tters from the Ihiited ttlatea, &c, | 
1850, Ihe Hon. Amelia Murray repoiLs, as j 
KOinothing which she had hoard and ; 
credited, tluvt in liOiiisiana tlierc was a . 
snake, which milked cows, and called a . 
cow, wJiicli it had once inilkwl, to he I 
op<M*atcd upon again, with a note re- ; 
seilihling that of its calf ! | 

Serra or Scrre.--Soe Fahiihms 
i! null (I res. 

Set, -Came at wJiist and at tennis. 

Set-a-Foot.— (A slight variety of 
Scolch and English and of analogous 
.character to Tom Tiddler and Fm the. 
Kiiiii of the Costle), survived the Vniou 
a. Iiiindrod years, and was playe<l at during 
Mie oarl.v years of the present ecuitury. 

It consisted of a heroic contention, imbued 
with all the nationality of still older days, 
riio signal fur the war was chauTito<l as by 
bards 

Set-a-foot on .Scotish ground, 
English, if ye dare.'* 

And forthwith the two bodies of eight, ! 
•ton, twelve, or oven more schoolboys were | 
arj'Jinged on either side, tlie one represent- 
ing the Scotch and tlio other the English I 


and taunted, until one of ^ his comr^es 
could run in and i;ouoh him; when his 
restoration to tlie ranks was the result, 
though perhaps his ransomer was made 
prisoner in Jus stead. And so the war 
was carrieil on, so long as a rag was left 
to the pillager; and it was a sight to see 
occasionally, near the clo.so, the awful con- 
dition of the losing side of the coiubatauts. 
Almost every stitch of raiment was 
gra<liially devoted to the exigencies of the 
battle, and deposit after deposit was 
liarried till every article, shoes, stockings, 
braces, Ac. iva.s “ won away,” and many of 
their discomfited wearers at last suc- 
cumbe<l to theij- fate with nothing to cover 
flieir nakedness but trousers and shirt. 1 
am not sure that even the last was not 
sometimes staked on tlio issue, so en- 
thu.siastic was sot-a-foot. -Sotes and 
Queries^ Ang. 1, 1858.' 

Soven Brothers, Festival of 
the> — (.Inly 10). In .1 (■hronicle of Lon- 
doUj under 13 Henry 1\\ (1411-12), we 
find: “And pry nee Henry lay at tlie 
bysshopes inne of Dorluirn fro the seid day 
of his comynge to towno unto the Moneday 
nest after the fe.s,to of 8eptom fratrum.** 
’.rhe.se appear to have been brothers, wdio 
suil'er<Kl martyrdom at t)io same time. 

Seven Whistlers, The. This 
.superstition seems to ho peculiar to 
Leicoster.shire. The soven wriistlers arc 


forces: and, be it .said in lionour of 
representations, they fought for the 
victory of their accepted cause as eanie.stly 
as if iho battle was real ; 

“No slackness was there found, 

And many a gallant solioolfellow 
Lay panting on. the ground.” i 

Tlio field was thus orden.vl. gi't'eii 

sward, liivided by any slight natural hol- 
low, was chosen, if po.ssiblo; if not, a 
. con vontioiial line was drawn, and the com- 
batants c(jiifr(>ute<l each, other acro.s.s the 
itiuigiriary border, lu a heap, perhaps a 
hundred or two liundrod \:irds behind 
each, was piled a booty of hats, coat.s, 
v<\st.s, and other clothing and ehattel.s, 
which stood in the stead of property to be 
liarried or cattle to be liftixl. The game 
w-as played by raids to seize and cany off 
these deposits; as whenever the store" was 
exhauste<i, the nationality wa.s hcaien. 

I he races and tlie struggles to achieve 
tins victory were full of excilemeut. 
Sometimes one, swift of foot, would rush 
alone into the exploit ; soinetinie,-! two or 
three, to distract the adversary, without 
leaving their oAvn side defenceless, or cx~ 
poswl to inroad. Then tlie c;haU; the 
escape of the invader with his plunder; 
or being ohligfki to throw it down for por- 
sona. safety ; or being captured, and .sent 
baoK widi it, there to stand, chapfallen 


seven l)ir<ls, whose voices warn the colliers 
in that locality of impending danger ; and 
it is said tliat fonnerlv, at least, no one 
would <lescond a pit if he hoard tlie seven 
whistlers, whoso proph<*tic ludes no mirier 
couhl disregard. Cases had been known 
in which men who had <Iosconded the pits, 
after thi.s admonition, UksI. their live.sl 
The belief in tho.se supernatural .songsters 
has expired, perliaji.s : yet F(;orc.s of iuiman 
beings perish yearly in onv mines. Cur- 
rent Notes for Apj'il, 1855. 

Shaftesbury. - ■ “ SJiafte.sbury is 
pleasantly situate<l on a hill, Init has no 
water, except wiiat the inhabitants fetcli 
at a o via r tor of a inile’s distance from the 
manour of Oillingham, to the lord of 
nliich they pay a yearly ceremony of 
ncknowdtxigomeut, on the Monday before 
Holy Thursday. They dross up a’garland 
very richly, calling it the Prize llosom, 
and carry it to the Manoiir-house, at- 
tended by a cairs-head and a pair of 
gloves, wliicli are pre.sonted to the loixl. 
Thi.s <lone, tlie Prize Mo.soin i.s return^ 
again with the .same pomp, and to 

pieces: .iust like a milk-maid*s garland on 
May Day, being made up of all the plate 
that can be got together among the house- 
keepers.**- Dodsletfs Travels of Tom 
Thumb, p. 10. 

Shaking: of the Sheets.^An old 

country dance, Nare.s. 1859, in v. 
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Shaklnur the Smock.--In Killi- 
grew's Parson's WecklinQi 1664 (Hazlitt^s 
VodslcVy xi\^ 600), Wanton asks Wild to 
let her shake her smock over him, before 
he goes into the widow’s chamber, for 
luck’s sake. 

Sharki — Conch ?)f Polporro says : 
**The common opinion that sharks are 
compelled to turn on their backs, in order 
to seize tlioir prey, has arisen from a 
mistaken view of this action,” namely, 
the habit and nec^essity of brijiging round 
the mouth in a direction enabling the 
serrated teeth to act as a circular saw in 
severing a bulky or tough substance. 
Jllustrai ions of Insfinct, lH-17. p. 56-7. 
This may ho perliaps regard<Ml as a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Sharp Tuesday. See Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Sharpingr-Corn.- ('oi n given to 
the smith af^ Christmas hy the farmers for 
sharpening tlieir to(jI.s or implements, 
generally lialf a hiishol for each plough- 
land. jilount onoted hy Halliwell in v. 
Coles mentions the same thing. 

Sheep-Shearing:. — Aubanus tells 
us, that the pastoral life was anciently 
accounted an nonourahle one, particularly 
amojig tiKJ Jews and the Romans. Men- 
tion occurs in tlic Old Testament of the 
festive ontorlainments of the former on 
this occasion, pniticularly in tluj secoml 
Rook of Samuel, where Absalom the 
King’s son was master f>f t he feast. Varro 
may be consulte<l for the manner of cele- 
brating this feast among the latter. In 
England, particularly in the Southern 
parts, for these festivities are not so com- 
mon in the North, on the day they begin 
to shear their sheep, they provide a plenti- 
ful dinner for the shearers and their 
friends who visit them on the occasion : 
a table, also, if the weather permit, is 
spread in the onen village for the young 
people and children, 'i’he washing and 
shearing of slieep is attended w'itli great 
mirth and festivity. Indeed, the value 
of the covering of this very useful animal 
must always have made the shearing-time, 
in all pastoral countrie.s, a kind of Har- 
vest homo. Antiq. Cnnviv. C)2. Tn Tusser’s 
” Husbandry,” 1680, under “ The Plough- 
man’s Feast Hays,” are the following 
lines : 

Sheep Shearinq. 

”Wife, make us a dinner, spare flesh 
«r ^neither come, 

Make wafers and cakes, for our sheepc 
must be shorne. 

At sheep shearing, neighbours none 
other things crave, * 

But good cheere and welcome like neigh- 
hours to have.” 

Ihe expense attendinj^ these festivities 
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appears to have afford e<i matter of com- 
plaint. Thus in ” Questions of profitable 
and pleasant Concern ings, &c, 1594 “If 
it bo a Sheep Shearing Feast. Master 
Baily can entertaine you wdth his Bill of 
Reckonings to his Maisler of three Sheap- 
hords Wages, spent on fresh cates, besides 
spices ami .saffron pottage.” In Brath- 
waite’s “ Lanca.shire Boyers,” 1040, 
Camiilus the clown, courting Doriclea, 
tells her : ” We w’ill have a lustie cheese- 
cake at our Sheepe Wash.” There js a 
beautiful description of this festivity in 
Dyers ” Fleece,” at tlie end (J the first 
book, and in Tliomsoii’s “Seasons (Sum- 
mer),” 

Sheffieid Knives or Thwittles. 

—Chaucer’s “ Miller of Trninpington ” i.s 
represented as wearing a Sheffield knife : 

“A Sheffield Ihwitel bare he in his 
hose : ’ ’ 

and it is ob.servable that all the x>ortraits 
of Chaucer give Iiim a knife hanging at 
his breast. In the “ Witcli of Edmonton,” 
1068, iSomorloii says : “ But .see, the bride- 
groom ami bride comes: the new pair of 
v^ofTield knives fitted botli to one sheath.” 

Shcrci Chare, or Maundy 
Thursday. Shore Thursday is the 
Thursday before Easter, and is so called 
“for that jn old fathers days the people 
would that day shor(^ theyr hedes and 
clypp tlieyr heiHles, and pool theyr heedes, 
and .so make them Imnest ayenst Easter 
day.” It was also called Maunday '.rhiirs- 
<lay. A writer in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for duly 1799, says: “ Maundy 
Thiirwlay, called by Collier Shier Thurs- 
day, Cotgrave calls by a word of the same 
sound and import, Sheero Thursday.” 
See (/ollier’s ‘ Kccles. Hist.” vol. ii. p. 97. 
In Lydgate’s Vert lie of the Masse it is 
.said : 

So as tin'll heed hath a i>recellence, 

Aboue all mem fives in compary.son, 

So rrvsi Iliesu of magnyfyeenre, 

Tlinigfi his dyuyne ily.sjKxsycyon 

Setle the mas.se for shorte concliisyon, 

As on shyretlnirsdaye the gospel! yo 
maye redo, 

I’or a xirerogatyfe iiboute euery orayson. 

’J'o hoipe all tliom that to liym call at 
nolle. 

Fosbroko inonlions as in use at Barking 
Nunnery, “ Russcaulx (a kind of allowance 
of corn) in Lent, ami to bake with eels 
on Sheer Tfiurs<1ay:” also, “ .stubbe eels 
and sbafte eels bako<l for Slieer Thurs- 
day.” Comp. Maundy Thursday. 

Sheriffs or Shire-reeves. -On 
the 121 h November, the morrow of St. 
Martin, the slicrilfs for England and 
Wales are still (1904) nominate<l in the 
Court of Exchequer, where the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, the Chief Jiistice of 
EnKland, and others, attend to hear o»- 
ieotions, aiKl so fort)., and ulHmateh 
make a selection of three persons toi caUi 
connty, from whom the sovereign i« call^ 
upon to choose Iho future sberifhs. ihe 
cfiancollov and his colleaKues, P'jf f 
Iv to the ceremony, take an oath in ^ (.1 
man-French to act with jnstice ami 

amjiJoman's Magazine ^ for 
October, 1801, appearcfl the loiloning 
commnnieation froni Mr. ^lchoIs: 

Orfoher \si. 180-1. 

^‘Tbi.s day the lor/1 mayor and aldermen 
prom>tle<i from (Iniklhalh . and the two 
sheriffs with their rospectivo companies 
from Stationers’ Hail, and having em- 
barked on the Thames, i.'is lordship 
citv harge, an<l the slionits ni the Stat- 
ioners’ barge, Avent in aoimtio state to 
Palace Yard, 'they proceeled to the 
Court of Kxchoquer, whore, after the usual 
salutations to the beneh ^ (the cursjtor 
banm, Francis Masores, Fs(i. iirosniing), 
the recorder presonte<l the two sherills: 
tile several writs were then read, and ^ 
the sherills and t he senior under-sheriff j 
took the usual oaths. The Avbolo of the 
numerous company then ag.'iin embn.rke<l 
in their barges, and retnrn^Kl to Black- 
friars Bridge, wbero the state carriages 
Avero in w’aiting. Thence they proccedcnl 
to vStatioiiers’ Hall, where a most elegant 
entertainment was given by Mr, Sheriff 
Hoinvillo.” Sir 11. Fillis has ohscrvcHl else- 
wdiore tliat “ the ceremony on this oc- 
casion, in tlio Court of Exchequer, which 
vulgar error sunpc.sed to be an unraoaning 
farcf', is solemn a ml impressivo: nf»r have 
the now' slierilfs tlie lonst:. connection either 
with cljonpi'ig of sticks, or counting of 
hobnails,^’ 

Shetland Isles about 17 25. 

A curious picture of the social ami re- 
ligious conoition of this outlying portion 
of North Britain, illustrative of the sur- 
vival flown to comparatively mcKlern times 
of fairly arcliaic hleas ami usages, is pre- 
sentod by a communication to the 
Scotfiinan, abstracted from the Globe 
newspapor of Feb. ‘24, It'OO. Some of the 
particulars deserve to be transcribed: — 
At the begin Tiing of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the social and religions condition of 
Sludhiud left mucii to he <lesir(Hl; and in 
the hope of bringing about an improx'e- 
nuMit, memorials Avero drawn up in the 
ditferent parishes about the year 1725, 
and presonfed t.o the “.Stewart and 
•1 v<si.!cj;vr-.DeputO',” setting forth the low 
cmidition of the people, ami pr.^ying that 
the \tugistr;\te Avould take the vsame under 
his most serious consideration, and “not 
only cause t]u» goexi Iuavs against profane- 


ness and immorality to be put into vigor- 
ous execution, butf" also to make Acta 
agroealile thereunto, and adapted to the 
particular circumstances of the country 
for the suppressing of sin, and promoting 
of piety and virtue, by inflicting condign 
piinisliincnt upon au transgressors. “ 

The question of Sabbath observance 
(then as now) .seems to have been very 
clamant, for it Avas tho lirst to receive 
atlontion. No one was to bo alloAved to 
travel by land or sea on Sunday on any 
secular business, nor to engage in any 
work or recreation under a ])onaUy of four 
pounds Scots (3/4) for tho lirst offence, 

and double tliat amount for Die second* 

in addition to which the traTi.sgre.s.sor had 
to “satisfy tlie kirk lor tlie scandal.” If 
the fines were not forthcoming, the Sab- 
bath-breaker Ava.s to be “pnnislie<l in his 
person.” b'urther, any one AAilfnlly stay- 
ing away from clinich w’as liable to a lino 
of twenty slrillings Scots (1.'8) for eacli 
offence, failing which ho had to undergo 
the aforosabl punishment in hi.s person. 
Frofruie sAvearers and liais wero liable to 
a fuie of Iw'OJjty shillings Scots for eac)i 
offence; drunkard, s, half-a-crown ; those 
w'ho wo !0 found giving r)r selling drink 
to an intoxicatcHl person, a like sum; 
.scold and disturbers of the peace, three 
p()U}i<h; am! if fining did not liave the 
desired effect, the inevitable corporal 
I>nnislnticnt w'as resortefl to. Froft^ssmnal 
beggars were very sharply dealt wdth, it 
being decreed that anyone convicted of 
said offence sliould be “ put in flrmance, 
to be nmiisluMi Avith tho stocks or juggs ” ; 
while f)n the other hand, to give ear to 
the plaint of a. beggar was to lay oneself 
open to a line of ten pounds Scots. Tho 
(|uestic>n of (lie relationship of master ami 
.servant also seems to have been a vexetl 
one in those days, for special attention Avas 
given to it. Disobeilionco or insolent 
servants wore liable to receive “ punish- 
ment in their persons,” Avitli the forfeiture 
of six months’ aa ages. No houseliokicr Avas 
alloAvtxl to keep more servants than he 
actually required, nor to “entertain in 
his family idle persons capable of A\mrk.” 

The abject and friendless poor who Avero 
unfit for wni k Avere provided for in a some- 
wdiat noA’^el fashion. The fines obtainwl 
for breaches of the law' were put into what; 
Avas knoAvn as the “ Poors’ Box,” and out 
of this fund each pauper receivof] a sum 
w’itli Avliich to huy clothes; while for their 
maintenance they had to look to^'icrtain 
honsehohlers in the parish to w'hich tliey 
belonge<l. iTbo kirk session nominated the 
houses in wTiich tho paupers Avero to be 
Iwjgod fftid fed, ami each of these groups 
of houses Avas knoAAUi as a “ quarter,” wliilo 
“ quarter- wife ” was a female pauper 
moving from oqo house to another at 
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stated intervals. The pauper usually ! 
stayed in each housd one night for every i 
merk of land owned or rented by the j 
householder. This somewhat arbitrary I 
metho<l of supporting the poor seems to j 
have been tolerate<l by the people with a | 
fairly good grace. Tlte “ quarter system 
was still in vogue in some parts of the , 
country about the middle of the lOtli i 
century. No man was allowed to take ; 
unto himself a wife unless he had “forty ; 
pounds Scots of free gear to set ui) house ; 
upon, or some lawful trade whcicby he | 
could subsist ; nor such as could not read.” i 
Those old enactmonts were gradually j 
superseded by the laws governing the rest : 
of Scotland; but tbo oflice of “ Hansel- | 
man survived (in a less arbitrary form) 
for well-nigh half a century. 

Shewri While. This name used to 
be applied to a siippostMl evil spirit of the 
female sex, which haunted one of the hills 
in Monmouthshire, and molested and mis- 
led any traveller wlio bappene<l to have 
occasion to pass that way. She was ac- 
custuine<l, when she saw anyone who had 
missed his road over the mountain, to 
greet hijin with “ Whoo-wlioop,” and to 
beck(UJ liim fi’om a distance to follow her; 
she would then lead her dupe a long dance, j 
and end f)y Ijringing him back to ( lie start- | 
ing place, 'riiis superstition appears to | 
have di<xl out. j 

Shick-Shack Day. A term em- i 
ployed in 8ariey for Royal Oak Day, the I 
29th of May. A corr<?spoiident of Notes 
and Qoeri.es stated that be bad beard the 
name associated with an obscure tradi- 
tion of a. king, who had escaped from his 
enemies by means of a hollow oak-tree 
(the owl logoud being also remembered). 

Shinty. — This is a game playtxl dur- 
ing the winter and at Christinas in the 
Highlands of Scotland with a wowleri ball, 
each of the players being providi^l with a 
curvwl stick. It appears to bo similar to 
golf. An account of it, witli an engrav- 
ing, is given in the Venvu ^teujazine for 
January 31, 1835. It may be that our 
colloquialism sbimly is derived from this 
game. A Shinty match is meutionetl in 
the Genthninn^s Magazine for Febiuiary, 
1795, 

The sport, a rather boisterous one, ap- 
pears to have been a favourite amusement 
of the Highland labourers and tenants, 
and to have been encouraged by the laird. 
Janjiosori regards it as analogous to the 
English Hackie (or Hockey), and Grose 
is incline<l to identify it with the Glouces- 
tershire Noty a game playe<l with a 
knotted hall. ♦ 

Shitten or Shut-in Saturday. 

- The Saturday in Passion Week. Forby, 
in his “ Vocabulary,” ^1830, says that it 


should be pronounced Shutten, or Shut in 
Saturday ; it is the day on which our 
Saviour was laid in the sepulchre. 

Shoe-Omens. -The casual putting 
the loft shoo on the right foot, or tbo 
right on the IcJt, was thought auciontly 
to he the forerunner of some unlucky ac- 
cident. Scot, in his “ Discovory,” lolls' 
us: Ho that receiveth a mischance, will 

consi<ler whether he put not on his shirt 
the wrong side outwards, or his left .shoe 
on his right foot;.” • 

Two early English writers advert to this 
portent, hut in terms of incredulity, if 
not of derision, and one of them ((1 aide) 
adds, tliat it wns <lec!ined “ inauspicious to 
hurst the shfKvlalchet.” Mason’s Aiia- 
tomit^ of Sorcerie, 1()12, 90, aiul Gaide, 

I Mag-astromancerSy T8I. Thus Dutler, in 
; his “ Hiidihras,” writes, on the authority 
I of Pliny : 

I “ Augustus having h’oversight 
j Put on his loft slioe ’fore his rigiit, 
j Had like to liavo been slain that day, 
j By soldiers niutiu’yng for pay.” 

I Similar to this, says Grose, is putting on 
; one stocking with the wrong side outward, 
j without design : tlioiigh changing it alters 
the luck. 

Filippo-Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
w*hodie<J iif 1147, was, in common ivitli the 
majority of his contompornries, a firm 
believer in astrology and divination. . . . 
To a more scopt ioal generatioii, sonui of his 
snporstitions foibles cannot fail to jiresent 
a liKlicrons aiul contemptible asjioet. . . . 
He viiMvetl it as a circumstance of sinister 
omen, if his riglrt foot was acciilentally 
put into his left shoe, llazlitt’s I’cnctma 
Repuhiky 191)1), ii, 88. 

It is accountiKl lucky by the vulgar to 
throw’ an okl s1kk> after a per.son when they 
w’isli him to .succeed in wdiat lie i.s going 
about. John IleywofKl refer.s to thi« 
usage, doubtless of considerable antiquity 
even in his time, in hi.s “ Works,” first 
printed in 15 K) : 

“ I will streiglit vveie anker, and hoyso 
vp saylo. 

And thythorw’ai’d liyo me in liaste Jyko 
a snayle, 

And home agayno hytherward (piicke 
as a hoe, 

Now for good luck, caste a,n olde shoe 
after mee.” 

Grose, ^ citing Joiison, saying “ Would I 
ha<l Kemp’s .shoes t() tJirow aflor you,” 
observes, throwing an old shoe or shoes 
after anyone going on an important busi- 
ness, is by the vulgar deenuxl lucky. 
Jonson was probably alluding to Kemp’s 
famous exploit, related in the ” Nine 
Daies Wonder,” 1(500. Gay ton has the 

I.L 
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following passage : ** An incantation upon 
the horse, for want of nailing his old 
shoes at the door of his house when he 
came forth; or because, nor the old 
woman, nor the barber, nor his niece, nor 
the curate designed him the swurity of an 
old sluHje after him.’' Fesiiroits Ivotes, 
1654, p. 104. 

I find tlio following in “The Havens 
Almanacke,” 1009: “ IVnt at his shutting 
ill of shop, could have bene content to have 
had j,all his neighbours have thrown© his 
old© shooes after liiin when hee went home, 
in signe of gO(Kl iucke.” In Hen Jonson’s 
“ Masque of Gypsies “ we find this super- 
stition inentioiKM:! : 

Gypsie. “ Hurle after an old shoe, 

I’le be merry what ere I doe — ** 

Again, in the “ Tlonest Man’s Fortune 
(1613),” Mallicorn says: 

“ Captain, your sluxss are old j pray put 
'em oif, 

And let one lliiig ’em after us — ” 
Beaumont and Klotohor by Dyce, iii, 426. 

This is a common practice at weddings, 
when the inarrie<l ct)uple are setting out 
on their honeymoon, Mr, Hal Ion gives a 
curious charm fjom the Clackmannan 
Kirk Session reconis : “ 1633, Jan. 6. — 
Ooiiipeirit Janet VVliite and <leclarit that 
Girsell Tanusono being in hir childill (child- 
be<l) sent hir to hir husband, Jhon Wal- 
lace, to briT)g Ins left f(v>te shoo© to drink 
out off, using it as a lernedie to cuir hir. 
Sickly ke compeirit James Drysdall, and 
confirrnit the same, declairiiig that he 
after the sliooo was (. . . , ?) to him 
againe lie sained it upon the fire and put 
the catt into it. saying, All my wyffes 
sidiTios be upon the catt. , . , The Session 
thinking it a sort of sorcerie, ordaint hir 
to cum after Sermon before the pulpit and 
crave Goal’s pardon . . . and to pay in 
penaltie fortie shilling.” /Intdcjuui'v for 
August, 1889. 

Tn the “ Witch of Edmonton,” 1658, 
Old Carter tells his daugliter and her 
sweetheart : “Your marriage-money shall 
he receiv’d before your Wedding Shooc^s 
d^an he pulled on. Blessing on you both.” 
Wo in Dekker’s “ Match me in London ” : 
“ T thirike your WtHkling Sh(K*.s have not 
been© oft unty’d. ” Down answers, “Some 
three times.” 

Shoeing; the Colt* — Th© exaction 
of a fine or treat from a iicav comer into 
any offictv-' a form of footii^g. 

Shoeing the Wild Mare. From 
scattered notices in several old workv-^, i 
collect that this was a diversion among 
our ancestors, more particularly intendwi 
for the young, and that the Wild Mar© 
was sirniily a youth so callwi, who w'aR 
atloT.^ed a certain start, and who was pur- 


sued by his companions, wdth the object of 
being sho©<l, if no did not succeed in out- 
stripping them. The only allusion pure 
and simple to this pastime is, T believe, 
in Breton’s “ Fantasticks,” 1626, where 
he speaks of a youth “ ^shewing their agi- 
lity in shooing tlie Wild Mare;” but in 
j .Skelton’s “ Elynour Humming,” and in 
j the “ Frere and the Boye,” occur re- 
ferences to ivhat must have been a popular 
air or ballad founded on the game, and 
Havenscroft, in his “ Melismata,” 1011, 
has a passage mentioning Away the Mare 
f jiist as it is moniione^i in the "two earlier 
places) : 

“Heigh ho, away the mare, 

I Let vs .set aside all care.” 

Herrick, in his “ New Yeares Gift 8ent to 
.Sir Simeon Sfeward,” seems, however, to 
set tlie matter at rest, an<l to show that 
the conjecture as to the character of the 
sport, just hazarded, is likely to be cor- 
rect : 

“ but Tie re a jolly 
V’’©rso crown’d with yvie and with hr>lly; 
'Phat tels of winters tales and mirth, 
That milk-maids make about the lieartb, 
Of Christmas sports, the wa^sel-houle, 
That tost up after Fox-i’-th’ liole, ; 

Of Blind-man-buffo, and of the care 
That young men liavo to shoo© the 
mare.” 

Of course, the nursery game mentioiuHl 
by Mr. Halliwell is entirely different from 
this adult pastimo. Tlie fnriner appears 
to be known in Denmark ; it is played with 
the tcKJs. There is more than one version 
in our own language; the following is 
printed by Mr. Halliwell : 

“ Shoe the colt, shoe 1 
Slioe the wild mare ! 

Put a sack on her back, 

See if she’ll bear. 

If she’ll bear, 

We’ll give her some grains; 

Tf she wmn’t bear, 

We’ll dash out her brains.” 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, 1849, 

p. 101. 

Shoes. — The celebrated Thomas Cor- 
yat, when he started on his second travels 
in 1612, hung up in the church of his 
native place, Odcoml)©, the shoes in which 
h© is said to have walked from Venice, 
and they remained there, it is understood, 
till the beginning of the 18th century. It 
appears to have been a custom among ’ the 
Chinese for an official, on relinquishing his 
duties, to suspend nis shoes in a con- 
spicuous place by way of suggestion to 
tlwKse comjng after him, that they should 
walk in his footsteps. 

Shooting; the Black Lad.— An 
ancient and long-st anding usage at Ash- 
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ton-under-Lyne on tjie 16th of April, in 
commemoration of Sir Ralph of Ashton, 
yice'CoDstable of England in tho reign or 
Richard III. and the holder of a penny- 
rent here. See Hazlitt^s Proverhs, 1882, 
p. 361, for fartlier palrticulars. 

Shove-Groat.- -See a good accmmt 
in Nares, Glossary ^ 1859, in v. See also 
Plalliwell in v. Shovid-Tioard. A writer in 
Willis's Current Notes " for April, 1853, 
says: ** In the 13th year of Henry VTII. 
the Benchers of the Temple made an order 
‘that none of the Society within this 
house shall exercise tlie play of sholfo- 
grotte or slyp-grotto upon pain of six- 
shillings and eightpence.' " This game 
was otherwise calUnl shove-half penny : the 
mode of playing it is explained in “Cur- 
rent Notes” for June, 1853; and in tho 
number for July, 1853, is a hnig paper, 
well worth rea<iing on the subject. 

This is one of the amusements pro- 
hibited by the statute 33 Henry VIIT. 
A Shove-Groat shilling is mentioned in 
the Second Fart of Ilenry IW 1600. In 
Saxony, long before that time, they had 
a sort of silver coin or counter known as 
a spidoroschen. Shove-Groat was also 
called SUde-yroat, Slide-Thrifty and Slip- 
Thrift, In the Diary of Philip Henslowe 
the manager, editixl by Collier, is the 
following curious entry : “ Lent unto John 
Pallmev, the 8 of July, 1599, when lie 
playd a shove groat at the cort. Redy 
inoiiy, v*, 

Mr. Griffen, at tho liachette, 

Mi. Drayton, 

Harry Chettelle.” 

These three names were perhaps added 
as witnesses. Comp. Up, Jenkins. 

This game is citcxl as Slip-Thrift and 
Short-Thrift , as if it wore a costly rettrea- 
tion, by Richard Rice in his Invert ice, 
1579. Tie says, that man was made in GikPs 
imago, and that lii.s gifts might not die 
with him hi.s Creator sent him into Para- 
dise. “What to dooo there?” inqnires 
onr author. “To bowle, or to nlaie at 
dise, or cardes, penipricke, or slipthrift?” 
He tells us elsewhere that the gjime was 
playetl with pnsed-groats. Rice also men- 
tions short- thrift, perhaps another form of 
it. Slipthrift is referred to in the “ Eng- 
lish Courtier and the Countrey Gentle- 
man,” 1586. 

Sbreving: Pew.— That where the 
worshipper knelt to confess at Shrovetide. 
In the Churchwardens' Accoi nts of St. 
Mary at Hill, in the City of London, A.n. 
1493, is the following article : “ l^or a mat 
for the Shreving Pewe, iij d.” 

Shrew-Mouse. Pliny, in the 
Eighth Book of his “ Natural History,” 
says that among the Romans the cry of 


the shrew-mouse was regard^ rs an 
augury of evil, and Moulin quotes 
Valerius Maximus for the same piece of 
folk-lore. 

Shrovetide, or Confession 
Time. — From v. scrivan to shrieve, prior 
to the English Reformation, was a periwl 
of penitential observance preparatory to 
Easter; but at a later date \vas partly 
converted into a sort of holiday and 
carnival with the incidence of colleps, 
pancakes. Ax*, and a variety of sports. 
'Phese details are mentioned iiiider their 
respective heads. In tho North of Erig- 
hind, 8hrovi> Tm^s<lay is called Fastens 
hTen, the snccotxling day being Ash We<l- 
nesday, the first <lay of the Lenten Fast, 
i I observe that the late Mr. Hunter in his 
I “ Hallamshiro Glossary,” 1829, notices the 
! term Fasten-Tnostlay as tho name under 
I which Shrove Tuesday, though only in 
I strictness a vigil, is known in that district 
I of Yorkshire. It is called Fasguntide by 
Blount in his “ Glossographia,” 1681, a 
I Avord interpreted by Forhy fasting-tijne. 
I It is no longer known, although Mr. 

I Halliwell, in his “ Dictionary of Arch- 
‘ aism.s,” 1817, seems to quote it as a 
current provincialism in the Eastern 
shires. 

Shrovc-tide plainly signifies the time of 
confessing sfus, as the Saxon word Shrive, 
or Shrift, moans Confession. This season 
has boon anciently set apart by the Church 
of Romo for a time of shriving or confess- 
ing sins. Tliis seemingly no bad prepara- 
tive for the austerities that were to follow 
ill Lent, was, for whatever reason, laid 
aside at the Reformation. 

The luxury and intemperance that 
nsiially prevailed at this season were ves- 
tiges of the Romish carnival, which 
M(>re.siTi <Ierives from the time of Gen- 
tilism, intrwlucing Aubanus as describing 
it thus : “ Men eat. and drink and abandon 
themselves to every kind of sportive 
foolery, as if resol ve<l to have their fill of 
pleasure before they were to die, and as it 
were forego every sort of delight.” Thus 
also iSelden : “What the Church debars us 
one day, she give.s us leave to take out in 
another — first there is a Carnival and then 
a Lent.” Langley, in his “ Abridgment 
of Polydore Virgil,” observes: “This 
fnrnishyrig of our bellies with delicates, 
that we use on Fastinghara Tuiesday, what 
tyme^ some eate tyl they he enforsed to 
forbearo all again, sprong of Bacchus 
Foastes, that were celebrated in Rome 
with great joy and delicionse fare.” 

Taylor, the Water I^oet, in his “ Jacke- 
a-Tient,” 1620, gives the following account 
of Shrove Tuesday : “ Shrove Tue.s<lay, at 
whose entrance in the morning all the 
whole kingdom is inquiet, but by that 
time the clocke strikes eleven, which (by 
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the help of a knavish sexton) is commonly 
before nine, then there is a bell niiig cal a 
the Pancake-bell, the sduihI wiiert?of inaKOS 
thousands of people dist ractM, aful forget- 
ful either of iriannors or humariitie ; tlien 
there is a thing calhxl wlieateii iinuro, 
which the cookes do in ingle with water, 
c?gges, spice, and oilier tiagical, inagioiul 
iachantments, and then tlioy put it by 
little and little into a frying-pan ot boiling 
suet, where it makes a conhisjxl disniall 
hissing (like the Leriiean Snakes in tlie 
reeds of vVeheron, >Stix, or Phlegeton), 
iintill at last, by the skill of the cooke, 
it is transfonnod into the torrno of a 
Flip-Jack, calM a pancake, which ominous 
incantation the ignorant people doe do- 
vonre very gretylily.’^ 1 know not well 
what ho means by the following ; “ Then 
Tim Tatters (a most opulent villaine), 
with an ensigno made of a piece of a 
hakor’s niawkin fix’t upon a broomc-staffe, j 
lie displaios his <lroadful colours, and call- 
ing the ragged regiment together, makes 
an illiterate oration, stuff’ t w'iili most 
plentiful wuiut of discretion.” 

“ Hero must outer that wadliiig, 
stradling, bursten-guttod Carnifex of all 
Cliristendonie, vulgarly cn.stile<l Slii'ove 
Tuesday, but, more pertinently, sole Mon- 
arch of the Mouth, high Steward to the 
(Stomach, chiefc Ganimcde to the Guts, 
prime peere of the Pullets, first Favourite 
to the Frying-pans, greatest Bashann 
to the Batterbowles, Protector of tlio 
Pancakes, first Founder of the Frill ers, 
Baron of Bacon -11 itch, Earle of Kgge- 
l)a.skots, &c. 'fhis corpulent coinniander 
of these chollericke things call^xl cookes, 
will shew himselfe to be but of 


ignoble wlncation ; for by hi.s manners 
you may find him heller fed tlian tauglit 
whenever ho comes.” roj* (itarvli, 1023. 

Bishop Hall, in his “Triuiaphs of Borne,” 
thus describes the Jovial Carneval : 
“ Every man cries ScioUa, letting himself 
loose to the maddest of merrinionts, march- 
ing w-ildly up and down in all forms of 
disguises; each man striving to outgo 
other in strange pranks of humoi’ous 
debauchedness, in which oven those of the 
holy order are wmnt to he a]lowe<l their 
share; for hows(x)ver lir was by some sullen 
authority forbidden to clerks, and votaries 
or ariy kind, to go maskeil and misgui.se<l 
in those seemingly abusive solemnities, 
yet more favourahle construction luith 
offer'^ to make tliom believe that it wms 
cmelly for their sakes, for I lie refreshment 
ot thoir sadder and more resIraincHl 
spirits, that this free and lawless Festivilv 
was taken up.”.^ .p, 19 . 

, Overbury, in lu‘s ‘^Characters/' speak- 
ing of a '1 rajiklin,” savs, that among the 
ceremonies which he animally observes and 
t-uit witnout considering th^ua as roliques 


of Popery, arc Shrefungs.” Among the 
“Kecords of the City of Norwich/^ men- 
tion is made of one John Gladrnaii, who 
was ever, and at thys our is a man of sad 
disposition, and trewe and feythfiill to 
Gcxl and to the Ivyng, of disporle as hath 
ben acusloined ui ony cite or burgh 
thorowo alle this rearne, on Tuesday in 
the last endo of Cristemesso (1110,) viz^'. 
Fastyngonge I'uosday, made a disport with 
hys neygh hours, lia\yng his hors trappyd 
w'ith tynufoyle and other nyso disgisy 
things, coronued as Kyng of Crestemesse, 
in tokyii that scsoii should end wuth the 
twelve monethes of the yore, aforn hym 
went yche monel h disguyse<l after the 
seson requiryd, :uid JiOnlou clad in whyte 
and rod horyngs skinns and his hors 
trappyd with oystorsliell? after him, in 
token that sadnesse shuUl folowo and an 
holy tyme, and so rode in divers stretis 
of the cite with oilier people wuth liyin 
<lisguyseil, makyng myrth, disportes, and 
plays, Ac.” Jilomoliekl’s Norfolk, 1745, 
ii. 111. In the “ Northurnhorland House- 
hold Book,” 1512, it appears “that the 
clergy an<l oth(;ers of Loixl Percyis Chapel 
performwl a play before his Lordsliip 
upon Shrowftewesduy at iiiglit,” p. 345; 
it was not an unusual occasion for such 
.spectacles. 

'riie subsequent passage in Hall’s “ Vir- 
ghiemiie,” l5t’S, st'oms to imply that a 
hen was a. usual present at Slirove-tide ; as 
also a pair (»f gloves at I'kister. 

“ For Easter ChA'C.s, or for a Shroftide 
hen, 

Which lu'ought to give, ho takes to sell 
again.” 

Jjnnk iv. Sot. 5, p. 42, 

In the “ I Jfe of Antony a WocmI,” p. 15, 
are some curious particulars relating to 
indignities shown at that time, 1()47, to 
freshmen at Oxfoixi on Shrovc-Tuesday. 
A brass pot full of cawille was maile by 
the cook at 1 he freshman’s charge, ami set 
before the lire in the College-hall. “ After- 
wards e\ery freshman, according to 
seniority, was to pluck olf his gowno and 
hand, and, if possibly, to make himself 
lo<»k like a scon nd roll. This done, they 
were conducUxl each after the other to the 
high table, and there made to stand on a 
foi’me placini thereon ; from whence they 
wore to speak thoir speech wulh an aiidiblo 
voice to the company : which, if well done, 
the person that spoke it wms to hiv.e a 
cup of caw'dle, and no salted drinke; if 
indifferently, some cawdlo an<l some salted 
drink ; bnt if dull, nothing was given to- 
him but* saltexl drink, or salt put in 
College beere, with tucks to boot. After- 
wards when they were to bo admitted into 
the Fraternity, tlj^e Senior Cook was to 
administer to them an oath over an old 
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«hoo, part of whick runs thus : ^ Item 
tu jurabis, qiuKl renniloss Bench non 
visitabis/ i&c. After which spoken with 
gravity, tlic freshman kisse<l tlie shoe, put 
on his go Wile and band, and took his place 
among the Seniors.” •']'he Kditor observes, 
p. oO : “Tlio custom describwl above was 
not, it is probable, peculiar to Morton 
College. Perhaps it was once general, as 
striking traces of it may bo found in many 
societies in Oxford, and in some a very 
near resemblance of it has been kept up 
till within these few years.” Comp, ifens^ 
where it is shown that they, as well as 
eocks, wore foi'iuerly threshed at Shrove- 
tide. 

‘‘ To ln(‘k, was to sot the nail of their 
thumb to their chin, just umler the lipne, 
and by the help of their other lingers under 
the chin, they would give him a mark, 
which sometimes wouhl pi’o<luco hlocKl.” 

Wood, 

At Brasennso Ccillego on this anniver- 
sary it is usual for the butler to present 
a co]iy of verses. A collection of those was 
print ckI in 1857. 

Heai-no, in liis Diary, 17L*l-5, wiites; 
“ At Suniiingwell, near Abingdon in 
rJerks, tliey have a custom (which I 
suppose was fornierly in other places, tlio^ 
T do not know of any else where it is now) 
•i.>vi*ry Shrove 'I’liesday, at night, in the 
< hi.sk of the evening, for the hoys and 
girls to say ilie.so versos about the village - 

Beef ami bacon^s 
Out of season, 

I want a pan 
To parch my peason ; 
whicli tliey repeat several tirn<\s, and then 
tjirow stones at all pconlo’s doors, wliicli 
makes the iieople generally to shut up their 
doors that evtming.” 

Canon Bowles informed Brand, that in 
the neighbourhood of Salislmry, in Wilt- 
shire, Iho boys go about before Shrove- 
tide, singing these rhymes : 

^^Shrovo Tide is nigh at hand. 

And f. am coming a shroviiig; 

Pray, Dame, something, 

An apple or a duniTiling, 

Or a i)iece of truckle cheese 
Of your own making, 

Or a piece of pancake.” 

Tt may not bo improper to insert here 
n rhyme, whicli a gentleman in tlio Isle 
of Wight lieard sung by some young hoys 
in •chorus on Shrove Tuesday, 1855; he 
ocominuiiicatod it to “ Notes and Queries.” 

‘SSh roving, shroving, I am come to 
shroviiig— • 

White broad and apple i)ie, 

My mouth is very dry ; 

1 w'ish f were well a- wot. 

As I could sing for^a nut. 


Shroving, shroving, I am come to 

shroving. 

A piece of bread, a jiieco of clieese, 

A piece of your fat bacon, 

Dough nuts, jind pancakes, 

All of your own making. 

Shroving, shroving, 1 am come to 

shroving.” 

An o<ld practice seems to prevail in 
some parts of Somersetshire, and also in 
DevoiisliiiC ami Dorsetshire, on Slwove 
Tiiesflay, which is locally nick-named 
. Sharp Tuesday. The youngsters go about 
after <lu.sk, ami throw stones against 
people’s doors, by what is considcre<l by 
them an indefeasible right. 1’hey at the 
same time sing in chorus: 

“1 be come a shrovin 
Vor a little pankiak; 

A bit o’ broad o’ your baikin, 

Or a little truckle cheese o* your inaikin^ 
If you’ll gi’ mo a little I’ll ax no more, 
If you don’t gi’ me nothin, I’ll rottl# 
your door.” 

It appears that in St a (ford shire, this day 
is known as 0(Jo<]is}i (or rather Gowling) 
Tuesday, a term of which the significatioif 
lias only been conjectured. In Oxford- 
shire, the following versions liavo been 
met with : 

“ Knihk, knock, the pan’s hot, 

And we be come a shroving : 

A bit of bread, a bit of cheese, 

A bit of barley dumpling. 

That’s better than nothing. 

Open the door and lot us in, 

For wo bo come a pancaking.” 

Or, 

‘‘ Pit a pat, the pan is hot, 

MVi are come a shroving ; 

A little hit. of broad and cheese 
Is better than nolliiiig. 

Tho pan is hot, the pan is cold ; 

Is the fat in the pan nine days old?” 
In Dekker’s “ Seven Deadly Sins of 
London,” 4to. 1606, p. 35, is this passage : 
“ They presently (like prentices upon 
Shrove-Tuesday) take tho lawo into their 
owne handos and do what they list.” And 
it appears from contemporary writers that 
i this day was a holiday, time immemorial, 
i for appi-eutices and working people. See 
1 Dodsley’s “ Old plays,” Hazlitt’s txlit. xi, 
195-6, 436-7, 

Heath, in his ” Account of the Scilly 
Islands,” has the following passage : ” On 
a Shrove Tuesday in each year, after the 
throwing at cocks is over, tho boys in this 
island have a custom of throwing stones 
in the evening against tho doors of the 
dwellers’ houses; a privilege they claim 
time immemorial, and put in practice 
without controul, for finishing the day’s 
sport. I could never learn from whence 
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this custom took its rise, but am inform^ 
that the same custom is now used in 
several provinces of Spain, as well as in 
some parts of Cornwall. The term.s ae- 
mandeci by the boys are pancakes, or 
money to capitulate/^ 

The apprentices, whoso particular holi- 
day this day is now esteoined, and who 
are on several accounts so niucii interested 
in the observation tliereof, ouglit, with 
that watchful jealousy of their ancient 
rights and liberties (typificxl so hanpily on 
this occasion by pudding and play), as 
becomes young Englishmen, to guard 
against, every infriTigeinent of its cere- 
monies, so as to transmit tliem entire and 
unadulterated to posterity. In the time 
of Elizabeth and her successor, the day 
was one on which great licence was used, 
and riotous scenes were too frequent. 
8oe tJie second part of Dekker’s “ Honest 
Whore,” 103(1, and Nabbes’s “ Totenham 
Court,” ivhere one of the characters 

says, “If 1 floe, I have lesso mercie then 
prentices at Slirovclido.” This may refer 
tr) the cockthreshing on tins day. Comp. 
Pancdkes. 

Among the sports of Shrox'o Tuesday, 
cock-fighting and throwing at c(Xiks ap- 
pear almost everyivhoro to have prevailc<l. 
Rivott, in his Reply to Sinirko, 107(), has 
the following curious passage; ‘‘It was 
Shrovo-Tues<lay with them, ami, not hav- 
ing yet forgot their hoys-play, they had 
set up the cocjk, and would have been 
content some of them to liave venturhi 
their coffee-farthings, yea their Easter- 
pemte by advance, to have a fling at 
him.” 

It is a remarkable thing that the difficulty 
of suppressing cockfighting remains to bo 
overcome. One reason probably is that 
influential and f supposed to he) educated 
Knglisli geutlomen take an interest in its 
continuance. 

” Shrove-Tide,” says War ten, “was 
formerly a season of extraordinary sport 
and feasting. In the Romish Church 
there was antiently a feast immediately 
preceding Lent, wliicli last-eil many days, 
caller] ‘ Carniscapium.^ ” See Carpon tier 
in V, iSupp. Lat. Glo.ss. Du Cange, tom. 

P- 3^1- In some cities of France an 
officer w'as annually cliosen, called Le 
Prince d’Amoreiix, who presidetl over the 
youth for .six days before 
Ash- uednesday. Ibid. v. “ Amoratus/^ 
p. lf)5; and v. “ Cardinnlis,” p. 818. Also 
V. Spinetum,” tom. iii. p. h 48, Some 
traces of these festivities still remain in 
cmr liniversites. Carpontier, under the 
year 13o.), mentions a petition of the 
^.holars to the master of the Schmd of 
Kntnora, to give them a cock, wdiich they 
a«8eMe<Uhe said master owe^l them upon 
H. trove luesdav, to throw' sticks at ac- 


cording to the usufl custom, for their 
sport and entertainment. 

At Paris the approach of the season of 
self-denial is similarly commemorated and 
compensated by revelry and li(;eiice, and 
ill 1897 the anuiveranry of the Bwuf ftrus 
was celebrated with all the customary 
honours. 

From Lavaterus it slioukl seem that 
anciently in Helvetia fires wore lighted 
up at Shrove-tkle. “And as the young, 
men in Helvetia, who with their fire- 
brand, wliicli they light at tlio bone-fires 
at 8hrof-tide,” Ac. Of fikosts and of 
i^pirils WalkirKi hy Niyht, 1572, p. 51. 
“ Among the Finns no fire or candle 
may be kindlo<l on the eve of 8hrove-Tues- 
d ay.” —Douce. See 0(u:k-Fiytitini/, Oock- 
Thrashing^ Cock-pr.nnyy Fan cakes, &c. 

Shuffle or Shovel Board.— This 
was very recently played. Pepys mentions 
that he liad a turn at it at liackney in 
1G()4. Dou(;o, about eiglity years ago, 
heard a man ask another to go into au 
ale-house in the Rroatl Sanctuary, West- 
inirister, to play at it. In Isaak Waltoids 
time, a shovel boanl \vas jn’obably to be 
I found ill every public house. A corres- 
pomient of “Current Notes,” writing 
from New York in 1852, thus describes 
this game; “ It is playeil on a table or 
board about 40 feed:- long and 18 inches 
wide. It is imwle of clean while pine 
without knots, and fine sand is sifted all 
over, to enable the players to shovel their 
pioc€>s along. On each si<le of the board 
there are narrow troughs or gutters, to 
catch the pieces if they fly olf, which tliey 
frequently do. The gamo is played by 
tw'o persons, ivho have each four pieces, 
numbercHl 1 to 4. The pieces are of brass, 
exactly the size and form of half-pound 
flat iveights. A line is marko<l across the 
bo.ard, about half a foot from the farther 
extremity, ami the art is to discharge the 
piece from the hand ivith just sufficient 
force to go heyoml tlie line, which counts 
so many ; but if the piece lies lialf off and 
half on the farther ctkI, it counts double. 
Rut to do that requires groat skill and 
hirig practice. The players play off their 
pieces alternately, ami ilie (diief effort is 
D> knock the antagonist’s piece from the 
table.” 

There was formerly at the Falcon Inn 
at Stratford-on-Avon a board of this des- 
cription, on w'hich Shakespear is allege<i 
to have playotl. There is no niithwity 
for such an idea, but the board is pre- 
serve<l in thr Birthi^laco Museum. In the 
Instructions of Sir John Wynn of Gwydyr 
about loll) to his chaplain he tells him 
that if he (Sir John) should play at bowls 
or shovel-board, and there should be no 
strangers, he would like of his company.’* 
Pennant’s Tours in Wales, 1810, iii, 404* 
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Shuttlecock. — See Battledore. 
SiliCneti Royal. --In the Robin Hood 
episode (Hazlitt’s Talcs and Legends, 
1892, p. 319), vvlier^j the disguised King 
takes trom his pocket the broiid signet 
on alleged behalf of his royal ni aster, the 
outlaw at once bends his knee to it. 

In Adam Bel, lb3ti, where Oloudesly 
is in Carlisle, about to be execute<l, his 
two comrades, Hel and Olym, knock at the 
town gate ; and when the porter conies, 
they shew him what they pretend to be tiie 
kin^s seal, which procures their ad- 
mission : 

“ The porter had ween’d it had been so, 

And lightly did olf his hocxl : 

* Welcome bo my lord’s seal.’ said ho ; 

’ For that shall ye come in.’ ” 

Fox, in his Book of Martyrs, who is | 
followed by the writer of tlio hlth act of | 
Henry 177/., relates how, in view of the I 
suiriiuoris of Cranmer before the Council, ] 
Henry sent for him, and in case the Coun- 
cil would not listen to him, deliver^l him 
his signet, which he was to exhibit ns a 
token to them tliat they were discharged 
from their deliberation U])()U his matter. 
It is a graphic and alfocting passage — 
more so in the prose book than in the 
drama; and again in the bnllud-poom of 
Jiohiii Hood and Queen Katherine, the 
royal page sent to the outlaw by the queen, 
says to Robin : 

“ She bids you post to fair London 
court, 

Not fearing anything; 

For there shall be a little sport, 

And she hath sent you Her ring.” 

The effect of wliich delivery is to .satisfy 
the bold archer that he may go in safety 
with .such a pa.ssport. So, in the Blind 
Beggar of Bf'tlinoL Green, by John Day, 
1059, Old Strowil, desiring that £10() 
should bo .sent him, forward.s his ring to 
the holder of the money as a token. 

These w'ere outward and visible symbols 
intelligible to most persons in an illiterate 
age, when a written warrant or order 
wouhl have proved n.soless. A similar cus- 
tom and idea prevailG<i among the ancient 
Gre<^ks. In ^ the Deipnosophistgo of 
Athoiueus, xiii, 49, a lover of Lai.s the 
courtezan signifie.s his wish to see her by i 
sending her his .seal ; but she declines, be- ’ 
eSjUse it is of clay. 

Siis^ns, Tavern.-~-Sec Tavern Signs. 

Silver Games. — Fumphrey 
Roberts, of King’.s Langley, in his “ Com- 
plaint for Reformation,” 1572J says: “T 
may speake of one notable abuse, whiche 
among y® rest is so much jpractise<l, y^ it 
is made in a maner Icuvfull calle<l a sillier 
game. These siluer games are becom such 
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snares, & as it wer baits to catcli men : 
y*' it seeiuotn viito mo bathau to («?( ) becom 
a coning goldsmyth.” Roberta, in a <les- 
criptioii which occupies several page.s, p» o- 
ceed.s to draw a picture of the proianation 
of tlio Sundays by these silver games, and 
the desertion of the churches. The exact 
nature of the game so designated he does 
not, however, disclose, but leaves us to 
conjecture that they were amu.sements of 
a more or loss frivolous character, chieiiy 
conhruMl to the country, for he draws a 
distinction between them and the “ vayne 
douices and fond exercises ” of great towns 
and cities, such a.s hull-baiting, and 
“many such vnfruitefull pastimes, tend- 
yng to no coimxlytie lor y^ oommomveaiin : 
lor w'hich purpose Parysli (hinlen is a 
place.” 

ill Green's Tu Qnoqm\ by John Cook, 
1614, wo have a passage in which “tlm 
silver game ” is mentioned as something 
to do with success in a love.su it. Lysoiis 
quoto.s two entries relating to Brentford 
under 1629 : “ Recoiveti of i?obert Jiicklyo 
for the use of our games . . . 2/ and, 
“ Of the sakl Robert ilieklye for a silver 
bar which was lo.st at Elyng . . . 3/6.” 
Hazliit-,s Dodsley, xi, 240. Ly.sons, in an 
extract from a “Chaxiel- Warden’s Account 
of 1634,” notices a iiayment of ll.s. 8d. 
“for the Silver gaTne.s,” hut omits to ex- 
plain what they wore. 

Simnels.— Simnol i.s from the Latin 
Sirnila, the firu\st part of the tlour. By 
statute 51 Hen, III. Siinncl broad (panis 
simtlagenens) was to w'eigh two shillings 
le.ss than Waste) 1 bread. 1 owe tliese two 
items of information to Pegge’s “ Curia- 
Jia,” 1818, wdiero several other curious 
circumstances oonnecto<l with thi.s very 
ancient usage are brought togetlier. 

A writer in the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for July. 1783, speaking of cross 
buns, salfroii caKos, or symnels in Passion 
Week, observes that “ the.so being for- 
merly at least, uiileavonev.1, may have a 
retrospoftt to the unleavened bread of the 
Jews, in the same manner ns lamb at 
Faster to the Paschal Lamb.” Simnels 
are still commonly u.s<xl in iiancashire at 
Faster; they are identical, T believe, with 
the Semeslins of which Hutchinson, in his 
“ History,” speaks as in ii.se in the North. 
It is, in fact, a species of plum-cake. At 
Bury, in Lancashire, on Mid Lent Sunday, 
which is there callG<l Simhiin (Siinnel) 
Sunday, simnel cakes are soM openly in 
theshop.s, which are only clo.se<l during the 
.services. 

Simon and Jude Day, SS.— 

(Oct, 28). In the Runic Calendar St. 
Simon and St. Jude’s Day wa.s inarke^l 
by a ship, on account of them having been 
fishermen. This seems to have been the 
! day on which votaries came formerly to 
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Glastonbury to offer to Joseph of Arima- 
thea. In the metrical “ Life of Joseph,’’ 
1520^ sign. A 5, it is said, that two young 
women, iji the “ xviii. yor<; of homy our 
kyiig,-’ wore mortally sick of the pcsti- 
leneo, and were thought to be beyond cure, 
hut 

“Theyr prayo 7 ' makyng to ioseph of 
aramatjjyo 

So bogan to i-ecoiio’ A' brought theyr 
o oH'iyng 

On Symons <lay it ludo vnto Glaston- 
bury,” 

Wc learn from Holiiishod <hat, in ]o30, 
when a battle was appointed to liavo been 
fought upon Ibis day between the king’s 
troops anrl the rebels in Yorkshire, so 
groat a (juantity of rain fell upoji the eve 
ihoieof, as to prevent tlio baltlo from 
taking place. It appears tliat tlii.s <lay was 
aceonnhxl rainy as well as St. Switliirrs, 
from Ihe following nas.sage in the “ Koar- 
ing Girl “ A.s well as \ know ’twdll ruin 
upon Simon and Judo’s Day.” And 
again; “ Xow a conlinual Simon and 
Jude’s rain beat all your feathers as flat 
dowui as pajicake.s.” 

On tills day (he fiOrd ‘Mayor of London 
was formerly elected ; his inauguration and 
the sliow- (ook plat'O on tlio 21hh October. . 
The following ehann belongs to this day: i 
“Take an apple, pare it whole, and take I 
the paring in your right hand, and stand- ! 
ing in the middle of tlie room, say the ^ 
following veise : i 

‘ St, Sijiion and Jude, on you 'I intrude, s 

Ry this parting I hold to discover, | 

Without any delay, to tell mo this daj’’ i 

The first letter of my owni true lover.’ j 

Turn three times round, and east tlie | 
paring over your left shoulder, and it wnll 
form tlio fiist letter of your future hus- 
band's sui'iiame, but if the paring break 
into many pieces, so that no letter is 
discern iblc‘, you will never marry ; take the 
pips of the same apple, put them into 
spring wafer and drink them.” 

“ i’esta dies Judo? prohibet te ince^lere 
nude, 

Sed vult ut Corpus ve.stihus omne togas. 

Kesta dies ,fiida> cum trmnsiit at<jue 
Simon is 

fn Forilms nobis esse putatur Ifiems. 

Simonis Jiulm post Kestum vse tibi nude 

Tunc inflant Genii mala guudia veste j 
carenti.” I 

Buclderi Stmtmtut Ityihmivw. 

Sin Eat©rSt ~*“ Within the ineiiiory 
of cur fathers,” remarks Bagford, “ iii 
Shropshire, in tho.so villages adjoyning to 
Uales, when a person dyed, tliere wa& 
not.ce given an old sire, (for so they 
i.'aliod liiifi). who presenlly rcfiaired to the 
puice wh'ue th :^ deceased lay, and stood 


before the door of tfie house, when some 
of the family came out an<l furnished him 
with a cricket, on Avhich he sat dowui fac- 
ing the door. Then they gave him a 
groat, w'hicli he put^n his pocket ; a crust 
of bread, which he ejit ; and a full how'Ie of 
ale, w'hich he drunk off at a draught. 
Aft^r tills, he got up from the cricket 
and pronounce<l, with a composed gesture, 
j the ease and rest of the soul departed, 

I for which he would paw-n his own soul. 
'This 1 had from the ingenious John 
! Aubrey, Esq. w'ho made a collection of 
I curious olhsei vations, which I have seen. 

! and is now' remaining in the hands of 
I Mr. Oiinn;hiII the bookseller. Ilow can 
i a man think otheiwviso of this, than that 
it proceedtMl from the ancient heathens P” 
Loland’s Collect, Ixxxvi. 

“In the county of Herofoi'd,” says 
Aubrey, “ was an old cii.stomo nt fuiie rails 
i to hire poor people, wlio were to take 
! upon tlioin the sinnos of the party de- 
I ceased. One of them, (ho was a long, 
j lea no, ugly, larnentablo poor raskal,) 1 
; remeinher livtnl in a cottage on llossc high- 
; >vay. The inanner was, that when the 
I corpse w'as brought out of the house, and 
I layd on the biere, a loafo of bread was 
I brought out, and delivered to the si line 
cal or, over the corps, as also a mazar 
how'le, of maple, full of beer, (which he 
was to drink up.) aful sixpence in money: 
in ccuKsidoration wlioreof ho took upon 
him, /pi'o facto, all the .sinuc.s of tlie de- 
funct, and frciKl him or her from walking 
after they w^ore dead. 1’his custome al- 
ludes, methinks, sometliing to tlie scape- 
goat ill the old la wo, liOvit. chap. \vi. v. 
21, 22, ‘ And Aarou shall lay holli his 
hands on the head of the live goate, and 
confe.s.se over liiin all the iniquities of the 
Children of Israel, and all tlieir trans- 
gressions in all their .sins, putting tliem 
upon the head of the goat, and shall send 
liim awmy by the hand of a fit man into the 
AYildcriioss. And (he goat shall hear upon 
him all their iniquities into a land not 
inhabitcxl : and he shall let the goat goe 
into the Wilderness.’ 

“ This custome, (though rarely use<l in 
our dayes) yet by some people was ob- 
servo<l (U'OTi in the strictest time of the 
Pi’eshytorian Government, as at Dynder ; 
{volmis nolens the parson of the parish,) 
the kindred of a woman deceased there had 
this ceremonie punctually performed, ac- 
cording to her wdll : and, also, the *jfike 
w'as done at the City of Hereford in those 
times, where a woman kept, many yeares 
before hep death, a mazard bowle for the 
sinne-eater ; and the like in other places 
in this countie : as also in Brecon.” “At 
Llaiiggors where Mr. Gwyn the Minister 
about 1(140 could not hinder the perfor- 
mance of this ancient custom. I believe 
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it was heretofore usfe<l all over Wales.’* | 
In another page ;Tubrey says: “ a.d. : 
1686. This custom is use<l to this day in ! 
North Wales:” where milk seems to have ; 
heon the substitute for beer. 

Bishop Konnet ii* whose possession ■ 
Aubrey’s MS. aijpears to have been, has ; 
added this note: “It seems n reinainder j 
of thi.s custom which lately obtained at ^ 
Aiiners<leu, (Ambros<len) in the county of ! 
Oxford, wliere at tljc burial of every | 
corpse one cako ainl one llaggon of ale, ■ 
just after the internieiit, were brought to | 
the minister in the church porch.” 

Sinicin’ E’en.^ -Jamieson informs us ’ 
that Singin-K’en i.s the appellation given i 
in the county of Fife to the last night of ; 
the year. 

Sixes and Sevens* - A writer in : 
tlie “Gentleman’s Magazine” enquires; 
after tlio origin of the phrase “1 foun<I ! 
everything at sixes and sev'^ens, as llie old ' 
wonnui lol l her Jiouse.” A very good note 
on this subject may he found in Noh-s and \ 
Queries, 1st. 8. Ill, 'J25J). 

Skating. More properly, secattiiuj, i 
from the A. S. verb, to cat. See, for an J 
account of thi.s ainusfuneiit, which in some ! 
countries fonn.s a bn.sino.sf; as a habitual ; 
method of locomotion, Nares, Gloss, in v. 

SkimminKton. - “ To ride,” or • 
“riding Skiiiimington,” is, according to 
Croso, a ludicrous cavalcade in ridicule 1 
of a man beaten by his wife: it consists : 
of a man riding behind a. woman with his 
face to the horse’s tail, holding a distaff 
in hi.s hand, at whicli ho .s<.>4)nis to work, 
the woman all the whilo boating him with 
a ladle : a smock <lisp)ayed on a staff is 
carried before llicm, as an emblematical 
standard, denoting female superiority: 
they arc accompanied by what is called 
rough music, that is, frying-pans, bull’s- 
iioims, marrow-hones and cleavers, A’c. a 
procession admirably de.scribed by Butler 
in his “ Iludibras.” 

From one passage of Machyii’s “Diary,” 
under 1562-3, it would seem tliat 
scolds w'ere occasionally made, as a 
punishmeut, to ride in a cart through, 
the streets, with a <listaff in their 
hands. In tlio Note.s to this Diary, 18.18, 
Mr. Nichols descril)es a curious penalty 
jcurious from its indiroctiie.ss) imposed 
in the presence of a member of the Camden 
Society on a termagant. “ About 1790 
omf of the rnemhors of the Camden 
Society,” he tells us, “ witnessed a pro- 
cession of villagers on their way to the 
house of a neighbouring farmer, in the 
pari.sh of Hurst (Berkshire,) wlio was said 
to have beaten liis wife. The sereiiaders, 
consisting of persons of all ages and de- 
nominations, were \^11 supplicKl with 
kettles, tin cans, cover-lid.s, hand-bells. 


pokers and tongs, and cows’ homo, and 
draAving up in front of the farm, coin- 
mencetl a most horj-ihle <lin, showing at 
least that the ceremony was known by tia- 
name of rougli music ? After some time, 
the party quietly di.sperse<l, apparently 
quite satisfied with the jiieasure of punish- 
jiieat iiiffictod by them on the <Ielinquent.” 
1’h(> passage in Machyn liijnself, on which 
Mr. Nichols’s illustration was founded, is 
as follow.s : “ 'fho xxij day of Feybnpiry 
( ir)()2-3,) was ShroyfT-monday, at Charyng 
crosse thcr was a Juan cared of iiij men, 
and a-for hyrii a bagpipe playng, a 
sharwjine and a drum playhyng, and 
a XX lynkc's horny iig a-huwtt hyin, 
because ys next neybors wylf ded bett here 
hosbaiid ; tlier for yt i.s ordered that y.^ 
ue.xt naybor sliall ryd a-bowtt the pla.se.” 

In Liipton’s “Too gornl t(j be true,” 
1580, p. 50, SiiKi’/ln. or Aliquis says: 
“ In .smne places with us, if a womaji 
h€‘‘at her husbaiul, the uuin tliat dwelleth 
next unto hir shall ride on a onw'lst affo ; 
and there i.s al the punishment site is like 
to have.” Omen ob.’^erves : “That is 
rather an um^ornly enstome tlian a goo<l 
oixler, for he that i.s in faintnes.'^e, is un- 
decently used, anti the unruly otfendor is 
oxt'cuted thereby. If this be all the 
punhshmeut your waives have that lieate 
fheir .simple husbando.s, it is rather a 
holdning than a discouraging of some 
bohle and shainele.sse dames, to hcato their 
.simple husbande.s, to make their next 
neyghhors (whom they spite) to ride on 
a cowlo staffe, rather rejoicing and flear- 
iiig at the riding of their neighbours, than 
sorrowing or repenting for beating of their 
hiLsbaiKls.” 

In “Divers Crab- tree Lectures,” <fec. 
1039, a cut representing a woiruiTi beating 
her husband with a ladle, is called “ Skim- 
mington ami her husband.” This cut is 
repeated in a chajiter, entitknl “ Skim- 
mington’s liectnre to her husband, w’hich 
is the orrami snohl,” with some verses 
wdiereiii occur the following pithy lines: 

“ But all shall not servo thee, 

For have at thy pate, 

My ladle of the crab- tree 

Shall teach thee to coggo and to prate.” 

Pepys in his Diary, Juno 10th, 1GC7, 
writes: “ Dowui to Greernvich, where I 
find the street full of people, there being 
a groat riding there to-<lay for a man, 
the constable of the tow'ii, w»lioso Avifo 
beat him.” 

Misson says : “I have sometimes met 
in the streets of London a woman carrying 
a figure of straw representing a man, 
crown’d with very ample horns, preceded 
by a drum, and followed by a mob, making 
a most grating noise Avith tongs, grid- 
irons, frying-pans, and sauce-pans. I 
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naked what w-as tho meaning of all this; j In one of George l^Coiifnagle’s Views in 
they told me that a woman liad given her ; Seville/' date<l 1593; is a ounous represen- 
husband a sound beating, for accusing her | tation of ruling the stang, or “ skimming- 
of making him a ciuckold, and that upon , ton/* as then practised in that country, 
such occasions some kind neighbour of tho ! The patient cuckokj rides on a mule, hand- 
poor irmwont injur’d creature generally ; shacfdeil, and having on an amazing large 
performetl this ceremony.’* Tho following i pair of antlers, which are twist^ed about 
passage is taken from King’s Miscellany 1 with herbs, with four little ilags at tlio 
Poems:” ^ ^^^<1 three bells. The vixen rides on 

“ Wlieii the young people ride the Skim- i another mule, and seems to be belabouring 


inington, 


her Jiu.shaiid with a crabbe<l stick : her face 


There is a general trembling in the : is entirely covered! with her long hair. 

to^vn, Beliiiwl her, on foot, follows a trumpeter, 

Not only ho for whom the person rides holding in his left hand a trumpet, and in 
iSulfors, but they sweep ot'nor door.s be- his right a bastinado, or large strap, 
sides ; seemingly of leather, with wliicli he beats 

And by that liieroglyphic does appear her as they go along. Tlie passengers, or 
'I’hat the gO(xi woman is the master spectators, are eacli hoUliug u}) at them 
there,” two lingers like snail’s horns, fn the re- 


Honoe soeminglv it was pa.t of the cere- | {frence, this processiot. is stylejl in 

irtoiiv to sweep before tho door of the I ’ Kxecition do J.istiiia do los 

person whom thov intended to satiriise- I Cornndos patientes.” A somewhat simi- 

and if they stoppwl at at.v otlier <ioor ami ehastisiement was inflicted in Spam on 
swept theVo too. it was a pretty broad i ^^''6 married people who rliSKiace them- 

hint that there wore mure skirnmirigton.s, ! ^ infidelity, and tlio 


ws, in the town than one. In the [ hy collusion and derlvatiou of 

“a Skimmington,” ongravc^^l by proht from her shame. Comp. rdJory 
L fur •* Hiidibra.s wo observe a ! tind 


i.e. shrew\s, in the to^vn than one. Jn the 
print of “a Skimmington,” engraved by j 
iiogarth, for •* Hiidibra.s,” wo observe a 
tailor’s wifo employed in this manner to 
denote her own, but, as she thinks, her 
husband’s infamy. 

In II 1/ men, I7f)0, is tho following ac- 
account of a skimmington, “There is 
another custom in England, which 
is very ext raoixlinnry ; a woman carries 
somet hing in tlio shape of a man, crowne<l 
with a huge ])iiir of horns; a drum goes 
before ami a vast crowed follows, making 
a strange music with tongs, gridirons, and 
kettles. This burlesque ceremony w^as the 
invention of a woman, who thereby vindi- 
cated the clia merer of a neighbour of hers, 
who had .'stoutly beaten her husband for 


Skittles. — Comp. Nine. Pins, 

Slam. — In “ Witts Recreations/' 
1040, is the epigram : 

“ On Tveh, 

At post and pair, or slam, Tom Tuck 
would play, 

This ChristmassP, but his wn»it wdioro- 
wdth, says nay.” 

Slappaty Pouch.- Siee Davis, 
Sup pi. (rlosmrjjy 1881, p. 597. 

slip^' ( Thrift. — Reo Shvrc-Grvat. 

Smock Race. — The smock race, run 


being so saiicv as to accuse his wife of l)y young girls in their chemises only, was 
lieing unfaithfu! to his bed. ^riie ligure formerly usual on Ascension Day in tho 
with horns refiuires no ox})lauation ; it i.s ^orth of England. 1’he prize was a fine 
obvious to e\ory body that it represents Holland smock or chemise, ''riio sport. 


the husband.* 


not a very delicate one, is describotl in 


The following curious paper was read 
before the Society of Antirpiaries, January 
23, 180b : “ This is to (♦-rtijie that Dorothy 
.yvsotor, the wife of Francis Awseter, of 
Soutliall, in the p**^ of Hesse, in the 
conntie of Midd, is a turhuleut tvoman 
continually in coivtoncon w'itli her neigh- 
lujurs and continually comencing suits in 
lawe wdthoul any just cause at all, haunt- 
ing alehouses, arnl continually bree<ling 
quarrels there. And upon all occasions 
full of provoking speeches and uncivil] 
I:\nguage. Witness our hands, the 21st of 
re anno /lorn. 1059. Signed, .lane 
Awseter, widow : Roy>ort A waiter, Mari 
AJl wisouu, Cntherine Mode, Wm. Stafford, 
it nn Stafford, Thom. Awsiter, and Susan 
Awsiter.” 


the “ Pfxjtical Miscellanies,” published by 
Steele, 1711. 

Smock-Turning:. — There is a 
charm known at Whitby, and in the 
Cleveland country generally, a.s well as in 
other parts, as smock-turning. The wnmien 
and lasses of Whitby put tlieir shifts on 
inside out, to secure, as they fancy, a 
successful voyage for their husbands or 
' sw'eet hearts, and a fair wind. The usage 
seems originally to have ha<l a more re- 
condite meaning, and to have been con- 
nected with the almost universal creed in 
j witchcraft and the power to dissolve or 
! w^eakon spells by various methods, some of 
them (to our modern apprehension) not 
very obvious. Bul\ certainly, if a fanner 
could believe that his ox w'aa secured from 
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preternatural inlluerjces by firing a shot | 
over him from tail tp head, there was no j 
reason why the poor folk at Whitby shonkl : 
not indulge in their .smock-turning super- 
stition which, of course, procecnled on the 
common inverting tl^eory. Comp. Irhh 
KupersiUions. 

Smoke lyioney.— This was for the 
candles at the Purification. In Lysoms’.s ; 
“Envircms,” vol. i, p. 310, among his; 
(iurioiis extracts from the Churcinvaidens' j 
Accounts at Lambeth, I find the fol- i 
lowing : 

‘*1519. Paid for Smoko Money at 
Seynt Mary Eves, 0. li. 0.” 

Tliis occurs again in L'iyi : 

Paid by my Lord of Wincliesters scribe 
for Smoke Money, 0. ti. li/* 

Com p . Ca n ill e m as . 

Snails.- -Snails were nse<l in love 
divinations : they were set to crawl on tlie 
hearth, and Avere thought to mark in the 
a.slies the initials of the lover’s name. On 
the subject of these divinations there is 
a most curious passage in the tliinl l<lyl 
of I’heocritus. 

Snake-rin^s. See Druids' Eoih'f- 

Snakes.-' Nares, Glo.s.sary, 1859, iu v. 
points out the old-fashione<l error as to 
the seat of the poi.son in tlie forke<l tongue 
of the snake instead of in the teeth or 
fangs. The bite of the snake Avas «also 
wrongly supposcfl to produce a painless 
death, a.s in Shakespear\s Antony and 
(Jlvopaira.^ where the creature i.s described 
as a worm. Cleopatra, hou-evor, killetl 

herself Avith an asp n qenus at present 

unknown to ii.s. 

Pishop Hall’s “ Superstitious Map ” 
thought it imlucky tr> let' a, snake go alive. 
A snake-catcher in tlie Xcac horo.st, who 
Im^l there on sufferance all liis life, had 
an impediment in his utterance, which 
the local folk ascribed to his parcel-snake 
mouth. Hazlitt’s Tolrs and Jjajpnds, 
1892, p. 265. Comp Sn jwnfs. 

Snap-dragfon.- -See Halliwell in v. 

Sneezinip. — Sneezing lias been held 
ominous from times of the most remote 
antiquity. Eustathins upon Homer Inns 
long ago obsciwe<l, that sneezing to tlie 
left was unlucky, hut prosperous to the 
right. 

‘‘She spoke: Tele m a eh us then sneez’d 
aloud : 

Constrain’d, his nostrils oecho’d through 
* the crowd. 

1’he smiling Queen the happy omen 
blest: 

So may these impious fall, o by Fate 
upprest.” — Odyss. b. XAuii. 
Xenophon having ended a speech to his 
soldiers with these words : viz. W© have 
many reasons to hope ^'or preservation 


they were scarce uttered when a ^ olllier 
sneezed : tlie whole army took the omen, 
and at once paid adoration to the god.?. 
T'hen Xenophon, resuming liis disoourso, 
proceedcKl: ‘‘Since, my follow-soldiors, at 
the mention of your pi‘e.sorviiti<in, Jupiter 
has sent this omen,” A'c. 

Aristotle lias a problem, “ Why .sneezing 
from noon to mi<lniglit ivas good, but from 
night to noon unlncky.” St. Austin tells 
us that “ the antients wore wont to gp to 
bwl again, if they sneezed while they put; 
on their shcx).” The Rabbinical account of 
sneezing is very .singular. It is, that 
“.sneezing was a mortal sign even from 
the first man, until it was taken off by 
I the special supplication of Jacob. From 
I whence as a tliankful acknowhxlgmeut, 

; this .salutation first began and ivas after 
continued by tlie expression of Tobim 
Chaiim, or vita bona, by stjinders by upon 
all occasions of sneezing.” 

Apuleins mentions sneezing: as does 
Pliny also in his problem, “cur steniu- 
ta rites salutantur.’’ The latter say.s that 
to sneeze to the right was tieomed for- 
tunate, to the left or near a pljice of 
burial, the contrary. 

The custom of blessing persons when 
they sneeze has without doubt been de- 
rived to the Christian Avorld, Avheie it 
generally pl'cvails, from the times of 
heathenism. Bartholinus cites Pliny, 
Aristotle, and others to shew that the 
ancients regardecl sneezing as an omen, 
an<l the ble.ssing cu.stomarily be.stoAve<i 
upon the sneezer as a <loprecation of evil 
likely to arise. 

It is said that Tiberius the Em- 
peror, ollierwiso a very sour man, 
would perform this rite most punc- 
tually to otiior.s, ami expect tlio 
I same from others to Iiimself. PetroiiiiiH- 
I vVrbiter, too, <le.scribes it. (kelius KIukIo- 
* giiius has an example of it among the 
. Creeks in the time of Cyrus the youngci-, 

; namely, where one of the Greeks, while 
i they were consulting about tlieir retreat, 

! snoozed, Ayhereupon all the others called 
j upon Jupiter Sot or, and it occurs a.s an 
I omen in the eightoouth Llyllinm of 
’I’hoocritns, Avhere he refers to a portent 
of this kind occuring to Menelaus prior to 
his marriage w’ith llolou of Troy. So ahso 
in the .seventh “ Idylliuni,” 1. 96. In the 
Greek Anthology it is alhwled to in an 
i epigram. Anthotoy. Gr. ex recens. Brun- 
ckii, 1794, iii, 95. 

It is .said that sneezing (with irritation 
of the nostrils) was regarded as a .sign that 
a man’s w'ife would have a happy confine- 
ment, and that .sneezing at the commence- 
ment of a repast was of e.specially good 
augury; but if the phenomenon wa.s de- 
layed till the entertainment was half- 
finished, the omen was, on the contrary. 
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unlucky. Tho writer oxciuplifies this by 
tiie case of Teleiiiiiclius, wiiose sneezing 
forebrxiod calamity to the suitrws or 
Penelope. 'IMio neb .sliouhl bo repoatea 
twice or thrice; but according to Scot, 
if the same person sneezCiS twice every 
night for throe nights togeilior, it prog- 
tiosl'icatos a death in iho house, or some 
severe cala?nity, or a. gieat piece of go<xl 
Inck- a rather wide range of contin- 
goncios ! An .English autJior enumerates 
.ambng portents sneezing at meat, 
'dnnle s Mfitj-nsfronuuiCA rs Fo!<c<f^ p. 181. 

Russo says: “Prometheus was tlie first 
that wisht'well to the sneezer, wlien the 
man, w liich lie had made of elay, fell into 
a fit; of sternutation, upon the approach 
of that cel<‘.stial lire which he stole from 
the sun. 'J’his gave original to that cus- 
iome among Gentiles in saluting the 
sfjoezer. 'J’liey used also to w«)rs:liip ilie head 
in sternutation, as being a divdrie part and 
seat of the senses and cogitation/^ App. 
fo Arcana M ivrorostn}, n. ^"22. Plutarch 
mentions tliat, when Thomistocles sacri- 
liccKl in his galley lief ore the battle with 
Xerxes, and mie of tho assistants upon the 
right liand snccze<l, Kuphraiitidos, tlie 
soothsayer, jirosagod tlie \i(;tory of the 
Greeks and the overthrow of tho Persians. 

This liahit is referred to in tlie (JoUlcn 
lAujcnd, 1483, and before the <late of tliat 
work in English by Jolin of Salisbury, 
in his Cariaiivm, where he says: 

“ Rmsticafium et forte Ofelli Pvoverbium 
est -Q.ui Somniis et Auguriis cr<xiit, nun- 
quain fore securum. Ego Sontentiam et 
verissimam et fidclissiiiiam puto. Quid 
enim refert ad conseqnontiam I'erum, si 
<iuis seinel aiit ainplius stermitaverit i' 
<^uid si osoitaveritP llis mens niigis in- 
cauta swlucitur, .sed tidelis iiequacjuam 
ac(iniescit.” 

Sir Thomas Browne on tho antliority of 
Hippocrates says, that “sneezing cures 
tho hiccup, is profit able to parturient 
W'Omon, in lethargies, apoplexie.s, catalep- 
sies. It is bad and perniciou.s in diseases 
of the chest, in the beginning of catarrhs, 
in new and tender concej>tions, for tlien 
it endangers abortiim/*’ “Sneezing be- 
ing properly a motion of the brain 
snd<!enly expelling through tho nostrils 
what is ofi’emsivo to it, it cannot hub alfojxl 
some ovhlerico of its vigouj*, and there- 
fore, saith Aristotle, they that hear it 
^<^oirKxn'ov<rii‘ upov honour it as .some- 
thing sacred and a sign of sanity 
in the diviner part, and this he 
illustrates from the practice of physicians, 
who in persons near death m-o ster- 
nutatories (mtxlicine.s to provoke sneez- 
ing,) when if the faculty and 

fite^-iunation ensues, they conceive hopes 
of life, and with grntulation receive 
thx^ .sigir.. of safety/’ He adds: “Some 


finding, depending dt, effects to ensue; 
others ascribing liefeto as a cause, what 
perhaps but casually or inconnexedly 
succce<l<Ml ; they might proceed into forms 
of speeches, felicitating the good and de- 
precating the evil* to follow.’^ Browne 
supposes that the ground of this ancient 
cmstoin was tlie opinion the ancients held 
of .sternutation, which they generally con- 
coivixl to bo a good sign or a bad, and so 
upon this motion accordingly used a 
“Salvo” or Zcv auxroUf aa a gratulation 
from tlie one, and a deprecation from the 
other. In Horman’s “Vulgaria,” 1510, 
we rearl : “ Two or thnK^ nesos he holsom : 
one i.s a shrewd token.” 

Howell records a jiroverb : “ He hatli 
snoozed thrice; turn him out of tlie lios- 
pital,” but it is very questionable wholher 
this i.s not one of iliose sayings which the 
ingenious author devised, by his own con- 
fc^.ssion, for the henelit of posterity. 

Our forefathers drew omens even from 
the times fif sneezing. To sneeze on Mon- 
day, was dangerous ; on Tuesday, signified 
kissing a stranger; on AVtxlnesday, a 
•otter: on Thursday, “something better;” 
on Friday, sorrow in store ; on Saturday, 
tlie sight of one’s swoetliearb on Sunday. 
The next ipiotalion is ii*oMi(.*al : 

“When you sneeze, strait tunic y our- 
self o unto your noi hours face : 

A.s for luy part, wherein to sneeze, I 
know no fitter place ; 

It i.s an oi’dei‘, ivlien you sneeze, goo<l 
inon will pray for you : 

Marke him that doth so, for T thinke 
ho is your friend most trne. 

And tliat your fricml may know who 
sneezes, and may for you pray. 

Be sure you not forget to sneeze full in 
lii.s face ahvay. 

But ivheu you hoar ’si another sneeze, 
althongl). he be t hy father, 

Say not God bless him, hut clioak up, 
or some such matter, rather.” 

The Schoolc of Shccurief by R. F. 1605, 

p. 0. 

Hall, in his “ Characters,” 1608, 
mentions that the superstitious man of his 
<lay would have regcir<ie<l it as a mark of 
neglect if his friemls did not uncover when 
he sneezeil. In Bortugal, says Brand him- 
self, it would bo considorcKl a great breach 
of good manners to omit it. The custom 
of blessing sneezers the 8pa?iiards f<)uip»^ 
among tlie natives of the New work^ at 
the period of the conquest of Floridaj.by 
Feri).aiulo -^le Sot-o in 1542. Salutat|'io)i 
of sneezers by removal of the hat is 
cribotl ifi a French work of the l^th 
century as an article of etiquette. 

Hanway, in hi.s “Travels into Persia-j” 
tells ns that sneezing is lielil a happy 
among the Persians, especially /when re- 
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poated often. It is received at this day I 
in the remotest partj of Africa. So we j 
read in Corlignus, thut upon a sneozo of | 
the Emperor of Mononiotapa, tlicre 
passed acclamations through tho city. 
And as remarkable aii example thoi-e is 
of the same custom in tho remotest parts 
of the East, in the Travels of Pinto. 
The Siamese wish long life to persons 
sneezing : for they believe that one of the | 
judges of hell keeps a register wherein the j 
duration of men’s lives is written, and i 
that when he opens his register and looks i 
upon any particular leaf, all those whose ; 
names happen to be eiitere<l in such leaf i 
never fail to snooze iin mediately. This 
appears to ho a truce of the Rabbinical 
theory already referred I to. There are 
some superstitions relating to sneezing 
mentioncxl in the notes to the variorum 
edition of Minucius h'elix, p. 243. See 
also “ Chevrscana,” tom. i. p. 170, and 
Beloe’s Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 105. 

Th'i following notes on this were com* 

nuinicvatc<i to Hraint by the Kcv. Stephen ^Vc^hin, 
B.D., E.S.A : 

“ ricpl ttXrj^ovuT^u vrapuiKcif 
De Oininatione (Icriiiitaria, 

** Sternutationem pro Dicmonio habuit .Socrates. 
Ti»v Q(hv rfyQiJfjL^Oay Ariltot. ill ITobleni. j 

VlTapjxhs iK Vidloria! lignum. Plutarch in | 

Themift. fnprd, uncle lepidc Ariftophancs in ' 
Equitibus : 

ravra. ippoprl^opTi /not : 

'Ek arreirapSe KaroLitvyoiV avi}p' ’ 

Ktt'yw TTpotrfKVira. lirircts. V. 635* i 

“ .Sternutantibus apprecabantur antiqui folenne j 
illud Ztu ffwffop, unde Epigr. Ainmiani in homi- ! 
ncm cum priivo nalb, ?./?. longilTiino. — ‘ When he ; 
I'ncezes he never cries (lod lave, becaiile his Ear | 
is lo far from his nofe that he cannot hear hiinfeU 
liiecze,’ vid. Rhcnlig. de Anunianc), h xvii. c. II. 
'Ow5e Ziv auaop, etc.” Aridot. “ Problem.” 
left, xxxiii. p. 9. 

Meridian.'c Sternutationes faull:'.c— matutince in- 
felices. i*lin. 1. xxviii. c. 2, do cans. Sternut. 
Aureus argiitum dernuit, omen Amor. Propert. 

Odyls. Horn- p. v. 541 . — fity c/rrapei/ — ubi vid. 
Sdiol- 

Catullus Ep'gr- 45.— Dextram dernuit ad proba- 
tionem. — S. W.” 

Solsticei— The term usufilly applied 
to the porif>ds of the j^oar in June and 
December, when tho Sun is at the turning- 
point in its course. Tt is at the.se seasons 
that men have usually celebrated, as we 
see, certain festivals of a quasi-roligiouB 
complexion. Comp. Mother r'Kjht. 

Songrle- A handful of leaded corn, 
after it has been tied up. Sec llalliwell 
in V. 

Sops in Wine. i.q. pinks or gilli- 
flowers. Wee Nares, eif. 1850, in v. Tho 


most probable explanation of the term i.s- 
that pinks were msed to flavour wine, and 
Nares adduces a mention of •J^ily-fiinrer 
wine. Lysons, in his account of VVils<lcn 
or Willosdoii Parisli, tells us of an * In- 
ventory of tho Goo<ls and Oriiament.s 
belonging to Wilsdon Church about 1547,” 
in wliicli occur two masers wore ap- 
pointed to remayno in tho cliiircb for to 
dryiik yn at bri<leales.” The pieces of 
crake or wafers, that appear to have bpon 
immersed in tlio wine on tliis occasion, 
were properly called sops, and donbtlos.s 
gave name to the flower termed “ sops in 
wine.” Environs, 1st ed. iii, 024. Ccunp. 
Smsax ArclKfutl. Holl. xiv, 135. 

Sorcery. - The difference betwooii a 
' conjuror, a witcli, and an enchanter, 
j according to Minslveu, is as follows:-- 
! ” Tho conjuror seometli by nraiers and 
invocations of (hjd’s powerful names, to 
compel tlie divoll to say oi’ doe what bo 
coramandetli him. 'I’ho witcli dcaloth 
rather by a friendly and voluntario con- 
ference or agreement between him and her 
and the divell or familiar, to have his or 
lier turn served, in lieu or ,stc^'^d of blood 
or otlier gift offered unto liim, especially 
of bis or lier soldo. And both these differ 
from inchauters or sorcerers, because the 
former two have personal conference with 
thodiyeli, and the otlier meddles but with 
meflicinos and ceremonial formes of words 
called charmes, without apparition.” 

The.se sorcerers, or magicians do not 
always employ their art to do mischief: 
but, on the contrary, frequently exert it 
to cure iliseasos iMtlicted by witches, to 
<li.scover tliioves, recover stolen goinls, to 
foretell future events and the state of 
absent friomls.” 

A sorcoier or magician, says Grose, 
differs from a. witcJi in this: a witch 
derives all her power fi’om a compact w ith 
the devil : a sorccivr commands him and 
tho infernal spirits by bis skill in powerful 
charms aii<l invocations, and also sootlios 
and Old ices them l.)y fumigations. E’er the 
<lovils are obsorvc*<l to have delicate nos- 
trils, abomirmting and flying some kinds 
of .stinks: w’itnoss tho flight of the evil 
spirit into the remote parts of Egypt, 
driven by the smell of a fish's liver burned 
by Tobit. They are also found to be 
peculiarly fond of certain jDorfumes 1 in- 
somiicii that Lilly informs ns that one 
Ejvans, having rai.se<i a spirit at the re- 
quest of Lord Roth well and Sir KeneJm 
Digby, and forgotten a fumigatJon, tlie 
.spirit, vexed at the disappointment, 
snatche<l him out friun his circle and 
carried him from Ids house in the Minories 
into a field near Battersea Causeway. 

Mason rhliciile.s “ Inchauters and char- 

merty they, which by using of certaine 

conceited wmrds, characlers, (‘ircles, amu- 
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lets, and~^'like”vaii!e”ana wicked | another of the conf^erates, was accu^ 
trumpery (by God’s permission) doe worke of having employed fcorcenes^ draw Sir 
great marvailes: as namely in causing of Arthur Mainwann^ to her b^. 
sicknesse, as also in curing diseases m i Pepys records under July 31 1666 a 

men's bodies. And likewise binding some, case mentioned to him as having occurred 
that they cannot use their natural! powers at Bordeaux of the* now familiar art flee 
and faculties: as we see in night-spel s. jit first thought to be snpernat al, ot 
Insomuch as some of them doe take in ifting a body from the ground where t e 
hand to bind the devil himsolfe by their lungs ot the latter, as well as those of the 
inehantmeiits.” ,4ria«omi> of Honerxj, \ persons lifting it are inflated with air. 
1012 Jn flvfi SHrniii Articles of Inquiry, = Ihe words of the charm or spell communi- 
l(3r4‘ is the following: “ (57. Item, whether I cated to Pepys were: 


vaiiie and wicked i another of the confederates, was accus^ 
rloe worke of having employed fcorcories to draw Sir 


trumpery (by God’s permission) doe worke | of having employe 
great nuirvailes : as namely in causing of | Arthur Mainwan 
sicknesse, as also in curing diseases m i Pepys records 

• . < 1 «<« I - 1! I vrmnr liiM A/I Tt\ 


you have any conjurers, charmers, eal- 
iiours, witches, »)i fortune-tellers, who 
they are, and wlio do resort unto them for 
coiinsoll!^” 

A similar demand occurs in the “York 


“ Voyci iin Corps mort, 

Royde comme un Baston, 

Froid comme Marbre, 

Leger come un Ksprit. 

Levons le au iiom de Jesus Christ.” 


Articlos f)f Inquiry” (any year till 1640): j boon a Avell understood 

“ Wliether tliero bo any man or woman | natural magic abrfiad, especially 


in your parish that useth witch-craft, 
sor(irv, charmos, or unlawfull prayer, or 
invocations in Latino or Knglish, or other- 
wise, upon any Christian bcKly or beast, 
or any that resorteth to the same for coun- 
sell or lielpe.” 

1'he Iog<;nd of the Friar and thr Boa, 
whicli tlie Editor lias inserted in liis ; 
Popular Pontry^ 18(54-(), seems to have i 
come to us imiue<liately from the French : ; 
but it is probably of Gorman origin. The ! 
enchanted pipe occurs in Friar Bacon. ! 
Thr Cnclcfdds^ Paver is fiu'ithor super- i 
natural narrative printed in tlie same j 
collection, with a critical preface. | 

Tn the I’ale of the Basyu, where the | 
priest rises in the night an<l lays hold of i 
ihe enchaiite<l basin, the latter remains 
immovably attached to his bands : | 

” His handys fro the basin iiiyzt he not i 
tw yn . j 

Alas, seid »Sir John, how shall I now bo- : 
gynne? 

Here is sum wychcrafte. ; 

Fasto the ba.sin con he holde, i 

.And all his brxly tremeld for coble; ! 

Txuier then a c. pouiido ho wolde I 

That hit were him rafte.” ! 

But the spell is eventually dissolved by the | 
parson or the parish, who arrii^es on the j 
spot with ilio husband ; the basin fell from I 
them; and they all .fled for sliame. The ! 


piece of natural magic abrfiad, especially 
at Venice. Diary^ ed. 1858, ii, 273, and 
the long and interesting note. 

On the 2nd of February, liHi3, i\. woikI- 
dealer was sent to prison at Botshain 
sessions, Cambridgeshire, for having ad- 
iiiiiiistered to liis horses a concoction 
formed of wash purchased from the village 
blacksmith, some nails, parings of hoof, 
and a pennyworth of pins, over which lie 
pronounced an incantation, and then 
do.sed the animals with the strange iluid, 
with the result that one of them died, 
'riiey had evinco<l a reluctance to work, 
wliich the prisoner ascribed to sorcery. 
Still more recently a case occurrwl at 
Bishop Stortford in Essex of a staunch 
belief in the efficacy for malignant pur- 
poses of the Imir cut from the nape or the 
neck of tlie intended victim, ^yith parings 
of his nails, and other ingredients, mixetl 
with water w’hich were to be corked up 
in a bottle, and placed on the fire at 
night. The person desirous of exercising 
an evil influence wished, as the bottle 
burst from the heat, that sickness might 
fall oil his supposed enemy, and the nearer 
to midnight the wish w^as expresswl, the 
likelier it was thought to he realizetl. 
These iiiodern instances are painfully 
curious. 

Andrews, speaking of the death of the 
Eivrl of Angus in 1588, tells us, as a x>’oof 
of the blind superstition of the ago “lie 


inference from the presentment of the diwl, (says a venerable author) of sorcery 
))nest and the parson as the bad and good ami incantation.” ” A wizard, after the 


genius of the piece iierhaps is, that the 
story in its existing form was composed 
about the epoch of tlie Tleforination. 
Hazlitt’s VopM.lar Poetry, iii. 50. 

‘ the trial of the Countess cd Somerset, 
ill 1616, for her complicity in the Over- 
hury murder, it is said that proofs were 


jibysicians had prouounce<l him to be 
under the power of witchcraft, made offer 
to cure him, saying, (as the manner of 
the.se wi/iiinls is) that he had recei/ed 
i.v.rong. But the stout and pious Earl 
df.»clared tliat his life was not so dear unto 
him, as thaf, for the continuance of some 


brought forward, in order to attach j yenr.s, hoViaild be beholden to any of the 
greater odium to her, of her having used ; devil’s instruments, and died.” Cont, of 
magical spells and other unlawful arts i Henry, 4th ed. 194. 

to gain her pnrpostis. It also exhibite<l i A writer of the 18th century, referring 
the spirit of the age, tliat Mrs, Turner, I to Lochcarron, Rosshire, says: “There 


« .. 



is ono opinion which many of them enter- 
tain, and which indeed is not peculiar 
to this parish alone, tlint a popish priest 
ean cast out devils and cure madness, and 
that the Preshyteriaii clergy have no such 
power. A person miglit as well advise a j 
mob to pay no attention to a Merry 
Andrew, as to desire many ignorant 
people to stay from the (popish) priest.” 
iStat. Acc. xiii, 657. 

But pei'haps one of the most curious 
incidents in the history of sorcery in any 
^.‘ountry is the statute which passed into 
law at Venice in 1410, for prohibiting the 
domestic serfs of both sexes from em-.. 
ploying the mysteries of the black-art as 
a means of gaining the affections of their 
piasters. Hazliit’s Hist, of the Venetian 
KapiihUc, 18G0, vol. iv p. 330. Kvory nation 
has its peculiar cast of superstition. In 
the early folk-lore of Venico, we must not 
bo surprised to find a large belief in the 
iiifluonco, for good or evil, of spirits who 
controlled the water and the winds. 

Sortes or Lots. — This is a species of 
divination performed by opening the 
w'orks of X’irgil, itc., and remarking the 
lines which shall be covered with your 
thumb ilie instant the loaves are opened; 
by wlii(4j, if they can bo inierprete<l in 
any res|>ect. to re late to you, they are 
accounted proplieti(5. This emstom appears 
to have been of very ancient date, and w^as 
trie<l with Momer’.s poems as wcnl as Vir- 
gil’s. They wdio aiiplied to this kind of 
oracle were said to try the Sortes 
Jlomcrine or Sui tes Viroiliana!, 

Forrand in his Erotomania^ 1()40, p. 
177 mentions the ” kiiitle of divination 
by the opening of a booke at all adven- 
tures : and this was called tlie Valentinian 
Ohance, and by some, Hortes Virgiliana; : 
of which the Emperor .\<lrian was wont to 
make very much use.” Home {Dc- 
monoUajie, 1660, p. 81) say.s ; “ For 

sorcery, properly so called, viz. divination 
by lotts, it is too mucli apparent how it 
aboiuids. For lusory lots the State groams 
under the lo.sse by them, to the mine of 
many men and families; as the churches 
lament umler the sims by them: Jind for 
other lots, by sieves, books, &c, they 
abound as witchery, &c. abounds,” 

Welwood says in his Memoirs. 1718, that 
Charles 1. and Lord Falklaiul, being in 
the BcKlleian Library, made this e.\peri- 
meiit of their future fortunes, and met 
with passages equally ominous to each. 
Aubrtjy, how’over, in his “ lleniains of 
Gentilisrn ” (circa 1670), tells the story 
of consulting the Virgilian lots differently. 
He says : In December 1048-, King 

Charles the first being in gre^t trouble, 
and prisoner at Caersbrooko, ^ or to be 
brought to London to his triall, Charles 
Prince of Wales, being then at Paris, and 


in profound sorrow for his tath3r, Mr. 
Abraham Cowley w'ent to wayte on him. 
His highnes.se askecl him whether Ire would 
play at cards, to divert his .sad thoughts. 
M*r. Cowdey replie<l he did not care to jday 
at cards, but if liis higbnesse ploa.sed he 
wrould use Sortes Virgiliante : Mr. Cowley 
ahvaies had a Virgil in his pocket. The 
Prince acceptetl tlie j)ropo.sal, and prickt 
a pinne in tlie fourth buoke of the .^ll^neid 
at this place : 

“ At hello audacis populi vexatus et 
arini.s, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus liili, 
Auxilium imploret, videatquo iudigna 
suorum 

Funera ; nec, quum se sub legos pacis 
ini(|U9j 

Tradidorit : regno aut optata luce frua- 
tur : 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaquo in- 
humatus arena.” 

j'Encid, lib. iv. 1. 616. 

The Prince undeivstood not Latin well, and 
dosirtnl Mr. (h)wloy to translate the verses; 
which he did admirably well.” 

” *But vex’d wdth rebels and a stubborn 
race, 

His country banish’d and his son’s em- 
brace, 

8onie foreign prince for fruitless suc- 
coufs try 

And sec his friends inglorionsly die: 
Nor. wdien ho shall to faithless terms 
submit, 

His throne enjoy, nor comfortable light, 
But, immature, a shameful death re- 
ceive 

And in the ground the iinhury’d body 
leave.’ 

— Dryden’s MiscdlanieSj** vi. 

Johnson, in liis “ Life of Cowdey,” .su.^spects 
that groat jxx^t to liavo been tinctured 
with this suoorsf ition, and to have con- 
.suited the Virgilian lots on the great 
o(?casiori of fbo Scottish ’rroaty. and that 
he gave credit to the answer of the oracle. 
Allan Ilam.say has the.so lines : 

” Waes me, for haith T caiina got, 

To aue hy law we’re stentwl ; 

Then I’ll draw cuts, and take my fate, 
And be with ane contented.” 

Pop ms ^ 1721, p. 81. In the Glos.sary ho 
explains ” Cuts, lots. The.se cuts are 
usually made of straws unequally cut, 
which one hide.s between his finger and 
thumb, while another draws his fate.” 
Soul-Bell. — See Passing-Bell. 
Soul-Cakes o r Soul - Mass 
Oakes.— -Sir Henry Ellis points out 
that, in Aubrey’s time, in Shropshire, 
there was set upon the board on All Souls’ 
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Bay a higli heap of 8oul-cakes, lying oiie 
upon anotiier, like the picture of the 
.shew-bread in tlie old Bibles. 'Ihey were l 
about the bigness of twopenay cakes, and i 
every visitant tlnit day took one. Comp. : 
llallowmas and .s‘. 

Souls, Three. ~ - For th»s meta- 
physical snrvivfd of the peripatetic 
<if pliilosopliy see Nares. Glossartj, IcoJ, : 

Southwark or St. Margaret’s ; 
Fair.— A cormspoiident of ^■oft'S ond : 
Queries tells us it was oslablisliod by^ the ; 
('barter griuited by .King ltd ward .IV. to 
the city of London on Nov. 9, l'll)2. It | 
was appointcsl to he held on Sepienibc^r 7, 
8, ami 9, and was attefidei.1 by tlio usual ; 
C'ourt of Piepowder lor the hearing of : 
pleas ami Hie issue of process cininectod 
with I natters arising in the fair. The i 
site., wliich was on St. MnrgarcLs Kill, 
near the present Town Hall, i« indiealod 
by the circumstanee tliat when, in 17hh 
the fair was partially suppressed, and the 
;da!l-keepors in consequence discontinued 
tiieir cu.stoniary gratuity to the debtors 
in tlio Marslialsca, tho latter threw over 
tiieiv prison walls a quantity of stones and 


Aloft in air the vaulter swings, 
Distorted now, now prone depends, 


urw prone aepenas, 

i I wi.sted arms ascends ; 
1 


Now through his y 
The croud in wumder and delight, 

With clapping hands applaud the 
sight.'’ ^ 

Sow. Orose t(d)s ns, ‘'If going on a 
j(jurnoy on hiisine.ss a sow' cross the road, 
you w'lll probably moot wit h a disappoint- 
ment, if not a bodily accident, before you 
return home. To avert this, you must 
endoavoiir to prevent luvr crossing you: 
and if that cannot he done, you must ride 
round on fresh gron/id : if tho sow is with 
her litter of pigs, it. is lucky, and denotes 
a. successful journey.*’ It should seem that 
.swine appearing in sight, in travelling, 
w as an omen of good luck. 

Sow-Day. Sec Orkneys, 

Sowens.- Eden, in his “ State of the 
Poor,” vol. i. p. 300, in a note, tells us : 
“ f{oi)ert Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman, 
mcfitions sowens as part of tho rural 
feast which concludes the merriment of 
his countrymen on 1 1 allow-e’on. Sowens, 
with butter i?istea<l of milk, is not only tho 
HiiUow-c‘en supper, hut tlio Cliristnias and 


ubhi.sh, w'hioh lighted among the booths = New'-yoar’s-day’s bieakfast, in iiiatiy parts 
the fair. On this (xicasion ono life : of Scotland.” The Burns here montioMed 


1 ' 

in 

seems o^en to have been lost. Suhser|uent- 
ly tho site wa,s lemovixl to the Mint in 
iSoulhwark, ami the procoe<lings were 
linally suppressed in 1763, not without 
some ditHculty, for Mr, .Ho mile says ((piot- 
iug tho Annnal .Hcyisier) “ After many 


was tho same, w'liom we now' rc'gard as a 
Pool, as well as a. Ploughman. 

Span-Counter.- 'I'hi.s is mentioned 
as a yoiilhful sport in “ Tlie First part of 
King llec ry V I.” 1591 : “( Vuh*. But dew^st 
tl'ou heare Slalford tolMlie King, that for 
futile attempts the High CVmstahle with j his fatliers sake, in w hose i inio hoyos plaide 
100 petty constabh?s wont to Sutfolk Place j at spaM.ne>eouuU;r with French Crownes, 
(Mint district), and pulled the booths ; I am content that hoe shall he king ns 
down.” j long as ho lines.” 'I'liis occurs with a 

Mr. Tlalliw'on, in his notes to fiiulns j dilleroncc in Henry VI. Part ii. Act. iv, 
Oovofitrim,” 1811, has (pioted an extract j ^e. 2, as Die play i.s now printed: yet in 
from a showman’s bill of the seventeenth i either case tlie> stakes seem impossibly high 
century, preserved in Harl. M8., 5031, j for youthfid gauiesters. 
wheio it states tliat, “ At Craavley’s sliow" 
at the (loldeu Lion, near St. George’s 
Cliurch, during tho time of Soutlnvark- 
Fair, will he presented the whole story 
of the old creation of tho world, or Para^ 
dice Lost, yet newly reviv’d with the 
ad<lition of Noah’s (loud.” 'two of these. 

I>iecos are no longer known; hiit in 1602 
George Bayley was licenced to exhibit a 
sluuv calhyl Nonh's Flood; and probably 
the Cyi'nlion of (hr World was the same as 
tho spectacle exhibited at Bartholornew'ks 
Fair, and alluded to under the title of 
The WorUVs Grrutyon in Wii and Vrof- 
Icry, IOB‘2, See ITa/Jitt’s Manual of Old 
Plays, 1892, pp. 5-1, 107. 

Gay, iF^ his fable of the “Two Monkeys,” 
thus de.scribes Southwark Fair . 

“The tumbler whirlos the Hip-flap ! 
round. 

AVith sommersels he shakes the ground ; 

• ho cord beneath the dancer springs; 


Mr. Halliwcll-Phillipp.s n()iic(?s a pas- 
sage in Dr. Foiiuan’s Diary, where it js 
said that Forman used to play at this 
about 1570, with his companion and bed- 
fellow', Henry Gird. 8trutt says that this 
is like marbles, - except that counters are 
ii.schI in it. Cornp. Nares, Gl. 1859, 819. 

Speech of Animals, Birds, 
and Flowers. — The theory of a lan- 
guage intelligible among wdiat are usually 
iegard(.H:l as dumb or inarticulate creatures 
or things is of groat antiquity, and was 
known to the Greek dramatists from the 
M>-ca)ltMl yFvsopiafi r.pF)iognos, a.s it became 
to the nifxlorn poets of different counifries, 
wdio have used the common privilege of 
iriterpreti»g Die vocal utterances of ani- 
mals aiwJ Ibirds and the supposed signi- 
ficance oi floral types. In Baldwin’s 
Tieimre th}' Cal, originally printed before 
1570, the author makes his feline hero 
betray the secrolip of Popish priests and 
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the abuses prevalent in Society, and the 
Argument before the book acciuaints us, 
that the King’s Pltyers were then re- 
hearsing a play of ^Es(}p\s Crow, where 
the majority of the actors were birds. 
Hazlitt’s F ref (Id's, ^ DeOicaiions and 

Bplstlrs, 1874, pp. G9-/0. At a much later | 
<latc- in IGoo -Thomas Fuller pnxluccHl \ 
his Sprerh of JVnds and of Flowers; and j 
the Lanouaiic of Flowers is a familiar work i 
of popular reforetice. TFe poets have used ! 
this theoiy. 

SpellSt- Cotta very sensibly observes : 
“If there be any gtjod oi* use unto the 
liealth by spels, they have that prerogative 
by accident, aJid by iho power and vertue 
of faiicie. If faricie then bo tlio foundation 
whereupon bnildoth tlio gocxl of spels, 
spels must, needs be as fancios are, uiicer- 
taine and vaino : so must also, by con- 
sorjuOTico, bo tlieir use and lielpt?, and no 
lesso all they that trust unto them.” He 
olsewlicu’o asks: “ Hou' can religion or 
reasc)]! suiror nion that: aie not voyd of 
both, to give such inpiions crodito unto 
an insignificant and sensele.sso rnurnbling 
of idle wokIs, contrary to reason, without 
president of any tiuly wise or learnerl, 
and justly suspected of all sensible mont” 
citing Fern el. “ De Ahd. Her. Caii.sis:” 

‘I ?Scripta, V(‘rfni, Annuli, (Muiractcres, 
Signa. nifiil valent ad pi*oHig«nn<los jiior- 
bf^s, si nulla superir)r Polestas diviiia vel 
M agica accosserit.” Diseorrrie, p. 

r>0, (.^)Mip. Sorcery, ir/tc//c/7//7., eVro. 

Spelly-Co^t* Allan llamsay ex- 

plains Spelly Coat to be “one of those 
frighiifnl spectres the ignorant pcoj:)Io are 
ten‘ili<Ml at, am.l tell us strange stories of ; 
that they are cloMied A\ith a coat of shells, 
wliich niiike a horrid ratling; that i hoy’ll 
be sure to <ie.stroy <uio, if lie gets not a 
running water Ijotwoeu liim and it. It 
dares not ine<l<l]e vitli a woman witli 
•child.” Foems, 1721, p. 227. 

Spice.- Kr. rspree, a jot, bit, small 
portion, or least inixture. Thus Caxton, 
in the .l//rro/' of the World, cap, i, lias: 

“ Gmls bfuinle is all pure without ony 
espece of Fvyll,” Ocntl. Mag., September, 

Spider. It is vulgarly thought un- 

lucky to kill spider.s. It would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that this has been ijivoutetl 
to support the Scotish proverb that “ Dirt 
bodies Luck:” it is how'ever certain that 
this notion serves, in many instances, 
aiyong the vulgar as an apology for the 
laziness of liousewives in not destroying 
their cobwebs. It has rather been trans- 
Tiiitte<l from the magicians of ancient 
Rome, by W’hom, according to Pliny’s 
“Natural History,” presag ;s and prog- 
nostications were made from their manner 
of weaving their webs. 


Defoe tells us that, in his time, it was 
deemo<l a sign that a man woukl veceivt 
money, if a little spider, or uioney -spidor 
fell upon his clothes {Ihnicini (.'nrephel, 
1752, (>0.) ; and Park, in a MS. note to his 
copy of ilourno and Drnml, immii uis the 
.same belief as existing in the last 
century. Uilhert AVhite ex])lains 1 he real 
nature of the gossamer as fo! low’s : 
“ Strange and superstitious as the notions 
about the gossamor were formerly, no 
body in tlie.se <lays doulds l)ut that Iho^j are 
the real pro<! notion of .small spiders, which 
swarm in the fields in fine weatlier in 
Autumn, and have the power (jf shooting 
, out webs from their tails, so a.s to render 
I themselves buoyant, and liglitcr than 
i air.” Sidlfonie, p. 91. 

Spinny-VVye.r— .Is ilie name of a 
! ganm among children at Ntnvcastlc-upon- 
; Tyne. I suspi'ct this is nearly tlie same 
; wdtli “llirle ami Sock.” “I spye, i.s the 
! ii.sual exclamation at ii cliiklish game 
= called ‘ Hie, spy, liie.’ ” 

; Spirits. -Ckunp. Ghosts, ]\tu(ile, Sor- 
\ eery, Arc. In “The iiiifaincd Uctracta- 
i tion of Fraunces Cox, which lie uttered 
1 at the pillery in Chepesydo and elsewhere, 

I accordyng io tlio Counsels cominaiin<le- 
i mont. Anno lodl, 25th June,” lie says, 

I “that from a child he began to practise the 
I most <livelish ami .super.sticious knowledge 
I of nccromancie and invocations of .spiritos, 
j and ciirioii.s astnilogy. He now utterly 
i renounces and forsakes all .such divelish 
.sciences, wberi>in the name of God is most 
horribly ahmsed, and society or pact w'ith 
wickc<l spirits most detestably practi.sed, 
as neci-omancie, goomancie, and tliat cu- 
rious part of astrology wherein is con- 
t.'iimxl the calculating of nativities or 
casting of n.ativities, with all other the 
like irnigikes.” 

•Spirits that give disturbance by knock- 
ing arc no iiov<dtios. Thus Oshorue, 
speaking of unh.appy inaiTiages, says; '' It 
must nee^is render their sleejie unquiet, 
that have one of those cadds or farniliarB 
.still knocking oA’Cr their pillow.” Advice 
io a Son, 1G5(>, p. 38. Moi’esin trace.s to 
its origin the popular supcr.stitiou, re- 
lative to the coming again, as it is 
commonly called, or walking (if .spirits, 
and speaks of it as an idea which the 
Roiiian Catholics borrowed from the 
heathen Roirians. Ho (piotes Manilius, 
Ovid (in his “ Metamorp]io.se.s ”), and 
Alexander ab Alexandro. Fa pains, 1594, 
p. 11. From the subsequent pa.ssage in 
“Hamlet” the walking of spirits seems 
to have been enjoined by way of penance ; 

“I Sim thy father’s spirit, 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the 
night ; 

And for the day confin’d to fast in fires 

MU 
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Till the foul crimes done in my days of 
Nature 

Arc burnt and purg’d auay.”' 

The following was coinnitinioiitcd to Air. 
Brand by a gcnl Ionian, to whom it had 
been relatCM.1 by a sen captain of the poit 
of Nowcast le upon lyno. “ His cook,” 
he said, “ clianctd to die on their passage 
hornewaid. This honest fellow, having 
had one of his legs a little shorter than 
the^other, used to walk in that way wliich 
our vulgar idiom calls ‘ witli an up and 
down.’ A few nights after his bexly had 
been coinmirjod to the iJeep, our captain 
was ahujnod by his inato witli an account 
that the lajok was walking before the ship, 
and that all hands wore upon tleck to sec 
him. The captain, after an oath or two 
for Jiaring been disturbed, ordered them 
to let him alone, and try which, tlio ship 
or he, should get first to Newcastle. But, 
turning out on furtlier importunity, he 
honestly confo.s.se<l that he had like to have 
caught the contagion, and on se<?ing some- 
thing move ill a way so familiar to that 
which an old friend used, and withal, hav- 
ing a cap on so like that which he wuis wont 
to wear, verily tlioiiglit there was more in 
the report tlian he was at first willing to 
believe. A general panic diffused itself. 
Ho ordered the ship to ho steered towards 
the object, but not a man w’ould rnov'e the 
helm ! Compollod to ilo this himself, be 
fouiul, on Ji nearer approach, that the 
ridiculous cause of all their terror was 
part of a main top, the remains of some 
wreck, floating bofoi-e them, linless lie 
had vontnrod to make this near approach 
to the supposed gliost, the tale of the walk- 
ing cook had long been in the mouths, and 
excited the fears of many honest and very 
brave folhnvs in the NVapping of New- 
castle upon 'ryne.” 

Bamsay mentions, as common in Scot- 
land, the vulgar notion Mint a gho.st will 
not be laid to rest till some priest speak 
to it, and get account of what disturbs it : 

“ For w’oll wo w’at it is his ghaist 

AVow , wad some folk that can do’t best 

8peak til’t, and hear wiiat it confosfc : 

To send a waml’ring Saul to rest 
’Tis a good doerl 
Arnang tlie dead.” 

Poems, 1721, p. 27. Hr. Johnson, in hi.s 
description of the Boiler of Buchan, in 
Scotland, pU^asaritly tolls us: “ If I hud 
any malice against a walking spirit, in- 
atead of laying him in tlio Red Sea, I 
won d condemn him to reside in the Bullar 
of Buchan.” 

Mr. Jasper Wootl, who was Vicar of 
Bodmin, in Corinrall, from 1679 to 1716, 
and whose monnrncnt is still to bo seen 
in the churchyard, laboured for many 


j'oars of his life under the impression 
that ho was haunted by evil spirits, who 
laid him under thefpower of witchcraft. 
.Vn account ( 3 f this extraordinary ca.se was 
publisheil at Kxeter in 1711(1, and is ro- 
printe<l in Sir John# Alaclean’s IJistory of 
fhr Deoucry of Triitu Minor, 1873, A 
coxiy of the original, two folio leaves, is 
in the British. Museum. Ifazlitt’s BihL 
Cn!l, i, 4()7. Tliere is a passage in the 
“ Spectator,” w'horo In? introiluces the 
girls in his neighbourhood, and liis land- 
lady’.s daughters, telling stories of sxiirits 
and apjmritions ; how’ they stood pale as 
ashes, at the foot of the bed, and walked 
over churchyards by inoonliglit : of their 
being conjured to the Bed Sea, Ac, Ho 
ohserve.s tliat ‘'one spirit rais.CMl another, 
and, at the end of every story, the whole 
company clo.sfd their ranks and crowded 
about the fire.” 

Martin, speaking of 1 be AVestorn Islands 
of Scotland, says: “ Thoi-e wore spirits 
also that appeared in I bo shape of w'l.imoii, 
horses, swine, cults, aiul some lilce fiery 
balls, which would follow nioii in the 
fielils: but thoio have been but few" in- 
stances of these for forty years past. 

“Those spirits used to form sounds in 
the air, resembling those of a liari). pipe, 
crowing of a cock, and of the grinding of 
querns: and sometimes they tlirice heard 
voices in the air by night, singing Irish 
songs: the words of whicli songs some of 
niy acq uninlance .still retain. One of 
them resembled tlie voice of a woman who 
had died some time before, and the song 
relatcKl io her slate in the other world. 
Those acconnis I had from pei-soiis of as 
great integrity as any are in Iho world.” 
Home, in Ids Dutyhis, writes : 

“ In such a })hico a,s thi.s, at such an 
hour, 

If an cost ry can be in anglit believ’d, 

De.sconding spirits have conveiskl with 
man. 

And told the .secrets of the world un- 
known.” 

. In the “Museum Tradescantianum,” 1660, 

I p. 42, 'ivo find an “Indian Conjurer’s 
' Rattle, wherewith he calls up spirits.” 

The aborigincvs of Australia, when can- 
nibalism prevailed, removing the rete 
museorum below the cuticle of the scalded 
carcass of a captive or settler found that 
the body of the victim became white, and 
hence formed the notion tnafc Europeans 
were their own dead relatives returned 
from the ofJier world. Inman’s Ancient 
Faiths, 187(>, p. 72. 

Splttin.5*.~ Spittle among the an- 
cients was < steemed a charm against all 
kinds of fascination : so Theocritus (in 
Creech’s translation:) 
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Thric© on my breast T spit to guard me i CallVl from the amiile or the 
safe i ; bellowes, 

From fascinating •liinvis. i To clap a well-wrought sh.oce (for mere 

j then pay) 

And thus Tersius upon tnc cust<;m of j Vpon a. stubboimo naggo of (hillowuy : 
nurses spitting upon (^lihlron : ! Qy vnback’d Ion net, or a hlaundors 


Bee how old Bekliiins expialieius make: 

To atoiio llx.' gods the bantliiig up they 
take ; 

IJis lips are wot with luslrnl spitile, 
til i IS 

^J’hey think to luake the go<l.s pro- 
pitious. 

Delrio menfious that some think the pas- 
sage in Tibullus is to l>e roferied to this. 
JJ'iaq. Maijird, p. Jh)l : 

Hiinc poor, hunc .Juvenis, turha circuin- 
stelit a rota, 

Dospuit: in iiu>lles, et sibi (piisque sinus. 

AVr'/y. lib. J, Ehuf. 2. 

This custom of nurses of lustrating the 
chihlren by spittle,” says Seward, 

was one of the ceremonies use<l on 


mare, 

Time at 111© forgo stand snuding of the 
ay re ; 

Tl.v^ swartliy smith spits in liis bnek- 
thorno fisl , , 

And bids liis man In ing out tlio fiue-foM 
twist. 

-Hazlilt^s ed. p. 1 lO. 

In a very curious tnu-t, it is said : ” Oi'O 
of his I Ni Ill’s) guardians tlieing fortiihd 
with an <.>ld (^liarni) marches cross-kggCMl, 
spitting tlirco times. Fast, Soiitli, V\est, 
and afterwards prv>lers his vallor t > a. 
I catechising othce. In tlie name of (hsi, 
j (pioth he, what art thou? wiience dost 
I thou come?” Ac., seeing something ihafc 
lie supposed to be a gliost. fjfc nf a 
Sfil urtvol Vrpivf^ c.fiUt J ldo7. 


the .Dies Xoiaiiialis, ilio day the child ; 
was named : .so that: there can be ^ 
no. doubt of the Papists deriving ' 
this custom from the heathen iiurso.s ’ 
ami grand-inoMiers. They have indeed i 
christened it, as it were, by hinging in j 
sumo .scriptural oxpres.sion.s ; but then tlioy j 
have carrie<l it to a inoro filthy extrava- 
gance by daubing it on tdie nostrils of 
adults as well as of childreuA^ 

Slierklan, the translator of Per.siu.s, re- 
marks: “ Pill ta roll and Macrobius .make 
the day.s of In.stration of infants thus: 

* The 8tli day for girls, and the 0th for | 
boys. Gregory iNazianzcn calls this festi- | 
val ’Ot'Ojaas*r>/gta because uxmu one of 
those days the child was nanuKl. The old 
grandmother or aunt moved around in a 
circle, and rubboil the child’s forehead 
wdth spittle, and that with lier rniddlo 
finger, to pi*o, serve it from witchcraft. Jt 
is to this foolish custom Bt. Athanasius 


Pope Pius rX. {1810-78) wa.s .said to have 
tlie evil eye, and when he blessed people, 
.some ivould avert their faces, and .spit, 
to avoid the .spell. 

The boys in the North of h’n gland n.s(?4l 
to liave a cirstom amongst Ihemselves of 
spitting their faith (or, as lliey call it, 
“tlioir sauT), w-hou reijuiied to make as- 
.soveratious iii matters which they thouglit 
of consequence. In combinations of die 
collier.s, Ac., about Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
for the pnrpo.se of raising their w'.'iges, 
tlioy are said to .spit upon a .stone together, 
by W'ay of cementing their confedeiacy. 
Hence the popular .saying, ivheu poisons 
are of the same party, or agree in senti- 
ment, that ” they spit upon the samo 
stone.” 

Loviuus Lemnius lolls us: ” Divers e\- 
periment.s .shenv wdiat pow'er ainl quality 
there is in man’s fasting spittle, when ho 
hath neither eat nor <lrunk before the use 


alludes, when he calls the heresy of ATon- <>f it : for it cures all tetters, itch, scabs, 
tamis and Priscilla ypaiov Trrro-para.” I)nshes, and creeping .sores: and if vono- 

Spitting, according to Pliny, w as super- *nou.s jittle beasts have fa.stene<l on any 
stitioiisly observed in averting w’itchcraft P*P’t ot tlie bcxly, a.s liorMot.s, beetles, Idad.s, 
and in giving a shrewder blow to an J^piders, and such like, that by their 
enemy. Its virtue in the former re.spect can.s© tumours and great pains 

is mentione<l as an old superstition by ; innammations, do but rub the places 
Alexander ab Ale.xnndro. The following ''ith tasting spittle, and all tho.ve effect.s 
is in ” Plain© Perceval! the Peace Afaker gone and dispersed. Since tlie 

of England” (circa 1589), .signat. d 2:— Ovalities and effects of spittle come from 
“Nay no further Atartin thou maist spit humours, (for out of them it is drawn 
in that hole, for I’ll come no more there.” I faculty of Naliire, a.s fire draws 

Browne in hi.s Pastorals, 1613-14, de.scribes <listilled water from hoarbs) the reason 
a scene at the forgo, where tl 3 smith is be easily understood why spittle 

shoeing the horse, s broiiglit to hi ii,*spitting should do such strange things, and destroy 
in his hand a.s a preliminary c remonial • ^9*”® creatures.” Secret Miracles of 

. . 1658, p, 164. But this idea had 

As when a smith andks man (lam© vul- been advance^i by Pliny. Sir Thomas 
can fellowes) ^ Browne leaves it undecided whether the 
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fastiTig Rpittl© of man be poison unto 
snakes and vipers, as experience hatli 
made us doubt. A namesake this 
writer, speaking of lust, says, Kewell 
also must bee A\illidr;iwne from tiiis fire, 
fasting spittle must kill lliis serpent.” 
Browne's Map of the Microcosme.j liktS, 
sign. B 8 rr.rso. 

In Pennant’s time, it seems that the 
Welsh used eominoiily to spit at the name 
of^tlie ilevil. and >sinite tlioir breasts at 
that of JiKlas. Tn North Wales, and very 
probably elsewlioi-e, it is very usual among 
all classes of yieople to spit after smelling 
a bad <xl(nir, in order to prevent infection 
or oMior ('(msequenees. Brand thonglit 
that the practice among boxers of spitting 
on thoii* hands before commencing oper- 
ations fiad its origin in this idea ; but the 
.snT>po,sit ion appears probloinalical enough. 
Inexporiouced and undisciplined oarsmen 
follow the same custom, under tlie 
erroneous ijupi’ossion that it relieves the 
rising blisters; ami indeed it is common 
among all classes in the lower ranks of 
society, as a fancied mode of seen ring a 
tiglifcr grasp of an object. Fisliwomen 
generally spit upon their hansel for goo<l 
hick, (troso mentions tliis as a common j 
practice among the lower class of buck- j 
sters, pcKlIars, and dealers in fruit or | 
fish, on receiving the price of the : 
first gomls they sell. Of the handsel I 
Misson ohsej’ves as ftdlows : ‘‘A woman I 
that gfK:‘s itnjcli to market told me t’other 
day, tliat tlic butcher W'omon of London, 
those that sell fowls, butter, eggs, i^c., 
and in general most 1 lades-people, Inu’e a j 
oartic'ular estomii for what they call a 
haiid.sel ; that is to say, the first money 
they receive in the morning; (liey kiss it, 
spit upon it, and put- it in a pocket by 
itself.” ’I’orpit upon cattle was considered 
a safeguaixl against witchcraft; and in 
iScotlaiid formerly it was the practice, 
l.K'foro a newly-droppcil calf received any | 
nourishment, to put a piece of cowMlung ! 
into its month as a preservative against 
malignant influences. Sfat. Ace. xvi. 122, 
Parish of Killearn, co. Stirling. 

Delrio, wlio ])OTrrays the manners and 
ideas of the continent, mentions that upon 
those liairs whicii come out of the head 
in combing, tliey spit thrice before they 1 
throw them away. TJlsq. Matj. lib, vi, < 

. I 

It is related by the Arabians that when i 
Hassan the grandson of Mahomet was i 
born, he spit in his mouth. Mungo Park, 
in his Travels, speaking of the Mnndin- 
gocs, says: A child is named when it 
IS seven or eight days old. The ceremony 
r^nnmences hy shaving the infanVs head* 
Ihe priest after a prayer in which he 
solicits the blessing of God upon the child 
and all the company, wliispers a few 


sentences in the child’s ear, and spits 
three times in his face, after w'hich, pro- 
nouncing his namefhloud, lie returns the 
child to his mother.” Mungo Park notices 
that the negroes sjiat throe times on a 
stone bud on the ground as a security for 
a priKsperous journey. 

Splayed Bitch, it was formerly a 
superstition that certain persons had^ the 
power of transforming them solves into 
aniinals, pcrticnlai ly hares, and that noth- 
ing could catch sucli except a splayed 
bitcli. 

Spook. — A spectre, originally a Dutch 
word : it occurs in connoeiion with an 
incident in the history of the Plumptoms. 
Plnmpion Conr.spoin/cnrr. 1839. 

Sports. — Many of the diversions 
practised hy our foixdhtlw.^rs and fore- 
inotliers and hamied <lo\\ u to us with 
greater fidelity, iierlmps, than any otlier 
sort of heirloom, Avere current among (lie 
nations of antiquity ; and it may bo useful 
to suggest to the ukkIoim) klnglish rojwler 
that be should collate Avhnt ho finds in 
this and other cognate sources of infor- 
mation with the tliird chapter of Mr. St. 
John’.s Mfnniers and ('iistoniH of Aveunt 
(! reeve, 18-12. Comp. 

Spurn-Point. — 1’his sport, Avhich 
.seems to have boon a ^losciiption of nine- 
pin.s, is thus referral to in a ballad of the 
‘‘Common Cries of London,” by W. 
Turner, published about/ .1600; 

‘‘ Como, let us leaA'e thi.s boyes play, 

.And bile priltle prat, 

.And let u.s go to nine bolo.s, 

To spurn-point, or to ciit.” 

Randolph also mentions it in his Conceited 
Vvdler, 1(330. 

Squalling: nr Squoiling: Cock- 

throw'ing. Halliiveli in v. 

Squirrcl-Huntin^:.— A Derbyshire 
custom among men and boys, tiie Mon- 
day after the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber, when the wakes are held. See 
HalUwoll in v. 

Stal botes or Stabotes. Fislier- 
boats, apparently those plying or Avorking 
Avitbin the liberties of the I'oiAer of Lou- 
don, which in 1304 wore (diarged with a 
yearly payment in aid of tlic maintenaiico 
of the Chapel in the Tower. Bell, Isotices, 
1877, p. 3. 

Stalking: -horse. -- A real or 
fictitious lior.se used to screon a fowler 
from the game. See FI alii well in v? 

Standing: at the Creed. —This 
originally I fonue<l a sort of adjunct or 
outgroA\»',h|of tlio practice of standing up 
at certsu 11 {portions of the religious service, 
sAvord in %n<l, to be prepared to defend 
the cause of the true faith. It is related 
in A Help to DwcoursCf first printed in 
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1619, that “It is a custom in Poland, 
that when in the chijrches the Gospel is 
reading, the nobility yind gentry of that 
country draw out their swords, to signify 
that they aro ready to <let'end the same, 
if any dare to oppugn it/^ 

An ohl writer, speaking of a proud 
woiniin, says : “ ^^lioo likes standing at the 
Creed, not been, use the Church connnands 
it, but because her gay cloallios are more 
spectable.’^ Jlrowtui’s 1/op of the ^fiero- 
cosrne, H 2. And in the Tunes 

Anatomised, 1647, by ’'I'homas Ford, is the 
following: “Like that notorious pick- 
pocket, that whilst /according to the cus- 
tome) every one held up their hands at 
rehearsing the Creed, he by a <]evico had 
a false haTui, which lie hold nj) like the 
rest, wdiilst his ti iu; one was sale in other 
mens pockets.'* 

Sta.rig:. 'rhere u.se<l formerly to he a 
kind of ignominious procession, in the 
North of Fngland, called “ Piding the 
Starig,*’ when, as the Glossary to Douglas’s 
Virgil /T71()) infoiins us, one is nuulo to 
ride on a polo for liis neigh liour’s wife’s 
fault. 

The wonl staiig, sjvvs Day, is .still iiscsl 
in some (alleges in Canibri<lge : to stang 
scholars in Christ Jiias-tiuio being to cause 
them to rhlo on a, colt-statf or pole for 

mi.ssing chapel. It is derived from the. - p , , , , 

Lsbuidic Stan,}'!, Iiasta. “ Stauug Ehor,n- | 
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with the most diro imprecations against 
the person who was thoiiglit r o deserve this 
punishment; JsL Nidstog. Tie v.ho was 
subjected to this ilishonour was called 
Niding, to which the Fnglidi woi<l in- 
famous most nearly corresponds ; for ho 
could not make oath in any cause. Tiu^ 
celebrated Islandic bard, FgiM Skallagrim, 
having perfornuMl this Iromondous cero- 
mony at the expense of Erie Dloddox, 
King of Noinva.v, ^vho, as lie supposed, 
liiul highly injuro<] him, I'h’ic soon ai*tcr 
becanio hated lo^^ all, and ^\as obliged to 
fly from his <loininions. 4'li.o foJ'Jii of im- 
precation is (pu)terl by Callendar. 

There is tho folhnving passage on this 
suhjoct in tho “Ciistumo of Yorkshire,” 
IBl I, whore a plate illustrates the “Diding 
of the Stang:” “ 4'his anciojit provincial 
custom i.s still oc'casionaily ohserve<l in 
some parts of Yoiksiiiie, thougii hy no 
moans so freriuently as it was I’ormeiTy. 
ft is no donbl. iiihmdod L) expose and 
ridicule any violent (piarrel between man 
and wife, and more narl iciilaiTy in in- 
stances where I be misilln iiimous hnsband 
has snJFored Iiimsoii' to bo beaten by bis 
virago of a partner. A ca;e of this des- 
cription is hero represented, ami a party 
of hoys, as.suming the «>iTi('o of ^-mblio 
censors, a, re riding tlie sta!ig. 'I’hi.s is a 
pole, ^.supported on tho shoulders of two 


censibus est. Lignum ablongurn. Contus 
bajuloruin.” - //vr/iV'.9. 

Callendar observes, says Jamieson in liis 
Dictionary, tbal. in tin* Norl.b, riding tl»o 
stnng, “ is a niarlv of tlie highest: infamy.” 
“ TIk?> person,” be subj(nns, “ who has been 
tlius treated, seldom rectjvers his hommr 
in the opinion of his neighbours, AYhiui 
they cannot lay hold of tho culprit himself, 
they put some young fellow on the stang, 
or pole, Avho proclaims (fiat it is not on 
his own account ihat he is thus treato<i, 
but on tliat of another xiorson, wdiom lie 
names.” “ 1 am inforirKvl,” Janne.H)n 
adds, “that in Lothian, and perhaps in 
other counti(v:, flio man avIio had de- 
bauched his ueiglihour’s wife was formerly 
forcfxl to lido tlie stajig.” 

In Jlamsay’s Dooms, 1721, .a note 
sjiys ; “Tho riding of the st.arig on 
a woman lliiit hath beat her liusband. 


them is mount tsl, healing an old kettle or 
pan with a stick. Tfo at the same time 
repeals a speech, or what they t»'rm a 
noniiny, wlih'h, For ihe sake of detinliiig 
the whole (jeroinony, is here sul'joiiu'd : 

‘AVith a ran, tan, tan. 

On my ob.l tin can, 

Alr;s. - and iier good man. 

She bang’d him, she liangVI him, 

l’’or spending u penny v.lien lie stood in 
need. 

She up with a tlirco-footc'd st(K)I ; 

Slie .struck him so hajvl, and slie cut so 
deep. 

Till the blocHl rnii down like a now' stuck 
sheep !* ” 

This custom (even in Brand's time,) w\as 
growing into disuse, for at the asM/e.s at 
Durham, in 179J, “ Tliornas .lameson, 
MaLliew' Marrington, Geo. Ball, Jos. 


as 1 liaao described it, by one’s I J^owntreo, Simon Fmmer.son, Boberi D.ar- 


riding up 011 a string, or a long piece of 
wofxl, carried by two otber.s on their 
sluMildcrs, where, like a lioraiild, he pro 


km, and Francos A\'ardell, for violently 
assaulting Nicholas Lowes, of Fisliop 
Wearmouth, and cai rviijg liins 0:1 a dang, 
claim.s the womaids name, and (ho manner | were sentenced to bo impriso’iod ( avo yeans 


of her unnatural action.” 

Tie re we liaa'o evidently the remains of 
a very ancient custom, doubtioJ?s derived 
from Scandinavia. Seren giv. s strymjdirs- 
ten as signifying tlio rod or voddleJiorso. 

The Gotfis wore Avont to erect Avliat they ! AVright. and Fairhol 
called Nidstaeng, or t^ie pole of infamy, i hvm^ ISIfl, p. “>4-(h 


j in Durham Goal, and find Mir-jt ic.s fur their 
* go'ad behaviour for three ye^u':-;.” In 
Gloucestershire and olsewliero in Fiiglan<l 
this was called “a Skimmington.” q.v. 
See farther partienkirs of the slang in 
s A rcha oloaical At- 
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Statute of Merchants.— The 

Statute ‘‘De Memitoribus ’’ passe<l 11 
Edward 1. at x\ctoii Burnel iu a parlia- 
ment hold at Shrewsbury. Parry, 52. 

Steal y-C Both es. "A boy’s game. 
See H alii well in v. 

Stephen’s Day, St.~(Dec. 26). 

In tho “ Gent Ionian’s 5l.agaziiic ” for May, 
1811, it is said t{> have boon ciistoniaiy 
to distrihule goose-pios (i.e. Cliri.stinas 
pasties niado with goose), on St. Stephen’s 
i)ay, amojig tiie poorer j>eople in parts of 
Yorkshire, aiMl of those Avhieli were bakwl 
for this occasion to rosorve one till Candle- 
mas. In ‘‘ .V(»les and Queries” for Deo. 
1859, Mr. J. Gmigh NiolioLs prinie<l a 
curious lotto- frujn lloboj*t Hoyrioke, 
Aldornian of Lfdoosto!', to Sir AVilliani 
Hoyrioko, of AVoo<l-.st rwt , London, hivS 
brother, and nude of tho pejot, dated from 
Loic-ostor, 2 Jan. 161:1-15. Here the ivri ter 
refers to tlie custom of holding np hands 
and spoons at a Christ; mas iuorry-rnaking 
iu roiuo.'iihrancc of tluise who were absiuit. 
His words are: A];d the same day (St. 
Steplion’s Day) wo ivcro busy hollding 
np haiKls and spoorie.s to yoAV, oAvt of por- 
rcHlgo ami pyes, to the romembraunce of 
yoAvre gt lyherality of friite and spioo, 
wliic'h (rod send yoAV long lylfe to oonty- 
iiow, ft»r of that day aao have not Tnys.sed 
anny St. Stoyen this 47 yea re to luivo a.s 
Piauy gaiJ'tes'l as niy lioAvse wooihl Imlhl, 
.1 thank (iod for yt.” In a letter written 
on tho following SI'. Steplioii’sday (Dec. 
26 , 1615) tlie AAOiUiy ahlormaii again 
touches on this mivv forgotten usage of 
ho]<ling up the hands and spoons for 
friends at a ^listance. 

Bis’iop I fall say.s : “On St, Stephen’s 
Day hh^ssiiigs are implored upon pas- 
tures.” 'riieie i.s a proAerb, wliidi is ex- 
pressive of the gre-at doings:, ns Ave say, 
or goori e.iting at this festive time: 

“Blessed he St. Stephen 

’Ihere’.s no fast upon liis fwen.” 

1 take it to have been nothing more than 
one of tliose )iieaiiing]e,s.s jingles, Avhich 
occur ill old charms arul suijerstilions 
rhymes, wlnh-h is mentioned by Aubrey 
nnrler this liead. fie ohserAes : “When 
the bread Avas }>ut into the oven, they 
prayed to God ami Saint Stephen to send 
them a just batch and an eveii,” 

Among Die I'hnns, upon vSt. Stephen’s 
Day, a piece of money or a. bit of silver 
must ho thrown into the trough out of 
wliicli tlie liorses drink, by every one that 
wishes to prosper. Comp. BlooiTP orients. 

Steward of the Royal House- 
hold. On tlie deposition of ICdward IT. 
in 1H27 Sir Thomas Bhniiil, hoklor of this 
office, broke his stalf, whereby hA.s func- 
tions determined, and ipso facto , all 


members of tlie household AVere discharged. 
This formality may have been usual under 
similar ciI•cams^ancf^s ; but, so far as I am 
cawaro, it i.s not on record. Green states 
that it was cust omary at the demise of the 
Crown. lUstorii of f ha Enq'Ush Fcophj 
1881, i, 392. 

Stirrup-Cup. - The drink offered to 
a guest <leparting on hursehack from a 
house. Comp. JhUU 'nKx (V/.d. 

Stirrup-Verse. In “ Batt imon 
Balt,” hy .lohn SjAoe<l, 1694, we find a 
notice of Avhat is called Stirrup Ahorse at 
the grave, p. 12 : 

“Must Megg, the wife of Batt, age<i 
ciglitio 

Deceas’d Novomla'r liiirtecnth, seventy 
throe. 

Be ca.st, like comimm du.■^^, into the pit, 

AVithout one line of morunmmtal Avit? 

One death’s liead <listjcli, or mortality- 
staff 

AVith .sense cnougl: foi’ church-yard 
eA)ila]di? 

No stii-i’up -verse at p;ra\ e before .she gor' 

Batt <loe.s not n.se to part at tavern so.” 

Stir-up Sunday. I' ruju the com- 

mencing Avojvls of tho C’ollect for tlie day, 
the twenty-tirst Sunday a.rt('r Trinity is 
calle<l hy schoolboys aiul girls by tins name. 
It is tlio Inst Suinlay umu lly hefore the 
holklny.s. Tho young fulbs occasiomally 
indulge in the follotvjng ratlior profane 
j)arody : 

“Stir up. AAO Ix'Seccii Iheo', 

’I'he pudding iu the pot, 

Anfl Avlioii AAO get h('me, 

AVeTl eat it all liot !” 

Stobball-PISLy. Sec llalliAvcll in v. 

Stocking:, Flinging: the. In the 

“ British A])olio,” it i.s said, that this 
ceremony aj’O.se from a desire on the part 
of tlie comj>any to impi-ess mi the wedded 
couple tliat “ill or welt, tiu: act was all 
their <»aa n.” I n a“Si7ig-Song on (.4arinda’.s 
AWldiug,” is an accoinit of this cere- 
mony : 

“ This clutter ore, (ffarinda. lay 

Half'lKMlJed, like the peeping day 
Behind Olimpus* oaj) ; 

AVfuTes at her head each tAvitt’ring girle 

The fatal stocking giiiidv did whirlo 
'I'o knoAv tho lucky hap.” 

Fletcher’s 7?./; Ol io .\rc)oiivin, 1650, p. 230. 

So in “Folly in Print,” 16(57, in tho des- 
cription of a Avedding, Ave reiul ; 

“But .stij tlie stockings are to throw, 

Some tfiivw too high, and some too low, 

Thcreks nVnc could liit the mark,” &c. 

j Flinging tlic >Stocking is thus mentioned 
• in a scarce old birik, “The sack posset 
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must be oaten and the stockiujy; Hung, to 
see who can first hit the bridegroom on the 
nose.” Went (■nunti 'y Clothier Undone hy 
•a Pearocky p. 05. 

In the •* Progress of Matrimony,” 1733, 
as anollier desorijitioii ; ! 

Then come all the younger folk in, j 
With ceremony tiirovv the stocking; 
Backwaixl o’er head in turn they toss’d 

in sack-piisset they had lost it, 

Th’ intent of Hinging tinis tlie hose, 

Is to Jiil him or iier the nose; 

Who hits the inaik tlius o’er left ' 
slioiihler, | 

Must imu-ricd ho, ere twelve inonfhs ; 

ohlei’. I 

Donealion tlnis and Py! i;]!a threw | 

Behiml tlioni stones, u lienee Mankind ; 
grow!” : 

Again, in The Couni ly Wedding,” 1735 ; : 

“ Bid 1 he lasses and la<l.s to the merry • 
brown liowl. 

While rasiuMs uf bacon sindl samdvo on i 
the co:d ; 

Then (logo r and Di'iilgol, and itohin and i 
\au, 

Jlit 'em oiieh the no>:e with, the* hose 
U you can.” 

In the “ Fifteen Comforts of Marriage.” I 
p. t'i), the custom is vo]) resented a. little ; 
differently, “tine of the young holies, in- ; 
.stead of throwing tin? stocking at. the 
bride, tlings it full in the liason (which helil 
the .sac.’lc pos.iet.)” So, in a little volume j 
pririt(;<l in t lie IHfh century: “The men i 
take the hiide’.s .stockings, and the women | 
those of the bridegroom; tliey tium sent i 
themselves at the hod’s feet, and throw ! 
the siockings o^■er th<>ir heads, and wlion- | 
over one liils (lie owner of them, it i.s i 
lookfHl u]>oM as an mnen tlnit the person | 
will 1)0 marricvl in. a short time; ami ■ 
tliongh this ceremony is looked U])on a.s ; 
mere play and foolery, new mai'riagos are j 
often ocrrasioncHl by sncli accidents.” ; 

Throwing the stocking has not been ' 
omitted in “ 'Fhe Collier’s Wedding.” i 

“The stocking thrown, the company ! 

gone, I 

And Tom ami Jenny both alone.” 

Mi.s:son, in his Travels, tells us of tliis ; 
custom, that, the young men took the ; 
bride’s stocking, :iih 1 the gir].s those of the | 
bridegroom : each of whom, sitting at i 
the foot of the bed, threw tlie stocking i 
-over their heaths, endeavouring to make \ 
it fall noon that of the bride, or her i 
■snouso: if the bridegrooms stockings, j 
thrown by the girls, fell un m the bride- ! 
groom’s head, it was a si£n tlnifc they ; 
themselves w^ould soor* be married : and a j 


siiiiilar ppigno-stic was taken from the 
falling of the bride hs stocking, thrown 
by the young men. 

Stocks.— Comp. Halliwcll in v. The 
olde.st representation of the sto< 1..^ i.s eri- 
grayod by Strutt (v»j1. ii., pla.rr\ 1.) from 
an illumination in a twoliih-i-entiiry MS. 
of llio Psalter in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambri<lge. Mr. Wriglit, in his 
Arriia:o(o(ji( (U All) nut ip. 102), gives a cut 
copityi from Camille Honnard'.s work on 
the costume of the thirurcnih, iViurtconth, 
ami fifteenth centuries, who took it from 
a miniature in a MS. of I ..ivy, supposed 
to have been executcyl about the year 
1380, now in the Ambrosian Lihrary, 
Milan. Tliis cut 1 notv jeproduce. The 



olfeiulor, it will he seen, is confined only by 
the right leg, and thoiigli a chair is placed 
hehiiid him, it docs not a^ipear that ho 
could possibly .sit thnn). TIk' other figure 
is evidenUy a .spodator inockijig and iu- 
.sulting him. A nti(fntir)/^ July 18-85. 

It is .stated that in 1 Henry fV. i Ml 0-1 1) 
the .stocks hetween (’ornhill ami the Poul- 
try were commenced, and tlmt the struc- 
ture w\as completed in tlie year foliowiiig, 
A (’hrnnhle. of [.(rndtui, 1827, p. !i3. They 
wore usually knowji as the Poult ly .Stocks, 
ami proscrvefl their old ])«).sition down to 
the time of Fli/aheth. 

The stock.s are the “ encliantryl woollen 
oo.st ” of Ifndibnis^ where I he prisoner 
rejoices in the inability of ibe authorities 
to put his mind in the .same ignoble 
durance. In Cor many, according to a 
(\ivving in soapstone hy Diiror, a padloek 
on the lip.s wa.s sometime.''' an ad<litional 
penalty, perlmns in the ea.'?o of u scold. 
Conn fry Life, 1897. p. 511. 

A gardener named Jaekson, wlio was in 
the emplovmont of a relative of the Editor, 
merit iontyl that . when be w as a hoy about 
1835, be wms nut into the stocks at Putney 
in Surrey. They used to be? kept, he said, 
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in tho clinrchvatxl. Wright quotes a pas- j dubious Gildas, and who is more or jess ^ 
sage from the LcmU Mercury of April 14, j copied by Gainnir, Wacc, aiul the Gaulish 

Hi/-,®.-. • « . .1 . . 1 • cji ■ r ...... +.hi> 


18U0, inforiniiig us that a notorious 8un- 
day gambler, one John Ganibles of Stan- 
ningloy, was sentencetl to sit in the stocks 
six hours, but escaptnl ami on returning 
to the locality uiKler"\vent tho punishment. 
Dorn . M a niters and SenUm ciits, 18(>2, p. 


Liizainon, we are iiilf)rriio{l that under the- 
advice of Morliii the successor of Vor- 
tigern, Aurelius Ai|ibrosius, sent a ship 
to Ireland, whore on a mount aiu calle<l 
Kiila rails, supposed to be the Curragh of ; 
Kildare, there were cortaiu wonderful 


343. * i'ho present writer observed stocks j stones, which were of mystical character 


in Cornwall in one or two outlying places 
as late as ISf)."). 

Cotrnfru Life above cited engraves re- 
presentations of the stocks at Odiham in 
Hampshire ami Utford in Northampton- 
shij-e, ami reiers to others still or very 
recovilly oxistiug at AVallingford, Neiv- 
bury, ami llevorley. 

Stoncheng:e. See Stones ^lost. 

Stone, London.— “London Stone,’’ 
says King, “ preservtHl with such re- j 
verenlial cave through so many ages, j 
ami now having its top incastKl within ' 
another stone, in Cannon Ht reel , was • 
plainly <loomcHl a record of tho highest j 
antiquity, of some still more im- j 
portiiut kind ; though ive are at present | 
luiacquaintoil with tho original intent and j 
purport for which it w’as pIaoe<l. It is ; 
fixed, at present, close under tlio south j 
wail of St, Swit hill’s Church; but was; 
forrnei ly a little nearer the chancel, facing j 
the same i)lace; whicli sccmus to prove i 
its liaving had some more antient and 1 
peculiar designation than that of having | 
been a Komaii milliary; even if it ever j 
were used f(U’ tliat purpose aftenvards. 
It was fixed deep in the ground; 
and is mentioned so early as the 
time of K I hoi stall, King of the West 
Saxons, without any particular reference 
to its having hocn considered as a Roman 
Miliiarv stone.” M luiimcnia Antlqva, i, 
117. 

It appears that Sir Cliristophcr AVron, 
in consideration of the depth and 
largene,ss of its foundation, was convinced 
tliat it must have been some more con- 
si<]fM*ablo inomiment than a miliary 

t ho 


and of medicinal virtue. It is farther 

E retendfvl that those were shippe<l to Kng- 
ind, ami placfxl on Salisbury Plain, where 
the remains of them yet exist. The place 
of worship or burial tliiis foi’med liad 
ami has parallels elsewhere in I'liiglaiid, 
in tho Isles of Scotland, in flritlany, tSc., 
and the form seems to follow that in A oguo- 
among tho ancient Jews. The trea- 
sure thus atsiuircd Avas beneticial in 
a variety of aspects. 'I’lioy were 
capable of healing those who bat lied in 
tho water impregnatod with tliem, of 
curing Avonnds, ami so forth; iui‘l wo 
loam that the original name of Sinnehengo 
was .<1*11 iugo or the Place of the Sick. 

The wdiolo of this account is nothing moro 
than a fabulous tra<iition ; the sole uotice- 
ahlo point seems to bo that the materials 
employed in ortHiting tho monument are 
not uniform and or<^ (perhaps designedly) 
unhewn, hut of diiTerent sorts of sandstono 
and greenstone as if \ ho structure bad ty'eu 
of gradual formation, riowii to the sixtii. 
century, wdicu it was prohaldy comjileted. 
At the same time, thoro is an indication 
that a certain amount of faith was at 
some remote epoch reposed in these stones, 
ami such a superstition may have tended 
to intlnonco their removal from their ori- 
ginal positions and partial <.lisappearanco. 
I do not IvTioAV what amount of rolianco 
is to be placed on tlu' idea tliat our Saxon 
rulers, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity gradually ronce<le<l the aiioient 
pagan burial places for use as Christia.n 
I cemeteries, and. on my theory tliat Stoue- 
i hongc was one of these converted places, 
i the locality having bwu originally a place 
of .sacrifice to idols ami of interment of the 


.stone. Vare.nlalia , p. 2().j. In mv : ^ i c 

time of Quoou Kli/'abeth the Stone ! J ho ongin an.] not i,|uit,y of Stone- 


was made a sort: of bill-posting medium. 
In Lasquil und Marfnnns, 158t), sign. 
i>. 3 re I SO, we j*ead : “ Set up this 

bill at London Stone. Let it bo doono 
sollemnly, witli <hom and trumpet, and 
looke you advance my cullours on the top 
of tho steeple right over against it.” Also : 
“If it please them tlieso dark wiritor 


bongo ami similar remains form a question 
of great ditliculty, Avhich even Lergus.son 
doe.s not profess to have .settled. Yet 
that wriler and other inodorn aiithoritk-'S 
on the subject have done much to dissipate 
the errors and absurdities of their pre- 
<lecossors. linde Stone Monuments, 1872, 
passim. Hoe also AVrighl’s Wandering^ of 


nights, lo .sticko uppe their jjapers Aippon | Antifiiianj, 1^51, p. D1 ri seqq. 
Loudon Stone.” There are some curious | Stones in Scotland and tnO 


observations Avith regaixl to t}ii.s stone in 
the “ (Icnilcmau’s Alagazine,” vol. xlii., p. 
12(). See also Permantks “ London,” p. 4. 

Stones. -In the seiiii-mylhical narra- 
tive of Geo if rev of Monmouth, who 
followod the yet more legendary and 


Island Of the Stone of SconC;, 
King observes: “ TJio famou.s Stone of 
Scone, fornu rly in Scotland, on which the 
Kings of Kifi^land and Scotland are still 
crowned, though n^w removed to West- 
minster, and inclosed in a chair of wood. 
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is yet well known to have been an anticnt 
Stone of Kecord, a'Kl in Ovst solemn de- 
signation, even long# before it was first 
place<l at Scone.” Mwn, Ant, i, 118. 
Buchanan tells us il formerly stoo<l in 
Argyleshiro; and that King Kenneth, in 
the ninth century, transferred it thence 
to Scone, and inclosed it in a wooden chair. 
It was believed by some to have been 
tliat which Jacob iise<l for a pillow, and 
to have travelled into Scotland from Ire- 
land and from Spain. But, whatever may 
be thought of such a tradition, it 
is clear enough that before the time of 
Kenneth, that is before 834, it had l)een 
placfxl simply an<l plainly as a stone of 
great import and of great notoriety in 
Argyleshiro, and on account of the ro- 
ve ronco paid to it was removed hy 
Kenneth. A ciirions investigation of the 
history of this stunc may bo seen in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” vnl. ii, p. 452; 
vol. iii, p. 23. 

Mon.siour Jorovin, wbo was in England 
in the time of Cluirles II., saw it, and 
thus <loscrilies it : “Jacob’s Stone, wheroon 
he rested his lieiul when he had the vision 
of the angels a.scending arid dc.seendiiig 
from heaven to oaitli on a long ladder. 
This stono is like marble, of a blui.sh colour, 
it may bo about a foot n,n<l a half in 
breadth, ami is (-)!iclo.seil in a chair, on 
which the Kings of England .are seatwl 
at their Corona lion ; wherefore to do 
honour to strangers who come to see it, 
they cause them to sit <jown on it.” 
Antlq. Ptrpnionf, iv, 5(i5. 

“There is a largo slcnio nboiit nine or 
ten feet liigh, and fo«ir broa<l, placo<l irp- 
right in a plain, in the i.slo of North 
Ronaldshay ; but no tradition is preservcfl 
concerning it, whether erecteil in memory 
of any signal event, or for the purpose 
of ailminislering justice, or for religious 
worship. The writer of tbi.s (the parish 
priest) has seen fifty of the inhabitants 
€asseml)lod there, on the first day of the 
year, am.l dancing with moon-light, with 
no other music than their own .singing.” 
Statist, dcr, of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 486. 
Vallancoy says: “In the Highlands of 
Scotland a largo chrystal, of a figure some- 
what oval, was kept by the priests to work 
charms by ; water pouroil upon it at this 
day, is given to cattle again.st diseases: 
the.so stones are now preserved by the 
oldest and most superstitious in tlio coim- 
trf (Shaive). They were once common in 
Ireland.” ColUctanca^ xiii, 17. In the 
“ Statiwstical Account of Scotland,” wo 
read: “The inhabitants can 90 W laugh 
at the superstition and credulity of their 
ancestors, wdio, it is said, could swallow 
down the absurd nonsense o/ ‘ a Boon to 
Shearers,' i.e. reaper^, being turned into 
large grey stones, on account of their 


kemping, i.c. striving. These stones, 
about twenty years ago, after being 
blasted with gunpowder, were uso<i in 
building the farm-houses then erecting 
near the spot, which hud formerly been 
part of a common.” xii, 303, par. of 
Mourwald, co. Dumfries. This and tlu> 
following extracts refer to the close of the 
18th century. 

.Again, the Minister of Un.st in iShotlar.d 
says : “ A custom fonriei’ly prevaile<l' for 
persons to throw three stones, as a tribute 
to the source of the salubrious waters, 
when they first approach a copious spring, 
calle<l Yelaburn, or Hiclahiirn (the Burn 
of Health ‘in fhat neiglibourluuKl.’) A 
considerable pile has thus been rai.se<l. 
But the reputation of the spring begins 
to decline, aTui the .^uper.stitiou.s offering 
is now no longer so religiously paid.” 
V. 185. 

Speaking of Eludila Chimn, ATartin 
says: “there is a c.ha])cl in the Isle, de- 
dicated to St. Coliiuibao . It has an altar 
in the East end, and, tluM'oin, a bliio stone 
of a round form on it, \vhit4j is always 
moist. It is an onlinary custom, when 
any of the fisheimon are detained in this 
Isle by contrary Avinds, to Ava>h tlio blue 
stone with water all rouTi<l, exiiectirig 
thereby to procure a favourable win<l.” 
“ And so great is the regard they have 
for tin's .stone, th;it tliey swear decisive 
oaths upon it.’' Western Islands of Scr.t- 
landj 166. 

The .same author, referring to Iona, says : 
“ There is a .stone erected hoio, coticerning 
which the credulous natives s.ay, that wlio- 
I ever reaches out hi,s arm along the stone 
1 three times in the name of the Fatlier, 
j Son, and Holy Ghost, shall never err in 
I Ksteoring the helm of a vessel.” Speaking 
i (ibid. i>. 59) of the Ishiml Borera, he .says : 
j “There is a .stone in form of a cross, in 
I the Row, oppo.site to St. Mary’s Church, 

! about live foot high: the natives call it 
: tho Water-Cross, lor the jiTilient inlial)i- 
! tarits had a custom of oroctijig this sort 
; of cross to i)rocure rain, and whorj they 
j had got enough, they laid it flat on tho 
; ground: but this cu.storn i.s now disused.” 

: Again, in refeioiicc fo .\i ran, he jnentions 
a green stone, much like a globe in figure, 

I about the bigness of a gf).';::e-<\gg, which 
I for its intrinsic value liad been carefuliy 
i transmit U hI to posterity for .several ages. 

' “The virtue of it is to remove .stitches 
in the side, by laying it close to tb (3 ])lace 
affected. They say if the patient dfxss not 
outlive the distemper, the .stone removes 
out of the be<l of its oAvn accord, and e 
contra. Tho native.s use thi.s stone for 
swearing decisive oath.s upon it. Tlie- 
credulous vulgar believe that if tliis stone* 
is cast among the front of an etiemy, they 
will all run away. Tiro custody of it is. 
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the peculijxr privilege of a family called Creeijiiig through To! men, or perforatetl 

Olan-Cluittoiis, alias Mack-Intosli. (Ihid. stones, was a Odtio ceremony, and 
p. ^25.)” is also pi acticwl in ifio East Indies. Bor- 

Holinshed, speaking of the deatli of lase mentions a stone in the parish of 
King Jolin, says: “And when the King Marden through whicli niany persons have 
suspecUxl them (the pears) to he poisoned crept for pains in theij* hacks and limbs, 
indeed, hy reason that such Y) rot iuus stones and iviany chih,!ren have been drawn for 
as ho had about Inm cast i’oorth a certeine ihe rickets. Two brass pins, ho adds, 
sweat, as it were hewi'aieing the poison/' wore cnjefully lab.l across each other on 
Arc. ('hvonldt', txl. ir^Sr, ii, 33d. Comp, the top edge of this sto’io for oracular 
TuR^/fo/.sv'. liorlase tells us: “ Aiiotlier purposes. Sat . Hist, of ('ornwall^ p. 17{K 
relick of these DnuVl fancies and incan- Brockett says: “ Holy-stoiios, or holed- 
tations is <luuhl:less the custom of sleoY)ing titonos, are liurig f)ji the heads of horses 
on stones, on a imrticular night, in order asacliarjn against diseases such as sweat 
to be cured of lameness.” Antitj. of Cnin- i*' their stalls are supposnl to be cured 
wall, 138. The term Druid or Dni-idind by the apnlication. I have also seen them 
has long sim'O met with cjiialiiied acceix- suspended fn>in tlie tester of a hckl, as 
taiico among ajitiqimries. TJ)e Celts of as plaee<i behind (ho door of a 

Gaul and Britain had their priests, and dwelling-Jionsc, at ached to a key -to pre- 
tliey laa.v have b(H.n.) known as Druids : hut vent in jury frojii witclies.” ih.it these 
not oiily has (ho term been too freely i stones were only efljcacions when tlie hole 
applied, blit t lie functions of these persons i 'vas nat ural, that is, walor-worn or the 
lias been undoubtedly .misuiideistoixl an<l I fruit of some other aiialog.ms agency, 
exa.ggerated. ' j A correspondent of ores and Queries” 

Tbe custom of laying flat stones in our i says: “ I recently observed a 

cliurclies and clinrch-yards over the graves j stone, liaving a natural hole tfirongh 
of the h«*(ler sort of |»eisons, on which are i suspended^ insi<!o a SiiiTnIk fanner's 

inscrilied epitajihs containing tlie name, ! vow-house. I poii on<{uiring of a labourer, 
ago, cliaratder, A’c. of the docea.se<l, has j ^ infonned (his was inlmnled as a 
bvKMi transmitted from v<n’y ancient times, • preveufative of iiiglit-ma i<‘ in tbe cattle, 
as apneavs irom the Avritings of Cicero * informant ( vvlio ev'id<mtly i.>laced gi'eati 
“ do l.egibns,” \i. " ! fnith in its etbcacy), added that a similar 

Some useful information on this topic ; suspended in a l)e(h’‘()om, or a knife 

may he foiind ill hosbniko’s liJ/ici/doixcdm i bihl under (he foot of the bed. 

1813, ch. xvi. I ''as or e«jii:il scivice to (be sleeper, and 

Stones, Holed and Mag^ical.- - i ^baf he bad fiimself freijiiently ina<lo use 

Mr. Fergussoii {Hudr. t^.tonc Monvmrnis, i ^'bis charm.'’ 

1872, Y>p. 1(>1, 3Gh, Ac.) has entered into i Stonc, To Mark with a White, 
some particulars on this very curious and | - lias becni uudorst ood, from classical 
still rather ohscure subject, 'riiero seem to ! times as an <'xpre<sion for commemorating 
liave hcon two <listiiict classes of such | any piece of goo<l fortune nr any lucky 
monumenls: those wliore the perforations • day. Catullus, t'anuliKr IxA'iii, 117. It 
W'ovo due to natmal causes (action of j i^’ ^tdll occasionally iieaid. But, on the 
water, j'-c.) ami thoM:*, wdiore they were ' other hand, ( he vesting-phicc of the guillo- 
executed with tools, like the sculptures Goe at La IBainette, near Paris, Avas, till 
found on so many ancient remains. Mr. j recent (lisapoea ranee for imurove- 
Lukts Ims ongraA’erl two «)r three examples : meiits, inarktHl Avith tve Avhife stones, 
in his }'(,!( s on. ffx: l^rdiistoric J;c7mi7/7,'.v ! StOOl-Ball. 'I'his Avas a game at hall, 
of fhr Chfunirl Island.^, 18S7. .l 7 i/.?- po longer known, where the halls, accord- 

(piarif, xxxii. 33 p, 3(13, Avhere some re|)rc- i^'J^ t'l Dr. .Jolinsoii, Avero <lriA’en from 
sentations of stono.s with perforations in : stool to stool. I’nor Bobin introduces it 
them, .many c.f ancient date, and found in ' i''G‘ his Almanack for 1710, so that John- 
harrows or graves, arc given. The cus- ; ^on may liavo been Avell acijiiaintod with 
tom apnea r.s to Imvo been common to all ; its (•haracter, supposing it to have been 
parts of the Avorhl, and these objects AA’ere much played then : 

doubtless treated as amulets. Shells were ' Noav rnilk-maids pails are deckt with 
also employed ; and all kinds of linmaii ; floAvers, 

utensils occur aa ith tin’s familiar feature— ; And men begin to drink in boAA*ers, * 
even an oxecutiouer’.s axe. Comp. Kiiufs The mackai‘els come up in shoals. 

Evil, Unnhfs, ('harms and Sfonrs. To fill the mouths of hungry souls; 

The larger of these arclueological objects I Swx>et sdlabubs, and lip-lov’d tansey, 

could not have been pierced from the same ' For Wflliam is prepared by Nancy, 

motive as coins, for suspension round (lie i Much time is Avasled noAv aAvay, 

.neck nr from a chain ; they w'ore doubtless : At riigeondioles ami nine-pin play, 

m treated on symbolical and religious ' AVhilst lion-nail Dick, and simp’ring 

j?roun<ls. I Frances • 
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Trip it away in country dances ; 

At stool-ball and at barloy-break, 
Wherewith they; harmless pastime 
make/' * 

It is mentioiiwl in llie Old inary Visi- 
tation for the Archdeaconry of Iriiilf’olk for 
1638," and in Toif^uham Court, by T. 
Nabhes, piil>!islied in the same year, 
Stickwell says: ‘‘ At stoole ball I have a 
Norili-west stripling shall dealo with ever 
a boy in the Strand.” In l^ewis’s “ Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Eloquence,” lie says, 
that the Puritans wore not allowe<l to play 
even at stool-ball for a 'ransoy. The fol- 
lowing is in IJold'.s “ Wit a Sporting,” 
1657, p. 74. 

“ ,StooJ Toll. 

At stool ball, Lucia, let us play 
For sjigar, cakes, and uiiio; 

Or for a Tausey let us pay, 

4'he loss 1)0 tliiiic (;r mine. 

If thou, my dear, a. winner be 
At tnindliiig of the ball, 

I'lie wager thou sbalt liave, and me, 
And my misfoitunos all.” 

Poor Kobin, in bis Almanack for 1677, in 
his “ Observat ions on Faster Monday and 
Tuesday,” says : 

“ Young men a?id maids, 

Now vei-y brisk, 

At barley-break and 
Stool-ball frisk.” 

Stool of Repentance. A writer 
in the Mo<;or.inc for 1732 

jsays ; The Stool of Pepeiilaiu'e is an ec- 
clesiastical ejigino of popish extraction, 
foi' the punisluiient of toriiication an<l 
other immorajitie.s, whereby tiie <lelin- 
quent piibliciy takes sliame to himself, and 
receives a solemn reijrimand from the 
Ministei’ of t he Parish.” Llount finds it 
ealltnl “ le (logiiig Stole.” Me says it was 
in use even in the Saxon lime, when it 
ivas calle<l t ctabins-rcole, and doscriho<l 
to be “ Call led la in <pia rixosa^ mulieres 
Bedentes aqnis (lemergohantiir.” ft was 
punishment inflicte<l also antiently uiion 
brewers and bakers i ransgressing the law. 
We seem bore to have a type of the CucJ:- 
imj tStooL q.v. 

Stop-Ball. I’his game i.s inentiuned, 
hut not described, in the Gtiiilcrnaiis 
Compainon, 167(), p. 136. 

Stot or Great Tuesday.- This is 
the first Tiies<lay after the 27th of October. 
“On Miis day,” observes the author of 
the “Dialect of Craven,” 1828. “a fair 
is held at l^ettle (on the Hibble, sixty miles 
from \"ork,l for the sale ( [ suprAise as the 
name implies) of stots or bullocks, itc. 
It is very probable, that this fair is allmled 
to in lionry Lord Clifford^/ ‘ Household 
Book,’ ill iolU ; ‘ Sold lt[em] of lames 


f of John Scotte yow-fllocke this yeve, be- 
j sides the tytho xi : y’ of ix score lames 
I drawen and soIIcmI for vitk a poce som 
: payable at the greto Tewsday next.’ ” 

j Stow-Grecn Fair. Presumably 

i the fair hold at SfowmarkoL, SiiH'ulk, to 
j which the first Earl of Bristol refers in 
j his Diary umler lvi92 June 17. For 
! the cliost of drawers bought at Stow- 
I Green Fair, .€L 17. 6.” 

: Strang’er. -A person belonging to 
! another parisb. So the jiuet Messinger 
! is de.scribed in the rogi.stej* of St. Saviour’s 
I Southwark, in March. J63S-1) umler this 
' nppollaiion for the reason given, ami .simi- 
! larly John Aubrey the antiipiary iu that 
I of St. Mary Magd.a]en, Oxford, iu 1697, 
j Aubrey’s Misallonic.'i, 1857, xiv. 

Stra.n;^er. A fungous parcel about 
; the wick of a. cam lie, so calloil, becau.se it 
: was supposed to <leuote the arrival of one 
I from that ((iiarter nearest ilie f)l>ject. ’I'he 
■ name is also givxni to a piiM-e of floating 
! leaf in a tea-cup. Among the (lreek.s this 
i description of omens was .judged by the 
! manner in which the flame aseemlod. 

Stratford-on-Avon Runaway 
j IVIop. Stratfor<l-o!i Avon still has what 
1 is called a “runaway” mop or fair, the 
j object of which is to enable those wdio 
i were ongage<l at the first, mop, and who 
I have run away from their situations, to 
: 1)0 jMMMJgaged. Domestic and farm ser- 
i vants claim tliis privilege according to 
j emstoni, if they are dissatisfietl witli their 
; situations, ami, on the other hand, em- 
: ployers exerci.'o the right of sninmary 
i dismissal within the prescribed time. 

! It is, however, a declining custom. Three 
i pig.s wore roasted w’ln;le in the s.l roots at 
I the last, which was recordej. 

j Streckln^. Anglo-Saxon rtjjecan, 

! ('.rfrndric. .V sti'Oeking hoanl is that on 
wJiich llicy stretch out ami compose tlie 
limbs of tlie dea<l hodv, somtUiim's called a 
slraightenl!)'.: board. Sec Diirandus 
“Rationale,” pp. 22L5. Dnrandus 
j gives a pretty exact: account of some 
I of the cei'c-monics used at layitig out 
j the bwly, as they wcjo in the last 
• c’cnturv. and are, Lu* tlio mo^-it pa?'t, 
j still practised iji ll»c North of England, 
j where the laying out is calk'd st reeking. 

I Mo mentions tiie closing of the eyes and 
I lips, the decent wa.diing, dressing, and 
j Avrapping up in a winding sheet, or linen 
I shroud : of Avhich shroud Piuntcufius in his 
i “ llymnus shI Fxequi.as Ih'fiincti” tlius 
I speaks in Poauinont’s translation : 

! “The customo is to snread abroad 

YVhite linens, grac’d with splendour 
j pure.” 

! In Copley’s “ AVits, Fits, and Fancies,” 
j 1595, is the following, alluding to tho 
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practice of laying out, or st reeking the 
body : “One said to a little child, whose 
father died that rnorning, and was layd 
out in a cofrin in the kitchen, Alas! my 
prety child, t-hy father is now in heaven : 
the child answered, Nay, that he is not: 
for he is yet in the kitchen/^ i 

Stricklor. Holme observes: “The! 
stricklcr is a thing tliat goes along with | 
the nieasino, whi<;]i is a 'straight board : 
witlr a stall'e fixed i?i the side, to dra»v j 
over corn in measiiroing, Uiat it exceed ! 
not llio height of the measure. Which 
measuroing is iernuxl Wood and^Wood.^’ 
Acodemy of A rmonj, 10S8, p. 337. ^ 

8haw, speaking of some provincialisms 
of the soutli (»f Staifordshire respecting ; 
measures, <juantilies, I'cc. c^c, says: | 
“Strike is now the same thing with! 
bushel, thongli formerly two strikes were ! 
rockonerl to a hnshel : for, the old custom 
having heeii to measure up grain in a half- 
busliel measure?, each time of striking off 
was (leomed a strike, and thus two strikes 
made f)ne bushel: hut this is now become 
obsolete, bushel measures being in use; 
or if a half bushel he used, it is doemefl 
a half-strike: at pn?.sent theroforo strike 
and bushel tire synonymous terms. The 
grosser articles are hetipwi; but grain is 
stricken off with tlio strait edge of a strip 
of hoard, called a striekloss : tliis level 
measure of grain is here provincially 
terme<l strike and striekless,^’ Staff orfT 
shire.y ii, part 1, p. 207, 

Stroke-bias. - A Kojitisli sport. 
See n alii well in v. I 

Stroking. See an account of Mr. 
Valentino Groatrake.^’ stroking for 
different disoi'ders, in the “Gent. Mag.“ 
for Jan. 1770, and comp, Uazlitt’.s Bihl. 
Coll, i, 11)0, ii, 257. 1'his stroking seems 
to have been the prototype of onr motlern 
massage. 

Stumbling. - Cicero i J)irinafion(* , 
ii, 40) has advert od to this superstition, 
and Moulin ( l utr.'?, p. 218) declares (as 
usual, without assigning any reason) that I 
it i.s ominous to .stumble at the threshokl. ; 
Bishop Hall's “ Superstitions Man,'^ if ] 
ho stumbled at the tliroshold, “ feared a j 
miscliief," and Gaule prononuces that it 
was bad luck to stumble at tbo outset of 
any undertaking. Mayasl romancers 
Posed p. 181, 

That you may never stiunble at your 
going out in the morning, is found among 
the omens deprecated in Barten Holiday's 
“Marriage of the Arts," 1G18, sign. K 
verso. Melton classes among omens a man 
stumbling in the morning as soon as he 
goes out of doors, and a horse stunibliiig 
en the highway. Astrolonaster, 1021), p. 
43. The superstition • that it w'as un- 
fortunate to stumble at a grave is noticed 
by Bhakespear : 


“ How oft to-night ^ 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves. ^ 

and by Braithwaite ^n his Character of a 
Jealous Man among, his Whimzies, 1031. 
The idea is by no means extinct. 

AVo gather from Ck)Mgreve'.s “ Love for 
Ijove," wliere in tlio character of Old 
Foresight he so forcibly an<l Avittily 
satirizes superstition, that to stumble in 
going <loAvn stairs is lield to be a bad omen, 
it is lucky, says Grose, to tumble up 
stairs; pi'obably tliis is a jocular obser- 
vation, moaning it was lucky the party 
did not tumble <Ioavu stairs. 

Poor Robin ridicules the snx)er.stitious 
charms to avert ill luck in stumbling: 
“All those, who walking the streets,, 
stumble in a stick or .stf)ne, and Avhen they 
are past it, turn hack again to .spurn or 
kick tlio stone they stumble at, are liablo 
to turn students in (Jnatam College; and 
upon a<lmittjinco to have a coat put upon 
liirn, with a cap, a bauble, and other orna- 
ments belonging to hi.s dt^gree." AU 
manacle for lG9o. 

Sturbridgro Fair. Thi.s is also 

kiioAvii a.s St. Aiulry’s Fair, and it is said 
that the word tawdry takes its origin 
from tlie llimsy goods which Avere offere<l 
for sale at tliis place an etymology for 
Avhich t am not going to youcli any move 
than for tliat whicli e.\p1ains Stourbridge 
itself to signify St. Andry's Bridge. ^ In 
a .satirical pam|)hlet, publisli<Hi in 17(0, 
it is called Stir-Bitrh Fair, a name which, 
apart from any double meaning, may be a 
development from the corrupt ff>r.m Styrr- 
hygye^ which occurs in a histoiical docu- 
ment as earlv as 1558. In An Historical 
.Account of fttuihridge, Bury, and other 
Fairs, printed at Carnhrklgo ahciut 1750, 
it i.s said, on the autlmr ity of KuMor, tViat 
a Kendal clotliier casuaily wetted his cloth 
in the Stur on the ea.st of CanduaMge, on 
his Avay to London, and offered it at 
Stnrbridge for sale, obtaining for it even 
in its damagofl .state a good price. 'Ibis 
cirouni- tance <lroAV others to tlie .spot, and 
constituted the foundation of Avliat became 
the greatest fair in Fngland, and the 
Kendal men long exercised the right of 
choosing one of tlieir number to be chief 
factor, before wliom a sword Avas carried 
in UKK'k solemnity doAvn to the time of 
the Civil War. 

FiVelyn mentions that, Avhon in August, 
1()54, he Avas on the roof of King’s College,. 
Cambridge, he could descry the folks pre- 
paring to set up their teut.s and booths at 
the fair. 

The faijr u.sed to be kept near the littlo 
I brook St 11 re in a large corufieki, lialf 
I a mile east of Barnwell, extending 
I from the i'?vor Cam towards the road 
I for about half a mile square betAveeii 
I Chesterton and Cambridge, The booths 
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were placed in rows, like streets, and were 
known as Cheapside, Ac. and were filled 
with coffee-houses, taverns, eating-houses, 
music houses, &c. ^'he company was of 
course most inis<roIhv»eoub, and inclu<lod 
it inerant players an</ womcMi of ill-repute. 
Some g(K>:Js were brought from Atlier- 
ston Kail-, and sold htu'o for the supply 
of Essex, Suffolk, arnl Norfolk. Enulantrs 
Go zrt (.('■('}% 1751, in v. 

'riie fiekJ on which the Fair was ht'ld, 
was to be cleare<l of its crop by the 24th 
of August, 01 * the builders of the booths 
wei'O at liberty to trample it under foot, 
jukI if the booths aiul other erections were 
not rem(;v<Ml by Old Michaelmas Day at 
noon, the fanner eoiihl outer, and destroy 
whatever lie found in the way of obstacles 
to his operations. 

The simps or bootlrs/^ it is said in the 
An:<mnl, “ are built in regular rows like 
streets, having each their name : as (liar- 
lick Tlow, Ironmongers Row*, (/ook Row, 
and RookseU(}rs Row ; this last has been 
fur several years ])ast deserted by men 
eniineut in that trade. 'J'lus area was 
formerly diviMod ijito many stre<ff.s, wdiicli 
were ealled (’ornhill, Cheapside, the Poul- 
try, . . Uislorifol Account, pp. 20-1. 
Piaees of bu.siiu?ss of every imaginable ; 
sort were to be fouml, and coff’tMvhonses, j 
restaurants, o\liil)itiou8 of curiosities and i 
woiiders, rope-daiu'ers, coujuiers, and 
even six oi* sovou briiik bouses, w'here re- 
fredimonts of a superior kiml were pro- 
vidwj. There was jilso a dramatic enter- 
tainment licensed only for the time of the 
fair. At the vsoutli end of Garlick Row 
w'.as the Dnddery, ocenuying a space of | 
210 to 300 foot, ami <le<licated to the nso j 
of woollmi-diapers, wholesale tailors, slop- . 
sellers, Ac. ami heioahonts <liviiie service | 
was liold twice a day on tlje Sundays dur- , 
ing tlie fair by tlie minister of narnwoll. i 
I1ie goods on sale at vStiirhridge w*ere j 
chiefly conveyed on pack-horses in early i 
days, and often from great distances, and | 
during the English occupation of parts of j 
France, in the reign of Henry V. and VI. i 
numbers of French tradespeople came over 
here, and sold their corn mo<li ties. 

It is said that Ricliard, Duke of York, 
Avho fell at Wakefield, once spent a dav 
at Sturbridgo Fair, whore a tent of cloth 
of gold was erected for him and his re- 
tinue, and a band of nuisic furnish^l; but 
at Bury Fair the princess Mary, sister of 
Henry ‘VITT., was to be seen every year, 
and had a tent similarly provide<l for her, 
and aftei* tier marriage to the Duke oi 
Suffolk, the latter made Bury tlie scene 
of a yearly tilt, in which he and his noble 
friends took part. " 

The Iliiftorical Account informs us that 
Richai-d TII. sent in 1484 t^wo agents to 
Stu^bridg^^ Fair to a'^cf'»*tain from the 
traders^ how the i:.ihabitants of their 


respective countie.s stood aifoctod to him; 
they purchascxl a vast (luantily of goods, 
and praised their emphiye-; as a most de- 
sirable sovereign for a commercial people. 

The Cry was procla.iiiK*<l at Stnrbridge 
before the commencement of o-.K-h year's 
fair; llii.s recitcHi all tlio conditions on 
wdiich the fair was held, and enumerated 
the various regulations in force for its 
luanagomont, and for the keeping of the 
king's or queou's peace. The docuiQont, 
as it used to be road, is printed a t_ length 
in Gufclj’s '‘Collectanea Chiriosa." 

The University of Cambridge enjoy^ 
certain vestc-il interests in Sturbridg*} Fair 
from an oaily <late. In (he drait of a 
paper prepareil in 1580 by tlie government 
of Queen Elizahefli with a view to the re- 
newal of this and oilier rights lieUl by tlie 
(own ami uiriveisity by proscription, there 
are some inlerosling parliculars, which it 
is unnecessary to i*ei)ro<luce hen', since 
tliey are given at longtii in the “ Egerton 
Papers." 

In the accomits (ho priories of Max- 
toke in Warwickshire, ami of Bicester in 
Dxfoixlsliire, in the time of lietiiy VT., 
the monks appear t<) liave laid in yearly 
stores of various, y<4 coinmori necessaries, 
at the Fair of Slurliridgo, in Cambridge- 
shire, at least one liumlred miles distant 
from either monaslery. 

At Sturbridgo T’’air the authorities at 
Bej'ie’t or Corpus Christi College in the 
fourteenth century are found laying in 
their stock of cloth for the comimm livery 
or Hhtnafuro of the fellows, wdiich was 
ahvays to be uiiifonn hi colour and pat- 
tern, and alsi? for (be dress of the College 
servants. IJ istorji of Co tnliri(J()(\ 

hv Stokes, 1898, p. But altlmugh 

Cambridge was largely siipplicxl witli gocMs 
of all kinds either hence or at Midsummer 
Fair, the store of salt fish for w’inter use 
w*a.s laid in from Lynn Mart or Ely Fair. 
Clark's (\i mhri'.icir, 1.890, p. 112. Of 
coiinso lionsekeepers took a^lvautage of 
this as well as of the other great fail's to 
lay in tlieir stocks of keeping provisions. 

I Tusser says : - 

“ At Bartholomew' tide, or at vSturbridge 
fair. 

Buy that is needful thy house to re- 
pa i r " ; 

hut he also suggests that some local far- 
mers acquirtnl w’ith a commercial view* or 
sent their own produce to tho fair: — 

“ Then sell to thy profit botli butter and 
cheese, 

Who huyeth it sooner the more he shall 
leese," 

In the old tale of the MWer of A bingdon^ 
founded on the Reeve's Tale of Chaucer, 
wo see how the miller’s servant had to 
go overnight in order to execute some 
i commission at the fair for his mistress; if 
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this was not Sturhridge Fair, it was 
another in the vicinity. Proceedings 
commenced, perhaps, at an earTier hour in 
those days, and the first comers were the 
first served. 

Bale mentions ‘Mlie bakers boyes cryo, 
botwixto hys two bread panners in 8tur- 
b ridge fayro : by and beare awaye» steale 
and rn?ine awaye,’* tV'c There is an alin* 
sion to tlio Fair in /V/.s(/nd\s dr.s/A*, 1G04. 

At Stourbridge Fair, book auctions wore 
anciently hokl. Dixon, in his “ Canidia, 
or the Witches,” 1()83, says: 

A fire licking a child’s hair 
Was to be socmj at Shirbridge fair. 
With a lambent Hame, all over a sweat- 
ing ninro.” 

Aiul the same writei* also speaks of - 
“ Woinen-danccrs, puppet-players 
At Bartholomew and Sturbridge fairs.” 


I place. Fleay, ChronieJe History, 1880, p. 
1 146. What a spectacle to have been with 
I our eyes privileged to behold ! 

j Summer Bircl^or Cuckold. The 

I expression occurs int the Scliolo House 
; of Women,” 1511 : 

“ And all to the eml some other knave 
Shall <lnb her husband a summer 
bird— 

in the “ Sack-full of Newes,” 1640, in one 
i of the tales, it is s:uM : “ So the poore man 
! was cruelly beaten, and made a sumiiiers 
I bird nevertheless.” 

j Summering'S.--TUe generic term 

I appHcxl to tho st)ort.s and ceremonies oh- 
i served by our ancestors at Midsunuiior, 
i on St. John’s Eve, cV:c. See Narcs, 1850, 

I in V. 

j Summer Solstice. - See St, 

i John's Evr, and Solstice. 


‘FExpositns Into Cami Fluinina merces, j Sun and Moon.— See Halliwell in 
Divitiasrpie loci, vicosfpie, hoininnmquc j y. Tho Dictionary of Tliomas Thomas, 
lal)f)re.s, 1 liowevor, which that gentloinun quotes in 

Sparsatpie per virides passjin magalia | an edition of 1644, first appeartMl in 1587. 

j Sun-burned.—Where in Much .l.d« 


-~Xun(Jin\i: Stnihrunrnses, 1700. A ! 
haberdasher was in tlio writer’s time re- I 
siding at Cambri<lgo, who had in his I 
possession a liconco to hold a booth thoro. ! 

Some notices of Stonrbri<lg<j or Stur- 
bridge arul Bart holonicw Fairs may bo 
seen in Old EiniJish Jest-hooks, 1864, 
especially in the ricaaant Conceits of Old 
Hobson, 1607, whore s(mie of the amuse- 
ments of both these institutions are il- 
lustratCKl. See an interesting account of 
Stourbridge fair in Mr. Tliorokl Bogors’s 
” History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England,” 1866, vol. i. p. 141-4, and the 
Notes to tlio Dialect Society’s etl. of 
Tusser’s llusbundcy, pp. 205-6, 

Susrar and Water Sunday. 

In some parts of tlie North of Fiiiglaiul 
it has been a custom from time im- 
memorial for huls and lasses of tho neigh- 
bouring villages to collect together at 
springs or rivers on some Sunday in May, 
to drink sugar ami water, where the lasses 
give the treat ; this is calle<l Sugar and 
Water Sunday. "I’hoy afterwards adjourn 
to tho public-house, and the lails return 
the compliment in cakes, ale, punch, &c. 
A vast concourse of both sexes assembles 
for the above purpose at the Giant’s Cave, 
near Eden Hall, in Curnlierland, on the 
third Sunday in May, Gentl, Mag, Ixi, 
991. 

Suit and Service.— See Tomlins, 
Lain I)icf. 1835, v. Suit. In 1602 Shakes- 
pear bought a cottage and garden in 
Chapel Lane, but, owing to liia absence 
from Stratford, as suit and service w’ere 
due to the hwly of the manor, possession 
was reserved till his next visit to his native 


ahovt Nothing, 1600, ii, 1, Beatrice speaks 
of being sun-buriKxl, she evirleritly <loes so 
iu (‘ontradistinctioM to going into the 
world, or settling in life, ami the Bov. 
Joscii'i Hunter has, I consider, most satis- 
factor.ly explained the phrase by pointing 
out that in tiie earlier rituals of the 
Church there was a passage forming part 
of the ofhco for Cliurcliing of Women, 
“So that tho sun shall not burn thee by 
day, nor tho moon by night,” - one now 
omitte<l. A woman, who was sun-burned, 
was, according to this vieiv, one unmarried 
- perhaps not in hope of meeting with a 
husband. Hunter’s New Jllustnitions of 
Shakespear, 1845, i, 251. Tlio expression 
i.s occasionally found in a playful or jocu- 
lar sense, applied to a widow or widower, 
who was said to Ho under the disadvantage 
of being son-hurned. Comp, my Shakes- 
penr: Himself and his Work, 1003, p. 258. 

Sun, Dancing: of the, on Eas- 
ter Day. -'riie custom of rising on 
Easter morning, to see the sun dance, had 
not escaped tho notice of vSir Thomas 
Browne, who observes: “Wo shall not, I 
hope, disparage tho Bosurrcction of onr 
R^eeinor, if we say tliat tho sun doth not 
dance on Easter Day : and though wo 
would willingly assent unto any sympathe- 
tical exultation, yet we cannot conceive 
therein any more than a tropical expr^is- 
sion. Whether any such motion there was 
in that day wherein Christ arise<l, Scrip- 
ture hath* not revealcxl, which hath been 
puiictuaJ. in other records concerning 
solary miracles; and the Areopagite that 
was amazed it the eclipse, took no notice 
of this : and, if metaphorical expressions 
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go so far, we may be bold to affirm, not 
only that one sun daiiceil, but two arose 
timt day; that light appearefl at his 
nativity! and dnrknef« at his doatli, and 
yet a li|fht at both ; foV even that darkness 
was a light unto the (foiitiles, illuminate<l 
by that obscurity. That M was the first 
time the sun set abov<? the horizon. That, 
althougli there were darkness above tlie 
earth, yet there was light beneath, nor dare 
we say that hell was <lark if he wore in it.^’ 

Breton, in his “ Kantasticks,” 1620, 
seems almost to refer seriously to this 
delusion, where ho says of Phistc??- Sunday : 

I conclude it is a day of much delightful- 
nesse ; the Sunnes dancing day, and the 
Earth’s ])oly-(lay.” 'this popular notion 
is allndcd to in Suckling’s liallad : 

‘‘But, Dick, she dances such a way! 

No sun upon an Easter Day 

Is half so fine a sight.” 

I have heaiil of it whtm a hoy, and cannot 
positively say from remembrance, (says 
Brand) whetlier I hare not seen trieil, 
an ingenious rnoiluxl of making an arti- 
ficial sun-dance on Raster Sunday. A 
vessel full of water was set out in the open 
air, ill which the .selected sun swincnl to 
daucv*, from the tremulou.s motion of tlio 
water. Tin’s will remind the cla.ssical 
scholar of a boautiful .simile in the “ Loves 
of Mo<lea and Jason,” in tlio “ Argon an- 
tics ” of Apollon iu.s Bluxlins, where it is 
aptly applie<l to the wavering reflections 
of a love- sick mai<len : 

'HtAidu 6js ris r€ do/iots 4vi iraW^rat aXy\ij 

’'TSotos flai’tiwffa, i€ov ne 

He irov 4v yav\(f ne^vrai’ 7) 5* €i/6a Kai t$'0a 
(Trpo(l>dAiTyi’ rit'da'O'icrai 6i<Taou<ra* 

*ns &c. r 1 , 756 . 

Ed. K. K. r. Bnnick, «Svu. Argent. 17S0. 

“ Uenectod from the sun’s far cooler 

As quiv’riiig beams from tossing water 
play 

(Pour’d by .some maid into her boechen 
bowl) , 

And ceaseless vibrate as the swellings 
roll, 

So heav’d the passioovs, &c.”-~ J. B. 

Sun Worship, - That the Cale- 
donians paid a superstitious respect to the 
sun, as wa.s the practice among many 
other nations, i.s evident, not only by 
the sacrifice at Baltein, but upon many 
other occasions. AVheu a Highlander ivent 
to b*ithe, or to drink waters out of a con- 
secrate<l fountain, ho must always ap- 
proach by going round the place from 
East to West on the South side, , in imi- 
tation of the apparent diurnal motion 
of the sun. This is called in Gaelic going 
round the right or the lucky way. The 
opposite course is the wrong, or the un- 
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! lucky way. And if a person’s moat or drink 
I were to* affect the wind-pipe, or come 
against his breath, they would instantly 
cry out deisheal ! which is an ejaculation, 
praying that it might go by the right; way. 

The Greenlanders at this dsiy keep a 
i Sun Feast at the winter solstice, about 
! Dec. 22, to rejoice at the return of the 
i sun, and the expected renewal of tlio 
' hunting sea.son, itc. which custom (hoy 
= may pos.sibly have learnt of the Nor- 
wegian colony forineidy .sottlo<l in Giwn- 
land. Crantz, Hist, of Greenland, i, ITi). 
See St. Johids Eve. 

Sunday after Marriagre in N. 
Wales.— -‘Mil North Wales,” .says lk>n- 
nant, “ on the Sunday after marriage, the 
company who were at it, come to church, 
i.e. the friends and relations of tlio party 
mako the Tno.st splendid appeaj arice, dis- 
turb tlie church, and strive wlio shall place 
the bride aiul groom in (lie most honour- 
able seat. After service is over, the men, 
with fidler.s before them, go into the ale- 
houses in the town.” 

Sunday Hiring^s in Northum- 
berland &c, - Preparatorily to, and 
I during the harvest in many ngriculiural 
I districts large numbers of labourers, 
chieffy Iri.sh, who had performed (he jour- 
ney as far as posvsihle on foot, were in 
the habit of prescuitiug Ihem.selves for 
employment, aii<l conchHle<l arrangements 
with^ the farmers on Suiulays, perliaps to 
bo in readiness for the next morning ari<l 
week. Tlie person.s so engaged were of 
the lowest class, except such (Cottiers), 
as came from the West of Ireland, who 
were accustomed about a century or less 
ago to migrate annually to England in 
s€>arcli of work, and a].so availe<] themselves 
of this Sunday usage. The process- 
generally la.sted from 2 to G or 7 p.m. 
Vennij Magazine for July, 1838. 

Sunday! Saint. -This saint is 
jocularly introduced into the interlude 
of the Pardiyner and the Frere, 1533, a(> 
tribute<l (perhaps wrongly) to John Hey- 
woo<l. The blessetl arm of vSwoet vSaint 
Sunday is one of the charms against 
diiseaso-s, etc., cited by the worthy Par- 
doner. Mr. Edward Peacock of Bottesford 

Manor, informs the writer : In the 

” Ohurchwar<len.s’ Account Book of 
Louth, Lincolnshire, the following entry 
occurs under the year 1535, “ For a heoke 
of yron to sainct sonday pycturo IJ.” It 
h«as been suggested that Saint Sunday is 
the English form of Saint Dominic. Un- 
less proof can bo given of Uiis, we may 
dismiss it as an unlikely conjecture. The 
Louth churchwar<lons’ accounts have never 
been published, though some extracts have 
seen the light, transcribc<l by a gentleman 
who could read old handwriting very 
imperfectly. I have every intention of 
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’publishing the earlier 5^ears in full, and 
of giving copiijus extracts from those of 
a more rocerit time. I transcribed them 
for that purpose several .vears ago. When- 
ever tlie book appeai\s, 1 shall endeavour 
<0 give all that is known about Saint Sun- 
day in a note on the passage I quote. 

T]ier<3 was in tlie nii<klle of the seven- 
teenth oentuiy a gate at Droglnxla caller! 

“ Saint Sunday’s.” Oliver Cromwell, in 
his letter to William Lenthall, the Speaker 
of the Long Parliament, dateil from Dub- 
lin, 17t h of Septemhor, 16 19, says, “ About 
100 of them (the Royalists) possessed St. 
Peter’s church- steeple ; some the west 
gate, and otliers a strong round tower next 
the gate oalkd St. Sundays.”- Carlyle’s 
CromiviiL e<]. I860, vol. ii. p. ij3. 

Supernaculum . -Ri-and observes ! 
that to drink supernaculum was an ancient | 
custom not only in JOngland, but also in I 
several others parts of Europe, of empty- | 
ing tlie cup or glass, and then pouring I 
the drop or two that remaiiitd at tlie 
bottom upon the person’s nail tliat drank 
it. to show tliat he was no flinclier. “To 
make a pearl 011 your nail ” was a proverb 
d<‘rived lienco ; see J)r ^vi)<:)iuivulo Aruflo- 
rKrn, 1746, p. 8, Ilazlitt’s Prorarbs, 1882. 
in V., and Notes and Qiicvks. 4tli S. i, 
.4(.;0, 559. 

Rut ill a narrative of the visit of a 
King of Spain to Pet worth House in 
Sussex about 1703, it is sai<l : “Ho, the. 
King, eat and drank very heartily, hut 
taste<l no licpiors but his own, whicli wore 

the small <kink water discolounxl by the 

infusion of cinnamon, and the strong red 
and white 'tyrol wine. When he called 
for cither of them, his taster, who is always 
one of the lords of his be<l(.h amber, brings 
the liquor in a little bottle, and covers 
it, or rather hides it with a salver, upon 
which he poui’s out what he tastes, near as 
niucli as what we call a supeiTiaculiim.” 
Sus.^px Arch, C(flL xiv, 15. 

The Chinese are said to have a custom 
'Somewhat similar to our old supernaculum. 
When anyone’s health is proposed, they 
-empty their glasses and then tap them 
in concert with or against the thumb-nail. 

Supernatural Lore. — This is 
classifiable into 1. Primitive Popular 
Reliefs; 2. Real Incidents overlaid or dis- 
torted by creilulity and ignorance; 3. 
Ixigeuds or myths utilizwl for literary 
purposee^ii romance and the drama. The 
.entries within the covers of the present 
Volume relative to these topics are too 
innne rolls to recite; among them are: 
Apparitions, Charms, Divination, Fairies, 
Ghosts, Omens, _ Ordeals, Witchcraft. 

Superstition. — In connection with 
the early belief in supernatural agencies, 
•which the church has naturally fostered, 


I allude to the tales of enchantment which 
exist in our language, and also to two or 
three burlesques on these tales, which were 
composed at a renY>te date. Among the 
latter, “The Eria]* and the Roy,” the 
“Tournament of ffotteuliam,” and the 
“Tale of the Basin,” may he mentioned 
as holding a conspicuous position both on 
account of their curiosity and their in- 
trinsic merit. 

Robert of Rnmne, in his comment on 
the first commandmoiit, in his “ llandlyng 
Synne,” a.d. 1303, has a section against 
witchcraft and belief in omens and 
dreams. He first ^lenoniices necromancy, 
doing sacrifice to the devil, and trying to 
raise the <levil to discover things jiiddeii. 
'.riien he tells people that it i.s also witch- 
craft to malvo a clii)<l look in a sword, a 
basin, in “ t.lunu bo ” or crystal ; to believe 
in the pie’s chattering; it i.s no truth, 
but false believing : 

“ Many bcLuyn yn pj })ye : 

Whan flic comp lowc or bye, 

Chctcryiig, and hap n(> a-fle, 
p.ui icy pey wc fhul liaiu: gelle. 

Manyon trowyn on here wylts; 

And many tynies j*e pye hem ^;ylys.” 

He next warns }ii)S hearers against believ- 
ing in gofxl or ill luck from the people 
they meet when going out to buv or bor- 
row. if they don’t .speed well, tliev curse 
the people they met; but thi.s is the en- 
ticemeut of the devil. Hansel, too, is all 
nonsen.so: Robert believes it not, and 
never w ill : 

“For many haiiyn glaile honcel at pc niorw 

And to hem, or cuyn, comp rnochyl s(n w ; 

And manyon haiiyn yn pe day gnU" noy, 

And 5yl or euyn comp to hem mocliyl ioye.” 

He goe.s nn to proto.st against belief in 
dreams “ for many he nat but gleteryng 
glemys;” discu.sses the six kinds* of 
dreams ; denounces witchcraft again, and 
tells a curious tale of a witch and her 
coAv-siicking bag. Lastly lie, like Bishop 
Pecock in his “ Repressor,” more than a 
Inincjrod years later, protests against be- 
lief ill the three sistens who come before 
a child is born, and shape its destiny to 
evil or to good. 

Henry, speaking of our manners be- 
tween A.D. 1399 and 1485, says; “There 
was not a man then in FiUgland who enter- 
tained the least doubt of the reality of 
sorcery, necromancy, and other diabdiiical ’ 
arts.” Hist, of Gr, Britain, iv, 542. 

Newton of Cheshire enumerates quite 
a number of points, in the form of interro- 
gatories, which w^ere thought to be by more 
than possibility matters of practice or 
opinion inVhe Elizabethan era. His list 
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is edifying ; but I have space only for a \ 
couple of examples within iny immediate | 
subject: — Apothecarie or oyle nmkcr: \ 
Whether they haue £Suporstitiouslie ob- i 
serued or staye^l fir choyso claycs or i 
houres, or any other ceremonious rytcs in ! 
gathering his herbes or other simples for | 
the making of his dronges and receiptes* i 

** Carucrs^ //maers, painters and wiaye- I 
makers. Whether in the making, grauing j 
or painting of any Image or picture eyiher j 
of man or other ertmturo, tliey haue ! 
shewed all the skill and cunning that i 
ptjssibly they could, hoping thereby to j 
bringe men in lone with their worko piece, 
and so to worship it.’’ Tree Tryall and 
Examination of a man's own self, 1586, pp. 
39, 42. 

The following is from Copley’s ‘^Wits, 
Fits, an<l Fancies,” 1595 : A plaine 
country vicar perswaded his parishioners 
in all their troubles and adversities, to 
call vpon G(m 1, and thus lie said : There 
is (dearly boh.nH^<l) a certaino familiar , 
beast, amongst you calhKl a luig, see you 
not how towards a storme or tempest it 
crieth euermore, ourgh, ourgh? So must 
you likewise in all your eminent troubles 
and dangers, say to yonrselnos, Ijourghd, 
Lourghd, holpo nio.” 

Ih’siiop Mall, in Iris Charaefers, 1608, 
speaking of the superstitious man, ob- 
serves that “Old wives and starres are j 
his couns<>lIor.s ; liis night-.spell is his j 
guard, and clianns his physicians. Me 
wears pai acelsian characters for the tooth ! 
ache : aiul a little liollowtHl wax is his j 
antidote for all evits.” Among the ancient j 
Britons, the generality of diseases were \ 
attempted to be cured by charms and \ 
incantations. | 

Melton clas.ses among superstitions I 
the idea, “ That tooth-aches, agues, j 
cramps, and fevers, and many other ! 
diseases, may be heale<l by mumbling a i 
few strange woids over the head of tin? 
diseased.” Astroloqaster. 1620, p. 45. 

The “Spectator,” accounting for the 
rise and progress of ancient superstition, 
tells us, our forefathers looketl upon 
nature with more reverence and horror, 
before the world was enlightened by learn- 
ing and philosophy, and loved to astonish 
themselves witli^ the apprehensions of 
witchcraft, prwligies, charms, and en- 
chantments. There was not a village in 
England that had not a ghost in it. The 
churchyards were all haunted. Every 
coSimon had a circle of fairies belonging 
to it, and there was scarce a shepherd to 
be met with who had not seen a spirit. 
Hence Gay: 

— “ Those tales of vulgar spirifJs, 

Which frighten’d boys relate on winter 
nights, 


How cleanly milkmaids meet the fairy 
train, 

How headless horses drag the clinking 
chain ; 

Night-roaming ghosts by saucer oye-balls 
known, 

The common spectres of each country 
town.” 

In Kirkwall and St. Ola, in Scotland, 
it seems that the inhabitants in the IStli 
century were accustomed to “ make v^uvs 
to this or the other favourite saint, at 
whose chuich or chapel in the place they 
lodge a piece of money, as a reward for 
their protection ; and they imagine that 
if any person steals, or carries off that 
money, ho will instantly fall into the same 
<langer from which they, their pioiis 
offering, had been .so lately delivered.” 
Slat. Arc. vii, 500. 

In Kriskay, Hebrides, the fishermen still 
I refuse to w ear clothes dyed with the lichen 
or crottle found on the rocks, although 
it is used in other cases. They say that 
it comc.s from the rocks, and wuil go back 
there. Ooixlrich-Frcer, Outer Isles, 1902, 
p. 203. 

Speaking of popular notions and what 
he terms “ an old w ife’s dreams,” 

i Montaigne wuites:- Where one scale is 

totally empty, J let the othei* waver under 
old wdvo.s’ dreams; and I think inysolf 
excusable, if I prefer the rnkl number; 
'niursilay rather than Friday : if I had 
rather be the twelfth or fourteenth than 
the thirteenth at table; if T had 
ratlier, on a journey, see a hare run by 
mo than cross my way, an<l lathei- give 
my man my loft foot than my rigid, w'lien 
he comes to put on mv stockings. Essaijs, 
ml. by Vv. 0. Ilazlitt', 1902, iv, 3.>. 

In the Adriatic provinces there seems 
to he a lingering custom of deprecating 
envy toward a cliild, who inay be met by 
a .stranger, and to whom tlio lattei’ says: 
“ Non gli noocia I’invidia.” lion. Alar- 
garet, Coili<?r, Our Home by the Adriativ, 
1886, p. 57. 

Susceptori — A godfathej* or god- 
mother. “ I liad given mo the name of 
my grandfather, my mother’s fiither, who, 
together with a si.ster of Sir Tlionias 
Evelyn of Long Ditton, ami Mr. Comber, 
a near relation of my mother, weio my 
susceptors.” Evelyn’s Diary, ed. 1862, 
i, 4. 

Swa.nf ThOi — “ A<l vada Meandri 
concinit albu.s olor.” — Ovid. It is said 
“ that swans, a little before their death, 
.sing most sw^oetly, of wdiich, notwit lust and^ 
iiig, Pliny thus speaks : ‘ Sw'ans are said 
to sing sweetly before their death, but 
falsely, as I take it, being lod so to think 
by some experiments.’ Nat. Hist. x. 23. 
iElian ricliciiles this belief properly 
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enough ; * That swans are skilful in sing- 
ing is now rife in every man’s motith, 
but, for myself, 1 never heard them sing, 
and X)erc}iance no man else and Scaliger 
to the like purpose writes : ‘ Touching the 
sweet singing of the swan, which with 
Greece, the mother of lies, yoii (Inre to 
publish, I cite you to Inician’s Tribunal, 
there to set ahioiich some new stiiff.’ ” 
-/Rlian, lib. x. c 14. Vaughan’s Brief at , 
Jfisfory, p. 88; Hcaligor’s K re rcita Hones, 
23.^' See also Urowne’s Works by Hazlitt, 
Glossary, v. Swan. 

In Var(!lii’s “ Blazon of Jeiilousic,” 
1G15, Tofte, the translator, tells in a note 
a very different story of a swan. “The 
talc of f lic swan about AVindsor, finding a 
strange cocke with his mate, and how' 
farro lie swam after the other to kill it, : 
ami then, roturning hacke, slew his hen j 
also, (fliis being a certaine truth, & not I 
many veers done vpon this our Thamesl ! 
is so well knowne to. many gentlemen, and I 
to most walerinon of tliis riiier, as it woi*e | 
n(!e*<llesse to vse any more words about the | 
same.” 

Lord Northampton tells us, “ Tt chauu- 
ceth sometimes to thunder about that time 
and season of the yeare when swannos 
hatch their young; and yet no doubt it 
is a paradox of simple men to thinko that 
a sw'anno cannot hatch without a era eke 
of thunder.” Drfrnsalu'c, 1583, Tt 2 
vrrsn. The swans, which are in the habit 
of visiting the Scotish lakes used to be 
regardoil by f ho farmers as prognosticators 
of the woafhor. Sfai. Acv. x. J4. Par. of 
Wick, Oai III ness, 

• Swan-upping fcormptly Itoppiiig,) is 
described and illusl rated by Hone in his 
“ Evory-l)ay Book,” and some papers on 
the subject will bo found in ]Mr. Kompe’s 
“ LosoUW MSS.” 183(). vSeveral books, 
according to a letter prinUxl in tlio latter 
volume, were at one time extant, con- 
taining orders under tliis head, and Hone 
has inserted a reprint of one of these in 
his entertaining Miscellany. Swan-upping 
w'as, among our ancestors, a very 
favourite sport, not un:ittende<l by 
risk; for the birds seldom subTnitte<l to 
the process without a struggle, which 
occasionally cost the captor a ducking. 
The Swan with Two Nicks, a tavern sign, 
h'ls been corruuted into tlie Swan wilh 
Tiro Necks. Comp. General Index to 
Hazlitt’s Bihl. (Ml in v. and B, C, 4th 
Series, in v. 

SwarfT-money. - ^ See Hazlitt’s 
Blount. 1874, p. 202 for a Warwickshire 
memorial custom connocte<l with this, 
which was presumably only the black 
money or derniers rtoirs of foreign origin, 
which long eircnlatod in England, and 
were at length forbidden. Tomlins (Law 
Diet, 1835 in v.) thought the term a cor- 


ruption of warth or guard money, which 
seems scarcely tenable. 

Swines’ Grease*— Langley, in his 
summary of Polydo^ Vergil, (first printed 
in 1516) observes: {“The bry<le anoyiited 
the poostos of the dooros vdtli swynes 
grease, bc(!a.usc she thought by tliat 
j Mieanos to dryvo awniye all misfortune.” 
Pennant, in his “ Tour in Scotland,” ob- 
served a similar class of superstition. 

Swing*. — See Aleritot. 

Swithin, St., Translation of. 
— f.luly 15). ’riic Bov. John Earle, in an 
“'Essay on the Life and Times of St. 
Swithin,” 18t)l, observes: “ Swithini, 
Bishop of Winchester, architect, states- 
man ; during life a chief man in his nation, 
ami after death instalhH.1 as a .saint in 
the calendar, l»iis <lwindled into a myth. 
Swithnn had been 108 years in his humble 
grave, when lie was the cause of a holy-<lay 
in AA^essex. A grand assembly of men and 
women of all degrees, met at AVincliester, 
on the loth of July, 971, to convey 
Swit bun’s stone coffin from without the 
north side to within the cast fmd of the 
church.” 'I'his was the pious work of 
Ethehvold, Swii bun’s follower in the epis- 
copate, and the old churcli of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at AVinche.ster thenceforth 
till the time of Henry Anil, was called 
St. Swithin’s. In Henry’s reign its name 
was again change<l, and it became tlie 
Church of tlie Holy Trinity. Even Mr. 
Earle admits that theie is no contem- 
porary authority for the life of tin's saint, 
ami that the earliest record concerning 
him dates no further hack than a century 
.subsequent In his death. 

'^riie oldest calendar tamtaining St. 
Swithin’s name apyiears to be an Anglo- 
Saxon one altachcHl to a missal in iliti 
public library at Honen, and as.sigTUxl by 
Mr. Earle (»> Hie beginning of tlie olcvonth 
century. Here tlie 2nd July is marked as 
the deposition of the saint, and July 15th 
as Ills translation. Bloinit tells us that 
I St. Swithin was called the weeping St. 

I Swithin, for that, about his feast, Prresepo 
and Aselli, rainy constellations, arise 
cosniically, ami commonly cjinse rain. 

There is jiii absurd superstition, that 
“ If it rain on St. Switliin’s Day, there 
will be rain more or less for fortv-fivo 
succeeding days.” In Jnnson’s “Every 
Man out of his Humour,” 1600, there is 
an allusion to St. Swithin: “0, here’s 
St. Swithin, the fifteenth day; variable 
weather, for the most part rain ; good : 
for the most part rain. Why, it should 
rain fourty days after, now, more or less: 
it wa.s a i ule held afore T was able to hold 
a plouf.h, and vet here are two days no 
rain ; ha I it makes mo muse.” In “ Poor 
Robin’s Alma;mck,” for 1697, there is a 
reference to the common superstition 
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about tlie eoTisecjucnoes of a raiuy iSt. 
Swithin’s Day. Poor Robin vdates tlie 
Popish lep;orids about the saint, but ob- 
serves at the couchivsioci that it is hotter 
to make hay v.-hilo the .s|ii doth shine, than 
to bolio\ o 

Tales and lies 

AVhieh idle monks and friars devise.'' 

“ if on Swithin’s Feast tlio uolkin lours. 

And ev’j y j)Oi]t-hoiise streams with hasty 
show’rs. 

Twice twenty flay shall clotids their 
fleec<?s drain, 

And w'ash the pavements witli incessant 
raiii.’^ 

■ (iiufs. T vivid. 

^Slnly, io whom the do?;-slar in Iiej' * 
train, i 

8t. James "ives oistors, and St. Swiiliin j 
i-ain,’^ I 

Chinch ill. I 

St. Swithin’s Day if thou <lost rain, | 

For forty <lay.s it will romaiji : i 

St. Swithiids Day if thou ho fair, ! 

For forty days ’twill rain na mair.’^ j 
Old Pro verb, j 

July the -ith, the “ 'rranslation of St. j 
Mai'tin/’ accordiu}./ to (he following’; lities, j 
uscfl to he consiflered. equally ojuinoiis : j 

“Martini ma'.!;ni translatio in pluviam j 
dot, ... : 

QiiadrjijAinta dies continiicro solot.^’ | 

I 

And St. Vittts’s Day seems to have en- I 
joyed a similar reputation at one time. ! 
'rho same suijerstition provaihs in Fj-ance ! 
respecting St. Med a id’s Day (Juno 8). 

The I'hoiu-h likewise regard the day of 
:SS. Dervais ct J’ortais (June 19), and in 
Relgium and (lormany similar notions 
i:oeni to prevail with an eriually goml foun- 
dation. 

In the “ Daily NTnvs,” of July 10, 1808, 
occurred the following paragraph: ‘‘The 
fallacy of the pojiular notion respecting 
the forty days’ rain, that is supposed to 
follow a rainy St. Swilhiri’s day has been 
demon st rated by observations taken at 
drwMwich, fluring a pericKl of 20 years, 
which show that the gi’eatest number of 
rainy days, after St. Swithin’s day, have 
taken place when the DOth of July was 
<lry. In 18-15, when the day was fine, there 
tyo re 20 days out of tlie alloted 40 ; in 1848 
•TUbm were 31 : and in 1860, 29; and both 
for the nnblic healtli and the country’s 
gfx)d it is hoped that the result of 1808 
may prove tlie reverse to the old adage.” j 

Jn 1897, after a sojuewhat proj^^nged j 
drought, a deluge of lain fell on the 19th j 
♦Tilly, and on the following d*,y there was ; 
a second heavy fall. Some lain occur red < 


on the 21.st. But it is remarkable that 
in 1885 a great drougl t followed St. 
Swithin’s Day, although rain fell upon the 
day itself. 

in the Churcliwardeiis’^ Arcounts of 
llorley, Surrey, under 1505-0, is the fol- 
h)wing entry, wliicli implies a gatheiing 
eu Hiis saint’s day or acoount : 

“ Itm. Saintt Switliiiie farlhyngs the 
said 2 wros, 3.s. 8</.” 

From the Church vvaiflens’ Accouids of 
Kingstou-upou-Thanies, 23 Henry VM., it 
seems that all householders keeping a 
*• hrode gate,” wore cJiarged fourjienco 
on account of St. Switliin, and (hat the 
same amount was levied under this head 
on such as ovviuxl one teneineid. 

J'lie belief in the impropriely of gailier- 
ing the apples ixdore they Inul been 
christened by St. Swithin is very geneial, 
•i.!ifl is Mill strongly chtu-islied. A servant 
of one of the editors friends was horror- 
stricken very lately at the hare pro- 
position to pick the fruit; before the 
saint had performiMl the baptismal ccj‘e- 
mony. The christening of apples is 
supposed to affect the ilavour of the fruit. 
In Somersetshire and Wiltshire, or some 
parts of them, that; day indeed is known 
as Apple Christening Day.^ 

Granger, “ Bif)g. Hist, of Kngl.,” vol. 
iiif p. 54, quotes the following passage 
from Birkenlieaxl’s “ Assembly Man,” 
16(i3: “As many si.stevs tlock to him as 
at Paris on St. Margaret’s Day, when all 
come to church that are or hope to be with 
child that year.” 

Sword Dance. Wallis tells us, 

that the Saltatio armata of the Roman 
Militia, on llveir Festival .Vrmilustrinm, 
cclehrate^l on the 19th of October, was 
in bis time still praertised by the country 
people in tliis neighhonrlKUKl, on the an- 
nual F^vstivity of Chri.stma.s, the Yule-tido 
of the Druids. “ A'oung men march from 
village to village, an<l fiom house to house, 
with music before tliom, dressed in an 
antic attire, and before tlio vestibnlnm 
or entrance of every house entertain the 
family witli the Motns incom posit us, the 
antic Dance, nr Chorus Armatus, with 
sword or spears in their hands, erect and 
shining. This they call the sword dance. 
For their pains tliey are pre.senfed with a 
small gratuity in money, more or less, 
according to every householder’s ability: 
their gratitude is expressed by firing a 
gun. One of the company is distinguished 
from the rest h.v a more antic dross; a 
fox’s skin generally serving him for a 
covering and oriamont to his head, Die 
tail hanging down his hack. This droll 
figure is their chief or leader. He does 
not mingle in the dance.” fJist, of 
yorlhumh. ii, 28. 
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Henry, in his “ History of Britain,*' 
says. “The Germans, and probably the 
Gauls and Britons, hsid a kind of martial 
dance which was oxliibited at every enter- 
tainment. This was performed by certain 
young men, who, by long practice, had 
acquired the art of dancing amongst the 
sharp points of swords and spears, with 
such wonderful agility an<l gracefulness, 
that they gaiiuKl great applause to them- 
selyes, and gave great delight to the 
spectators/* 

1 find a curious and very minute des- 
cription of the Sword Dance in Glaus 
Magnus. He tells us that the Northern 
Goths and Swedes have a sport wherein 
they exercise their youth, consisting of a 
dance with swords in the following man- 
ner : first, with their swords sliealhed and 
erect in their hands, they dance in a triple 
round : then with their drawn swords held 
erect as before : afterwards, extending 
them from hand to liand, they lay liold 
of each other’s hilts and points, and while 
they are wdieeling more nuKlorately round 
and hanging their oixler, throw themselves 
into the ligure of a hexagon, which they 
call a rose: but, presently raising and 
drawing back their swords, they undo that 
figure, ill order to form wu‘( h them a four- 
square rose, that Miey may reliomid over 
the head of each oilier. Lastly, they 
dance rapidly backwards, and vehemontly 
rattling the sides of their swords together, 
coil elude their sport. Pipes or songs 
(soinetimes both) direct the measure, 
which at first is slow, but increasing 
afterward, becomes a very quick one to- 
wards the conclusion. 

Douce ha<l a very old out represeiitiug 
the tSw'ord Dance, wliich was still “per- 
formed (sixty years ago) by the morris- 
dancers in the vicinage of Lincoln.** T. 
Park’s note in a copy of Hon me and 
Brand’s “Popular Anti({nitios,'’’ p. ]7fJ. 
This may have boon about 1740. 

Moresin (PujKitvs, 1504, p. 100) speaks 
of having seen a dance so luiined irtiliout 
swords, and it is still occasionally *>o 
practised. 

fii a drama play€'d by a sot of “ Plow- 
Boys or Morris-Dancers,*’ in tlieir ribbon 
dresses, with swords, October 20, 1779, at 
Jleveshv Abbey, .lancolnshire, the assumed 
characters of the piece are dilTerent from 
those of the moie regular morris, and 
they w'cre accompanied by twm men from 
Kirtloy without any particular dresses, 
who sang the song of Landlord and 
Tenant. The Dramatis persoine were: 
Men, *rhe Fool and his five sons, Piclde 
Herring, Blue Breeches, Pepper Breeches, 
Ginger Breeches, and John Allspice: 
Woman, Cicely: with a tidier or master 
music man. In the play it^iclf the hobby 
horse is not omitted: 


“ We are come over the mire and moss i: 

AVe dance an hobby horse ; 

A dragon you shall see, 

And a wild w'on|. for to flee. 

Still we are ail Jrave jovial boys, 

And take delight in Cliristmas toys.** 

A writer in the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ** for May 1811, tells us that in the* 
North Biding of Yorksliire the Sword; 
Dance is porlornied from St. Stephen’s 
Day till New' Year’s Day. The dancers 
usiuiUy consist of six youths dressed in 
white with ribbands, atlonrled by a fidler, 
a youth with the name of ‘ Bessey,* ana 
also by one who personates a doctor. They 
travel from village to village. One of tho 
six youths acts the part uf king in a kind 
of farce which consists cliiofly of singing 
.ami dancing, wlien tlio Bessey interfores- 
w'hilo they are making a liexagon with 
their .swords, and is killed. 

Mr. Fallow, in the Anl.U]unnj for May, 
1895, has a. paper, which tends to confirm 
what has gone hofore. and to shew' tliat 
tlio Yorkshire Sword-Dancers, a distinct 
usage from the Mummers, were still in 
vogue at least in 1880. Attention may 
bo especially drawm to llio illustrations 
derived from idiotogi'aplis taken from a 
group in the neigh liourhoml of Leeds at 
the periml mentioned. 

Mr. Brand wuis a frequent spectator of 
this dance, which in his tiine was per- 
formed w'itli fow' or no alterations in Nor- 
thumberland and the adjoining counties : 
one difference how’ovor w'as (djservable in 
the Northern Swxird Dancers, that wrhen 
the swords were formed into a figure, they 
laid them down upon the ground and 
danced round them. Comp. Ijiicas, Studlei* 
in Nidderdale, p. 45, and Hobby Horse 
and Morris Dance supra. 

Wo are to conclude that, in some places 
w'here the pageant was retained, the dan- 
cers ploughed up the soil before any 
house where they roceivcMl no rewaixl for 
their pains. Vorah, Utriusqve Juris a 
Scot. J. C. V. Aratrum. 

Sycham Lamp.— See Will o* the 
Wisp. 

Tables or Backg:ammon. — To 

the Romans the game wms familiar under 
the name of Dnodecim Script a. and there 
is a bronze mirror extant, on the back 
of which a youth and maiden are re- 
presented playing at it, she saying, 
according to a legeml at her side 
vincam te, and he replying, Opcinor. It 
had been knowui to the Greeks (Smith’s 
Diet, of Gr. and R. Antiq. 1850, v. Ij<itrun- 
cnll) but was probably introduced from 
Italy, *.;vhere it \vas common in the thir- 
teenth century. Robert of Brunne in 
1303 denounces play at chess and tables, 
first, by men generally on holy-days at the 
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tavern, which he calls “ the devylys 
knyfe/' (it slays thee, either soul or life) : 

“ 3yf )>ou euere wy|> iogeloure, 

“Wyh haladoure or Wyh rotonre, 

Hauntyft tauerne, or were to any pere 
To playe at he ches or at he tablerc, 
Specially before he noun 
Whan Godclys feruyle owh to be doun ; 

Hyt ys ajens he comaunclemcnt 
And lioly cherches afent.’* 

.Secondly, by the rich slothful man at 
home ; 

■' 

“ ?iyf hyt be nat han rcdy, hys dyner, i 
Take furhe he cheffe or he tabler ; 

So lhal he pley tyl hyt be none 
And Goddys feruyfe be al <lone.” 

— Tlandh/nri Sijnnej ed. Furnivall, ii, 
1040-7, at ‘1307-10. 

Barnes derives this word from the Welsh 
Back-mmmawn or the Little Fight, and 
supposes it to have been somewhat similar 
to the ancient (Jirdra. Notes on Ancient 
liritain, 1858, p. 10. As early as 1508, 
backgamino!! was also known as Irish or 
the Irish game. Bar<day in his free Eiig- 
^lish version of the Ship of Fools, says: 

‘*On svicho ohiinnco iiowo fortune 
tlirowes her dice, 

That thotigli one knowe but the yrishe 
game, 

Yet would lie liaue a gentlemans 
name - - 

Ha7ditt's Warton, 1871, iii, 193-4. 

But ITowell, ill a letter to Master G. 
Stone, in 1035, says: “When you have 
learnt Baggamoii, you must not forgot 
Irish, which is a serious and so1i<l game.’’ 
Whence one might conclude the two to 
vary. 

Arden of h^iversliam was playing at 
tables, Avlieu lie Avas assassinated at a 
p recoil CO lied signal; tin’s memorable 
tragetly, of Avliich a rough representation 
occurs on the title of au e<iition of the 
well-knoAvn drama on the subject and on 
that of a ballad in the Roxburgho col- 
lection, AAMs enacted in 1551 on St, 
Valentine^s day at about 7 iii the evening : 
nrid a full account of it may be found 
in Holinshed. The cut sIioavs tlie table, 
on Avhich the game aams in course of being 
playe<l, and the draught-board. The 
<lrama in question Avas porforme<J before 
1522. 

Latimer, in his sixth sermon before 
EdAAmrd VT., 1519, says: “He maye go 
•where he Avyil for any liouse he shall haue 
to dwell vpon, or any glebe lande to kepo 
hospitalitie Avithal, butf he must 4ake vp 
a chamber in an alehouse, and there sit 
and plaie at the tables al) tlie day. A 
^?o<xilye curate.” ^ 


In the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry 
VII. under 1496 occurs a payment for 
what appears to bo a set of counters and 
the case to hold them : “ March 1. For 
tablemen and the case, 8s. 8d.” Comp. 
Tick-Tack. 

Taffies-— The practice to Avhich Pepys 
refers in liis Diary for 1667, was very 
common at one time, and t ill very lately 
bakers made gingerbread 'Welshmen, 
called taffies, on St. David's Day, AvUich 
Avere made to represent a man skcAvered : 
“In Mark Lane I do observe (it being 
St. David^s Day) tlie picture of a man 
dressed like a Wolsliinan, hanging by the 
neck, upon one of the polos that stand 
out at the top of one or the merchants’ 
houses in full jiroportion, and very hand- 
somely <loue, which is one of the cnldest 
sights I have seen a gowl Avliile.” 

Tagr- - — The Genilenunds ^fa(]azinr. 
for 1738 tells ns that “in Queen Mary’s 
reign, Tag Avas all the play: where 
I tlie lad saves himself by the touching of 
cold iron — by this it was intended to shew 
the severity of the Cliurch of Rome. In 
later times fliis play has been altered 
amongst children of quality, by touching 
of gold instead of iron.” 

Tsiils- — Mr. Baring-Gould, in his 
“Chirious Myths of the Mid<llo Ages” 1866, 
says, avoU remember liaving it impressed 
upon mo by a Devonshire nurse, as a little 
child, that all Oornislimen wore born with 
tails; and it was long before I could over- 
come the prejudice thus early implanted 
in my breast against my Cornubiaii neigh- 
bours.” Mr. Gould reminds us, that the 
same i<lea lias been connecte<l Avitli Devon- 
shire and Kent. 

Ta.lCy on of. — A cosmetic formerly 
employed in tlie same Avay as crrnsc. See 
a long and good account in Nares, GL 
1859, in V. The word and thing appear 
to belong to alchemy. 

Ta.lisma.n. — See c.hanns. In a news- 
paper of August 26, 1903 was a case of 
a thief avIio carried on )us person the scale 
of a fish, and Avho said that it Avas hia 
talisman. 

Ta.inans. — Vallancoy tells us that in 
I rela ii<l co ri j ii rers a le ca I led Tam a ns. “I 
knoAA’’,” says ho, “ a farmer’s AAufo in the 
County of Waterford, that lost a parcel 
of linen. She travelled lliree days jour- 
ney to a taman, in the County of Tip- 
perary : lie consultwl his black bfxik, and 
assiircMi lior she wouhl recover tlie goods. 
The robbery was proclaimed at the chapel, 
offering a reward, and the linen Avas re- 
covere<i. It Avas not the money, but the 
taman that recoA^ered it.” Comp. Irish 
Superstitions. 

Tangrrogro.— “ The cavern of Tan- 
grogo,” notices Mr. Williams, ” was 
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formerly believed to be enchanted, and to 
contain hhldeii treasures, guard<xl by a 
groat dog of a supernatural species, kept 
there by the 1'hree Fairy Sisters, whose 
footmarks were always to be seen in the 
mud of a small lodgment of water within 
the mouth of tlie cavern.” This cavern 
is in the cominoto of isdulas in Denbigh- 
shire. Denhiqh and its Lordship, 18G0, 
p. 224. 

Tankard-bearer.- The carrier of 
water to houses in IjoihIoii from the tseveral 
conduits, before oMior .sources of supply 
existed. 

Tansey. -Tansay, says Selden, in his 

Table Talk,” was taken from the bitter 
herbs in use among the Jews at this season. 
Our meals atid sports, says he, much of 
them have relation to church work. Our 
tansies at Faster have referoiico to the 
hitter herbs; though at tlie same time 
’twas always the fashion for a man to 
have a gammon of bacon, to show himself 
to bo no Jew. 

Johnson, in his edition of Cerord's 

Herhall,” fol. Lond. 1()33, p. 65, speak- 
ing of tansie, says, ‘‘In the spring time 
are made with leaves hereof newly sprung 
up, and with eggs, cakes or tansies, which 
be pleasant in taste, and goml for the 
stoma cho ; for, if any bad humoiirs cleave 
thereunto, it dotli perfectly concoct them i 
and scowre them <lownwnrds.” In Coles^ I 
“ Adam in Kden,” 1657, our author speak- ! 
ing of the medicinal virtues of tansey, j 
ch. eexlix. says, that their special pro- i 
perty was to remove the phlegm which ; 
liad been engendered by the constant fish- : 
diet during Tjont. 'J’hey are so called, says | 
he, from the herb tansey. In an old j 
Christmas carol, in tlio Douce Collection, | 
there is this passage : i 

” Soone at Easter cometli Alleluja, j 

With butter, cheese, and a tansey,” i 

Comp. StooUJndl. j 

Tan-we or Tan-wed. -One of the I 
fiery apparitions peculiar to Wales, is ! 
what is called the Tan-we or Tan-wed. 
This appeareth, says Mr. Davis, to our 
seeming in the lower region of the air, 
straight and long, not tnuch unlike a 
glaive, mours or shoots <Iirectly and level, 
(as who shall say I’ll hit) but far more 
slowly than falling stars. It liglitenetli 
all thf3 air and ground whore it pa.sseth, 
lasteth three or four miles or more, for 
aught is knoAvn, becanso no man seeth the 
rising or hoginning of it ; and when it 
falls to the ground, it siuirkloth and light- 
oth all about. These commonly announce 
the death or decease of freeholders by 
falling on their la mis : and yon shall scarce 
bury any such witli us, says Mr. Davi.s, 
be he but a lord of a house and garden, 


but you shall find some one at his burial 
that hath seen this fire fall on some part 
of his lands. Sometimes these appearances 
have been .seen by (lie persons Avhose death* 
they foretold : twolinstaiices of which Mr. 
Davis rccord.s as liavi ng happened in his 
own family. '^I'he Co in}}nan He.fjister, 
1796, p. 181, (but these superstitions re- 
main pretty ninch the .same iimv) observes : 

“ it is a very commonly-received opinion* 
that within the diocese of St. David’s, a 
short space before <leatli, a light is seen 
procoeifing from the house, and somotimes,. 
a.s has been assorted, from the very bed 
where tlie .sick person lies, and pvirsiiei^ 
it.s way to the church where ho or she 
is to he interred, precisely in the same 
track in which tlie funeral is afterwards 
to follow. This light is calle<l Caiiwyll' 
Corpt, or the Corp.se Candle.” 

Tappie-tousie. - Of this sport 
among children Jamieson gives the follow- . 
ing account : “One, taking hold of another 
by the forelock of hi.s hair, says to him, 

‘ Tappie, tappie tousio, will ye bo my 
manj^’ If tlie other answers in the- 
affirmative, the first says, ‘ (vorne to me^ 
then, come to mo then;’ giving liim a 
smart pull towards him by the lock which 
he hold.s in his Imnd. If the one who is 
askeri answers in the negative, the other 
give.s him a push backward, saying, ‘ Gae 
fra me then, gae fra me then.’ “ Tho‘ 
literal meanings of the terms is obvious. 
The person askevl i.s called 'rnppio-touskv 
q. dishevelkKl head, from tap and tousie. 
It may be ob.served, liowever, tliat the 
Suio-Gothic tap signifies a lock or tuft 
of hair. Ilarrlfipp, jloccus capillorum - 
Hire, Cl OSS. 857. 

“But the thing that principally deserves 
our attention is the moaning of this play. 
Dike .some other diildish sports, it evident- 
ly retains a singular vestige of very 
ancient manners. It indeed represents 
the motle in wliich one received anotlier 
as hi.s bondman. ‘Tlie thrido kind of 
nativitio, or bond, age, is qnhen ane frio 
man, to the end he may have the mon- 
teinance of ano groat and potent man, 
randers himself to be his bond-man in his 
court, ho the haire of his forolioad ; and 
gif he thereafter withdrawes himselfe, and 
flee.s away fra his niaistor, or donyes to 
him his nativitio: his maister may prove 
him to be his bond-man, ho ane assise,* 
before the Justice ; challongand him, th^t 
he, sic ane day, sic ane yeare, compey;Id 
in hi.s court, and there yeilded himselfe to 
him to be his .slave and bond-man. And 
qnhen any man is adjudged and decern^ 
to be native or bqnd-man to any maister ; 
the mft^tster may take him be the no.se, 
aud reduce liim to his former slaverie.' 

“ This fornx of rerKloring one’s self by 
the hair of the herd, seems to have had 
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a religious origin. The heathenish rite 
of consecrating the hair, or shaving the 
head, was early adopte^l among Christians, 
cither as an act of ’pretended devotion, 
or when a person didicatetl himself to 
some particular saint, or ontorod into any 
religious order. Hence it seems to have 
been adopted as a civil token of servitude. 
Thus those who entered into tlic monastic 
life, were said cnpHlos pom ro,, and pr/’ 
capillos sc. tradcre. In the fifth century 
Clovis committed himself to St. Germer 
by the hair of his head. F//u S. Gcrmcr, 
ap. Carpentier Gloss, v. Copilli. Those 
who thus devoted iheiiiselvos were calleil 
the servants of God, or of any particular 
saint. 

“ This tlien being used as a symbol of 
servitude, we perceive the reason why it 
came to be viewerl as so great an indignity 
to be laid liold of by tlie hair. He who 
did so claimeil the person as liis property. 
Therefore, to seize, or to tlrag one by the 
hair, comprchcndrrc. or traherc per 
capiilos. was accounted an ofF<Mice equal to 
that of charging anot her with a falsehood, 
and even with striking him. Tlie ofTemler, 
according to tlio h'risic laws, was fiiuvl 
in two shillings: .according to those of 
Burgundy, also, in two; hut if both hands 
were employeil, in four. Lc(i. Fris. ap. 
TAndt:nhto(i, lit. xxii, 8(14 ; .Lc<j. Jhfrtjund, 
tit. v. 8. t. According to tlio law of 
Saxony, the fine amounted to an huiulred 
and twenty shillings. />. »SVr.r. ibid. cap. 
i, s. 7. Some other Lstatutes made it 
puni.shable by deatli.” Ducofiffc, 2-13. 

T£ira.nSt In Scotland, cliiklren dying 
unbaptize^l /called 1'arans) were supposed 
to wander in u’oo<l.s and .solitudes, lament- 
ing their hanl fate, an<l were .said to he 
often .seen. In the north of England it is 
thought very urducky to go over their 
graves. It is vulgarly called going over 
“ uuchristoned ground.” 

Tarantulai.- Pepys was induced hv 
great traveller,” Mr. Tcinple, to believe 
that there weie places where, in the har- 
vest-time, fiddlers atteiul in the fi(*]d, in 
case of any of tlie men being stung by 
this spider, to play their instrunients by 
way of ariti<lote or protection. Diary, 
Feb. 4, 1661-2. 

Task.— In T?o.ss-shire, it appears that 
the term Ta.sk was applied to sup- 
POSCkI apparitions. A writer of the 
I8th century, speaking of the parisli of 
. il^plecro.'Jis in that county, says: “The 
ghosts of the dying, calied Tasks, are 
said to bo hoard, their cry being a re- 
petition of the moans of the sick. 8ome 
assume the sagacity of-distinguisbing the 
voice of thei r depart<yj f riond.s. ^i??ie corps 
follows the track lofl by the ta.sks to the 
place of interment : and tVie early or late 
completion of the pij^odiction is made to 
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depend on the period of the night at which 
tlie task is heard.” This was in 1792. 

Tsiunton. — The Rev. Prebondary 
Askw'ith stated at the Easter vestry for 
the parish of St. Mary Magda ierle at 
Taunton in 1902 that the vestry had bo(\u 
regularly held at eleven o’clock in lljc 
morning of Easter Tuesday ever since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Tlie meeting 
is also by ancient proscriptive right hold 
without any notice being given. AnoQier 
peculiarity is that tliere are tliree church- 
warden.s, all of whom are elected by the 
pari.sliioners, the vicar having no power 
of appointment. Prebendary A.skwitli 
said ho was informed by hi.s legal adviseri: 
that if the sliglite.st deviation wore m;o.le 
in tlie motlicsi of procedure, such as the 
givnng of public notice of the meeting, 
the ancient prescriptive right might ho 
lost, an<l the proo(>odiugs would have t(» 
bo coiuliictod in accordance with modern 
law. 

Taverns (Tabernos) and 

Ordinaries. In an account by 

ail Italian of London in Ki/JO {Aiifi- 
(jnonj, I August, 1884) wo read : 
The how, SOS which arc known by the 
name of inns are for tlie most part most 
noble, and are all superbly fuini.shod, .so 
that persons of high quality, as well 
wouien as mon, do not make the smallest 
sci^uple of going to them. Tliere are also 
a groat quantity of ” ordinarie;s,” which 
in France woukl he calknl boos tmilroi's, 
-- tliat is to say, people who provide din- 
nei’.s and suppers, some kept by English- 
men and some by FrfMichmon, wliere the 
first gentlemen of the Court go in the 
morning with the same frequency tliat the 
gentlomen of b’lorence go to the inns in the 
evening, to tlee from subjection, and to 
enjoy liberty. 

“'rho <lifi'erence between taverns and 
ordinaries is that iK'(>ple generally go to 
the first to drink -not that you cannot 
somch'me.s oat in the former, or tliat you 
iriay never drink in the lalter, but that 
is out of the ordinary way, an<l in such 
a case the Im.st.s are out of tlioii- element; 
the matter of fact is that botJi Uio one 
and tlie other are very <loar. 

“There are an infinite number of beer 
shops, where every .sort of <lrink in the 
country is sold : of these 1 liave counted 
as many as thirty-two kinds. These 
places arc not very extravagant, and they 
are nearly alway.s to he found full, down- 
stairs erowdo<l \vith the rabble, and up- 
stairs Av it Ii every coudition of men. from 
artisans to gentlemen. They differ in 
thi.s point from the taverns namely, that 
in those they drink .^pauisli wine, which 
boro they call sack, Avines of the Canarie.s, 
Malaga, and Ronrdeaiix, Mus(mt, and 
other valuable foreign wines, Avhilst in tho 
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beershops there is nothing but ale, cock* 
ale. Butter ale, Lambeth ale, and the like. 
“There are otlier more common and 
cheaper “ordinaries,” where they serve 
lackeys and other poor lieople. Tliey eat 
very coarsely, however, in these places, 
and do not drink any wine. For 12 soldi 
you may have three dishes, all of which 
consist of beef, veal, mutton, or lamb, 
according to the season.” 

Tihere were, from a very remote date, 
in all parts of London, including Kast 
C3heap ajid the riverside, innumerable 
houses of entertainment of all ranks or 
pretentious. We meet in a decree of 1633 
with regulations for the inanagement of 
ordinaries, t a vein-keepers, and petty 
ostryes ( osievivs). A usual taritf for 
a <linner at otic of the better houses seems 
in the reign of Elizabeth and her successor 
to have been sixpence, equal to three 
rliiliings of our current money; and this 
charge probably embracc^tl some sort of 
wine. The practice of frequenting 
taverns, both on the part of individuals 
seoldng their meals, of parties of friends 
dining or drinking together, and of 
ollicials and public Ixxlies meeting to tran- 
sact business, was formerly universal alike 
in England and on tho Continent. Among 
the Paston Lottoj-s is a lawyer’s account 
in wlii(;h iioins occur for Avine consumed 
at the Cardi nal’s Hat. 1 n the Elizabethan 
Jige men foregathered, not at each otlier’s 
houses, but at tlie hostelry, where they 
mot wit h suitable accommodation and per- 
f€>ct frecHlom. Shakespear saw his friends 
at Lomlon and at Stratford in this Avay, 
Hazlitt’s Shakcspmr: ffimsdf and his 
]Vofk, PJ03, p. 50. And similarly Joiison 
and all that circle. Abroad it was, and 
to a greater extent than in England re- 
mains, the same. Joan le Iloux speaks of 
taking his Aviiio or his cyder “a 1’ hostel.” 

de. Vire, by Muirhoad, ]87ri. And 
thf» present writer has dAvelled in his 
Shakespear monograph also on the in- 
timate association of the tavern Avith the 
theatre in old tirnos a legacy from the 
ancients, and a feature of contemporary 
Lomion life. 

Comp. Tarern-Sifjns, Hazlitt’s Jiihl, 
Coll. v.v. Abnshonsis. Malfwonns. Ilow- 
InndSj Taylor, ; Wright’s Dotursfic 
Nann ?? rs an d S (■ u t i m r n ts , 1 8(>2 : Hi ley ’ s 
Memorial^, ISO'S; and Hazlitt’s Old 
Cookery linoks. 1886, and Lircry Com- 
ponm.s, 1892, Avliere many important par- 
ticulars occur. 

Popys notes under Sept. 23, 1062: — 
“ Sir G. Carteret told me hoAv in most 
cabaret ts in France they have writ upon i 
tlio Avails in fair letters to be road, ‘ Dieu | 
te regar<lo,’ as a good lesson to be in 
every man’s mind, and have also in 
Holland their poors’ box, in both Avhich 


laces, at the making all contracts and 
argains, they give so much, which they 
call ^ God’s penny.’ ” The Diarist men- 
tions tho latter cirju instance under May 
18, 1G60, when he was in Holland. 

Tavern Sis:ns. — The Checquers, 
a common sign of a public - house, was 
originally intiendcil, t should suppose, 
for a kind of draught-board, called tables, 
and showed that there that game might 
bo played. From their colour Avhich was 
red, and the familiarity to a lettuce, it Avas 
corruptly called the Red Lettuce, which 
Avord is frequently use<i by ancient writers 
to signify an ale-house. ’I'hus in “The 
Drunkard’s Prospective,” &c. by Joseph 
Rigbie, 1650, p. 6: 

“ The Tap-house fits them for a jaile. 

The jaile to th’ gibbet sends them with- 
out faile. 

For those that through a lattice sang of 
late 

You oft find crying tlirough an iron 
grate.” 

Tn confirmation of the aboA^e h,yv')othosis 
1 subjoin a curious passage from Gaytou : 

“ Mine host’s policy for the drawing guests 
to his home and keeping them when he 
had them, is farro nioio ingenious than 
(uir <luller Avays of billiards, kettle pins, 
ncKldy boards, tables, truncks, shovel 
boanls, fox and geese, or the like. He 
taught his hnllies to drink (more Romano) 
according to tlie number of letters on tho 
errant ladies name : 

‘Chxlia sex Cyathis, soptem Justina 
bibatur 

tho pledge so folloAvcd in Dulcinea del 
Tobovso Avouhl make a house quickly turn 
round.” 

It was related to Mr. Brand “by a very 
noble personage ” that the (;hequej\s re- 
I^resentctl the arjiis of the ancient Earls 
of Warenno and Surrey, avIio enjoye<l the 
right of licensing taverns at an early date. 
But the kind of design or <locoratiO'ii, 
Avliich Avo find here, was familiar to tho 
inhabitants of Pompeii, and Avas probably 
known oAcn in this count ry long before the 
earhiom of Waronne and Surrey ro.se into 
exi.stoiioe. It .seems to have dcrivcxl its 
naino from tho al)acus or table (so callo<l) 
which Avas employed in the calculations 
connecle<i witli the public accoiints, and 
thence became the common sign of y?/:.:; 
money-changers (including such iiin- 
kcoper.s as folloAvcd tho vocation concur- 
rently with their oavu.). See a vioAv of the 
left hand street of Pompeii (No. 9), pre- 
sentfMl ky Sir Wiliyam Hamilton, (together 
with seA'oral others, equally curious,) to 
the Society of ^\ntiquaries. 

I “■ lu London,” says Steevens, “ we have 
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still the sign of the Bull and Gate, 
which exhibits an odd combination of 
images. It was originally (as I learn from 
the title-page of av< old play) the Bul- 
loiigno Gate, i.c. one of the Gates of Bui- 
logiie : designed perhaps as a compliment 
to Henry Vllt. who took that place in 
1544. The Bullogno Mouth, now the Bull 
and Mouth, had probably the sanie origin, 
i,(i. the moutli of the harbour of Bul- 
logne.^' IV) these may be added the Boll 
and Savage, i.e. the Bello Sanvage,’’ 
who was once to be sliowri there ; the Goat 
and Boots is sai<l to be corrupte<l from God 
Eneompasacfli us, <S:c. 

“ Henry VII T. having taken the town 
of Bulogne, in hranee, the gates of wliich 
ho biought to Ilardes, in Kent, where 
thev ai’o .still remaining, the llattorers 
of that reign highly magnified this action, 
which, Portobello-liko, became a Y)opular 
subject for signs, atul the l*ort or Harbour 
of Bullogno, call(xl Bnllogne Mouth, Avas 
accordingly set up at a noted inn in Hol- 
born.’^ — Antlq. lirpcrt. ed. 1807, vol. ii. 
p. 390. 

By the following pas.sage in Braith- 
w’aite’s “ Wliinizies,’^ 1031, it should seem 
that signs in jile-hovisos succ('fMled bircli- 
polc's . The a u f h o r i s < j o.sc i- i bi n g a x>ai n ter. 
“ Hoe be.stowos liis pencilo on an ago<i 
eece of decayed caina.s iu a sooty ale- 
onse, Avhero Mnther-B(‘d-cap imist bo set 
out ill her col(>ur.s. TTove hoe and his 
baiMuy liostesse draw both iogothor, but 
not in like iia< ure ; .she in ale, he in oyle: 
but- her coin modi t ic goes bethm doAvne, 
Avhich he meanes to have his full .share of, 
when Ills wojko is done. If she a.spjre 
to the concoite of a signe, and desire to 
have her bir< li-pole xmllcd downe, hoe ivill 
suT)T)ly her witli one.” 

In FlecknooVs ‘^Characters/’ 1858, 
speaking “ of your fanatick reformers,’^ 
he observes, “ As for the signs, they have 
pretty ivoll begun their rijfnrmation al- 
ready, changing the sign of the salutation 
of the Angel and our Lady, into the 
ySouldier and Citizen, and the Katherine 
Wheel into tlie Cat and Who<d : so as there 
•only Avants their making the Dragon to kill 
8t. George, and the Devil to tweak St. 
Dunstan by tlie no, sc, to make the refor- 
mation compleat. Such ridicmlous Avork 
they make of their Beformation, and so 
zealous are they against all mirtli and 
jollity, as they Avould iduck doAvn the 
nign of the Cat and Fiddle too, if it durst 
but play so loud as they might hear it.” 
Ed. IGfi5, x>. 81. There is a letter in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine” for September, 
1770, on the Original of Signs denoting 
Trades. ’ 

Sir Thoma.s BroAvne is of opinion that 
/the liuman faces described in alehouse 
‘signs, in eoat-s of arx’ms, /‘tc. for the sun 
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and moon, are reliques of paganism, and 
that these visages originally implie<l 
Apollo and Diana. Butler asks a shrewd 
question on this head, Avhich T do not 
remember to have seen solved : 

“Tell mo but AvhatVs the nat’ral cause, 
Why on a sign no painter <lraws 
The full moon ever, but the half?” 

Iltidihrns, p. 12, c. iii. In a tract cited 
these expressions occui* : • 

“Going still nearer London, I did come 
In a little space of time to NoAvington. 
Now as I past along 1 cast my eye on 
The .signs of Cock and Pie, and Bull and 
Lion.” 

“Poor BobinVs Peraml)uIation,” 1678. 
Compare the “ British Ai)ollo,” 1710 : 

“I’m amaz’d at (he .‘^igtis, 

A.s 1 pass througli the town : 

To see tlie odd mixture, 

A Magpye a ml Crown, 

Tlie Whale ami llio Crow, 

I’lie. llazor an<l Hon, 

'riie Leg ami sov'n Star.s, 

The Bible and Swan, 

I'lio .\x iimi tb(» Bottle, 

I'lie Tun and the Liile, 

I'lio Eagle iuid Olnbl, 

I'lie Shovel and Bool .” 

Ill a poom, written about ilie same time, 
Avo rea<i : 

“ Without, there hniig.s a noble sign, 
Where goUloii grapes in image shine — 
To crown the bush, a little punch 
Gut Bacohiis <laiigling of a bunch, 

Hit.s loftily mitliron’d ujinn 
What’s called (in min.aiure) a tun.” 
Coviph^ot 1720, pj>. 3G, 38. 

In Scot I ami a Avisy) of straAv uyAon a 
pole is, or ivas hendofore the indication 
of an alo house. I’hc i)lrra.sc occurs in 
Dunbar’s “ Te.st ament of Andro Ken- 
nedy.” See lair wood ami llotten’s Jlia- 
tory of Siyii-Boardfi, 1866, for fuller yjarti- 
culars ; but an enlarged and revised 
edition is a desideratum. 

TenniSi — An eA'oIution from handball 
or je n dr. pa v -ni r . See an i n to re.st i n g paper 
by Mr. AndreAV Hibbert jn the A u ti ynary. 
In the Privy Purse E.cih-.nsi's of Henry 
Vll. 1493-1505, there are so\-eral entries 

relating to tennis: “ .May 13, 1194. To 

a Syianyard the tones yiloyor, £'4. 

July 6. -To Hugh Done.s for balls at the 
j)aume y)lay, 1/-. 

March 29, 1197j. b'or the Kinges losso 
at the pauMC [pjiumoj yilay, 7/8. 
July 5, 1496. To the new pleyer at 
tones, £4. 

Augu.st 30, 1197. To Jakes Haute 
[Jacque.s Haut] for the tones playe, 
£ 10 .” 
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Our nest King, his son, was fond of this 
sport, and charges appear in his privy 
expenses for tennis-coats, tennis-drawers 
and tennis-slippers. Referring to him in 
1519, the Venetian ambassador, w)io knew 
him intimately, says in his Report to the 
Senate, that he was extremely fond of 
tennis, at whicli game it is the prettiest 
thing to see him play, his fair skin glowing 
through a shirt of the finest texture. His 
eldoQ brother Arthur had also been partial 
to the same sport, and tbo shirt, which 
he wore, was marie of hmg lawn em- 
broidered with blue silk round the collar 
and wrists. 

In James the First’s Boailikori Borons 
1599, ho recommends this sport, which he 
calls the rnitrh or h vnisr as a suitable one 
for his son Henry, and as the latter was at 
this time only about six years of age, 
it is easy to \inderstand what he me.'ins 
by .advising him to use it and otlier field 
sports mo<lGr.ately, “not Tuaking a craft 
of them.” 

His son Charles, when Prince, is said 
to have been addictcil to the same amiise- 
niont, as well as to boAvls (as elsewhere 
mentioned), and to liave occasionally 
played for a watch of Kdvvard East’s make, 
popularly known as an Bdwanlns East. 
Hazlitt’s Lirery Coinpanirs^ 1892, p. 42»5. 

Pepys mentions a visit to the teiini.s- 
eourt in September, KJfw, to see a match 
between Prince Rupert and one Captain 
Cooke against Bn b May and the elder 
Oliicliley, where the King was ami Court ; 
and “it seems,” says lie, “Ihoy are the 
best players at tennis in the n.ntion.” 

In the. Vattcnic of Vninfull Advfnivrrs 
by Bawreme Twync |l.‘)7(j), King Alt-is- 
trates of Pentapoli-s is represented play- 
ing at iennis, aiui Prince Apollonius is 
said to stM've him sKilfully with the 
ball. In K)20, Mi<ldleton published his 
("ourfly Masqur; the Device called the 
World iosi at Tmvis. 

Bay, in the Parliament of Rrcs, 1C41, 
character 7, has the following passage : 

Par. Suppose all kingdomes in the world 
were hals, 

And thou stood’st with a racket ’twixt 
foure walls, 

To tosse ad placihim : how wouldst thou 
play P 

Acol. Why, as with bals, bandy ’em all 
away ; 

They gone, play twice as many of the 
score. 

In Howlet’s School of lUcrcation, 1684, 
occurs a copy of verses entitled “The 
Tennis Court.” 

The game of hand-tennis, or fives, was a 
favourite recreation of Hazlitt the essayist 
and critic ; and he has left an entertain- 


ing paper upon it, and upon the great 
export of that day, Cavan agh. 

In the 18th century, Copenhagen House, 
Islington, was a fainous resort of fives- 
players, while it was lept by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tonies. Mrs. Tomes claimed to have made 
the first fives-ball ever thrown up against. 
Copenhagen House; this was in 1779. It 
was a sport, with which the landMy, a ^ 
Shropshire woman, had been familiar in 
her own county. Cluhs and Cluh Life m 
London^ by J. Timb.s, 1872, p. 4G2. 

An Italian resident in London in 1G69 
(.‘Inf/guari/, August, 1884), says -Before 
the fire tliere were six different tennis 
courts, all built in the French fashion. 
Now there are only four, two haring been 
burnt. The finest is tluat belonging to the 
king, just opposite the palace, with which 
there is communication by a g.^Jlery over 
an arch. "I'he king has a bcylroorn there 
to change his clothes in, the window of 
which, guarded by an iron grating, looker 
upon the game. They generally play there 
three times a week, in the morning, iu 
vests suited to the purpose. 

Ill Jame.s Street, Haymarket, there 
existed til! 1806 the ancient Tennis Court, 
udiich is mentione<l by writers of the 
periwl of the Restoration, and which had 
an inscription on tluj side looking to the 
street, coininemorativo of its origin and 
antiquity. 

Lawn-tennis has become a fashionable- 
arid popular varioty, in which a court, 
chalked out on a plot of turf. 78 feet by 
30 feet, with inner courts, alleys, and a 
net, does duty for the original one with its 
four enclosing walls, where rackets, fives, 
and liandbaTl wore formerly played. 
Comp. Tioco. 

Wo hear casually of this pastime {i.s 
being in vogue in Fr.anco in 1316, in which 
year Ijonis X., having yrlavod at it in tlio 
Bois de Vincennes, caught a chill, which 
is supposed to have been the cause of his 
death. According to a receivefl fradition, 
on which a ballad was fonndtxl, the in- 
vasion of France by Henry V, of England 
was provoked by the transmission of a load 
of tennis-balls in lion of the tribute de- 
manded. 

Ill 17)72 Charles IX. of France divided’ 
his time during the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew between playing at tennis 
and firing from the palace windows at the 
II n guen ot s . -- 

There is an incidental allusion to the 
game, as playecl in France in the 16th and 
17th centuries in one of the Vaux de Tire 
of Jean le Honx, where he is tlesoribing 
a drinki^'g bout under the similitude of a 
set at tennis ; and it seems that in the time 
of TiC Roux, ^dio die<l in 1616, fifteen 
and a bisque amount^ to a sort of double . 
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odds. Vaux de Virv, edit. Muirhead, pp. 
lx. and 189. 

In Italy it was equally in vogue in the 
fifteenth century. We learn that Ludovico 
II Moro, Duke of Milan, was passionately 
addicteil to it, and during his last days 
in confinement at Loches in 'rouiaino he 
boguiUid his lime, when his treatment had 
been made l(?ss rigorous, between tennis 
and cards. Hazlitt’.s I'cndlan RepublH , 
1900, ii, 138. 

Ten-Poundini^. b'orby has an 
account of a Suffolk custom: “ A custom 
exists among harvest-men in Suffolk, 
which is calle<l Ten-pounding. In Jiiost 
roups there is a set of rtdos agreed upon 
amongst the reapers before ivarvest, hy 
which they are to he governed <luring its 
continuance. The object of these rules is 
usually to ])revent or ])unish loss of time 
by laziness, druTikennc.ss, Ac. ; aiul to cor- 
rect swearing, lying, or quarrelling 
amongst tljcmselvos ; or any oilier kind of 
luishehavionr which might slacken the 
exertions, or break the harmony of the 
reap. One of the imM-les of pnnishinoni 
directed by tbeso rules, is called ten-poiiiKl- 
ing, and it is execuled in the following 
manner: rpou a breach of any of ilie 
rules, a sort of drum-head court-martial 
i.s held upon the delinquent : and if he 
is found guilty is iuslantly seized, ami 
thrown down ilat on liis back. Some of 
the party keep his head down, and confine 
his arms; whilst others lurn up his legs 
in the air, so as to exhibit his po.storiors. 
The person who is 1o inflict the punish- 
ment then takes a shoe, and w'ith the 
heel of it fstud<led as it usually is wdth 
hob-naiis) gives liim the pre.scril)e<l iiumher 
of blows upon his breech, jiccor<ling to the 
seuteneo. 'fhe rest (»f the party sit by, wdth 
their h.ats oJf, to see Unit tlio exceutioner 
does his duty: and if he fails in this, he 
undergoes tlie same piinislnnent. It some- 
times hapuens, that, from tlic prevailing 
use of high low s, a shoe is not to he found 
among the company. In this case, the 
hardest and heaviest hand of ilie reap is 
selected for the in.strument of correction, 
and, when it is laid on wdtli hearty goixl 
will, it is not inferior to tho shoe. The 
origin of the term ten-ponnding is not 
knowm ; but it has nothing to do with 
the number of blows inflicted.^* Vornh. 
of East 1830, v, Tev-Po'inuliv!!. 

Tenterdenf Kent. — There is a 
epstom at Tenterden, in Kent, a borough- 
town, of which I scarcely kmnv the origin, 
but which, I understand, is observed every 
Sunday. Two men, one carrying a gold 
mace, the other a silver one, and both 
quaintly attired in tlfc old stylty precerle 
the Mayor of Tenterden into church, escort 
his worship to his pew, .'ind at the con- 
clusion of the serviccT repeat the ceremony 


by conducting him back to his carriage. 
It may not bo improper to add, that in 
the parish of St. Stephen, Hiu^kington. 
in the same couiitjq it w'as formerly usual 
for every person to pay tw'opcnco to the 
minister as an offering at the Communion, 
and a pwniy towards the purchase of wine 
for the Sacrament. 

Tenth Wave, &e.--See S'nmhun^. 

Terra© Filius.- -The Oxonian coun- 
terpart of tho Cambridge ProvariOutor, 
q.v. 

Tharf Cake. Tins term is in laing- 
lamr.s rirrs Plniujhmnn (about IHoO), 
whore it appears to b(^ used for unleavened 
bread. A correspondent of Notvs and 
Qurrirs, writes : It does not appear, 
however, to be geuc'rally known Hiat the 
expression is still in use in the Northern 
Counties, where it has probably main- 
tained its grou?i<l from the lime of the 
Danish Conquest . An old friend, who w as 
born and bred in Northumberland, to 
wdiich county her family belongs, informs 
me that it has been a familiar thing to her 
all her life. “ In NorthumherlaTid,’^ she 
writes, “ it is, or was, ciisiomury to use 
only liome-baked bread, raise<l with yeast 
ami ma<le in large loaves, wdiich re<]uired 
several hours to hake. Put if tlio family 
W!;pre in moro immediate want of bread, 
a piece of dough w^as taken and made 
into a cake, and baked quickly on a gridlo 
or in an oven, and tliis w^as the Thcorf, 
or, as we pronounced it, Tharf, cake. J do 
not know^ if the word was in general use, 
but my mother, who used very old words 
at times, always pronounced it so.’' 

I have been struck by the difference of 
practice above noticcnl bet.ween tlie north 
and south sides of the border, bread being, 
invariably supplic^l by professional bakers 
on the Scotch side, wdiihst English families- 
as generally bake at home. So much 
was this the case that, living far from 
a town, and washing to make our houfc- 
hold br(*a<l at home, w'c some years ago 
engagCKl the services of a Northumbrian 
girl, as being familiar wdth tho custom. 

Theophany.--T<’ Estrange, in bis. 
“ Alliance of Divine Offices,’’ p. 135, .say.s : 
“ The celebration of Christmas is as okl 
as the time of Gregory Nazianzen, and his- 
great intimate St. liasil, having each an 
excellent homily upon it: the latkT of 
w'hom .says : ‘ \Ve name this fo.stival the 

Thoophany.’ ” 

Things DonCf A.~ A social game of 
the Klizabctlian time, .soinowliat similar to 
the more mixlern Consfifj'nv/nces, See 
Nares, ed. 1859 in v. and the Notes to 
Jonson’s (.■ynthia\‘i Bevels, 

Thirteen. — See Numbers, 
Thomas’s Dayi St.— See Gooding. 
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Thraw.‘«~The Scots thought formerly, 
and may do so still, that to die with 
what they call a thraw, that is, in 
ain and contortion, was an indication or 
aving lived an ill life. Leyden, writing 
in 1801, observes : “ To die with a thraw 
is reckoned an obvious indication, of a bad 
conscience. When a person was secretly 
murdered, it was formerly believed that 
if the corpse were watched with certain 
mysterious ceremonies, the death-thraws 
would be reversed on its visage, and it 
would denounce the perpetrators and cir- 
cumstances of the murder. The following 
verse occurs* in a balhid, of which I have 
heard some fragments. A lady is mur- 
dered by her lover : her seven brothers 
watch the corpse : it proceeds : 

* Twas at the middle o’ the night, 

The cock began to craw ; 

And at the middle o’ the night. 

The corpse began to thraw.’ ” 

4rloss(ir}/ to the Complaint of Scoiland^ 

1801 , p. 188 . 

Thread-my^Needle.— This was a 
children’s game. A certain number sto(xl 
in a row with joine<l hands, and ran 
between each other, without letting go 
their hold. Poor Robin has it in his 
Almanac for 1738 : The summer quarter 
follows spring as close as girls do one 
another, when playing at thread-my- 
Tieodle, they tread upon eacli other’s 
heels.” See Halliwell in v. 

Three Kin^s of Cologrne,— Of 
tliese Magi or sages (vulgarly calletl the 
tlireo Kings of Cologne), the first named 
Melchior, an aged man with a long beard, 
olfenMl goki : the socoikI, Jasper, a beard- 
less youth, offered frankincense : the third, 
Balthasar, a black or moor, w’ith a largo 
SI) reading board, offered myrrh : accord- 
ing to this distich : 

“ Tres Reges Regi Rogum tria dona 
ferobant ; 

Myrrhnm Homini, Uncto Aiiruiu, Thiira 
deilere Deo.” 

Fesfa Analo-^Ilomana, p. 7. 

The dedication of “ The Bee-hive of the 
Romish Church,” compileil, rather than 
translated, by George Gilpin the elder, 
1579, concliuios thus: “Datum in our 
Musa^o the 5 of January, being the even 
of the three Kings of "Collen, at wdiich 
time all go<xl (\atholiks make merry and 
crie, ‘ The King drinkes.’ In anno 1569. 
Isaac Rabbolence, of Loven.” Selden, in 
his “Table Talk,” p, 20, says, “Our 
chusing kings and queens on Tw’elfth- 
Night has reference to the three Kings; 
(but is not this, after all, a little doubt- 
ful?)” 

The “ lyf of the three Kynges of 


Coluyn” was one of the early boo^ 
printed at Westminster by Wynkyn de 
Worde, and in Fleet street in 1511, 1626, 
and 1530. Hazlitt’s Handbook^ 1867, p. 
116. In the Chester* Mysteries, the play 
of the ” Three Kings ” was allotted to the 
Corporation of Vintners. Comp. King- 
Game, 

The following “ Charm, or Protection,” 
was “found in a linen purse of Jackson, 
the murderer and smuggler, who died (a 
Roman Catholic) in Chichester Goal, Feb. 
1749. He was struck with such horror 
on being measured for his irons, that he 
soon afU^r expired. 

“ Ye three holy Kings, 

Caspar, Melchior, Baltliasar, 

Pray for us now and the hour of death. 

“These papers have touch’d the three 
heads of the holy Kings at Cologne. They 
are to preserve travellers from accidents 
on the road, hoad-achs, falling sickness, 
fevers, witchcraft, all kinds of mischief, 
and sudden death.” — Gent, Mag, for Feb. 
1749. 

Thrift-Box. — Comp. Barbers. Douce 
had a curious Dutch inezzotinto, repre- 
senting “Juno,” engraved by J. Cole of 
Amsterdani, from a <lesign by C. Dasart. 
There was a young figure (T Ihink a boy 
drosse<l in girl’s cloaths) witii a garland 
of f]ow*ers about her head; two rows, 
seemingly of bea<ls, liung round her neck, 
and so loosely as to come round a kind of 
box, which she hekl with both hands, per- 
haps to solicit money. She had long hair 
flowing dowui lier back and over her 
shoulders. A w'oman w^as represented 
bawiing near her, holding in licr right 
hand a bough of some plant or tree, 
pointing out the girl to the notice of the 
spectators with her left. Pho had a thrift- 
box hung before her. Another w’oman 
held the girl’s train with her right hand, 
and laid her left on her shoulder. She too 
appeared to be bawling. The girl herself 
Iooke<] moflestly clown to the ground. 
vSomotliiiig like pieces of money hung in 
loose festcK)iis on her petticoat. 

Thumb. — Among the Close Rolls of 
King John, is a letter, dated 14 May, 1208, 
to the Justiciary of Ireland, respecting the 
promi.sc<l surrender to the Earl of Pem- 
broke of the Castle of Diinmas, in w*hich 
is moutionefl a recognized usage of taking 
a penson by the thumb or arm in token of 
agreement. Euccerpta Ilistorica, 1833, n. 
401 . ^ 

In “ Orpheus Caledonius,” 1733, is in- 
serte<l a song with the title; “There’s my 
Thumb,” and the last stanza runs : 

“ Deaf^ist maul, ^nay, do not fly me, 

Lot your pride no more deny me: 

Never doubt your faithful \Villie : 

There’s my thumb, «t’ll ne’er beguile ye.** 
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Scott has borrowed this idea of substitu- 
ting the thumb for the fingers, where Rob 
Roy addresses exactly the same words to 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie. 

It may be penuissible to draw at- 
tention to the apparent existence of a 
similar custom observed among the 
Romans, wlioso very word poJUcvor seems 
to be derived from FoUex in its substantive 
meaning. 

The practice of placing the wedding-ring 
on the bride’s thumb is mentioned and 
reprehended by Butler : 

“Others Avere for abolishing 

That Tool of Matrimony, a ring, 

With whi(?h th’ unsanctifi’d bridegroom 

Is married only to a tlnirnb.” 

“ Hmlibras,” 1078, Bart iii. c. 2, od. 1694, 

p. 100 . 

In reference to tlie ring formerly worn 
by women as an emblem of widowluxxl on 
the thumb, the following passage i'rom the 
“Spectator” may be worth giving: “It 
is common enougli among ordinary people, 
for a stale virgin to sot up a shop in a 
place, where she is not known : where the 
largo thumb rijig, supj)(>s(?d to be given her 
by lier husband, qinckly recommends her 
to some wealthy neighbour, who takes a 
liking to the jolly widow, that would have 
overlooked the venerable spinster.” 

^I’he ceremony long adhered to by tlie 
scholars in Queen’s College at Oxford, 
who waiteil upon the fellows placing their 
thumbs upon the table; which, as I have 
been informed, still continues in soTue 
part-s of Oermnny, whilst the superior 
drinks the health of the inferior, arose 
from an ancient distrust of good faith on 
the part of dependents. The suspicion 
that inon formerly had of attempts upon 
their lives on such occasions is well known, 
from the common account with regard 
to the origin of pledging, 

Tom B row’ll, in his Lrttf^rs from the. 
T)md to the lAinmj, ii, 178, mentions a 
parson, who ha<l forgotten even to drink 
over his right thumb. The “ British 
Apollo,” 1708, says; - 

“When mortals, witli wine, 

Make Micir faces to shine, 

’Tis to look like Apollo in luster ; 

And, circulatory. 

To follow' his glory, 

Which over the left thumb they must, 
Sir.” 

In “The Winchester Wedding,” is another 
allusion ; 

“Then Phillip began her health, 

And turn’d a -beer-glass on his 
thumb ; 

But Jenkins was rc^on’d for drinking 
The best in Christendom.” 

On the passage in “Macbeth (act. ii. 
80 . 1 ):“' „ ' 


“ By the pricking of ray thumbes 
Something wicked this w^ay comes.” 

Steevens observes, “ It is a very ancient 
superstition that all sudden pains of tlio 
body, and other sensations wdiich could not 
naturally be accounted for, were presages 
of somow’hat that was shortly to happen. 
Hence Mr. Upton has explaiiuxl a passage 
in the ‘ Miles Gloriosus ’ of Plautus -y ; 
“ Timeo quod reriim gessei’im hie, ita 
dorsus totus prurit.” 

Among the French, formerly, to bite 
the thumb-nail and to <lr;nv the nail from 
betwixt the teeth scornfully was rogarthMl 
as a serious insult and mmlo of contempt. 
Uulcs of Fivility, 1685, p. 44. Winstanloy 
says: “The Italians, wdien they intend to 
scotf or disgrace one, use to put their 
thumb hctweoii two of their fingers, arul 
s,ay ‘ Kcco, la fico which is counted a 
disgrace answerable to our Fnglish custom 
of making horns to the man whom w’O 
suspect to be a cuckold.’' Comp, 
Cur hold om , 

Thumb-ringfa — A plain gold ring, 
formerly worn by aldermen and others on 
the thumb. Cornp. Binos. 

Thunder and Lightning:.- See 

Weather . 

Tickle-me-quickly. — A game 
mentioned in Taylor the Water-Poet’s 
MMo, 16^'2. 

Tick-Tack. — This may probably he 
the same as tric-trac, the game, at wdiich 
Machiavelli describes himself about 1513, 
in a letter to a friend, as playing with 
some common men during his temporary 
retirement from public life. 

'^I’his game at tables is tlie same as the 
later trick-snack, says Mr. H. B. Wlieat- 
ley. “ Diet, of Beduplicated Words,” p, 
87. His first quotation is from Bullein’s 
“Dialogue,” 1573: “In this iande I did 
sec an ape iilaio at ticke-tneke, and after 
at Irishe on the tables, with one of that 
Iande.” The game is also mentionetl (w’ith 
others) in “The English Courtier and tJie 
Countrey Gentleman,” 1586: “In fowle 
w^eather, w’g .send for some honest neigh- 
bours, if happely wee bee w'ithout wiues, 
alone at home (as seldome w^e are) and 
woth them we play at dice, and cardes, 
sorting rmr seines nccordingo to the num- 
ber of players, an<l tlioir skill, some in 
ticktackc, some lurche, .some to Irish 
game, or duhlets.” Shakespear has a 
game of tick-tack in “ Measure for Mea- 
sure,” act, 1. sc. iii. 

In Hall’s “Horne Vacivoe,” 1646, are 
the following observations on the game of 
tick-tack. “ Tick-tack sets a man's in- 
tentions on their guard. Errors in this and 
war can be but once amended.” For trick- 
track, Mr. Wheatley (“ Diet.” p. 93) 
quotes Shadw^ell’s “True Widow,” 1679, 
IJrquhart’s “Rabelais,” p, 74 (eel. 1760),. 
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and ** Memoirs of P. H. Bruce,** p. f55. : 
But see Halliwell, v. Tick-Tack. 

Tid, Mid, Mlsora.--See Carlimjs. i 
Tindle or Tlnley.--In the “ Gentle- ; 
man’s Magazine,” for November 17B1, it » 
is stattnl tliat “ at the village of Fiiulern, ! 
in Derbysliiro, the boys an<l girls go every 
year in the evening of the ‘2n(l of Novem- 
ber (All Souls^ Day) to the adjoining 
coininoM, and light up a number of small j 
fjres .amongst tlie furzt^ growing there, | 
.and call them by the name of Tindles. i 
I'pon en<{ airing into tiie origin of tins | 
^;ust<nii amongst the inhabitants of the 
place, they supposcHl it to be a. relique of 
popery, and that tlie professed design of 
It, wiien lirst instituted, was to light 
souls out of purgatory. But, as the com- 
mons have boon enclosed there very lately, 
that, lias most probably pat an end to the 
easiom, for want of the wonte<l materials.” 

'the ceremony of bearing blazing straw 
roam I people’s grounds on All Souls’ Kve, 
wliich was formerly usual in certain partis 
of this country among the Boman Catho- 
lics, and was calkMl a Tinloy, is referre<l 
to the same cause by a writer in the | 
Magazino for 1788. 

Tipcat. —One of the four charges 
which Bunyan brought against himself 
was that in his youth he was addict ( hI to 
playing at tip-cat. “ In the middle of a 
game at lip cat he paused,” one of his 
biograohers informs us, ” ami stofxl star- 
ing wildly ap\vai‘<l.s with his stick in his 
hand.” lie had heard n supernatural 
warning voi<^e, 

I’lvis is commonly called ('at. 

Tithe-Ale. About eiglitocn miles 

•south of Grautham we pass by a noble 
seat, and see Boston at a di.stancc. Here 
we came to a parish, of wliich the parson 
hath tithe ale.” Kvelvn’s Diary, August 
*20, 1051. 

Tosidstone. — Pennant, speaking of 
the toad, with tlio Uomaii fables con- 
cerning it, a<l<l.s : “ In after-times super- 
stition gav'e it preternatural j)owers, and 
made it a principal ingre<lient in the 
incantations of nocturnal hags : 

‘Toad that under the cold stone 
Days ami nights lias thirf.y-oiio 
Swelterkl venom sleeping got, 

Boil tliou first ith’ charmed pot.* 

“ We know by the poet that this was 
intendwl for a design of the first con- 
shloration, that of raising and bringing 
before the eyes of Macbeth a hateful 
sight of the prosperity of Banquo’s line. 
'Phis shows the mighty powers attributed 
to this animal by the dealers in the magic 
art. But the powers our poet endues it 
with are far superior to those that Gesner 
■ascribes to it. Shakespear’s 'witches used 


it to disturb the dead: Gosner’s only to 
still the living.** 

Ill the same volume, speaking of the 
wolf fish teeth, Pennant observes : “ These 
and other grinding teeth are often 
found fassil, and in that state called 
Bufojiites, or T’oud stones : they were for- 
merly much esteenUHl for their imaginary ^ 
virtues, and were sot in gold, and worn 
as rings.” 

“ We may add here,” he continues, 

“ another superstition in respect to the 
toad. It was believed by some old Avriters 
to have a stone in its head, fraught Avith 
great virtues, nitniical and magical. It 
was distinguishoil by the name of the 
reptile, ami called the Toad Stone, 
Bnfonit.es, Crepandine, Krottenstein ; but 
nil its famrica powers vanished on the 
discovery of its being nothing but the 
fossilo tooth of the sea-wolf, or some other 
flat-toothed fish, not imfreqiient in our 
island, as well a.s several other countries.** 
Zoology^ 1770, iii, 15. 

Dr. Bell pointed out that in Fenton’s 
Cvrtabie Srcrvtr Woinlrrs of Naiurc,** 
1509, there is Ibis pas.sage : “There is 
found in the fieades or okl and great tojwles 
a stone, Avhich tliey call borax, or strilon ; 
it is most commonly found in the he.ad of 
a hee toa<le, of power to repulse poisons, 
and tliat if is a soveraigne mcslicine for 
the stone.” Shakrspmr^ s Puck, ii, 39. 
To this toadstone Sliakespear alludes in 
the billowing beautiful simile : 

“ Sweet are the uses of adA^ersity, 

AVhich, like the toad, ugly and veno- 
mous, 

W'ears 3 ’et, a jirecious joAvcI in its head.** 

Stooven.s in Jiis note upon this place 
says, that Lupton, in his first bcKut of 
“ Notable I'liings,’* 1579, bears testimony 
to the virtues of the toad stone called 
(^rapaudina. In liis seventh hook he in- 
structs lioAv to procure it, and afterAvards 
tells us: “You sliall knowe whctlicr the 
Tfide Stone bo the ryglit. and jiei’fcct stone 
or not. Ifolde tl'.e stone before a tode, 
so that he may sec it : ami, if it be a right 
and true stone, the tmle will leape toAvarde 
it, aiui make as though he Avould snatch 
it. He envieth so mncli tliat man should 
h.aA'O that stone.” 

The toad is made to bear a part in the 
traditional narrative of the death of King 
John at SAvinestcad Abbey. In the 8t. 
Albans Chronicle, first printed there in^ 
1483, a monk <lecljires that he Avill giA’e 
the King such a drink, that all England 
should be gln<l thereof; and the same 
monk AAont into a garden, and found a 
toad, Avhi^ \ he put if^o a cup, and pricked 
I it in many places, so that the venom 
I came forth, and then he filled the vessel 
with g(xxl ale, 5f which he drank, and 
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lianUed it to the King, who <lkl likewise, 
and both died soon after. A mcKlern 
}jaturali.st appears to think that tliis crea- 
ture really secretes a tinid, whicli it is 
^ibJe to discharge iii self-<lefence. Fignier, 
Ur p tile ft and Birds (1801)), p. 30. 

Mr. Brand cited Gesrier to shew that 
w'itches were suppof-od to be al)le tu deprive 
men of the faculty of generation by moans 
of toads. 

Toa.Sti — A drinking phrase. Comp. 
Healths and Pleddbuj. In Fuhvell’s “Like 
will to like, quoth the Donill to the 
0)11101’/^ 15()8,” is a song beginning 

“Troll the bole, and drink to me, and 
troll the bole again-a, 

And put a browne tost in the pot, for 
Philip Klemmings brain-a.^* 

Tho word (X‘cur.s in AVitjior : 

“ Will ho will drinko, yet but a draught 
at most 

That must be spiced with a niit-browne 
tost.” 

Ahusas iStript and Whipt^ 1013, p. 174. 
In drinking toasts, the ladies have a 
modest custom (tf excusing tliomselves, 
thus elegantly describe<l by Goldsmith in 
his “Deserted N'ilhige:^^ 

“Nor the ooy maid, liidf willing to be 
prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest.” 

Prom tlieso passages it .should seem that 
tho .saying “Who gives a toa.stP” is 
synonymous villi “Whose turn is it to 
take up this cup and jiroposo a liealth?” 
It wa.s tho })racti('<3 to put toast into ale 
with nutmeg and sugar. Tlii.s appears 
from “ Wine, Beore, Ale, and Tobacco, 
contending for superiority,” 1()30, of 
which a Ia,ter edition has a frontispiece, 
representing three women and a man play- 
ing with three dire. 

Our custom of toasting, or drinking 
healths, Prynne, in hi.s “ Mealthes Sick- 
nesse,’^ inveighs against in language most 
strongly tinctured with enthusiastic fury. 
This extraordinary man concludes his 
“ Address to the Christian Reader ” thus : 
“ The unfained well-wi.slier of thy spiritual 
and corporal, though the oppiiguer of thy 

? ocular and pot-emptying health, William 
Tynne.” In the “ Cheimonopegnion, or 
a Winter Song,’’ by Raphael Thorius, the 
following passages occur: 

“ Cast woo<l upon tho fire, thy loyns 
gird round 

With Avarmor clothes, and let the tosts 
abound ^ 

In close array, embattePd on the 
hearth.” J 

So again : 

“ And tell their hard adventures by the 
fire, ' 


While their friends hear, and hes^r, and 
more desire, 

And all tho time the crackling (rhostuuts 
roast, 

And each man hath his cup, and each 
his toast.” 

When the lady in “ Hudibras” is en- 
deavouring to pursiiade her lover to whip 
himself for her .sake, .she uses the following 
words, which intimate a ditferent origin 
for the custom of toa.sting : 

It is an easier waj' to make 

Love by, than that which many take, 

Who wouhl not rather suffer whipping. 

Than swallow toasts of bits of rib hi nr"’' 

“ ’Twas usual then the banquet to pro- 

h>og, 

By mu.sick’s chaiiii, and some delightful 
song ; 

Wlioro every youth in jileasing accents 
strove 

To tell the si ratagems and caros of love. 

liow some successful were, liow others 
crost : 

Then to live sparkling gia,ss would give 
his toast : 

Whose bloom did most in his opinion 
shine, 

To relish both the musick and tho Avine.” 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

^ Hearno tolls mo that his friend Mr. 
King of Hertford.shire, though a gotlson 
of George I., u.swl to drink to Betty of 
Ifrnrts^ whom Ifearnc understood or sus- 
pected to bo James the Third’s queen, or, 
as othor’wS might put it, the (tonsort of the 
Pretomler. Diary, 17L>I, od. 18G9, ii, 209, 
The Jacobite iraditions had ono curious 
survival, which is believed to bo not eA^on 
yot discarded. At dinner.s to royal per- 
sonages in Great Britain finger-gla.sses are 
advihtHlly omitted, bociuiso the secret- 
friends of tho Stuai ts used to pas.s their 
wiiie-gla.sses over them allusively to the 
exiles iioros.s the water. 

Pennant mentions that the master of the 
househoUl Avas from aiua’ent times toastcsl 
in water as “the 'fop Beam of the Great 
Hall.” At the {^cotish complimentary 
dinners they usually drink the healths, 
one f<K)t on tho chair and one on tho 
table . Coni]) . ili'aUhs. 

In tho “ Tatler,” Xo. 21, is an account 
of the origin of the word toast, in its 
present sense, stating that it had its ris<.A 
from an accident at Bath in the reign 
of Charles II.: “It haT)])enod that on ti 
publick <lay a celebrated beauty of those 
times Avas in the Cross Bath, and one of 
tho crowd of her admirers took a glass of 
Avater in Avhich tlie fair one sto^, and 
drank her health to the company. There 
was in the place a gay fellow, half fuddled, 
who oIFere<I to jump in, and swore, though 
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ho liked not the liquor, he would have the 
toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; 
yet this whim gave foundation to the 
present honour which is done to the lady 
we mention in our liqtior, who has ever 
since been called a toast.*' 

Tobacco. -A foreign weed, which 
lias made so many KnglishmtMi, especially 
of the common sort, become its votaries, 
must not bo omittctl in our catalogue 
of i>bpular anticjiiiiios. it is said to have 
boon first brought into England by Cap- 
lain (afterwards Sir Uichard) (irinvil and 
Sir Eraiicis Drake about the year 1586. 

James I. who was a great opponent of 
tlie devil, aiid even wrote a book on De- 
monology, nui<le a formidable attack also 
upon this •Mnvoiition of Satan,’* in “A 
Counterblaste to 'l’<d)acco,*’ 1604. His 
majesty in the course of his work informs 
ns, “ that some of the gentry of the lan<l 
bestowcHl (at that tinK>) three, some four 
hundred pounds a yeere upon tliis precious 
stink!” An incmlible sum, especially 
when WG consider the value of money in 
his time. They could not surely have been 
sterling, but Scotisli pounds. 

He conolmles this bitter blast of his, 
his sulphureous invective against this 
transmarine weed, with the following 
pororatioii : ” Have you not reason then 
t” bo ashamed and to forbear this filthy 
novelty, so basely grounded, so foolishly 
received, and so grossly mistaken in the j 
ri|j;lit use thereof ! In your abuse thereof i 
sinning against v/ml, lianniiig, yourselves • 
both in persons and goods, and taking ; 
also tlioroby (look to it ye that take j 
snuff in profusion !) the marks an<l i 
notes of vanity upon you ; by the custom ; 
thereof making yonrsolve.s to be w-ondere<i ‘ 
at by all foreign civil nation.s, and by all ! 
strangers that come among you, to be ' 
scorned aiul conlomncd ; a custom loatii- 
sonie to the eye, hateful to tlie nose, harm- 
ful to tlie brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the black stinking fume thereof, 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless.** 

If oven this small specimen of our 
learne<l monarch's oratory, which seems 
W'el) adapted to the understandings of old 
women, does not prevail upon them all to 
break in pieces tlioir tobacco-pipes and 
forego smoking, it will perhaps be im- 
ossiblo to say what can. The subject, as 
is majesty well observes, is smoke, and no 
doubt many of his readers will think the 
argumouta of our royal author no more 
than the fumes of an idle brain, and it 
may be a<lded, too, of an empty head. 
The King ” professed that were he to in- 
vite the devil to a dinner, he should have 
these three dishe.s: 1. a pig; 2. a poll of 
ling and mustard ; .and 3. a pipe of tobacco 
for digestiire.** Apothegms, 1658, p. 4. 


An ironical encomium on, and senou& 
invective against tobacco occurs in 
Burton : “ Tobacco, divine, rare, super-^ 
excellent tobacco, w'hich gfies farre beyond! 
all their panaceas, potable gold, arid 
philosophers* stones, a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. A go(xl vomit, 1 coiifesse, 
a vertuous herbo, if it be well qualified, 
opportunely taken, and medicinally usetly 
but as it is commonly used by. most men, 
which take it ns tinkers do ale, *tis a 
plague, a mischiefe, a violent purger of 
gfxxls, lands, health, hellish devilish and 
damnd tobacco, the mine and overthrow 
of body and soule.** A, of M, 1621, p. 
452. 

An account of a Buckinghamshire par- 
son (tho Bev. W. Breedon, minister at 
Thornton) wAio abandoned himself to the 
I use of tobacco, may be found in Lilly’s 
“History of his Life and Times.** 
Several of our early writers and also of 
our later (Charles Lamb included) have 
devotoil themselves to the praise of tlie 
Indian w’ce<l : 

A Tohacconist. 

“AH dainty meats I do defie, 

Which feed men fat as swine: 

He is a frugal man indewl 
That on a leaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin for liis hands 
*His fingers ends to wipe, 

T'hat keep his kitchen in a box, 

And roast iiioat in a pipe.** 

Kitts Her rcati OTIS. 

“ Hail, Iiulian plant, to antient times 
un known, 

A nuKlern truly thou, of all our ow'ii ; 

If through tlio tube thy veidues bo con- 
voy VI 

The old man's solace, and the student's 
ahl ! . 

Thou <loar concomitant of nappy ale, 
Thou sweet prolonger of a li arm loss tale ; 
Or if, wlion pulveriz’d in smart rappee. 
Thou Tt reach Sir Fopling's brain, if 
brain there be ; 

Ho shines in dedications, poems, plays. 
Soars in pindaricks, ^nd asserts the 
bays ; 

Thus dost thou every taste and genius 
hit, 

In .smoak, thou’rt w isdom ; and in snuff 
thou’rt w’it.** 

The London .]fcdley, 1731, p. 8.. 

“ Little tube of mighty pow'*r, 
Ch.armer of an idle hour, 

Object of my w^arm lesire, 

Lip of wax rmd eye of fire : 

And thy snowy taper w^aist, 

Wi^V my finpfer gently brac’d; 

And thy pretty swelling crest. 

With my little stopper prest,*’ Ac. 

^ Hawkins Browne, 
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j Tom.— The name of the Knave of 
‘rumps in the old game of Gleek. See 
lares in v. and ihul. T/h, Tithlii, &g. 
pd Cotgrave’s WiVs Interpreter^ 1055, to 
fhich ho particularly refers. 

I Tom of Becllam.^-See Halliwell 

h V. 

( Tom the Piper. — See Piper. 

I Tom Thumb. — Tom Thumb, 
ofF^^prirlg given by Merlin the endiantxu* 
.to the childless ploughman, was a spirit 
'as much as Robin Ooodfellow was one, 
'and in the “Life and Death of Tom 
Thumbe,” 1630, he is in fact so d€*scrihe<l, 

; for Merlin resolved: — 

*"• No blood nor bones in him should be, 
in shape and being such, 

That men should heare him vSpeake, but 
not 

' his wandering shadow tou<;?h.’^ 

: This seems a singularly ciiriou.s allusion, 
as if lie was a superhuman oreatnie, cast- 
ing no shadow, yet the writer.of the chap- 
. hook scarcely " maintain.s consistency, 
(What Avriters of chaphooks do?) in the 
: string of inventions, whicVi constitutes the 
subject matter of this quaint and engaging 
' little booklet, in nuKleni literature there 
i.s the tale of Petei- Schlomihl ; but he 
; was an ordinary niortal, who sold his 
shadow to the Devil. 

In the accepted story in an Engli.sh 
. drc.ss (for that in (;lriiM]U varies) Tom, 
1 like Puck and Ariel, manifested liimself, 
< during liis terrestrial sojourn, to all those 
;■ about him, and did not oven pos.‘-'ess the 
i gift of invisibility conferre^l on Shakes- 
l poarh^ two .spirits. Rut ho difFere<l from 
■ them in returning to Fairyland, where ho 
/i.s at the p]'(?sent inoniont, although King 
i Arthur causes! him to be interred with 
! royal honours, and erected over his re- 
mains a splendid mausoleum (it is related) 
of grey marble. 

Tom Tidlcr’s Ground. -- There 
used to be a schoolboy’s game .so called, 
when I Avas a child. One boy repre.se n ted 
Tom Tidier (an advocate of ab.solute and 
undivided monarchy), and soAwal others 
made it their object to invade his terri- 
tory, a small piece of ground, chalked 
round or othevwise distinguishe<l, crying, 
“ I am on Tom Tidlor’s ground, picking 
up gold and siU^er !” Tom Tidler’s part 
consisted in endeavoAiring to catch the 
marauders. There was, perhaps, some 
origin for this sport Avhich can no longer 
be traced. 

Tom Ti<ller seems to have been a person 
of some celebrity in the|*beginning of the 
18th century at leVst, tor Mr. Halliwell 
n^^ces a rhyme entitle “ Tom TYdler’s on 
th^ Friar’s ground,” as^ occurring in a 
ballad published about 1720. This relic 


is parallel with “/ am the King of the 
Castle,'* &c. 

Tooth-ache.-. Some charms for cur- 
ing the toothache are printt^d in the hrst 
volume of lldiquim Antiquity IPU. 

Top. — The folloAving montiqn of whip- 
ping the top occurs in Persius’s third 
.sat ire : 

“ Neu (piis callidior buxum torquere 
ilagello.” 

Thn.s also in Virgil’s seventh .^Enoid :* 

“ As young stn’idings Avhip the top for 
sport, 

On the smooth pavement of an empty 
court ; 

Tlie Avowlen engine Avhirl.s and flies 
about, 

Admir’d Avith clamours of the hoardless 
rout. 

They lash aloud, each other they pro- 
voke, 

And lend their little souls at ev’ry 
stroke.” 

Dionysius Cato recommends the top as a hnrin- 
less amusement in contrast to dice-p'ay, in Avhich 
there \Aas hazard and .speculation “ 'f'to ho 
hide,” he says, “alcas luge,” which the “LuNtcl 
Ciiion” in the Vernon MS. ab. 1375, a.u., 
Iran.sl.ates “Take a /oppe, >if hfm wold plcAe, ai d 
not us he hasardiye” (leaf 310, (ol. i ) 

lA a mutilated and fragmentory win- 
<loAv at Thornhill Churcli/ near Dews- 
bury, is a repre.seiitation of a female hold- 
ing a chikl on each arm, Avhile two others 
are playing at her feet. One of them has 
a top spinning on the ground, and I tliink 
a Avhip raised in his right hand. The glass 
i.s of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, aiu}. in suppo.sod ti^ represent the 
RlessiHl Virgin and St. Josepli, our 
Saviour, a n<l his tester brother St. J. nines. 

In Sir Thomas More’s “ Workes,” 
1557, are some allegorical verses on the 
age.s of man, in which childhotxi is re-. 
rescntcHl a.s a boy whipping a top. The 
oy is made to say : 

“ A toppe can I set, and drvue in its 
kyiide.” 

Playing witli tops i.s found among the 
illuminations of Mr. Ivo’s Missal. Under 
the rules draAvri up foi* llarroAV Scliool in 
1590 by John Lyon the foumler, the amuse- 
ments were JimiUKl to driving a top, 
tossing a hand-ball, running, and shoot- 
ing. Sir H, Ellis, Ilistonj of St. Leonard , 
Shoreditch, 1798, p. 109. Comp. Pcarie. 

It is curious that on tho title page qf 
“ Time.s Whirligig,” by Humphrey Willis, 
1647, is a wocxlcut, illustrating tlio title, 
of a committee-man balancing himself on 
a top. 

Poor Robin, in his Almanack for 1677, 
j tells us, in “ Tho J'anatick’s Chronology,” 

00 
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it was thenf “i804 years since the first 
invention of town-tops.” In the Fifteen 
Comforts of Marriaoe, p. 14t3, we read: 

“ Another tells 'em of a project he has to 
make town tops spin without an eel-skin, 
as if he horo miiliee to the .schoolboys.” 
“The whirling top they whip. 

And drive her giddy till she fall asleep.” 

— Drydcti. Leinnius remarks: “Young 
youth do merrily exerciso themselves in i 
whipping top, and to make it rim swiftly | 
about, that it cannot be seen, and will 1 
deceive the .sight, and that in winter to j 
catch thomsolve.s a heat.” Occult Miracles | 
of Nature, 1058, 309. (kirnelius Scriblerus j 
says; “J would not have Martin as yet 
to scourge a top, till J am hotter informed 
whether the drcMdius which was rec^om- 
mended hy Cato be really our present 
top, or ralbor the hoop which the boys 
drive with a stick.” 

It is said in some of the V'’oyages, 1 
think it is in J lawkesworth’s, that the top 
is well known among the Indians, some of 
whom poinUxl to our sailor.s, who seemed 
to wonder at seeing it amongst them, | 
that ill order to itiake it .spin they should : 
lash it with a whip. i 

To sleep like a town top is a proverbial i 
expression. The more usual expression I 
at pre.sent is to sloop like a top. A top is 
said to sleep when it turns round with 
great velocity, and makes a smooth hum- 
ming noise. The following cmstoni is now 
laid aside ; a large top was formerly kept 
in every village, to be whipped in frosty 
weather, that the peasants might be kept- 
warm by exercise, ami out of mischief, 
while they could uot work. 

Torches* — Originally primitive ap- ! 
pliances formed of cordage stooped in tow, | 
whence comes the word funeral from Lat. j 
funis, a rope. But they gradually ac- | 
(piirefl a more elegant and convenient 
sliapo, and were charged witli wax or with 
a mixture of wax and rosin. 

At ancient Roman weddings the manner 
was that two cliildron should loaxl the 
bride, and a third boar before her a torch 
of W'iiito thorn, in honour of Cores. I 
have seen foreign prints of marriages, 
where torches wore reprcNsentcd as carried 
in the procession. Cough, speaking of 
funeral torches, says : “ The use of torches 
was however retained alike in the day- 
time, as was the case at weddings; 
(Sepulchral Monumenls, ii. IntrtS.) 
whence Propertius beautifully, 

“ Viximus insignes inter utramque j 
facem:” 

which is illustrate<l by Ovid ; 

“ Et face pro thalami fax mihi mortis 
ade.st;” 

Swinburne has the following remark : “At 


their (the gip^iies*) wetldings they carrj 
torches, and have Para nymphs to give th^ 
bride aw'ay, with many other unusua 
rite,s.” Journey throuijh Calabria, p. 304 
Ovid speaking of February, a month se 
apart for Paroiitalia or funeral aiuii 
ver.saries, and therefore not proper fo. 
marriage, writes: 

“ Conde tuas, Hymena^e, faco.s, ot al 
ignibus atris 

Aufer, habcrit alias inccsta sepulclira 
faces.” 

According to Sir Thomas Browne, “ The 
Romans admittG<l but five torches in their 
nuptial solemnitie.s.” Garden of Cyrus, 
p. 91. 

“ Deductio sequitiir in Domuin, nec sine 
Facibus, et Spoicsa Matri Spousi traditur. 
Quamprimum vero Spon.sa Cubiculum in- 
greditur, Maritus pedo suo Uxoris pedem 

tangit statimque ambo lecluduntur.” - 

Sekicii's Uxor Jlcbraica (Opera, torn. iii. 
p. 68G). 

“The Nuptial Tor(‘h,” (.says the author 
of “ My men, A:c. an Account, of the Mar-' 
riage Ceremonies of dilferont Nations,” 
p. 149) “ u.sed by the Creeks and Komans, 
has a striking conformity to the tlambeanx 
of tlie Japanese. The most eousidorable 
difference is, that amongst the Romans, 
this torch was carriixl before the bride by 
one of her virgin attemlants ; and among 
the Greeks, that office w'as porforme<l by 
the hri<le's mother.” In tlie Greek Church 
the bridegroom and hritle tmter the church 
with lighUxl wax tapcr.s in their hands; 
torches are used at Turkisli marriages. 

The emstom of u.sing torche.s and lights 
at funerals, or in funeral processions, ap- 

B ears to have been of long .standing, 
luramln.s de lUtihus, Gregory tell.s 

us that “ the funeral tapers, however 
thought of by some, are of harmcicsse im- 
port. Their meaning i.s to shews that the 
departeil .soiiles are not quite put out, but, 
having walked here as the Children of 
Light, are now' gone to walk before God in 
the light of the living.” Posthuma,, 1649, 
112: Gough’s SrjK Mon. ii. Tntroil. vii. 

Strutt tells us the burning of torches 
was very honourable. To have a great 
many was a special mark of e.steem in the 
ptirson who made the funeral to the de- 
ceasetl. By the w ill of William d© Monta- 
cute, Earl of Salisbury, executed April 
29, 1397, “ 'rw (mty-four poor people, 

cloatbed in black gowns and red hoodiU, 
are or<ler<xI to attend the funeral, each 
carrying a lighte<l torch of eight pounds 
weight;” and from the account given by 
Stow of Sir Jol.fh G^sham's funeral in 
1556, it p spears that he “had four.d':-.^n 
of great staff torches and a dozen of great 
long torches.” l^Manners and Customs, ii, 
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The following is an extract from the 
**Will of Thomas Windsor, Esq./^ 1479: 

•* Item, I will that I have brennyug at my 
burying and funeral service, four tapers j 
and twenty-two torches of wax, every 
taper tt> conteyn the weight of ten pounds, 
and every torch sixteen pournls, whicli 
[ wdll that twenty -four very poor 
men, and well disposed, shall hold as well 
at the lyine of my burying as at my ! 
Monet hs Minde, Item, 1 will that after ; 
my Moneths Minde be done, the said four ; 
tapers be delivered to the churchwardons, 
&c. And tliat there ho a hundred childreii 
within the age of sixteen years to be at my 
Moneths Minde, to say for my soul. That 
against jny Moneths Minde, the caiKlIes 
bren before the rude in the Parish Church. 
Also that at my Monetijs Minde my exe- 
cutors provi<le twenty priests to singe 
Placebo, Dirige, GentL Man. 179^1, 

Ixiii, 1191, 

It was pretend<?d at the time, as appears 
from a letter addressed to Secretary 
Cromwell, by a Frenchman, that on the 
day before the execution of Anne Holey n, 
the tapers round the tomb of Katherine 
of Arragon “ kendekl of them seifs,’’ and 
that after matins, at Dan Grafias, “ the 
sai<l tapers qiiencluxl of them seifs.” 

In the Oh nrctnvar< lens’ Accounts of 8b. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, u ruler 1:100-1 is 
the following article ; ” Ttem rec’ de Joh’e 
Hraddyns die sepultnr’ llobti Thorp gen’ 
p, iiii. Tor’, vj.s*. viijd.” on wliicJi Pegge 
observes: ” Little was done in these ages 
of gross Popery without lights. These 
torciios cost Is. S<1. ai)ieee ; but we find 
them of variou.s prices, according, a.s w^e 
may suppose, to their .size. Tiro clmrcli- 
wardons appear to have provide<l them, 
and consequently they were an article of 
profit to the church.” The Kditor adds: 
“ These torches, it is concoivoil, were made 
of wax, which in ordinary ca.ses were let 
out by the church, and cinirged to the 
party according to the consumption at the 
moment. Tliis appears in the York 
Churchwardens’ Accompts, where wax is 
charged.” Nichol.s’.s IJlnstr. 1797, p. 213. 

Ihid A.D. 1519: “Item, Mr. Hall, the 
curate, for iv. torches, and for the best 
ligh^, at the buryal of Mr. Henry Viie<l, 
my Lord Cardinal’s servant, vj.s’. vjd.” In 
the Churchw'ardens’ Accounts of 8t. Law'- 
ronce parish. Heading, are the following 
articles: ”a.i). 1502. It, rec. of \va.st of 
torchis at the berying of sir John Hide, 
vicJir of fionyng, vjd.” a.p. 1503. 
rec. for wnst of torchye at the burying 
of John Tiong, maist’ pfdhc Gram’ Scole, 
”a.p. 1504. It. rr\ of the 
same Margaret,” (late* the wife of Thomas 
Platt,) ” for wa.st of torchis at the yer 
mind of the sekl Thomas,* xxtk” 


Torclies were constanlh} omploytHl 
at convivial oiitertainnients, in public 
processions by night, cuinng parliamen- 
tary or official sitling.s nuuor grave 
emergencie.s, ami as an haVsitiial method 
of locomotion in towns after dusk. Charles 
VI. of France narrowly escaped death 
through a contact with the lighted flam- 
beaux held by attendants in the saloon, 
where fo.stivities wore being celobrate<l. 
During the aiixious deliberations on’ the 
Carinagnola business alnuit 1 13!) liio Great 
Council of Venice sat by iorcidight ; at 
the inauguration of a <logare.ssa in 1597 the 
390 gilt baskets holding tijo superb coii- 
fecti«)noiT provided for the occasion were 
carried round the Viazza in the same way : 
and in the hitler part of tl?e 17th century 
torches wore uschI at .sea to throw light 
ou the movements of lleols. I'hese aj)- 
pliances seem to have been charged wdth 
a blond of wax and resin for the sake of 
durability, llazlitt’s I'rnciion Republic, 
1900, ii, 7G-7, et alibi. 

Vernon says : ‘Mf the Chri.stians should 
bury their dead in the nighto time, or if 
they should burno thisir bodies, as the 
Painims did, they might well use torches 
as well as the Painims without any just 
reprehension and blame.” He observes (a 
little farther on) ; ‘‘ Morevover it is not to 
be doubtexi hut that the auncient byshops 
and ministers of the Church did hryng in 
this manner bearinge of torclies, and of 
singinge in funerals, not for the intent 
and purpose that the Painmos <lid nsq it, 
nor yet. for to conlinne their supor.slii;ious 
abuses and errours, but- rather for 1o 
abolishe them. For they did see that it 
was an hard thing to pluck those old and 
inveterate enstornes trom the hartes of 
them that had been nouselk^d in them from 
their youth. They did foresee that if they 
had burid their dead without som honest 
ceromonie.s, as the worlde did then take 
them, it had hene yet more hardo to put 
.a wav those olde rotten errors from them 
fhat were altogether wedded unto them.” 
Our author tells us: ” Ohrisostoinci. 
likening the deade whonie they follow^xl 
wiOi burnyngo torche.s unto wrestlers and 
runners, had a respect unto tlio customes 
and fashions of Grekeland, beyng a Greeke 
hirnoelfe, among whichc there wa.s a cer- 
tain kind of ninnirig, after this nianer. 
The firste did beare a torclie, being lighted, 
in his hand, whicli being weary, he did 
deliver unto him that followeth next after 
him. He againe, that had received tlie 
torche, if ho channcfxl to be vvery. did the 
like : and .so all the residue that followeth 
in order ;” hence among the Grokes and 
Latines to gev'O the lampe or torche unto 
another, hath boene taken for to put other 
in his place, after that one i.s werye and 
hath perfourmfxl his course.” He con- 
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cJades: “This may very well bo appJyed 
luito them, that dimarte out of this 
world.’* JTunting of rxinjatory, 1561, fol. 
40, 45, 47. Again, at folio 151, be says : 

'* Singinge, boaringe of lightcs, and other 
like ceremonies as were used in their 
buririges and funerallcs, were ordeyned, 
or rather permitted and sufFi wl by y® aun- 
eient bishoppes and pastours, for to 
aboUsh, put downe, and dryve aw'ai the 
superstition and y<](>latri tlie heathen 
and paynymes used about their dead : and 
not for anye opinion y^ tliey had, y* such 
thinges could profite tlie soules departed, 
as it doth manifestly appear by their owne 
writinges.” 

Herrick has a copy of verses illustrative 
of this subject: 

“ Uvon a Maid that dyed the Day she was 
marryed, 

“That rnoriie which saw me made a 
bride, 

The cv’iiing witnes that I dy’d. 

Those holy lights, wherewith they^ guide 
Unto the be<l the bashful bride, 

Serv’d but as tapers for to buriie 
And light my roli^pies to their nine. 
This epitaph, whicli here you see, 
Supply’d the Kpithalamie.** 

The following is the epitaph of the great 
Bude at St. Genevieve, Paris : 

“ Que n*a-ton plus en torches depoudu, 
Suivant la mode accoutumee en SainteP 
Afin qu’il soit par I’obscur enttmdu 
Quo des Franyois la lumiere est i 
oteinte.” 

Toss-Poti — The following passage 
shews plainly the etymology of “ Toss- 
pot:*’ it is exlraclod from “The Schoole- 
master, or Toucher i»f 'table Philosopliie,” 
1576, Book iv . chap. 35. “ Of merry Jests 

of Preaching Friars:** “ cerlaiue frier 
tossing the pot, and drinking very often 
at the table, was reprohemled by the 
Priour,** i^c. 

TotemiSiTli- An apparent .survival 

of the Pytliagorean doctrine concerning 
animals, with certain modifications. The 
modern authorities seem to establish its 
universality. The ancient theory of 
metemp.sycimsis was corrupted into a 
superstition, that if an ancestor, or the 
member of a clan was changed into a 
particular creature, beast, bird, or fish, 
all beings to come of that genus were to be 
held sacred ; and it even appears that the 
name of the tribe or community was 
bestowed on them. See Iiaing*s Tinman 
Origins, 1897, pp. 185-6, where, and else- 
where in the same author’s admirable 
writings, the theories of Totemism and 
Animism are explained and discussed. In 
its more rudimentary or archaic stage the 
former seems to have extended to inani- i 
male objects. 


Touch* — ^This is a childish or school- 
boy’s game. Several play at it. One 
boy endeavours to touch one of his play- 
mates, and they do their best to escape 
him. 'The moment he succeeds, he ex- 
claim.s, Touch, or Touch he; the boy 
touched is oblige<l to take his place, and 
the game begins over again. 

A variety is called Touch Wood, where 
the difference is that, by laying a hand or 
finger on anything of that material, the 
player is exempt from the consequences of 
being touclied. 

Touch-pieces. — See King^s Evil. 

Town-Husband. - See Halliwell 
in V. 

Trade and Labour Songrs.— See 

a reference in Antiqnary, October, 1885, 
p. 150. In 1811 Charles Mackay edited 
for the Percy Society a Ccylleclion of Songs 
and Ballad.s on this subject belonging to 
the 14th, 15th, and Kith centuries. 

Transfls:uration-Day.— (August 
0). The anniversary, or supposed one, of 
the change in Christ’s personality wit- 
nessecl by Peter, James, and John, a.d. 32 
on Mount Tabor, 'riie festival was in- 
stituted by pope Calixtus TI. in 1^155, and 
in or about 1491) Caxton printed the ser- 
vice use<l in our churches on this occasion 
on the eighth day before the Ides of 
August. Ilazlitt’s Bibl. Coll, and Notes, 
i, 425 ; ii, 002, whore a later impression by 
Pynson, apparently in 1499, is noticea. 
Plumpton Correspondence, p. 130. 

Transf ormation. — See Splayed 
Bitch and Werwolf. The mt^tamorphosis 
of human and other creatures into new 
and strange shapes constitutes of course 
the groundwork of Ovid’s production, 
and was agreeable to the Greek philosophy, 
as well as to the J^ytliagoreau theory or 
transmigration, a.s we find beautiful 
youths and maidens converted into birds 
and flowers. Kcightley, in his Mythology 
of Ancient Greece and Italy, did excellent 
service in illustrating the subject more 
scientifically than his predecessors. 

Transubstantiatlon. — In a 
Compendious Buik of Godly Sariges, &c,, 
printed before 1578, is the following pas- 
.sage, which has been intended, no doubt, 
as an argument against transubstantia- 
tion ; 

•‘Giue Cod be tranfulM'i.uuiall 
In breid will) I/oc ejl (Ot pus vieum^ 

Qiihy war Je la vnnamvidl 

As tak liiin in 5our tci h, and Pm 

In Heath’s “ Eiigrammes/' 1610, I find 
the foll<jging ; • 

** In TranAihstantiatores, 

The cannibals eate men with greedi- 
nesse ; • 

And transiibstant4ator8 do no lesso : 


i 
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No lesse? Nay more; and that farre ! 
more by ods; 

Tha^ eat man^s flesh, these ravine upon 
Gods.” 

Pleasantries at the expence of this ancient 
ritualistic observance are numerous in 
every literature. In Doctor Double Ale 
(about looO), we have : 

For yet I deny nat 
The masses prinat, 

Nor yet forsake 
That I of a cake 
My maker may make--” 

Hazlitt's Dop. Foetry, iii, 317. 

Transylvanian Supersti- 
tions. — See Nineteenth Century ^ July, 
1885. 

Trap-Ball or Trap-Bat. -- Mr. 

Atkinson observes: “The xirobability is 
that the game is a lineal descendant from 
the ball-play of the old Danes, or North- 
men and Icelanders. The game is called 
Spell and Knor, and the word Spell has 
come to be understock! as the designation 
of the peculiar kind of trap used in it. 
But surely ‘ Spell and Knor * is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Spoil a* Knor’ i.e. the play 
at ball. The object of the game is to ex- 
ceecl one’s competitors in the distance to 
which the ball is driven. On the liberation 
of the spring of the trap or spell, the 
ball, previously whitened all over with 
chalk, is struck in mid-air with the tribbit- 
stick, and the place at which it falls, being 
noteci by the lockcrs-out, the distanc© 
from the trap is measured in spaces of 
twenty yards each, or .scores. There is 
one <lay in the year — Shrove Tuesday — 
when it is customarily practiced, not quite 
exclusively. The tribbit -stick is elsewhere 
called primstick, gelstick, buckstick, trib- 
bit, trevit, <Src.” Cleveland Glossary , 
1808, pp. 299, 542. 

Spell and Non* (or Nurr) is not peculiar, 
however, to the North, for in the “ Wor- 
cestershire ChroTiicle ” for Soi>tember, 
1847, we read : “ Before the commons were 
taken in, the children of the poor had 
ample space wherein to recreate them- 
selves at cricket, nurr, or any other 
diversion ; but now’ they w'ere driven from 
©very green spot, and in Bromsgrove here, 
the nailor boys, from tho force of circum- 
stances, have taken possession of the 
turn-pike-road to play the before-men- 
tioned games, to the serious inconvenience 
of th© passengers, one of whom, a woman, 
W 5 as yesterday knocked down by a nurr, 
which struck her ou the head. Surely it 
would be an act of humanity on the part 
of those who have heed most benefited by 
oM© inclosing of t}ie;Common 1": afford the 
children of the poor of this parish a .small 
space of ground for th© purposes of health 
and amusement,” * 


Tray-Trip. — Grose sivvs (I think 
erroneously) this w’as an ancient game, 
like Scotish Hop, played cn a pavement, 
marked out with chalk into different com- 
partments. It is mentioned wdhout any 
explanation of its precise nature, further 
than that it w’as a popular game with cards 
or dice, or both, in the “ English Courtier 
and tho Cun trey Gentleman,” 1586; and 
in the Percy MS. “ Loose Songs,” p. 68, 
we find “ fful oft shee and I within the 
buttery played att tray-trippe of a dye.” 
vSee note to Mayne’s City Matchy 1639, act 
2, in Hazlitt^s Dodsley. Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in his “ Provincial Dictionary,” 
notes trip-trap as a game peculiar to the 
North of England, also called trip — tlio 
same, no doubt, as our tray-trip. Comp. 
Nares, 1859, p. 896, and Trihetpost, 

TreaclOf or rather Triacic, 
Water. — A supposed universal antidote 
and specific, made in various ways, and 
originally, of course, iinconnected with 
treacle; Or. GypeaKa, See receipts for 
making this water in Narcs, Gl. in v. 

In Now'bery’s Dices FraymaticuSy 1563, 
sign B 2 versOy ho says : 

“ I haiio fitio Triacle of Genes, the 
i plague to pro lien t 

i Fyiio waters fine oyles, of odour ex- 
cellent.” 

^,Tree-Geese. — See Barnacles. 

Tree-Lore. — Grose tells ns, that if a 
tree of any kind is split — and weak, 
rickettv, or ruptured children drawn 
through it, and afterwards tho tree is 
bound together, so as to make it unite, 
as the tree lioals and grows together, so 
w’ill the child acquire strength. Sir John 
Cullum, whoi saw this operation twice per- 
formed, thus describes it: “For this 
purpose a young ash w'as each time 
selected, and split longitiKlinally, about 
five feet : the fissure was kepli wi<le open 
by my gardener ; whilst the friend of tlio 
child, having first strippoil him nakcKl, 
passtnl him tw'ice through it, almost head 
lorcmofit. As soon as the operation was 
performed, tho w'oun<lcd tree w*as bound 
up w'ith a pack-thread : and as the bark 
he{ilo<:l, the child was to recover. The first 
of the young patients was to be cured of 
the ricketts, the .second of a rupture.” 
This i.s a very ancient and extensive piece 
of .sui)erstition, 

Grose refens to the vulgar opinion 
“concerning the power of ash trees to 
repel other maladies or evils, such as 
shrew-mice, the stopping one of which 
animals alive into a hole bored in an atli 
is imagined an infallible preventative of 
their ravages in lands.” 

In a Scotish .statistical report of 1796, 
it is said of New’parish : “There is a 
quick thorn of a very antique appearance, 
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for which th€ people have a superstitious 
veneration. They have a mortal dread 
to lop off or cut any part of it, and atfirni 
with a religious horror, that some persons, 
who had tlio temerity to hurt it, were 
afterwaids severely punished for their 
sacrilege.” Stat. Acc. iii, 609. 

In the “ Gcntleman^s Magazine” for 
October 1804, is given an engraving of an 
ash tree, growing by the side of Shirley- 
stredt, f the road leading from llocldy 
House to Binriingliam,) at the edge of 
Shirley-heath in Solihull rarish. The 
part of a gap formed by the chizzel 
has closcxl, hut the lower remains open. 
The tree is liealtliy and ilourisliing. 
Thomas C^iillingworth, son of the o^vner 
of an adjoining farm' now (1804^ about 
thirty-four y<‘'irs of age, was, when an 
infant of a year old, pas.se<l through a 
similar tree, now perfectly sound, whicli he 
preserves with so miK'h care that he will 
not suffer a single branch to ho touched, 
for it is helioved the life of the patient 
depemls on tlie life of the tree (a ^ 
suggestion of hama<Irya<lisin) ; and the j 
moment that, it is cut dowm, be the patient ! 
ever so distant, the rupture returns, and ! 
a mortincation ensues. It is not however i 
uncommon for persons to survive for a i 
time the felling of the tree. In one case • 
the rupture suddenly returned, and morti- . 
fication followed. These trees are left to ! 
close of tliemselves, or are closed with ! 
nails. The wo(Kl-cutters very frequently i 
meet with the latter. One fellcxl oh ! 
Bminaids Karm u’as found full of nails. I 
This belief is so prevalent in this part ! 
of the country, that in, stances of trees ! 
that have been e!vn>lov(?<l in tlie cure are | 
very conimon. The like notions obtain i 
credit in some parts of Kssex. In a pro- * 
vious pjjrt of the same volume it is stated I 
that this ash tree stands -‘do-se to the i 
cottage of Hot}ry Rowe, whoso infant son | 
Thomas Rowe was drawn lliroTigh the i 
trunk or body of it in the year 1791, to | 
cure him of a rupture, the tree being then i 
split open for the purpose of passing the I 
child through it. The boy is now thirteen 1 
years and six months old : I have this • 
day, June 10, 1801, seen the a.sh tree and j 
Thomas R.owe, as well as his father Henry ! 
Rowe, from whom I have receive<l the 
above account : and ho superstitiously be- 
lieves that his son Thomas was cured of 
the rupture, by being drawn through the 
deft in the said ash tree and by nothing 
else.” 

Among tree - superstitions must be 
ranko<l what Armstrong says : “ The vine 
excepte<l, the Minorquins never prune a 
tree, thinking it irreligious in some degree 
to presume to direct it.s growth ; and if 
you express your wonder that they forbear 
this usual practice, and inform* them of 


I the advantages that attend it in other 
countries, their answer is ever ready: 

knows best how a tree should grow,*' 
Ififit. of Minorca^ p. 191. 

Tregreafi^rle and Dosmare 
Pool. -YCominuMicnte<l by the late T. Q. 
Couch, Esq. to tlie E<litor). A little to the 
north of St. Neot\s Church, in East Corn- 
wall, is a melancholy moor bordeied by 
rough granite tors. The rude cottages, 
scatter^ sparsely over ihe landscape, are 
such shapole.ss heaps of unhewn granite 
that, at a distance, and when not sending 
up their wreaths of smoke they give little 
more evkionce of huiiian neighbourhcKid 
than the wonderfully poised piles wdiich 
crest the hills around. On this bleak 
marsh is a lonely mountain tarn filial by 
the drainage of the moors, and liaving 
until of late years no visible outlet or in- 
let : 

” Dosmery poole ainkl the moores 
On top stands of a hill ; 

^lore than a mile about, no sireames 
it empt, nor any till.” 

So says or sings Carew, wlio gives what 
is still the belief of the country side, that 
it ebbs and flows with the sea, and so 
deep is it, that a fagot once thrown in was 
sucked down by a central whirlpool, and 
after passing among the ba.scs of the hills, 
was taken up in Eowoy liarhour. It avails 
little tliat some inat.tor-of-fact persons 
have, by actual experiment of sounding, 
souglit to destroy this okl and well-estab- 
lislu^il fact. No finer pict ure of savage 
de.solation can be imagined than this spot, 
in soino of its aspects, presents. On a 
lowering November day, wlion the gusts 
are driving the rain-clouds across this 
desert, and soughing among the rushes 
and bent gra.ss, and when tfio low of the 
half-wild herd.s is mingle<l with the plain- 
tive whistle of ihe curlcpv, it looks like a 
bit of primitive barrenness, untouched 
.save by the wild workings of the elements. 
It will he expected that a spot so w’eird 
and wild w’ill not be without its grim 
and awful story ; accordingly we find it 
especially associate<l with the de^s of 
giant Tregeaglo. AV])en travelling over 
this TieighhourhorKl, some few years ‘ ago, 

I g1eane<l. from oral tradition and written 
record, all that wa.s known of his story, 
and as it well illustrates the ixifluences 
at work to modify and debase popular 
fable, I have thought that my notes might 
be wmrthy of a place in the Reports of 
this Society. It will be well first to give 
the ordinary andteurrent book-versions 
of the legend. MSclxelPs History of St 
NeoVs^ p. ^8. I 

Tregeagle was steward to John, Earl of 
Radnor, of Llanhydrock. Ho was a very 
wicked man, wdio by craft and cruelty 
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ibecame very rich and powerful. Neither 
pity nor remorse checked him in his 
avarice: indee^i, some say that the curse 
< 3 f blood rested on his ill-gotten gains. 
With all this, however, riches liow'od in 
too slowly for his longings, so, for present 
advantage, he entered into a compact with 
the Evil-one, whereby for a certain time 
his wealth and influence became un- 
boundotl, and his greed and tyranny grow- 
ing with his means, he <lMi such dee<ls 
.as made him the bye-wor<l of after gene- 
rations. In the midst of his enjoyment 
of his power the Devil claimed -the for- 
feited soul. As tlie price of the unholy 
bargain ho finds no rest, hut is bound to 
the fulfilment of some endless task, such 
as the baling of this ever-filling t)ool with 
a limpet-shell, varied by his binding the 
shifting sands of the nojthern coasts in 
h\i miles with bands of the same material. 
Every now and rhen ho is disturlnxl in his 
hopeless labour by the persecution of the 
insatiable fiend, from whom he flies over 
moi'laiid ami hill traclud by tlie remorse- 
less hunter and his hcll-houiids, and finds 
I'esnite only when ho can get a temporary 
shelter in the chapel of 8t. Michael on 
Rncrhe rock. 'J'h.o howls of the harassed 
'rregeagle are often heard by the belated 
liind. ami “ he roars like the great Tro- 
gcaglo^’ is Iho common oxcUnnation of the 
*Conii.sh mother of lier si^reaming child. 

Another story, still more terrible, is 
related of liim. Some time after Tre- 
geagle had disappeared from amongst men 
a tenant of the Earl was sued by the new 
steward for arrears of rent. The sum, 
it scorns, liad really been paid, but Tre- 
geagle had not given credit for it in his 
hooks. At the trial, the supposed debtor 
coiitrivcHl by glamour to raise the spirit of 
IVc^goaglo and present him as a witno.ss 
in the court, and by the evidence pro- 
^Incod the phiiutiff was nonsuited. “On 
retiring from the bar this singular witness 
was left belli ml in coui’t ; the defendant 
being reciuesUvi by some gentlemen of the 
long robe to take him away, ho sternly 
repH<Hl, that, as he had been at the pains 
■of bringing the evidence, those wlio com- 
nlainod might take the trouble to remove 
The spirit of Tregcagle w;is with 
•difficulty exorcised, and, “as perpetual 
rOvst was deemed impossible, some work 
•of extreme ditHculty was thought riece.ssary 
to furnish his spirit witli employment,’’ 
^ind his task was the lading Dosrnery pool 
\Mith a limpet-shell and trussing the 
northern sands with ropes of the same. 
Hitrhins and Drew’s Slist, of Cornwall^ 
i,71. ^ 

“^^he stoty, of which the book version 
IS here given, presents many points of 
inttirest, and has an important bearing 
•4ipou the historic value of legend in 
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general, and the mode in whkh it becomes 
altered and vitiated. In looking into the 
history of this fable, I may remark, that, 
because Carew, in his “Survey” (temp. 
Kliz.), and Hals, in his “ Parochiaj Plis- 
tory ” (temp. 1730), luado no moiitiou of 
Tregoagle, we are not to conclude that 
such a story did not exist in one of its 
earlier versions. Little trust is, in these 
matters, to be placed in negative evidence, 
as it is only until lately that our popular 
tales have been looked upon but as “ uu- 
c.on sidorod t ri tics. ’ ’ T1 ic ci i c u rnst ance that 
Tregeagle i.s stiite<l to have been steward 
to John, Earl of Radnor, permits us to 
fix the date of the legend, or rather of 
its earliest mcKlification. Robartes of 
Tiianliydrock was iiukIo Kai l of RadiKjr by 
Charles IT. in 1070, and Tonkin, in his 
description of the parish of St. Allen, gives 
some particulars respecting the Tregeagle 
connecting them with this iiohleinaii, and 
ofTeriiig .some curious continuation of this 
strange story. Ho tells us that Sir 
Richard Roberts, afterwards Lord 
Roberts, possessed the manor of Rosvellick 
towards the latter part of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and that .Toliii Roberts his 
.son. lir.st Earl i>f Radnor, “was nursed hero 
by Mrs. Tregeagle, the daugliter of Degory 
Pohvheio, Es(j. and wife of John Tre- 
goagle, Gent,, Avho held a lease of the 
Estate from Sir Riclnard Roberts. And 
this was the rise of tlie Tregeagles, for 
John Tregeagle their son, being foster- 
brother to the said Earl, wuis afterwards 
by him made his chief steward, and 
brought torward in the world.” A John 
Tregeagle, probably the same, was sheriff 
of Cornwall in 1095, and twdee represented 
Rossinoy in Parliament. The jfail of the 
Tregeagles was as rapid as their rise, for 
Hals :ays that the sous by ill-conduct 
wasted ami sold their lands, temp. George 
II. It may be aske<l. Is there any warrant 
for the blot on the escutcheon of Tregeagle 
- any circumstance to show that hi.s name 
i.s justly sent down to po.stority with the 
brand of infamy and mark of blood upon 
it? It i.s a remarkable fact that the 
scandal-loving Hals makes no mention of 
tyranny or crime in connection wuth Tre- 
geagle, wdiich it is probable he wmuld have 
done, had there been any great occasion, 
since the very completion of the publi- 
cation of his History was prevented by 
the free way in which he handled the 
private history of many of our county 
families, and the sub.«:efjiient virithdrawal 
of their patronage. The modern legend 
may, however, be held as bearing some 
evidence that .lohn Tregeagle was, at least, 
a harsh and arbitrary man, and there 
is one authority which represents him as 
cruel and severe. We find, from an in- 
teresting narrative, communicated by 
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Moses Pitt Dr. Fowler, Bisliop of Glou- j 
cester, and reprinted in C. S. Gilbert’s ; 
Survey of Cornwall, that there lived in the j 
17th century, in the parish of St. Teath, | 
a woman, Ann Jeffries, who was under the i 
delusion that slie was visited and fed by j 
fairies, who conferrcxi on her the power of 
curing diseases. This was so generally 
believed that multitudes of sick people 
repaired to her from all parts, from 
Land’s-orid, and even from London. The 
writer relates that John Tregeagle, Esq., 
Justice of Peace, and ste^vard to John 
Earl of Radnor, apprehended Ann by 
warrant as an imposter, and sent her to 
Bodmin gaol, •‘ juid order<Kl the jirison- 
keepor that she should bo kept without 
victuals, and she was so kei>t, and yet 
she lived, and Ihat without complaining.’’ 
On her dismissal Tregeagle continual his 
severity to the deludcMl or deluding girl, 
and even kept her a prisoner in his owui 
house without meat, for the purpose of 
testing the truth of her statement that 
she was fed by fairies. 

Popular fable is liable to modification 
by the changing circumstances of man, 
and the varying aspects of external 
nature ; but even then the process is slow, 
and the additions generally in keeping 
with the original plan. It is fortunate ! 
that the interpolations of books are not ; 
easily admitted into the oral version of ' 
those stories. There is no doubt that 
this tale, w’hich our late Cornish histories 
would bring down to a date scarcely ex- 
ceeding a hundred and fifty years, is really 
very old, but overlaid and di.sfigured by 
the accretions of succeeding ages. The 
additions are, however, not without their 
value, for they are as regular and de- 
finite as a geological section, each incxli- 
fication clearly indicating the ago to which 
it belongs. With the plain ooiiritry people 
this man of rents and leases, growing 
from the unscrupulous pettifog^ger to the 
pyierbeariiig parvenu, is a spirit grim, 
slia^vy, and gigantic, dooine<l to be the 
BfQirt'lof some spirit more powerful than 
.^mself, by whom he is bound to some 
interminable and purposeless labour. 

The antiquity of Tregeagle, as well as 
his giant i>roportioiis, may be illustrated 
by many instances in Cornwall, wdiere 
there are so many remarkable natural 
objects to bo accounted for in the popular 
i mythology. Near Pen are point, on the 
iBouthorn shore, are scatter^ huge blocks 
of quartz which tradition say.s were hurled 
there by tlie great Tregeagle from the 
opposite coast. Rocks and dark caverns 
are freauently associattxl with his name. 

The first geini of thi.s legend may be 
British as is the name ; at all events those 
l^quainted with European folk-lore will 
roi ognize the Scandinavian ele- . 


ment, and see its affinity with the Wuth- 
end Heer of Germany and the other forma 
w'hich have resulted from amalgamation 
with pre-existing or subsequent traditions. 
In our own country various are its shapes. 
The Cornish peasant wdio startles at the 
far-off wailing of Tregeagle, heroin proves 
his kinship with the Westmoreland hind, 
wdio 

“ -oftentimes w'ill start, 

For overhead are sweeping Gabriel’s 
hounds. 

Doom’d, with their impious lord, the 
flying hart 

To chase for ever on aerial grounds.” 

The monkish additions are seen in the 
sanctuary wdiich is affordeil to the harassed 
spirit by St. Michael of Roche, and the 
dread which the pursuing fiend has of the 
holy rock and its chapel. It is a strange 
coincidence that, in much later times, John. 
Tregeagle, the unjust and iinpitying ste- 
ward, should have happed upon a tradition 
so capable, with a little adaptation, of 
perpetuating the memory of his misdeeds 
to all ages. 

Trenchmore.--.\ lively tune in 
triple time, to which in Elizabethan day.> 
they danced in a rough and boisterous 
fashion. See Nares, Gl. in v. ’I'he wor<l 
acquired a secondary moaning, as we per- 
ceive in Breton’s Treue.huinuv. loJ)7. 

TrIbet.- -A children’s game in Lan- 
cashire, said to bo part of a form of trap. 
See Ilailiw'ell in v. and Ttoy Trip supra. 

Tric-trac.--Sco Tick-Tack. 

Trinity Sunday, - in a letter from. 
Mr. E. G. to Aubrey, dalCKl Ascension 
Day, is an account of Nowntou in 

North Wiltshire: wdiere, to perpetuate 
the moniory of the donation of a common^ 
to that place, by King Athelstan, and of 
a house for tlio hay ward, the following, 
coronioiiios were appointefl : “ Upon every 
Trinity Sunday, the parishioners being 
come to the door of the hay ward’s house, 
the door was struck thrice in honour of 
the Holy Trinity ; then they entereil. The 
bell was rung; after which, silence being: 
ordorc'd, they read their prayers aforesaid. 
Then was a gbirland of fl owners (about the 
year IbOO one wms killed striving to tako‘ 
away the gbirland) ma<lc upon an hoop, 
brought forth by a maid of the towm upon 
her neck ; and a young man (a batchelor) 
of another parish, first saluted her threo' 
times, in honour of the Trinity, in respent 
of Go<l the Father. Then she puts the- 
ghirland upon his|i neck, and kisses him 
three times, in honour of thp Trinitv, 
particularly Grxl the vSon. Th^n he pufa 
the ghirland on her neck again, and kisses^ 
her three times, in respect ‘of the Holy 
Trinity, and particularly the Holy Ghosti. 
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Then he takes the ghirland from her neck, 
and by the custom must give her a penny 
at least, which, as fancy leads, is now 
exceeded, as 2s. 6d., or 

^*The method of giving this ghirland 
is from house to house annually, till it 
comes round. In the evening every 
commoner sends his supi^er up to this 
house, which is calle<l the Eale House; 
and having before laid in there equally 
a stock of malt which was browed in the 
house, they sup together, and what was 
left was given to the poor.” 

Pennant observes: ‘*Jn Wales, on 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, which 
they call Dudd son Huw, or Dydd gwyl 
duw, on the eve before, they strew a sort 
of fern before their doors, called Red yn 
Mair.” This is at Caerwis. 

Trinity Sunday Even. - - In 
Lysoiis’ “ Environs,” i, 310, among his 
curious extracts from the Churclnvardens’ 
Accounts at Lambeth, are the following: 
1519. Item, for garlojuls and drynko for 
the chylderno on Trenyte Even ikl. 

To Spryngwell and Smyth for syng* 

yng with the procession on Treriete Son- 
day Eveti, 12a. 

Item, for four onssys of garnesyng 

rebonds, at dd. the once, 3.s’. 

Trinoda Necessitas.— See Tom- 
lins, Law Dict,j 1835, in v. 

Trip or Trip-trap. - A game played 
in the North of England with a iriihsiick. 
See H alii well in v. 

Tripos.— The person who made the 
disputation on A^h Wednesday at Queen's 
Couege, Cambri<lge, and was otherw-ise 
known as Bachelor of the Stool. 
Pepys’s Diary, Fob. 2(i, ItioVMiO. The Tri- 
pas appears to have stoo<l in the same 
relation to the lesser Comitia as the fVe- 
varicator to the University itself and the 
Oxonian Terras Filins. Pepys says that 
Puller, who came to see him, 23 Sept. 
1B64, was Cambridge Prevaricator in his 
time. See Randolph's Poems, e<L Haz- 
litt, p. 670, for the text of the adilress 
delivorc<l in 1632 by the poet - perhaps the 
only relic of the kind, which survives. 

Troco. — A game similar to la wn- 
tenni.i, formerly playeil with balls and 
cues, iron rings being fixed on the grass - 

E lot. At Bramshill, in Hampshire, cele- 
rated by Browne in the dc<li cation of the 
Shephcrd\^ ripe, 1614, there used to be the 
Troco Terraco devoted to this amusement. 

vTroth-Plisrht. -- In Whitford's 
“ Worke for Householders,'' Ac. (first 
printed before 1530) is r/the following cau- 
aboue *. “The ghostly 

ennemy doth deceyu© many persones by 
the pretence ife colour of matrymony in 
pryuate <fe secrete contractes. For many 
men whan they can nat obtoyne theyr 
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vnclene desyre of the woman, vryll promyse 
niaryage and thervpon make a contracte 
promyse <fe gyue fayth and trouth eche 
vnto other, sayenge ‘ Here I take the 
Margery vnto my wyfe, & therto I plyght 
the my trouth.' And she agayne vnto him 
in lyke manor. And after that done, they 
suppose they maye lawfully vse theyr vn- 
cleuo behauyour, ami somtyme the acte 
and dede dotho folow'O, vnto the great© 
offence of god & their owiie soules. > It 
is a groat ioopardy tberforc to make any 
suclie contractes, opecyally amonge them 
sclfe secretely alone without rocordes, 
w'hiche must be two at the least.” Edit, 
1533, sign, o 3. 

Among the interrogatories for tlio Doc- 
trine and Manners of Mynisters, Ac. early 
in the reign of Elizabeth No. 28, is 
“ Whether they have exhorted yong folk© 
to abstoyne from privy contracts, and not 
to marry without the consent of such their 
parents and fryends as have auctority 
over them ; or no.” Sw inburne on “Spou- 
sals,” p. 10, says: “Rome spousals are 
contracted by signs, as the giving and 
receiving a ring, otliers by word.” 

Mr. Halliw'oll-Phillipps, in his Outlines 
of the Life of Shakr.spear, 1883, has 
show’ll that the groat poet had a precon- 
tract w’ith his wife, a matter of common 
cHvimrronce in those days. The parties 
plighUyl their faith to each other before 
two or more witnesses, and coiisidere<l 
themselves practically united in wedlock. 
The lady seems to have usually received 
as a token a bent or crooked sixpence, 
but sometimes, as w’e shall see, the money 
was broken betw^een them. Mr. Pliillipps 
cites a case in wliicli the lover presentxvl 
his mistress with a pair of gloves, two 
oranges, tw’o handkerchiefs, ami a re<l 
silk girdle, ami tliis was in tlie same year 
(1582) in wdiich Rhakespear was engage<l 
to Anne Hathaw'ay, But this question is 
more fully illustrate<l ami discussed in the 
present writer's monograph on Shakes- 
pear, 1903, in connection with a volume 
ontitletl : The Lowes Itesolntions of 
\Vomcn\s Itlyhts. 1632. 

In Field's “ A Woman’s a W’eather- 
Cock,” 1012, Scmlmore, Act ii, sc. 1, tells 
the prie.«;t w’lio is going to marry his mis- 
tress to Count Fro'lericke, 

“ She is contracted, sir, nay nian’ied 

Unto another man, tliough it want 
forme : 

And such strange passages ami mutual! 
vown>s, 

'Twouhl make your short hairo start 
through your blacke cap 

Should you but hear© it.” 

In Brathwaite's “ Whimzies,” 1631, the 
author has the following pasvsagc : can it 
allude to the custom or interchanfjing 
betrothing rings? “St. Martin’s RingSf 
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ttiid countei^eit bracelots are commodities 
of infinite consequence. They will passe 
for current at a May pole, and purchase 
a favor from their May-Marian.^ Comp. 
Husli-ltings, St. Martin’s llings were 
something similar. 

It was anciently very customary, among 
the common sort of people, to oreak a 
piece of gold or silver in token of a verbal 
contract of marriage and promises of love : 
one half whereof was kept by the woman, 
while the other part remaine<.l with the 
man. This is relorrod to in '‘Bateman’s 
Tragedy : “ Jiong they dwelt not on this 
theme, before they fell to that of love, 
rcnew'ing their vows of eternal love and 
constancy that nothing but death should 
be able to separate tlioin : and, to bind 
it, lie broke a piece of gokl, giving her 
the one Imlf, and keeping the other him- 
self : and then with tears and tender 
kisses they partivl.’^ And again, in the 
“ Kxeter Garland ” ; 

‘‘ A ring of pure gold she from her 
finger took, 

And just in tlie middle tlie same then 
srio broke : 

(>uoth slie, as a token of love you this 
take, 

And this as a pledge I w*ill keep for your 
sake,” 

The Dialogue between Kitty and Filbert 
in the “ AVhat d’ye call it,” by Gay, is 
much to our purpose: 

‘‘ Yet, Justices, permit us, ore we part, , 

To break this iii nopence as you’A'e broke ' 
our heart.” j 

‘‘ Vilheri (breaking the nineperjce) -As 1 
this divides, thus are we torn in twain. | 

'/Kitty (joining the pieces) — And as 
tips meets, thus may we meet again.” 

In Ctxlrington’s “Second Part of 
Yonth’s Behaviour,” KiGl, p. 33, is the 
following very reiiiarkable passage : “It 
is too often soon that young gentlewomen 
by gifts are courted to interchange, and 
to j e^rri the coiirtosie : ring.s indeed and 
ribbands are hut ( rifies, but believe me, | 
that they are not trilies tliat are aimed ! 
at in such exchanges : let them tlierefore ] 
bo counselled that they neither give nor 
receive any thing that afterwards may 
procure their shame, »S:c.” 

Brand remarks: “strong traces of thi.s 
remain in our villages in many parts of the 
kingdom. 1 have been more than once 
assured from ciedible authority on Port- 
; land Island that something very like it is 
still practised there very generally, where 
tlie inhahitants seldom or never inter- 
; marry with any on the main-land, and 
) where the young women, selecting lovers of 
; ; the same place (hut with what previous 
’> ^rites, ceremonies, or engagements, I could 
Vfiever learn), account it no disgrace to 


allow them every favour, and that too from 
the fullest confidence of being made wdves, 
the moment such conse(iuences of their 
stolen embraces begin to be too visible to 
be any longer concealed.” 

As to the resumption of troth-plight 
see Intrixluction to 8ir Walter Scott’s 
Viratv.. The antient Frenchmen” 
observes Sir W, Vaughan, IbOO, “ hiid 
a. ceremonie, tlmt ivhen they ivould 
I marrie, the bridegroom should pare 
his nayle.s and send them unto his new 
wife: which done, they live<] together 
afterwards as man and wife.” Golden 
Grocc\ 1008, 0 2. Tcrso. 

Troule>in-Madamo, Trol-my- 
Dames, or Trunks.- This word or 
term is a corruption of Trou Madame, 
aii<l the game corrc*spond.s to Tigcon-Holes, 
The form T rat- in y-] to me a occurs in the 
1 W inti ds Talc. TJie sport is alluded to in 
I “The Christmas Prince,” 1607; 

; “ AVhy say you not ihat Munday will bee 

I drunke, 

I Keeps all vnruly wakes, & playes at 
i trunkos.” 

I 

i It is also referred to in MalH well’s 
; “Dictionary,” and in “ Poor Bobin ” for 
i 171o: “After dinner (for you must not 
I have too long intennissioiis) to your sack 
‘ again, typire, top ire, and tropire, and 
for recreations to such liquor, billiards, 
kottle-pins, noddy-hoards, tables, trunks, 
shovel-boards, fox and getise, and those 
two excellent games at carils, one and 
thirty, and drive knaves out of town.” 

True-Love-Knot. A knot, among 
the ancient Northern Nations, seems to 
have l)t>en the symbol of love, faith, and 
friendship, pointing out the indissoluble 
tie of afl’ectjon and duty, 'rhus the an- 
cient Runic inscriptions, as we gather from 
llickes’s “ 'riiesaurus,” are in the form of 
a. knot. Hence, arno/ig the Northern 
Kiiglish and Scots, ivho still retain, in a 
great measure, the language am! manners 
of tliG ancient Danes, that curious kind 
of knot, a mutual present between the 
lover and his mistress, which, being eon- 
siderod as the emblem of pliglited tidelity, 
is tluirofore called a True-love Kn«t: a 
name which is not derived, as one would 
naturally suppose it to be, from the ivortls 
“True” and “Love,” but from the 
Danish verb “ Trnlofa,” lidem do, I plight 
my troth, or faith, '.rhiis we read, in the 
Islandic Gospels, the following passage in 
the first cliapter of St. Matthew, which 
confirm.s, beyond | doubt, the sense here 
giveti : “ til einra^Heyar er truofad var 
©ilium Mafino,” See. i.e. to a*virgin ' 
poused, that is, who was promised, or hud 
engag(H] herself to a man, <&o% and Isidorus 
appears to have beeii^ clearly of opinioR 
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that this bond was binding and indis* 
soluble. Hickes Gram, Island, p. 4 ; 8el- 
den^s Utov 11 cbraica. (Opera, iii, 070). j 
Browne, in liis “ Vulgar Krrors,” says : j 
The True-Lover^s Knot is much magni- : 
fied, and still retains in presents of love ! 
among us ; which, though in all points it | 
doth not make out, liad, perhaps, its origin ! 
from N(xlus Herculanus, or that which | 
was called Hercules his Knot, resembling ! 
the snaky combination of the Caducous, ; 
or Rod of Hermes, and in wliich form the i 
JZoiio or woollen girdle of the bride was | 
fastened, as 4’uriiebus observes in his Ad- ; 
yersaria.’* I find the following passage i 
ill the “ Merry Devil of Kdmontoii,’’ : 
ItV.lS: , 

“ With pardon, Sir, that name is quite , 
uridon, ^ : 

This Tiuo-ljove-lviiot oancelles both 
maidc and nun.^’ 

!n “Paradoxical Assertions and Philo- I 
sophical Probleins,’* by It. H. 1604, p. D^ I 
we read: “I shall appeal to any Kna- ■ 
inoreto bid newly marned, whether he look ; 
not more pleasure in weaving innocent ; 
True-love Knots than in uidying the vir/dn I 
zone, or knitting that more than Gordian I 
Knot, which none but that invineibki | 
Alexander, Death, can untye?” | 

Gay, in liis pastoral called the “ Spell,’* 1 
thus beautifully describes the rustic man- j 
ner of knilting the true-love knot : I 

“As imbberkin once slept beneath aj 
tree, ^ I 

I twitcli’d his dangling garter from his : 

knee ; . . • 

He wist not when the hempen string I 
drew ; 

Now rriino 1 quickly doff of inkle blue; 
'rogether fast I tie the garters twain. 
And, while 1 knit the knot, repeat this 
st rai n — 

Three times a True-Love’s Knot 1 tye 
secure : 

Firm bo the knot, firm may his love en- 
dure.” 

Another species of knot divination is giv^en 
iiu the “ Connoisseur,” No. 66, “ Whenever 
I go to lye in a strange be<l, I always tye 
my garter nine times round the bed-post, 
and kpit nine knots in it, and say to my- 
self : 

‘ This knot 1 knit, this knot 1 tye. 

To see my love as he g(X?s by. 

In his apparel ’<1 array, as he walks in 
every day.’ ” 

Qzell s«ays: “The favour was a large 
knot of ribbands, of several colours, gold, 
silver, carnation, and wl Kte. This is worn 
upau, the hat for sau?i*>?l'eeks.” He adds 
: “ It is ridiculous Vf> go to a 
wedding without new cloaths. If you are 
in mourning, you throw it eff for some 
days, unless you are in mburning for some 


near relation that is very laj^ly dead.*' 
Note to Iranshiiian of Si isson, p. 350-1. 
Hence, evidently, the bride favours or 
tt»p-kuot.s at marriages, whicli have been 
consi<iered as emblems of the tics of duty 
and affection between the brhie and her 
spouse, have been derived. Missori elso- 
wdiere says : “ Autrefois on Franco on 
donmiil dos livrees ^le Xoces; quelquo 
Nmuid de Rnban one ios Convioz portoiciit 
attache su!' le bras : mais cel a no se prati- 
que plus quo parmi los liaisnus. En 
Angleterre on le fait encore cliez les plus 
grands Seigneurs. Ces Rubans s’appellent 
<les Faveurs,” &c. 

Trulls.- - A Scotish game mentioned in 
the Baiinatyno MS. 15()8, as play at the 
Trulis, Tiiniil is a spindle. Mi'. Brand 
.sup])osed this ]>!istiMie to rosomble T 
tot am. 

Trump. i.(j. Ituff, a game at cards 
similar to the modern Whiat, but formerly 
played by six, as well as four, persons. 

Trunk. A boys’ plaything similar to 
the nuKleni pea-shooter. 

Trunket.— A game played with short 
sticks. Somewhat rosombiing criolvot, and 
perhaps the germ of that game. See 
Hall i well in v. 

Trunks. i.q. TroU-Mada nm or 
T ro idc-i n- J/ ada iiu‘ . 

Turning: Cat in Pan. Pegge sup- 
poses turning “ Cal in Pan ” a cin ruptiqn 
of turning cate, I lie old word for cake, in 
pan. Grnts. Mach xxiv. (i7. 11. is added 

elsewhere : “ WIhmi the lower side is made 
brown in the frying-pan, the cake is turned 
the other side downwards.” John Iley- 
wood has the following line : 

“ Thus mav ye see to turne the Cat in 
the Ran.” 

“ Workes,” eil. 1508, sign, n 3. See also 
“Gent. Mag.” vol. xxiv. p. 212; vol. liii. 
p. 028; vol. Ixxxii. pp. 228, 368, 429, 627. 

Turning: th© Cup over. - A Sus- 
sex Harvest custom. See Sussru' Arch, 
Coll, xiv, 187. 

Turquoise. — Of the turquoise, 
Fenton, in his .Secret Wonders of Nature, 
1560, (chiefly from Rliny) says : “ The 
’Purkeys move when tiiore is any 

peril piepared to him that weareth 
A.” The tun|uoise (by Nioots in 
his Lapidary) rs iikewi.so said to take away 
all enmity, and to reconcile man .and wife. 
Other superstitious qualities are imputed 
to it, all of which were either monitory 
or preservative to the wearer. Comp. 
Nares, Glo.ssary, 1859, in v. The tur- 
quoise is not really a stone at all. 

Tut bury. — See Bull-Baiting, 

Twelfth Day. — This day, \vhich is 
well known to be called the Twelfth, from 
its being the twelfth in number from the 
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Nativity, is called also the Feast of the 
Epiphany, from a Greek word signifying 
manifestation, from our Lord having 
been on that day mad© manifest to the 
Gentiles. This, as Bourne observes, is on© 
of the greatest of tlie twelve, and of more 
iovial observation for th(3 visiting of 
friends, and Christmas gambols. But Old 
Twelfth Day was on tho 12th January or 
the 12th day of the New Year. 

The customs of this day, various in 
different countries, yet agree in the same 
end, that is, to do honoiii- to the Fastern 
Magi, who are supposed to have been of 
royal dignity. In the Bomaii calendar, I 
find an observation on the fifth day of 
January, the eve or vigil of the Epiphany. 
“ Kings createrl or electe^l by beans.*^ 
The sixth is calle<l “Tho Festival of 
Kings,’' with this additional remark, that 
this ceremony of electing kings was con- 
tinued with feasting for many days.” 

A writer in the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’’ for December, 1704, thinks the 
practice of choosing king and queen on 
Twelfth Night owes its origin to the cus- 
tom among the Romans, which they took 
from the Grec'ians, of casting dice who 
should be the Box Convivii; or as Horace 
calls him, the Arhifor JlihoTidi. Whoever 
threw tho lucky cast, which they termed 
Venus or Bo si Hr us^ gave laws for the 
night. Tn tho same manner tlie lucky 
clown, who OTit of the several <livi.sions 
of a pliirn-c.'ike <lraws the king, thereby 
becom(>s sovereign of the com.pnny; and 
the poor clwl-pole, to whose lot f he knave 
falls, is as unfortunate as tho Roman, 
whose hard fate it was to throw tho dam- 
nofiitm. Cnnirvhnn. See also Alexander ah 
Aloxandro, ii, 22. 

The following extract from Collier’s 
“Ecclesiastical History.” vol, i. p. 103, 
.seems to account in a sati.sfacf ory manner 
for tho name of Twelfth Day. “ Tn the 
days of Tving Alfre^l, a law was made with 
relation to holidavs, by virtue of which 
the l^welve days after the Nativity of our 
Saviour were made Festivals.” 

In England Twelfth Day and Night 
were not unusual occasions for theatrical 
exhibitions and nageant.s. Hnzlitt’sMonuo/ 
of Old^ Blnys, 1892, pnsshn. An unique 
broadside Bill or Advertisement announces 
the performance of a tilting match about 
1599 at Westminster, in which one 
Callophisus challenged all comers in vindi- 
cation of his mistress. This event had been 
signifiefl by way of device “ hofcjre the 
Queen on the previous Twelfth Night. 
But Shakespear’s drama so-called was 
performed at the Mi<ldle Temple at 
Candlemas, 1G02. Robert May, in his 
Accomvlished Cook, 1660-71-85," supplies 
us with some very curious particular's of 
the “ Triumphs and Trophies to be used at 


festival time, as Twelfth Day, &c.” These 
are found extracted in the Gentleman* s 
Matjazine for 1815. 

Evelyn notes under January 6, 1661-2 : 
“This evening, according to custom, his* 
Majesty open<^ tho revels of that night 
by throwing the dice himself in the privy- 
chamber, where was a table set on purpose,, 
and lost his £100. (The year before he 
won £1500.) The ladies also played very 
deep. I came away when the Duke of 
Ormoml had won about £1000, and left 
them still at passage, cards, &c.” At 
other tables, both tliero and at the Groom- 
porter’s, the writer beheld evidence of 
passion and folly, which ho deemed de- 
plorable and scandalous. 

In “ Vox Graculi,” 1623, p. 52, speaking; 
of tho sixtli of January, the writer tells 
us, “ This day, about the houres of 5, 6, 7, 

8, 9, ami 10 ; yea in .some places till mid- 
night well nigh, will bo such a massacre 
of .spice-bread, that, ero the next day at 
nooTio, a two-penny brown loaf© will set 
twenty pcxjre folkcs teeth on CKjgo. Which 
hungry humour will hold .so violent, that a 
number of good fellowes will not refuse to 
give a statute marchant of all the lands 
and goo<ls they enjoy, for halfo-a-crownes 
worth of two-penny pasties. On this 
I night much masking in the Strand, Cheap- 
' side, Holburne, or [ncet-Street.” 

It appears from TTerrick’.s “Hes- 
perkles,” in n poem, eiititkvl “ Twelfe 
Night, or TCiiig and Queene,” that the 
Twelfth Cake was formerly full of plums, 
and with a bean ami a pea : the former 
whoever got, was to be king ; wlmover the 
latter, wa.s to be queen. And at p. 271 
of the same work, which is in everybody’s 
hands, there is a farther illustration 
of this portion of the subject. See 
also in “ Queen Elizabeth’.s Progresses,” 
vol. ii. “ Speeches to the Queen at Sud- 
ley,” p. 8. 

It may rather .seem to belong to religious 
than popular customs to mention, on the 
authority of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
for January, 1731, p. 25, that at the 
Chapel-Royal at St. Jamos’.s, on Twelfth 
Day that year, “ the TCing and tho Prince 
made the offerings at the altar of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, accordi^ig to 
custom. At night their Majesties, Ac. 
played at hazard, for tho benefit of the 
groom-porter.” The same thing is stated 
by Walpole in a letter to George Montagu, 
Jan. 9, 1752. 

In Gloucestershire there is a custom, on 
Twelfth Day, of having twelve small fires 
made, and one lai|ge one, in many parishes 
in tliat county, ii%^Ji£Uniour of the day. At 
Pauiitley,^on tho borders of Glouceatv* * v 
shire and WVirceltershire, and there- 
abouts, there is a superstition, that the 
smut in wheat fnay bo prevented in the 
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following manner. On the eve of Twelfth 
Day, all the farm-servants assemble in one 
of the fields belonging to their resxjeetiA’^e 
employers, whose wheat lias been sown, 
and at the end of twelve lands, they make 
twelve fires with straw in a row ; one of 
these is made larger than the others ; and 
round it they drink to their master’s 
health and to a good harvest. On going 
home, they are troato<l to a repast of eakt's 
soaked in eyder. 

The same is done in Herefordshire under 
the name of wassailing, as follows : At the 
approach of the evening on the vigil of the 
Twelfth Day, the fanners, with tlieir 
friends and servants, meet together, and 
about six o’clock walk out to a field where 
wheat is growing. Jn the highest part of 
the ground, twelve small fires, and one 
large one, are lighted up. The attendants, 
lieadetl hy the master of the family, plo<lgc 
the comiiaiiy in old (•y<ler, w-liieh circulates 
freely on these occ^asions. A circle is 
fornic^l round tl.e large fire, when a gene- 
ral shout ami hallooing take place, which 
you liear answere<l from all the a<ljacent 
villages and fields. Sometimes fifty or 
sixty of tlieso fiios may be all siK-Mi at once. 
This being finishe<l, ilie company return 
home, where the good housewife and her 
uiai<ls are prenaving a good .supper. A 
large cake is always provided, with a hole 
in the imVhlle. After snp])er. the company 
all attend tlie bailiff (or head of the ox(m) 
to the wain-house, wdiere tlie following 
narticnlar.s are observorl : The master, at 
the head of his friends, fills the cnp 
(generally of .strong ale), and .stands op- 
posite the first or firic.st of the oxen. He 
then pledges him in a curious toast: the 
company follow^ Ins example with all the 
ofdior oxen, addressing each hy his 
name. This being finished, tljo large cake | 
is prmlnco<l. and with much ceremony 
put on the horn of the fir.st ox, through 
the hole above“mentione<l. The ox is then 
tickled, to make Inm toss his head: if he 
throw the cake behind, then it is the 
mi stress’ .s perrpii.site; if before (in what 
is terin(xl the boosy), the bailiff liiraself 
claims the prize. The company then return 
to the house, the doors of which they find 
lockfMi, nor will they be opened till some 
jovou.s songs are sung. On their gaining 
admittance, a scene of mirth and jollity 
en.sues, w^hich lasts the greatest part of 
the night. 

Formerly it was customary in Dcvon- 
.shire on this night to drink hot cyder 
«'ihd eat cakes, and after the company had 
partaken of thi.s ente’itainmont to their 
satisfaction, they p’-o'^eeded into the or- 
vtViyilhd, w'hore they offered a p rtion to the 
apple-trees and pei:r-tree.s by laying a 
piece of cake on a bough of each, and 
pouring aver it a libation of hot cyder. 
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The men who happened to be present then 
fired a salute, and the wonmi and girls 
sang in chorms : 

Boar blue, apples and pear.s on on’, 
Barn fulls, bag fulls, sack fulls. Hur- 
rah ! Hiiri ah ! Hurrah !’ ” 

There are several version.s of the subjoined 
song; but that here given is current in 
Devonshire on Twelfth Day : 

“ Apple-tree, apple-tree, 

Boar api)lcs for mo : 
llat.s full, laps full, 

Sacks full, caps full : 

Apple-tree, apple-tree, 

Bear apples for jne.” 

In the Sout.h-}»am.s of Dovon.shiro, on the 
Kve of II 10 Kpiphany, the fanner attended 
by his workmen, with a large pitcher of 
cyder, go<‘.s to tlie orcliard, and there, 
encircling one of the best hearing trees, 
they drink the following toast three 
.several times : 

“ Hero’s to thee, old apple-troe, 

Whence thou nmy’.st hud, and wdience 
thou may’st blow I 

And wlience* thou inay'.st bear apples 
enow ! 

Hats full ! caps full ! 

Bushel- bushel- sa(*k.s full, 

And rny pockets full too! Huzza!” 

Tills done, they return to the house, the 
doors of which they are sure to find bolte<l 
hy the females, who, he tlie weather w'hat 
it may, are inexorable to all entreaties to 
open them till some one has giiesse<l at 
what is on the spit, which is generally .some 
nice little thing ditlioidt to be hit on, and 
is the rewoiixl of liim wlio first names 
. jit. The dnor.s are then thrown open, 
his I and tlie lucky clcKlpole receives the tit-bit 
as hi.s recompense. Some are so super- 
stitious a.s to believe that if they neglect 
this custom, the trees will bear no apples 
that year. 

On the Eve of Tw elfth Day, as a Cornish 
man iijformo<l Air. Braml, on the edge of 
8t. Stephen’s Down, October 28, 1790, it 
is tlio custom for the Devonshire people 
to go after supper into the orchard, with 
a large milk-pan full of cyder, having 
roasted apples pressed into it. Out of 
tlii.s eacli person in company lakes wdiat 
is calkxl a clayon cup, l.c. an earthenware 
cup full of licjuor, and .standing under each 
of the more fruitful apple-trees, pa.ssing 
by those that, are not good hearers, he 
addresses it in the following words: 

“ Health to thee, gowl apple-tree. 

Well to bear, pocket-fulls, hat-fulls, 
Peck-fulls, bushel -bag-fulLs !” 

And then drinking up x)n,rt of the contents, 
he throw’s tho rest, wdth the fragments of 
the roasted «apples, at the tree. At each 
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to be called 


La Fete do Sahs-Culottes.V 
It was called an anti-civic feast, which 
made every priest that kept it a Royalist. 

'I’his custom is practised no where that 
I know of at present in the North of 
Kngland, though still very prevalent in the 
South. 

In Germany they observed nearly the 
same rites in cities and academies, where 
the students and citizens chose one of their 


cup th« company set up a shout. Pen- de Rois ” (Twelfth Day) was thenceforth 
nant, in his account of this custom, says, 

‘‘ that after they have drank a cheartui 
glass to their master’s health, success to 
the future harvest, tfec. then returning 
home, they least on cakes made of carra- 
ways, soak’d in cyder, which they 

claim as a reward lor their past labours 
in sowung the grain. This,” he observes, 

“seems to lesomble a custom of the aiitieiit 

Danes, who in their mhlresses to their _ ^ 

ruraUloities, emptie<l on every invocation ; own number for king, providing a ban- 
ir of them.’’ = qimt on the occasion. 

TwickenhaLin. — There w'as an an- 
cient custom at Twickenham of dividing 
two great cakes in the church upon Easter 
Day among the young peojile ; hut, it being 
’ ed upon as a superstitions relic, it 
among the Romani.>t ^ about the same time i was ordercMl by Parliament, 1015, that the 
of the year ; and tliat ho is called the parishioners shoukl forbear tliat custom, 
Dean King from the lot. 1594, I and, instead thereof, buy loaves of bread 

p. 1 lik I the parish with the money 

From a description given in an old j that .should liavo bought the cakes. It 
writer, we gather that the materials of i that the sum of .i:l per annum is 

the Twelfth Cake w^ere in his time (1620) ’ 


a cup 111 lioiioii- --- 
Tout in Scotland, e^lit. Bvo. Chester, 1<71, 
p. 91. Comp. AppU-Howlwo nnd refer- 
ences. Moresin observes, 


that our cere- 


moiiy of clioosiiig a kin^ on tlie Kpipliany. Day airiont 
or Feast of tlie i'loec Kinss, is praclised looketl up. 
iiiiToric The Iloniaiii^l ; about the same time , was ordere 


flour, honey, ginger, and pepper. One 
was made for every family. The nmker 


still charged upon the vicarage for the 
purpose of buying penny loaves for poor 
children on the Tliursday after Easter, 
tlmist in' at randoni, a sniall coin as she j Within the memory of man they wore 
was kneading it. When it was luxkcd, it i fkiwn from the church-steeple to be 
was divided into as many parts as there rambled tor; a custom which prcvaile<l 
were persons in the family. It was clis- | Paddington, 

tributed, and each had his share. Portions 


of it also were assigned to Chn\st, the j 
Virgin, and the three Magi, which were • 
given away in alms. Whoever found the | 
piece of coin in his share xvas salute<l by | 
all as king, and being placed on a seat or j 
throne, was thrice Iifte<i aloft with joyful | 
acclamations. Ho held a piece of chalk j 
in liis right hand, and each time he was ; 
lifted up, made a cross on the ceiling. ! 
These crosses were thought to prevent | 
many evils, an<l xvero much revere<l. ! 
Aubanus, Morcn, Lrdca, ct It if ns Oinnhnn j 
Gent. 1620, p. 266. | 

Mr. Brand a<ld.s an account of the more ! 


Tyln^ the Point. - A nuptial cus- 
tom, of which an account may bo found 
in Scot’s Discovery, 1584, and elsewhere. 

Tyreo, Hebrides. They still re- 

lieve^ the monotony of the long winter 
evenings by meeting at a particular house, 
and holding what is termed a ceilidh, at 
wdiich .stories are narrat^?<l, usually narra- 
tives connectefl with old local super- 
stitions. Go(Klrich-Preer, Outer hies, 
1902, p. 65. 

Unconsecrateef Ground. - Ar- 

not, speaking of St. Leonard Hill, says, 
” In a Northern part of it,” (lie mentioned 

before tliat part of it was the Quakers’ 
1 • . 1 -1 1 111 . . • 


modern practice from tlie “ Univers.al j Children who had died 

^ .. ...... ..... t > witliniil. vmrr hnnl-K^in 'in/i man nrlm 


Magiwine*,” for 1774. After tea a cake is 
produc€Kl, and two bowls, containing the 
fortunate chances for the different sexes. 
The host fills up the tickets, and the whole 
company, except the King and Queen, are 
to be ministers of state, maids of honour, 
or ladies of the be<l-chamber. Often the 
host and hostess, more by design perhaps 
than by accident, become King and Queen. 
According to Twelfth day law' each party 
is to support his character till midnight. 
In Franco, while that country luid a Court 
and King, one of the courtiers was chosen 
king, and the other nobles attended on 
this day at an entertainment. The 
Bean King wm.s for the nonce .supreme. 
At the end of the year 1792, the Council- 
general of the Commons at Paris passe<l an 
atret; in consequence of which “La Fete 


without receiving baptism, and men who 
have fallen by their own hand, use to be 
interred.” Jtist, of 'Kdinhurnh, p. 252, 
This reminds us of Virgil 

“ Tnfantumquo Aninire llentes in limine 
primo ; 

Quos dulcis Vi t ie ox.sortis ; et ab ubj3re 
rapt, os, ’ 

AbstuVit atra dies, et funere raeif 
acerbo. 

Proxima deindo tenont maisti loca, 
si hi letiim 

Insontes peperere manii, lucetnaiie 
perosi ^ T 

Piujecere Animus.” — A^lneid, vi. 42|7. 

There is s^fitory oif Louis XIV. of 
who, when the ecclesiastics refused Chris- 
tian burial to a great theatrical performer, 
inquired how fap down the consecration 


nersit 
1, qui 
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extended, and on being told, six feet, 
directed them to make a grave seven feet 
deep. The question is slowly losing its 
acuteness or virulence, and some day it 
will be settled by an universal system of 
cremation. Louis the Great was here a 
little before Iiis time. 

Uncoverinjg: the Head in 
Church. — An early, but unknown 
authority reprobates a custom tlien pre- 
valent for the audience to sit in churches 
with their hats on. ** Thine own children 
(the writer says) even glory in their 
. shame, wlion not as masters, but as 
scholars, not as tefioliers, hut as disciples, 
they sit covcre<l at their 'most solemn 
holy meetings, without diflerence of place, 
degree, age, season, or any personal re- 
lation whatsoever. .Although wo have 
known some, and those not a few, who 
have pi‘Osume<l to sit covered in the 

E rescnce of Gfxl at such a time as this: 

ut when a great person hath c(nne into 
the assembly, have honoured him with the 
uncovering of the hoail, as though civill 
respect towards a mo rial I prince were to 
be expresstxl by more evKlent signs of 
submission from the out ward man tlian re- 
ligious worship towards the immortal 
Ool.’' 

He lelN ns, however, that they were 
unc'<vei’e<l when they sang tlie Psalms: 
‘‘ When file minister prayeth or prniseth 
G<kI in the words of the Psalmist, as he 
frequently doth; at which time tnery one 
almost is vailed, who, notwitli.standing, 
presently condemn tlioinselves in t hi.s very 
thing wfiicli tlioy allow, forasmuch as they 
all uncover the liead wlieh the same 
Psalme.s are sung by them, only changed 
into meeter, and that porchaTico for the 
worse.*’ Our author concludes by ob- 
serving, pi’oporly enough, that “we 
cfiiuiot imagine lesse, than that this cover- 
ing of the head in the congregation, wdiero 
infirmity or sickness doth not plead fiir 
it, tendeth to the dishonour of Jesus 
Christ, wdiose servants we profess ourselves 
to bo, especially at this lime, and to the 
contempt of his messenger representing 
the office an<l person of Christ before our 
eyes.’* Englands Faithful Jieprover and 
Monitour, 1653, pp. 48, 50. So, in “A 
Character of Enjdand,’* 1659, p. 13: “ I 
have Wheld a Avholo congregation sitting 
on their * * * * with their hats on, at the 
reading of the Psalms, and yet bare- 
headed when they sing them.” 

The Society of Friends followctl the Jews 
in the practice of wearing their head-gear 
in church, which wmmen have always done ; 
it is part of the early and long conflict 
between Judaism and Christian ism, to 
.mtirh we have refcrt^a under Saturday. 

Uncumberi St.- Michael Wowle, in 
his “ Dialogue between two Neighbours,*’ 
-1554, says: if a wife were weary of her 
husband, she offered cites at ponies at 
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London to St. Uncumber.’ St. Un- 
cumber is not even mentionovi by Hone,, 
the Book of Days, or the Anniversary 
Calendar. Sir H. Nicohis, in his 
“Chronology of History,” has Jih.o over- 
looked him. Perhaps it was some jocose' 
name, or a pleasantry to wliich the key is 
lost. 

In John Hey wood’s play of The Four 
F.P.y about 1510, the palmer, recounting, 
his wanderings, says ; 

Then at the Rhodes also I was : 

And round about to Amias. 

At St. Uncumber and St. ’I’runnion ; 

At St. Boiolph and St. Ariue of Buxton. 

Unicorn. — This fiction is probably not 
earlier than the Crusades, or perhups than 
the date of Sir John Mandevi lie's T’eturn 
from his travels, wlien a variety of strange 
stories began to circulate in reference to 
the marvels to be seen in di.stant regions. 
Ma rule v'i lie, unlike Mar<*o Polo, who had 
prer'edtKl him, was a n\an of private for- 
tune, who travelled for his pleasure, and 
he scorns, insttuid of limiting himself to 
what he actually saw' or hcani, as Hero- 
dotus so wisely did, to have copie<l matter 
out of other books. 

The or^iginal worfl Bern, translated 
ITnicorn in our version of the Book of 
Job, xxxix. 0, is by Jerome, Montanus, 
amUAquila, rendered Rhinoceros; in the 
Soptuagint, Monoceros. There was for- 
merly a feeling, almost amounting to cer- 
tainty, even among scientific persons, that 
the one-horne<l rhinoceros was the unicorn 
of fable; but this idea can hardly be said 
to have maintained it.s ground ; and, 
indeed, a few years since, an animal was 
said to hav-e been discovered much more 
closely approximating in form and appear- 
ance to the mythical unicorn. The 
fabulous animal of heraldry, so calltHl, is 
nothing more than a horse with the horn 
of the pristis, or sw'ord fish, stuck in his 
forehead. 

The earliest mentions of this fabulous 
creature I have met wdth hitherto are in 
the Anglo-Norman Besliary of Philip de 
Thaun, ascribe<i to the reign of Henry 1., 
w^here occurs the notion of the danger from 
the creature to any one, who was not 
a pure virgin, and, again, in the 
“ Ancren Riwle,** a manual of monastic 
life, composed in what is termed (for want 
of a better name) semi-Saxon, during the 
thirteenth cent\iry. Both are anterior to 
Mandeville. In iha Brule, we find, adopt- 
ing for the convenienmo of the general 
reader Mr. Morton’s translation, merely 
an incidental allusion : - - “ An angry 
w’oman is a she-wolf, and an angry man is a 
wolf, or a lion, or an unicorn.” A good 
account of thi.s legendary beast is to bo- 
seen in the ArchiToloqical Albunif 1845, 
with an illustration here reproduced. 
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111 an inventory taken by direction of from the attacks of poison ife symbolized 
Cromwell, eVicar-General, in or about in the device of the Alviano family of 
15%, of the Church of St. Swithin’s, Orvieto, Avhere one of these fabulous crea- y 
Winchester, appear the two following tures, encompassed by reptiles, purifies ; 
items: “ One pastoral staf of an unicorns the water of a fountain by the immersion 
Iiorn,’^ “ One rectors staf of unicorns of its liorn, the motto being Venena Fella. 
horn.” lUiinocoros horn was probably the The ancient Italian house of Borromeo ' 
real substance in these cases, and in all adopte<l the cognizance of an unicorn 
;)f them perhaps we are to recognize the looking toward the sun. Mrs. Bury 
unicorns’ horns of unusual size,” whicli Palliser, IJisforic DcviccSy 1870, pp. 20, 
an Italian visitor to England about 1500 47. At the feet of the effigy of Tliomas 
telb us that he saw in certain monasteries. Chaucer in Ewe I me Church, Oxfordshire, 
Cory at observes in his Traveller for is the unusual cognizance of an unicorn 
the English ll'i/s, 1616, that he saw two couchant. 

unicorns in the nienagerie at the Court This legend is to be found in many 
•of the Gr'eat Mogul, and he states that j places. Noithbrnoke (inr)ted it in his 
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they liad been obtained in Bengal. He Treatise against Dauncing, ifec. (1577) ” 
supplies a rough illustration of one, which I ed. 1843, p. 110. In the History of 
resembles a honso with a single horn pro- j Sign-boards,” edit. 1866. it is said: “The 
jecting from its forehead. An unicorn’s j qualities attributed to the unicorn rfaus^^ 
horn, sent by a King of Persia, was among i thi.s animal to be iistKl as a sign both by 
the trea.sures preserved jit St, Denis, near I cheniist.s and goldsmiths. It was believed 
Paris, when Evelyn the Diarist was there I that tlio only way to capture it was to 
in 1613. Evelyn noticetl two unicorns’ | leave a handsome young virgin in one of 
horns in the Treasury of St. Mark at j the places where it rosorted. As soon as 
Venice about the same time, and about j the animal had perceived her, he woMd 
1670 Lassels describes a well within the j come and lie fjmetlv down beside her 
precincts of the Arsenal, of which the I resting his head in her lap, and fall asleep^ 
water was safeguarded from poison by two • in wiiich sfato he^-my:ht be surprisedLfcj' 
pieces of unicorns’ horns at the bottom. | the hunterS who watched for him This 
Voyage of Italy ed. 1686, part 2, p. 247. i laying his head in the lap of a virgin ” 
The notion of the unicorn protecting man ; (of which there is a representation in Plate 
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16) “ mad<3 the first Christ ians cliooso ihe 
unicorn as the type of Christ horn from 
the Virgin Mary/' 

Possibly this was why the Sc(jts placed it 
on one of their gold coins where :in unicorn 
holds the shield, and tlionce it found its 
way to Kngland. The hackneyed rhyme 
arising out of the association of the lion 
and the unicorn in the royal arms of Kok- 
land is so well known that its repetition 
seems, almost ridiculous : 

“ 1'he lion and the unicorn, 
Fighting for the crown, 

Tlie lion chased the unicorn 
All round tlie town.’' 

William Browne nders to this whimsical 
logoml when lie writes; 

“ Rather the stately vnicoi ne 

Would in Ids breast cnragCM.! scorne, 

That maids comm i I ted to his cliarge 

By any beast in for rest large 

Should so be wronged ” 

Works by Ha/lit.t, i, dO. 

Unlawful Games. In UiOB an 
ordinance of the Konnders' (lild of London 
forbad apprentices to play at bowls, and 
bet at card.s, <Uce, tables, shovelboard, and 
other unlawful giuiies, Seo 
pp. Ki-li), 

Up Jenkins or Coddem. See 

SIwvr-GriKtt. 

Uphalic Day. (January 20). This, 
the close of tlie Yule festivity is annually 
celebrated at liorwick, Shetland; it is tiie 
24th night after Christmas (old style). A 
considerable nnmber of the inliabitants 
asseriible at tlie Market (h’oss at 9 o’clock 
in the evening, dressed in various mas- 
<|ueriuling disguises, ami there haying 
torches provided, they form a procession, 
which marches through the streets of the 
town. 

up -SO Frioze. Whicli pu/./.b*d 
Brand, was the Frieslaml beer, which was 
commonly <lrunk in Fiigland in tlie seven- 
teenth century. It is often mentioncHl in 
old iilays and tracts. The following passage 
occurs in Rowlands’s “ Humors Or- 
dinar^p," (IdOO) : 

“Torn is no more like thee then chalks 
like cheefc 

To pledge a health, oi* to tlrink up-se 
frieze : 

Fill him a beaker, lie ivill never flinch, 
&c.” 

Up-Sfttinjs:. There? was formerly, 
and until the early ,'^part- of the last 
ceiitUry at least, if not still, what was 
'-known as the Fpsittiiig or ^letting-np. 
Fletchei\ in the “ Woman Hater," lOOT, 
makes Valove say to Gondarino : . 


“Farewell, my lord; T was jpnt rented 
To invite your worship to a hidy’s up- 
sitting — " 

which Cotgrave seems to have confoiuide<l 
with the churching itself, whereas it is 
rather the eelebration of the mother’s le- 
covory from lier lying-in. 

Urine. — The following singular pas- 
sage is in (jJ?*eone’s “ Qui]) for an Vpstarl 
Covrtier," ir)‘.)2. “Questioning," says h<*, 
“ w'hy these women acre so cliolericke, lie, 
like a skofling felhiw, pointed to a bush of 
nettles : Mary ((piotli lieo) al tliose women 
that you he;iro brawling, frowning, and 
scolding tinis, have severally p . . . on 
this hush of nettles; and the vertue of 
t hem is to force a woman that waters them 
to be as peevisli for the whole day. arrd 
as wa.'pish as il' : lii o luid heiiO stung in llie 
brow Avilh a honu't." 

Among Vicary’s Receipts occur one* 
which must Jiavo been intriKluceil into tlie 
Materia Medica as a ciiarm, viz. “ [''ive 
spoonfuls of knave (male) child urine of an 
innocent (idiot)." TrcdSurc of Aiiofomij, 
16-11, p. 234. Butler's description of 
Lilly under the name of Sidrophei is 
fraught with a great deal of his usual 
pleasantry ; 

“ Quoth Ralph, not far from hence doth 
dwell 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophei, 

That <leals in Destiny’s <lnrk (‘oimsels 
.\nd sage opinions of the moon sells; 

To whom all peojile, far ami near. 

On deep inportances repair ; 

When brass and pewter apt to stiay, 
And linen slinks out of the way; 

When gc<.\se ami pul leu are se<hK!M, 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d ; 
When cattle feel indisposition, 

An<l need th’ opinion of physician : 
When murrain reigns in hogs or siioep, 
And cliickeiis languish of tlio ]>ip ; 

When yeast a, .‘id outward means do fail 
And have no pow’r to work on a!o : 

Wlimi butter doers refuse to come. 

,\ud love proves cross and Inmioiir; oine ; 
J'o hiiii with (p'.e.‘.tiuiis, ami Avitli 
They for discov’ry Hock, or curing.’ 

Hartlib tells us; “In Holland llrey as 
carefully preseive the cowes ui'ine. os the 
dung to enrich their land: old iiiine is 
oxcelleiit for the Roots of trees. . . . 1 
know a woman who lived five miles south 
of CantAn*biiry, who saveth in a pail, all 
the ilroppings of the houses, I. ine.ane the 
urine, and when the pail is fidl, spri nek- 
lot h it on her meadow," and with such 
good resulLs that- her neighbours took lier 
to be. a witch. Lejjncie, 1651, p. '17. The 
magical <livination which wo find so 
humourously described in Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras," is affirmed by Monsieur Le Blanc 
in his Travels to be used in the East 
Indies : 
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Your mo<lern Indian magician 

Makes hvft a hole in tli* earth to p 

in, 

And straight resolves all questions by’t, 
And seldom fails to be i^ the right.” 




says that the custom originated among the 
Homans, and that, on the Feast of 
Febriiata Juno (Feb. U), boys drew the 
names of girls in order to be able to divine 
. who should be their mistress, and tlnat, 
I this pagan usage giving olfence to the 
I Christian pri(3slhoo4l, the names of saints 


In “ Sylva, Or the Wood,” p. 130, we ^ 

read that ‘‘ a few years ago, the women i were substituted on the slips of paper for 
in labour used to driiiko the urine of their \ tliose of sweethearts. Butler mentions, as 
husbands, wlio were all the while | one of the most strenuous opponents of 
stationed, as 1 have seen the coivs in ht. | Valentines, St. Francis of Safes. Other 


James’s Park, ami straining themselves to 
give as much as they can.” Pemuinl tells 


writers and authorities concur in recog- 
nizing in the anniversary a iraco of the 


us, tiiat the Ilighlanders, on New Vear s | Roman and Italian Luperealia, ami one 
Day, hum jutiiiier before their cattle; ' ...... .1 • 

ami on liio lir.st Monday in every quarter, 
spiinkle them with urine. Comp. Bis- 
hoppiny and hvland. ! 

Urisk, Hiig:hland. Scott, in his | 

Notes to the “ liudy of the Lake,” des- ; 
erihos this as “a figure between a goat ; 
and a man: in >ihort, precisely, that of a 
Grecian .satyr.’* This spirit or deity is 
not mentioned by Camphell in hi.s Fopular | 

Talcs of tilt 11 c.s/ liiijldonds, 18(502. j 

Ursula of Britain, St.- -See on • 
this legend a vci y excellent and exhau.stive 1 
articie in Clianilxns’.s Enriiriopccdia, in v. | 

Brower, Did, of Fhrasc and Fable, 3rd od. ! 
pi). V)2o, OJ<S, may he also consulted. I 
Tho legend was long c.ommemoratod on ( he 
inonoy of Cologne, w hieli bore on one side 
u re.pre.sentation of St. l'r.sula and her 
companions, and a (5-ducat pici-e in gold 
lias this .story on one side and the Adora- 
tion of tlie Magi on the oilier. Ihe 


original name of tJio husband of 8t, 
Ursula is said to have been llolofenies. i 
See Hazlitt’s ('oins of Emopc, Suppl. | 
1897, p. 28, and Slmkcspear : Himself and ! 
his Work, by same, 1903, p. lOS. ; 

Utas. See Naros, 1859, in v. hi a j 
letter of July 0, 1-153, from Margaret j 
Pastoii to her son dolm Paston, the w riter j 
concludes : “ Wretyii at Norwych, on tlio | 
litas <]ay of Peior and Powll.” Of the j 
twx> i’e.stivals nr c.ominemoraiions of St. ; 
Agnes one was kept on tiio 21st, and the : 
oIIkm- on the 28th : hut tliey were iiidepeii- j 
, dent events. A letter irom Sir John | 
Paston to his brother in LI.72 isilated *‘the j 
Tw'vsday next aftyr Seynt Agnet the j 
fyrst.” Compare Aones supra. 

Valcrutinc’s Day, St. (Feb. 14). j 
Thi.s saint, is held to have been an Elder of ! 
the Church, bohoaded in the reign of : 
Claudius. If Bi.sliop Hall may be be- | 
lioved, he was a man of singular cha.stity ! 
of life. 1 have .searche<i the legend of St. 
Valoiitine, but think there is no ocenr- 
rence in his life that eonhl have given ri.se 
to thi.s ceremony, 1 tiiid in the Homan 
Calendar the following observation only 
under thi.? <lMte : - - 

” ^Manes nocte vagnri creduntur.” 

Butler, in bis Lives of the Saints,” 


j sugge.sts that it arose from the ancient 
I idea that birds choo.se their mates at this 
i date. Elsori. Shakespeare in Music, 1901, 

■ 238. 

Gro.se explains Valentine to mean tlio 
finst woman .seen by a man, or man seen 
by a wmman, on 8t. A' alen tine’s Day. It 
i.s a ceremony,” .say.s Lou me, ‘‘ never 
ornittcHl among the vulgar, to draw' lots, 
which tliey term Valentines, on the eve 
before Valentine Day. Tlie name.s of a 
select numhers of one .sox are, by an equal 
number of tlie othm*, put into some ve.sscl ; 
and after tlial every one <lraws a name, 
whieli for the present i.s cal It'd their V^alen- 
tiue, and is looked iijion as a good onion 
of their being man ami ivifo afterwards. 
Antiqnilafes \ idtpuefi. clian, xx. Chancer 
seems to allude ro tho u.-age in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“Nature, tlie Vicaro of the Almightie 

1'liat hoto, eohle, hevie, light, moist, 
and (Irie, 

Hath knit liy even number of accord 

in oasie voice, began to .speak and say, 

f'’oules, take bode of my .sentonee T pray, 

.\iid for yniir own ease in ford ring of 
yuur Meet I 

,\s fast as I may speak I will me speed. 

Ve know well iiow' on St. \'aloiiti.Me’s 
Day, 

By my i^la^uto ami Ihrougli my gover- 
nannee. 

Ye doe chose your makes, and after flie 
aw'ay 

With horn as T prieke you with plea- 
sannee.” 


lAdgate, in a poem written by him in 
prai.se of (^lueen Catht'rino, consort to 
Ilenry AL w' rites : 

“ Sey nte Valentine, of custome yeere by 
yoero 

Men have an nsnunco in tbis^ religioim 

To loko and serche Cupides Kaleiidqre, 

Ami chose theyr choy.se, by grete 
afl’e(‘cionn ^ 

8 uch as ben ^ jirike with Cupides 
mociri>an, ' " * 

Takyng tjievre choyso as tlieyr sort doth 
fallo^: 

But 1 love 0011 whiclie cxceUith alle.” 
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The same author wrote a set of verses, | 
entitled, ‘HJh using Loves on S. Valentines i 
Day,” aiul anioiig Gower’s Jhilades,” ; 
first printed in 1818, a Kiencli Valentine i 
written by him (Gower) appears. 

In the Paston Ijetters under M77, Dame 
Kliz;ab(3th Drews, writing to John Paston, 
reminds him, in referenoe lo his suit for 
her daughter Margery, that, the ensuing 
Kriday will be St. Valentine’s Day, and 
that he had best ef)nio ov<m’ to their house 
on ThurR<lay iiiglit, and stay till Ptlonday, 
and Margery hc'r.solf, in two letters to 
Paston, terms hnii in eaeh instanOc her 
right well-beloved Valentino, almost as if 
that wore then a rooogni//.'d synonym for 
a sweetheart. 

Some poems on this thome are in tjie 
volume said to have boon written 
by Charles Duke of Orleans in Eng- 
land, during his imprisomnont. lint 
those produotions in English, att ri- 
hutwl to the Duke, wore more probably 
translated by some anonymous person. 

In tlie D’Ewes (?orre.spon<lenco tiioro is 
a lei lor from William ]>os3ye!I, Jesus 
t.k)llege, Cambridge, to Sii’ William WaUh^ 
grave, daicnl May IS, KiOS, in wliieh the 
writer says : 

“ About a. quarter of a yearo since, Mr. 
Clapton was, amongst other I’ollowes and 
gentleinoM of our eollo<Igo, drawno by 
paper !ot1s, to bo Valentine to one of 
Dr. Diiporl ^ <iaugiitor.s : which, being 
t.ouM unto 3:l.r. Clapton,lie came presently, 
ami a.sked mee what he should d(X3 ; 1 
rosolve<l him as the other company did ; 
which afterwards givii’g gloves unto their 
Va]<M)tines, wee also bought a paire, cost- 
ing '2s. hf/., and Ijcstowed ttiein iippon 
her.” There is a curious entry in Walter 
Yonge’s Diary nmlor 1()21-1?, on this sub- 
j{‘et. It appears that this year somebody 
sent a V'^alcntine to the daughter of Sir 
Joini Orolle, purporting to come from the 
King, and a silly report circulated there- 
upon, that the la<ly was inarrie<l to James. 

in Lord North’s “ Forest of Varieties,” 
1645, p. 6.1, in a letter to his brotlier, he 
says. “ A lady of wit and (iiialitio, whom 
you well knew, would never put herself 
to the chance of a Valenti tie, saying that 
shee would never couple herself, but by 
choyc^. The eustonie and charge of Valen- 
tines is not ill left, with many other such 
costly and idle customes, which by a tacit 
geriGiall consent wee lay <lown as ob- 
solete.” Herrick speaks of the practice 
of divining by rosebuds the name of the 
mn.n wliom a girl slionl^l have for her 
Valentine, and says tlij^t, once nuirrietl, 
she must give up choosing Valon tines, as 
woll^s going a-Ma|fii..g. 

In Shipman’s “ Carolina,” p. 135, is a 
w)py of verses entitled, “ Th*3 Rescue,” 
RS72. To Mrs. D. C., wdiose name being 
left after drawing Valcniines end cast 


into the fire, was snatcht ou<^ In ” Poor 
Robin’s Almanack,” for 1676, that face- 
tious observer of our old customs tells ns, 
opposite to 8t. Valentine’s Day in 
I ebriuiry : 

” Now Andixnv, Antho- 
ny, and William, 

For Valentines draw 
Prue, Kate, Jilian.” 

In the .same for 1757 wo have; - • 

'‘This month bright Pluebus enters 
Pisces, 

The maids will have good store of kisses, 
hor always when (he fun comes there, 
Valentine’s Day is drawing near, 

And both the men arid maids incline 
'I'o chusc them each a V'alentine ; 

And if a man gets one he loves, 

He gives her first a pair of gloves; 

And, by the way, rememhor this, 

To seal the favour with a kiss. 

This kiss begets more love, and then 
That love begets a kiss again, 

L nlil I Ills tratie tlie man uoth catch, 

And then ho doth proposfJ the match, 
The woman’s willing, tho’ she’s shy, 

She gives the man this soft reply, 

‘I’ll not resolve one thing or other, 
Until 1 first consult my ’ mother.’ 

When she says so, ’tis half a grant. 

And may be taken for consent.” 

Pepys of course is not silent here. 
Uiuloi; 11 h'eb. 1665-6, Mr. Hill the 
mu.sician calls on him, and he thinks that 
Hill has come to be Mrs. Popys's Valen- 
tino; but Iio finds it is not to bo m). In 
the following year, liowever, ho carried 
Mrs. Pierce and Knipp, and his Axife, to 
tlie New Exchange, and to his V^ilontine, 
Mr.s. Pierce aforesakl, lie gave a dtizen 
pairs of gloves and a pair of silk stockings, 
ami to l\ni})p f(n nun jifi n jf, altlimigh Airs. 
Pepys had laid out on lier the day before 
2t)/-, six pairs of gloves. This was Avluit 
the excellent Diarist thought a judicious 
enjoyment of life, while a. man Avas 
capable of doing .so. Under 16 Feb. 
1660-7, the Diarist tells us: I find that 
Mrs. Pierce’s little girl is my Valentine, 
she having drawn me ; Avhicli 1 was not 
sorry for, easing mo of something more 
than I must have giAxm to otlicrs. But 
here I do first observe (l.i<3 fashion of draw- 
ing of mottos as well as names: so that 
Pierce, who drew my wife, did draw also 
a motto, an<l this girl drew another for 
me. W’hat mine Avas, I have foi'got ; but 
my wife’s Avas, ‘ Most constant and most 
fair.’ ” Under April 26, 1667, there is an 
entry illustrative of the costliness of 
Valentinos in certain eases, the famous 
Mrs. Stewart receiving from the Duke of 
York and T^ord Mandeville on successive 
occasions joAA’els Avorth .6800 and £300. 
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Jfi the ly-itish Apollo’’ wo nml:- i 

Question. “In chusiiig Valentines (ac- 
coining to custom) is not the party chusirig 
(bo it man or woman) to make a present 
to the party chosen P 

Ansirrr. We think it more }>roper to 
say, draw'ing of Valentines, since the most 
customary way is lor each to take hivS or | 
her lot. And chance cannot be termed j 
choice. According to this method, the j 
obligations are equal, and theroforo it was j 
formerly the custom mutually to present, j 
but now it is customary only for the gentle- 
men.” 

AVe find the following (uirious species of 
divinatirm in tlie Connoisseur, ns practi^^d 
on Valentine’s Day or Kve. “ Last Fri- 
day was Valentine Day, and the niglit be- 
fore 1 got five bay-loaves, and pinned four 
of tliem to the four cornei*s of my pillow', 
and the fiftli to the middle; and then, if 1 
dreamt of rny sweet -lieart, Btdty said w'O 
should bo man icM.! before the year w as out. 
But to make it more sure, I boile<I an 
egg hard, and took nut the yolk, ami 
filled it with .salt : and when I went to be<l, 
eat it, shell and all, w'ithout speaking or 
drinking after it. \\'e also wrote our i 
lovers’ names upon hits of paper, and I 
rolknl up in clay, and put theiii into water : ; 
and the first that rose up was to be our j 
Valentine. AVoukl you thirik it, Mr. | 
Blossom w'as my man ? T lay a-be<l and ’ 
shut my eyes all the morning, till he came ; 
to our hou.se : for I w ould not liave seen i 
another mail before hiTU for all the world.” j 

The children in .Norfolk coJcIi Valen- j 
tines, a.s they term it, hv being tlie first I 
to say, “ G()(m 1 morrow, Valentine,” to any | 
one w’liom they (hiiik likely to make them ■ 
a pre.sent. But they must do this before 
the sun rises, or they are entitled to | 
nothiiig, because they are .«un-bnrnt. 
There is, or was. an usage in Oxford.sliire, i 
for children to go about, aiid levy a toll i 
of pence from tlie benevolent, wdiere the j 
forniula is a little longer: 

“ Good morrow, Valentine, i 

First, ’ti.s yours, then ’tis mine. 

So please give mo a Valentino.” I 

An enterprising perfumer eiuloavonred in ; 
18(i8 to impart to the ancient usage a i 
somow'lmt novel character, and ha<i on | 
.sale a largo assortment of boxes containing j 
articles of millinerv, singing birds, .scents, | 
ami so on, in li<*u of the .simple letter wdth I 
it.s enshrined inotioes, device, or cartoon, j 
which satisfied the ta.ste of the last gene- 
ration. H{> we improve upon our aoce>tors ; 
and, so to .speak, trv^ad out ol<l customs; 
for, whatever may be the gain here in ; 
elegance and rrostly olfect, the simple rite.s ■ 
of the m igina! fostivn! of St. Vhilentine ! 
are serhjusly tampered with, anil we are j 
nnt sure wlietlior tlrux* miiy not be a few’ j 
still living who will regard this daring 
innovator w'ith an unfriendly eye. 


Goldsmith, in his “ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
speaks of nistic.s .sending True-love Knots 
on V’alentine morning. Moresin relates 
that it was usual in hi.s time (1594) in 
Scotland for people to e.Kchatige presents 
on Si. Valentine’s J)ay, and that else- 
where men nuule gift.s to women on thi.« 
festival, and women aflerwar<ls {(liio leni- 
pore) made a suitable return. Pennant, 
in his “'ronr in Scotland,” tells us, that 
in February young persons ilraw Valen- 
tines and from thence collect their future 
fortune in the nuptial .state. 

Bourne adds, “There is a rural 
tradition, that on this day every bir<l 
choo.ses it.s mate,” and cono!h<les that pei - 
hap.s the youtlifnl part of the world luith 
first practiced this custom, .so common at 
this season. Merrick, in hi.s “Me.sporides,” 
draws a comparison between the siippo.se<l 
eonpling of hirils on this day ami the 
choiec of Valentines. In the old ballad 
of “ The ’I'wo Valentines,” a very familiar 
proverb is rej)rndnced with a \ariation, 
ii.s folloAV.s ; - - 

“There i.s an old proverb, 

’I’iiat biixis of a feather 
Upon vSt. V a km tine’s Day 
Will meet together.” 

Gay has loft ns a poetical <le.scription of 
some rural coromonie.s u.sed on the morning 
of tins day : 

“ Last Valentine, the day when birds of 
kind 

Their paramours with mutual chirpings 
find, 

I early iose, just at the break of day. 

Before tlio sun had chased the stais 
aw ay ; 

A-liold I wont, amid the morning dew'. 

To milk my kino (for so sliouhl house- 
wives <lo), 

Thee first 1 spie<l, aud the tlrst sw'ain 
we .see. 

In .spite of fortune, .shall onr true hjve 
be.” 

A spring lO-days’ fair w’as held at 
Favor.sliam in Kent in early times and 
down to the end of the 18th century, 
ami w'a.s known u.s 8t. Valentine’s Fair. 
In the play of Ardni of Fnrersham, 1592, 
founded on a mnnler committed tlnu’e in 
1550-1, the crime was to have been* per- 
petrated <luring this festival, and purports 
in the local records to have taken place 
on the evening of the 15th. As this wa.s 
Sunday, ami the parties W'ore playing at 
tables or backgammon, and Arden him.self 
had just previously been out on business, 
it .seems far m^io probable that the 
tragedy occurred on the Saturday or Mon- 
day. bne^Meged^iiTAi.ve of Ardon’/^ (oj^. 
rather Arrlern’sl unpopularity \va.s lliat, 
whereas tliis fair liiid been usually bel/l .. 
partly in the tow'n and paillv in the Abl>ey * 
precinct*;, ho caused for his advantage, 



ii.s t-lio Abbey belonged to him, to be 
wholly kept tliere. 

'l’hei*e is yii iiceount of the manner in 
whieli St. Valentine’s Day was anciently 
observed in France, in Gonjet Uihlioflic- 
Fraiif'oisr, tom. ix. p. 2()(). Comp. 
Onious. 

Vampire. As early as the twelfth 
eentury, a belief in the existence and 
noxious power of vainijires was entertaincxl 
ill this country. It probably came to us 
froin Germany and tJie north; hut the 
ancient Greeks had a similar superstition. 
I'lie vampire was siii)i)o.sc<l to be a wicke<l 
mail, whose remains, though biiriwl with 
the customary forms, did not sutFor dis- 
solution. Mr. Wright, in his ‘‘ K.ssays,” 
184G, has gi\'eti an ax.-count of t his article 
of faith. He says: “ His body did not 
umlergo tlie same process of dissolution 
as other corpses, but tlie skin bccajiie dry 
and distemkMi like the parchinent of a 
<Irum ; a.m1 the man’s .s])irit, or some 
^lemon, entered into it, an<l at night the 
<lea<l man left his grave aiul walktHl about 
the si reels, and knocked at peo])lo’s <ioors, 
and always called by naiiie some person jji 
the !h)uso. if the person who was name<l 
answered, ho was snro to die on the fol- 
lowing <lay. Hence, from caution, it 
became a custom that no one answered to 
his name at night until it had been ca.]le<l 
twice, for tlio burnilaca (vampire) never 
v'a.lle<l the same poi’son a .second time in 
one niglit. IJiit, as Mr. Wright points 
o\it, the vainpiro also pui'sned his wamler- 
ings occasionally in the daytime. 

The rodnetion (jf llio vampire to normal 
tmittor of fact is not part of the present 
design. lint the reader may refer to 
Wateiton’s WaiuJciinqs, ed, pp, 8, 

127, 2L3-M. 

Vaudeville. At i)rGsent understood 
•of a musical <irama or one iiUerspejsed 
v.'ith songs, but originally a term applied 
to a certain type of i)(K';tiy produced in 
liOwer Normandy under the name of \ (tu.r 
■th\ I //’c. from the river Vi re and tlie hill 
Iviiown as Les Vaux. An advocate of the 
place, Jean le Uonx, wlio diwl in IGIG, 
nuide n. large eollectioii of these c/n/7t.son.s, 
of which there are iinmcrous nuxlern 
<Mliti4)ns, the best being perbaps tliat piib- 
lishe.'l by Mr. Mniihead in 1875 with an 
M n gl i sh t ran s 1 a t i on . 

Vavasour. -An early proper name, 
hut originally a person, who held his lands 
i:i fealty. 

*Vervain.- Tiorlase, speaking of the 
Druids, says: Tliey a»e exces.sively fond 
4)f the Vervaine, they use it in casting lots, 
and foretelling events.” wuis to he 

gatliered at the ri.se of the Dog-Star.” 

of Vornwall, j). 91. The following 
ecenrs in Aubrey’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,” p. 
i47: \ 
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Vervain and Dill « 

Hinder wdtehes from their will.” 

If a man gather vervaine the iiv»st day of 
the new- moon, before sun risiiig, and 
drinke the juice thereof, it will make him 
to avoid lust for se\eii yea res. ( Joies, 

I Ilf. rod. to the Knowledge of l^lants, lGot>, 
p. G9, Pulverizeil vervain in wine, lakoji 
on Midsnmnier-day, was considered a snro 
specific again.st liver cuiiiplaint by, the 
Saxon leeches. vSee Charms and Kiinfs 
Evil. 

Vincent’s Day, St. (Jan. 22). 
Douce’s MSS. Notes say, “ Vincenti festo 
.si Sol ra<liet menior oslo:” thus Kng- 
lishised by Abraham Fleming: 

“ He mem her on St Vincent’s Day, 

If that the sun his heains display.” 

See Scot’s Disc, of \V Itvhcraft, bonk xi. c. 
15. 

Ving:t-ct-un. ' See Oiie-and-Tliirtn. 

Virginity. --In the earliest ages of 
Christianity, virginity was hoiioure<l, out 
of <iefercuce most likely lo the Virgin 
! Mother, with almost <liviiie adoration, and 
! there is but little ilonbt but I hat t he origin 
i of nunneries is closely connected w'itli that 
I of the virgin garland. 

I A writer in the “ Antiquarian Roper- 
tory ” says : “ that in tliis iiaiion, as well 
I as ^ithev.s, by the abundant zeal of onr 
: ancestors virginity was helil in great esti- 
I mation : insomuch Hiat those wdu) died 
! in that state w<‘re re\var(le<i at their death 
I with a garland or croivn oil their heads, 
i denoting their triumphant victory over 
i the lusts of tlie ilesh. Nay, this honour 
j was exteinh^l even to a wi<loW' who had 
I never onjoycxl but one husband. These 
I gariands, or crowns, were most artincially 
I w'fought in (ilagroe work, ^^dth gold an<l 
silver wire, in resemlilaiice of myitle, with 
which plant the funebrial garlands of the 
anlionts were always composwl, w’hose 
leaves were fastene<i <o hooiis of larger 
iron w ire, and they were lined w itli cloth 
of si h er.” 

“ Resides those crowns, the antierits had 
also their depository garlands, the use of 
wdiich coiiti lined till of late years, and may 
perhaps still in some parts of England, 
'riiese garlaiuls, at the fnneials of the 
deceased, w'ere ciirricil solemnly before tho 
corpsti by two m;ii<ls, aiul afterw aids hung 
up in some conspicuous place within the 
church, and wore made in the following 
manner ; viz. the lower rim or circlet was 
a broad hooi) of wood, wherennto w'as fixed 
at the si<les thereof part of two other 
hoops, crossing cacli other at the top at 
right angles, wliich formed the upper jiart, 
being about ono-tliird longer tlian the 
width, 'riiese hoops were wdiolly covered 
with artificial flowers of paper, dyed horn, 
and silk, and more or less beautiful ac- 
cording to the skill or ingenuity of tho 
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performer. ,Tii the vacancy of tlie insido 
from the top hung wiiite paper c\it in form 
of gloves, whereon was written the de- 
ceased’s name, ago, &c,, together with long 
strips of various coloured papers or rib- 
bons : these were many times intermixed 
with gilded or painted empty .shells of 
blown eggs, as fartlior ornajiients, or it 
may be as emblems of bubbles, or the 
bitterness of this life ; while other garlands 
hud* only a solitary hour-glass Iranging 
therein, as a more .signiticant symbol of 
mortality.” iv, 239. 

In the Papal times in England some- 
times the foiin of a Inst testament ran 
thus: “Coniinendo Aniniam ineain Deo, 
beata* Mariie, et omnibus Saiictis.” 1 saw 
in the chu relies of Wolsingliam and Stan- 
hope, Durliam, sjiecimens of those gar- 
lands : the form of a woman’s glove, cut 
in white paper, hung in the eontre of each 
of them. Douce saw a .similai* iiistaneo 
in the church at Dolton in Craven, in 
1783. At Skipton, too, the like custom 
still prevailed in Drand’s lime. In 
1794, Sir IL Fillis stales tliat he satv gar- i 
lands of Avhite paper hanging up in a \ 
church no farther from the metropolis ! 
than Paul’s Crav in Kent. 

It was the custoja in many country 
churches to hang a. gai’hind of flowers over 
the seats of deceased virgins, in token, 
says Dourne, of esteem and love, and as 
an emblem of their rewanl in the heavenly 
church. It was usual in the primitive 
Christian Cliurcli to place crowns of 
flowers at the lieads of deceased virgins : 
for this we have the authority of 
Damascenus, Gregory of Ny.s.se, St. 
Joroine, and St. Austin. 

It appears that on Juno Itli, 1747, a 
letter was read by the Secret a l y to tlie 
8o(Me(y of Antiquaries “ from Mr. lklward 
Steel of Dromley, conceiaiing the custom of 
burying the dead, especially batchelors and 
iriahlens, with garlands of ilowers, tV:c, 
used formerly in .several parts of this 
kingdom.” Dr. liorl ohservi^l in August, 
1785, that “ At Grey’s-foot Chureli, be- 
tAveeu WrexliJim and Che-^^ter, were gar- 
lands, or rather sliiolds, tixe<l again.st the 

S illars, finely <lecoratfMl with artificial 
owor.s and cut gilt paper.” In York- 
shire, it .seems to have been usual, when 
a virgin <liod in a village, one, nearest 
to her in siy.e, ami age, and re.semblanco. 


hanging a garland of white roses made of 
writing paper, and a pair of >yhite gloves, 
over the pew f)f the unmarried villagers 
who die in the flower of their age, prevails 
to this day in the village of Kyain, and in 
most otlier villages and little towns in the 
Peak.” At Ashfoid in the same county 
from the beams of the north aisle used 
very recently to liang five funeral gar- 
lamls of . white paper cut into flowers, 
which were once carrietl hefoie the funeral 
procession at the burial of viigins, and 
afterwaixLs replaced in tlieir positions. 

Nichols, speaking of AValtham in Fram- 
land Ifundred, says ; “ In this church, 
under every arch, a garlaml i.s snspendo<l ; 
one of which i.s cirstoniarily placed there 
whenever any young unmarried woman 
dies.” heierstnahire, ii, part 1, 382. 

These are inoiitioned in the Dialect of 
CravcMi,” 1828, a.s cominon ornaments of 
the churches in that deanery. They are 
“made of flowers, or of variegate<l 
coloured paper, fasfenod to small sticks, 
cro.ssing each other at tlie top, and tixcsf 
at the bottom by a similar hoop, which 
w’as also covered with paper. From the 
toj) w'erc su.spended two papers, cut in the 
form of gloves, on wlu(‘h the Jianie and 
age of the de(ri?M.se<) virgin were written. 
One of these voti^'e garlanfls was .solemnly 
borne before the cni j),M^ by tw^o girls, w4n> 
plact^l it on the coffin in the clmreli 
during the service, 'rhence it wn.s con- 
veyed in the same rnannej- to the grave, 
and afterwards uas carefully depo!=:ited on 
the .screen dividing the qiioir from the? 
nave either a.s an emblem of virgin 
purity, or of the guilt and micerlaiiiiy of 
human life.” 

In the ca.se of an unmai-ried female,” 
says the author of the “Cleveland Glos- 
sary,” 1808. “ the cn.stoin, until recently, 
was to carry a garland, compnseil of two 
circular lioops crossing each other, dressed 
with white paper cut into ilowers or loaves, 
or in the form of a wreath of parti- 
coloured ribbons, liaving a white glove in 
the centre in.scribod Avith the name, or 
initials, and age of the deceased. This 
garland Ava.s laid on the coffin during its 
passage from the church to the grave, 
and aftei-Avards, at least in some cases, 
suspended from the ceiling of the church. 
In the chancel.s at HiiulerAvell and Robin 
Homl’s Bay some of tliese garlamls were* 


carried the garland hef«)re the corp.se in | still in being only a few year.s since.” 
the funeral proces.sion, whicli wa.s after- ’ • * . , ^ 

AA'ards hung up in the ohurcli. This was 
sometimes composed entirely of Avhite 
pcTper, and at others the floAvcrs, etc, cut 
out upon it Avere colon rtxl. 

’rhere a]Apearod in the “ Morning 
Chronicle^ for Sept . 25lh, 1792, an elegiac 
ode by MisvS ScAA^aixl, Avliereto in reference 
to hyixni in Derbyshii'e the followuTig note 
was subjuincKl : “The antient cinstom of 


In “The Bife and Iamonte<I Death of 
Mrs. Susannah Perwich,” 1G61, aa’O have 
the rites of a vii gin huly’s funeral ininulte- 
I ly described: “The herse, covered wdth 
I AdA'et, was carric<l by six servant maidens 
i of the famiJift <dl iif Avwite. The sheiri w- aa« 
i held im by six of tho.se gentlewomen in 
I the .school • thiit had most. acfjnaintune5^.. 

: Avitli licr, in mourning habit, Avith white* 
scarfs ahd gloves. Ai.rich costly garlaiuJ 
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of guiawork, adorjied with banners and 
scutcheons, was borne immediately before 
the herse by two proper young ladies, 
that entirely loved her. Her father ana 
mother, with otlier near reiaticms and 
their chil<lren, followed next tlie herse, 
in due oidor, all in inoiirniiig : the kindred 
next to them, after whom came the Avhole 
school of gentlewomen, ami then persons 
of chief rank from the neigh hour ho(xl and 
from the City of Ijondon, all in white 
gloves, butli men, women, children, and 
sen'aiits, having been tirst seivcnl with 
wine. The horse being set down '"(in 
Hackney Churcii) with the garland upon 
it, the l?ev. Dr. Spurstow preached her 
Funeral .Sermon . This done, the rich 
coflin, anointed witli sweet odors, was put 
dow'n into the grave in tlio miiUile alley of 
the said church,’' &q. Her father, it 
seems, then kejit the long famous boarding 
school for young ladic's at Hackney, of 
which ther'C is so curious an account by 
AVilliam lllakc, housekeeper there aboiit 
this time. 

Tkoro is a passage in Hhakespear’s 
^‘Hamlet,” act v. sc. 1 : 

“ Yet hero slie is allow' xl her virgin 
eraiits,” 

.Ueed’s “ Shakesp.” 1803, vol. xviii. p. 
33U. “Krans, Serfum I si. A Belg. id. 
Germ, kmnlz. Helvigius natum putat. a 
KOpwvhj alii a iraniiiw; Vv'atchterus a C 
li. crwuii, rotundiis, qiimn circiilari tigiira 
caput ambiat.'’ Hire. (Hoss, Suio-<toth. 
tom. i. p. 115(). 

In Syr Gyles Goosccappo Knight,” a 
comedy, sign, a 4 /‘cr.so, a clitfercnt 

test is, of coarse jcK'ularly, proposed: 

“ Will. He answere for her, because 1 
know her ladyship to be a ])erfecl maido 
indeede. 

Ihdlakcr. How’ canst thou know that'i' 

Will, Passing perfectly, j warrant ye. 

lacke. 15y measuring her necke twice, 
and trying if it will come about hir fore- 
head, ami slyp ouer her nose.” 

There is still a common saying, that 
twice round the wrist (in a. woman) once 
round the neck, and twice round the neck 
once round the w’aist. 

1 <K> not observe that any of our writer, s 
on popular antifpiities has noticed the 
indication of virginity, which Browne 
mentions as apparently a matter of cur- 
rent belief in this country at the time he 
wrote his ‘^Pastorals:” 

” There is a wood vpon wliose head 
growes Downe ; # 

Sow-thistle 'tis y, deep’d, whose downy 
wreath, ^ ^ 

If any one can blow off at a breath, 
-'"\*ve deeme her for a maid - ’ 

In a satirical pujilication entitled The 


Horn Exalted^ 1661, an Italjan is maJe 
to say : “ Our garlands in th^ winter, and 
at virgins’ funerals, are they not made of 
horns''” 

There was an old superstition »,liat a 
virgin might procure the pardon of a 
criminal at tlio vtny gallows. Thus, in 
Ardni of Fcivcrsham, 151)2, Michael says : 

“ ami Susan, being a rnaide. 

May beggo me from the gallows of the 
Shreife.” • 

In Captain Marryat’s Mnsfcrinon Ilcodii 
a woman belonging to a savage tribe, saves 
one of t lio characters from a (m uoI ileath 
by offering at the place of execntioii to 
inai ry him. 

Virg:ins of Colog^noi Eleven 

Thousandi This is a familiar story to 

all English visitors to the cathedral; ami 
their bones aro shown -act uiilly the bones 
of animals. Elercn ihonsinul is taken 
to be a misrea<ling for hro. The myth 
is connected with the legemlary liistory 
of St. Ursula of Britain, and tlie ship 
freighted with tlie virgins, it must have 
been a miraciilonsly large one, and the 
Adorafion of I he Mn(/i or 'I'hree Kings of 
Cologne, constitute favourite typos 011 the 
reverses of the money formerly striuik by 
tlu? prince-bishops. 

Vijtus, St. (Juno 15). On Si. 
Vitus’s Day, the Skinners’ Company, 
accomxianietl by girls strewing herbs in 
their path, and by the blue-coat boys 
placwl by their patronage on the foun- 
dation of Cvlirist’s Hospital, march in 
proiiessi on f I’om I )o w ga t e-H ill, w’ he jo t hoi v 
hall is, to St. Aiitholin’s Church, in NVat- 
ling Street, to hear service. The origin 
of this custom does not seem to be known : 
but it is ancient, in Bnehierus is a pas- 
sage which semns to prove that SI;. Vitus’s 
Day w^as (almost) equally famous for rain 
w'ith St. Swithin’s, Gouge says: 

“The nexte is Vitus so<lde in oylo, 
beffire w hose ymage faire 

Both men and women ijringing liennes 
for offring do repaire : 

The cause whereof f <loe not know, T 
thinke, for some disease 

Which he is thought to <lri\e away from 
such as him do please.” 

Perhaps this is w;hat is called Si. rffi/.s’s 
l)(ini.i\ a form of paralysis, but wliicli is 
now siipposcHl to have no connection with 
the saint. The name of St. Vitus does 
not occur in tlio Bomaii Calemlar. See 
Davis, Soppl. (iUh'i.surjj, 1881. p. 56'1. 

Wads. -See ScoU'h and. Euijlhh. 
Wad-Shooting:. In the “Statisti- 
cal Account of Scotland, parish of Kirk- 
den, Angus, it is sai<l, “ Ciirislmas is held 
as a great fesliv'al in this neighbourhood.” 
On that day, “ the sei vant is free from 
his master, and goes about visiting his 
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friemls and acquaiiitance. The poorest note says : “ Probably the w.-ffers, which, 
nlij.st liave i^eef or mutton uii the table, together with sweet wine, were given after 
and what they call a dinner with their the solemnization of the marriage/’ 8ee 
friends. Many aJiinse themselves with the Account of the CeremoMy of tho 
various <li versions, paitioularly vrith Marriage between the Klector hYederick 
shooUiig for prizes, calloiJ here AVad- and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Janies I. 
shooting: ami many <lo but little business on St. V’^alontiiie’s Day, in IjC- 

all the Olirisi mas week ; the evening of al- laml. So, at the marriage of Queen Mary 
most, every day being spent in anjuse- and Philip of Spain in Winchester Cathe- 
ment/'^ I n the same work, llie inhabitants dral, loot, Wyne and sopes W'Cre 
are said to ‘‘ have Jio pastimes or Iioliclays, liallowixl.’^ 

excepting diuicing on Cjirislmas and JScw In the A ntiquary for February, 1899, 
Year’s Day.’’ in a paper by Mr. M. P. Feasoy on a Pair 

Waez or Wayz Goose«-]n “Notes AVafer-lrons, was a rep resent at ion of 
ami Queries,” for August 1, I8()t>, this article wliicli was used for making or 
term is e.\p!aim‘<l to signify a stubble- baking this confection, whether for ordi- 
gooso, whielj is mentioned liv Chaucer in or foi- the service of the Church. 

the Cooly'.s rrolnquc. In the “ Calendrier . Dy tlio following extract from llie 
Pelge,” 18oi», is an acc^ount of the goose- Obituary of Uichard Smyth, wafers appear 
feast held at Waes, in Hriibant , whicli may f*\bave been tlu.'ii used at funeral eiiter- 
siiggost a ditlerenl etymology. At present taiiiiiients : “ l()71-2, t/ainiary 2. _ Mr. 

the Wayz (hjose is the annual celebration Cornelius Dec. bookseller in Jattle llritaiii, 
of a day’s lioli<lav among printers and died kora x?*^' finle wcrid. liis 2 eldest 
their staffs, and if the custom had any <langliters M is Nonvood and Fletcher, 
peculiar connection, at the outset, with . ''iddows, executrixes; buried Jan. 4 at 
tfio goose, it seems to have lost such con- Great St. |{artfioloniew’s Av^*’out a sermon, 
nection. I view, personally, the etymology | wine or 'waiters, only gloves and 

introduced by the writer' iu “ Nhkes and j loscnuary, tV^c.” (Vunp. (!hrist(ynin<j. 
Queries’’ with some share of distrust, as | Waff. -See Wniltli, 


1 am. rather of an opinion that tlie ancient 
practice of holding a graml goose-feast 
annually at Waes, in Driihant, at Martin- 
mas, is imne likely to have given rise to 
our English phrase. 1’he iutorcourse be- 
iwoon this kingdom and tlio .how Countries 
was, ill former times, so regular ami large, 
that, m.'iny usages were a])t to undergo 
transplanl ation, and tlio art of iirinting 
may be only one among several obligations 
wo lie under to the Dulch and Flemings. 
The printer’s Wayz (Joose, in modern 
flav.s, has no fixeil season, but is usually 
fioM in July. There is a passage in “ The 
Scolehniise <J AAmmen,” 154], in wliicli t he 
way goose is mentioned: but what the 
avtlior meant precisely by the term, in 
this case, it appeals somewlial difficult to 
<.lecido : 

And yet the rib, as I suppose, 

That (iod did take out of the man, 

A <log vp caught, and n way gose 
Kat it clone- 

Watering: Sunday. Otlierwise 
known as Mofhrriny Svndn!/, Alidloiit 
Sunday. See Moihrriiuj Sunday. 

Wafers. AA' afors and hippocras vero 
custninary at winldiiigs and funerals alike. 
This sort of refection is: mentioned in the 
“ .Account of the Coronation of Ricliard 
111.” MHth printed in “ Excerpta Histo- 
nca,” ]83:F 

In the Cbuichwardens’ Accounts of 81. 
hawremv s Parish, Reading, 1501, is the 
follov.ing entry; “Brvde-Past. If. le- 
^;e:ned ni John Iladloye, vis. viijd.” A 


i Waits. — AVaits, wJio were originally 
watchmen, arc constantly mentioned in 
the old chronicles and i-omances. They 
seem to luwe grown into common use as 
mnsicijins on festive ocensioms, and are 
often found in combination with haut- 
boys. Tho itinerant players, wdio are at 
present known umler the same desig- 
nation, are very degeiieiate roijrcsenta- 
tives of those whom oven our grandfathers 
knew, and the old custom of serenading 
peopio ill their sleep (or rallier out of it) 
for a week or fortnight pri'ctKling Christ- 
mas, with a view to a .subsequent gratuity, 
ha.s almo.st gone out of fashion, kSo far as 
the great towns are concerned. 

The duty prescribe<l lo the ancient 
wait in the Phick Rook of Edward lA^., 
1478, was to t)ipe the watch nightly, from 
Afichaelmas till Afaumiy 'riiursclay, four 
I times udthin tlio Court, and in summer 
nights three times, and to make good 
choor. lie was to eat in the hall with 
the minstrels, and was to reeoh’e for his 
supper lialf a loaf and lialf a gallon of 
I ale ; in summer, turn candles and half a 
I busiiel of coals; in Avintor, half a loaf, 
I lialf a gallon of ale, four candles, half a 
I bushel of coals ; and moreover, during 
I actual attendance in Con it, foiirpence 
I halfpenny a <lay, or, if he was not thought 
j worth so much ( whicli Avas left to tlio 
; discretion of the CteAvard and Treasurer) 
I threepence only. yo,AA'as entitles! to his 
I livery, like niinstrdis ; and during sick- 
j ness, an extra allowance of foo<l might be 
! given to hrtn. • 

Part of his duty was to secure all doors, 
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and to guiird against thieves, hie, and 
other dangers, and to attend at the mak- 
ing of.K nights of the Bath. This personage 
was a Yeoman wait, and niuler him was a 
O' room Wait. I’egge’s CirriaUuy 1818, p. 
101-2. Some curious additional infor- 
mation on this subject may be rea<l in ; 
Chappell’s Tupidar Music , 10, ol7. 

Edward IV., as it appears from Ins ; 
“ Black Book,” 1478, kept lliirtoeii min- ^ 
strcls and a wait in his househoUl. Of the 
former, one was a verger or chief, “that : 
directeth them all in festival days,” says ! 
Ecgge, ‘‘ to their stations, to blowings' and 
pipings to suclj ollices as must be warned ! 
to prepare for tlu' King and his lioiisehold, 
lit meals ami .suppcis, to be the more 
j'oady ill all services; and all these sitting ; 
ill the liall together, whereof some use i 
trumpets, some shawms, and small pipes, | 
and some are .struiige-men (amiing to tJiis j 
Court at live feasts of the year, and llnm ! 
to take their wages of household after j 
tour pence lialfpoiiny a day, if they be j 
present in Court; and then they to avoid I 
I lie next day after I he feasts be done.” j 
Two of tb(' regular minstrels were to : 
atfeml the king, when lie wont on horse- 1 
imek, and somotiiuos his majesty had tvyo ■ 
or tlie ‘‘strange” minstrels likewise in’ 
waiting, 4 licse ofhcials were ontithMl to i 
receive, hosidos t heir hoaid (including four i 
g'.illoris (d‘ ah* among them every evening) ; 
(heir clothing, or twenty shillings a-year 
in money imsload. ’there is tliis curious 
passage a little furl her on; “The King 
woll not for Ids worship that his minstrels 
be too presumptuous, nor too familiar, 
to ask any rewards of the Lords of his 
land, rememhering the oxainplo of King 
iJenry the S<'Coml, Avho forbad his niin- 
>lrels and gleemen, so long as tliey were 
in his service, from asking any gratuity 
at the hands of any one, inasmuch us tlie 
Kings nobles, out of the affection they 
bore to Ids person, would rather give what 
they had to the poor.” 

’The provision jnst quoted exhibits a 
remarkable cliaiige in the diameter of the 
jougloiirs of Edvard’s time, and the state 
of the profession, from the lofty privileges 
and almost unhri<llod license enjoyed liy 
the ancient t loiihadours in all parts of 
Western Europe, especially in the country, 
vldcli was tlic cradle of the Brovenval 
p oe t ry and 1 i t or at n 10 . 

Tn the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry 
VIII. under 1532 are the two ensuing 
entries ; — 

* ‘‘ ftm the xi daye (of October) paied to 
the waytes of Can nt or bury in rewardo 
. ... vijs. vjd.” • 

Ttm the xix da,ve (of Nm ember) paicMl 
to i'fle waytes at flauntijrbeiy in rewarde 
. . . . xviijs, viijd.” 

1582 wo find liobert Dudley, Earl of 
l.eicester, writing to the Lord IVJayor and 


Aldermen of London, to request that«hia 
servant, might be admitted •to a vacant 
place in the City Waits. Ejdiorfs from 
the Rememhrancia^ 1878, p. 275. 

In a small volume published about 1830 
there is an account of the Dustmen ami 
Haiqi Waits of Pentoiiviile, uho favoured 
the locality with pcrfojjiiimcos on the harp 
and violin, and <listnl)ule<I a. ciicnhu* 
announcing their merits, and their in- 
tention of paying a call at houses latjn* t>n 
in the cxpcclation of a farther tlilfusion 
of tliose favoui s whicli had enliveiuxl their 
liouses an<I liu'cred their heaits for a 
series of years. They 4les(a4h('d themselves 
in this <!(aMiment as “ W;in<lering Melo- 
dists and Christmas W'aits,” and expressed 
a hope tliat their sprightly notes of 
melody, awaking sweet Kcho on the dull 
Kar of Night, ha<l stolen on tlie gentle 
slumbers of their patrons, and had again 
lulled them to rejio.se with the sixithing 
candanza of tlie Lullaby. !^lart yndale, 
Fnmiliar Analysis of Ihc Cali'iitlur, (1831), 
p. 2by. 

Miss Baker says, writing in 1854 : “ ’I'ho 
Corporation of Xort haiupl.on, within the 
rememhraiice of my informant, Inul a. band 
of musicians, callo<l the corporation waits, 
who used to meet the judges at the en- 
trance into tlio town at the time of the 
assizj;'s. ’I'hey were four in numher, att.ire<i 
in long black gowns, two iilayiiig on 
violins, one on tlie Imvithoy, ami the other 
on a widp a ltd dnb, or labor and pipe.” 

Wake, Lady of the. 'fhe Lady 
of tlie Wake is described in “Witts Be- 
(U’eations” (11540), in a ])oem, perhaps by 
Herrick : 

“ Eeele liow my ttmiples ake 

For t he ]a<ly of tlie wake ; 

Her lips art> as S(;ft as a medlar, 

With her posies and her j’loiiits, 

And the ribbon on her joynts, 

The device of the tieids and the 
ptxllar.” 

- -Work'i by lla/.iitt, Appendix, No. 111. 

Wake-Meat. -Among some Middle 

English Glosses in ]U'U(/ui(r Aniu/uw, 
18)1, occurs obsouium, wakc-meto,” 
apparently the entcrtaiimient usually pro- 
vkUmI at a wak<j. 

Wakes, (adled also TVasts of Dedi- 
cation, llevollings, Bnsli-hea rings, and in 
the North of England, Hoppings. 

The true etymology of Wake is, I believe, 
given ill an extract from a metrical Life 
of St. John in Dugdalo’s “Warwickshire,” 
tpioLxl by Strutt : “ Aiul ye shal nnder- 

stond ct know how tlie Evyms were first 
found in old time. In tlie begynning of 
holy Chiirche, it was so that the pepul 
cam to the Chircho Avitli candellys I>rcn- 
nyng and wold wake and coome with light 
toward to the Chircho in their devocions; 
and after tlioy fell to Iccherie and songs, 
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daaiices, harping, piping, ami akso to 
giotony and Sinno, and so turned tiio lioli- 
tiesso to <!ursydness ; wherfore holy Kadors 
ordenned the pepul to love that Waking 
and to fast the Ev'vn. 1:1 ut hit is callwi 
Vigilia, that is Avaki?jg in Englisli, ami it 
is calliHl Kvyn, foi- at cvyn they were wont 
to come to Chirche.’’ Wake is niontione<.l 
in the siiino sense in the Proniptoriiun 
ParvuloniTn.’’ 

Speglit, in his ‘‘Glossary to Chaucer,” 
says: “it was tlie niannor in tinics 
past upon A'stival evens called Vigiliic, 
for pai’isliioners to meet in their church 
houses or clinrcli yai'ds, ami there to 
Inivo a drinking /it for the time. Here 
they used to end many f|nanels l)ctwe<ni 
neighhonr and neighbour. Hitlier came 
the wi-ves in comely manner: ami they 
which Avcro of the h(»(ter sold had their 
luaiitles carric^.l with them, as well for 
shew as to keep tlicrn fvo)n cold at the 
table, 'riiese it);j idles, also, many did use 
in the church at morrow-masses and other 
times,” As early as the time of King 
K<lgar, aecorfling to Whdoc^s o<lition of 
Hede, qnote<l by lliaind, great licence |>re- 
vailed at these wakes, and Ed gads 28th 
Canon directs the oliservanco of order and 
decorum. An instance is recoj’ded iimler 
that reign of ceidain merchants from Ire- 
land liaving come over to atteml tjie wake 
at narnwell or Heorna-wvll, near Cam- 
bridge, ami having l)oen robbed by a. priest 
belonging to the place, wliich at tliat time 
was a largo oiien urea devoted to the 
annual celebration of sports on tlie Peast 
of the Nativity of St, John the Baptist., 
ami in the centre of which was a spring, 
whence the plain and the Abhey derived 
their name Hloorna-wyll i.o. ]VcJ{ of the 
Yonlhf<). AVrighCs Domr^ilc Mannara, 
18!)2, pn. t)7, 78. Comj). Sf urln'ithfr Fair. 

In the “ Ancreii Biwle” (18th century), 
there is a curious allusion to the case of 
a lady who \>as nearly <lying imshriven, 
because she lofused to confess, till the last 


who iive<l in the parish to which the 
church belonged resorted thither, but 
others also, from all the neighbouring, 
towns and villages; and the greater the 
reputatiofi of the saint, the greater were 
the numbers that flocked together on this 
occasion. Tlio hohling of those fairs on 
Sundays was justly found fault with by 
the clergy. 'I'he .Vbbot of Ely, in Johids 
reign, inveighed much against so llagrani 
a predanutiou of the Sabbath ; hut this 
irreligious custom was not entirely aboli- 
shed till the reign of Henry VI., a period 
ill onr history wlicn a go(Kl deal of opposi- 
tion to profane amusemenis was olfered 
by the Puritan parly. It was to pacify 
this growing feeling that Hoiut consented 
temporarily to the suppression of markets- 
and fairs on Sundays and holy days, in 
the 23r<l year of liis reign. 

Ellis, in the second series of his “Ori- 
ginal lictters,” 1827, has printed extracts, 
from l.ansilowne MS. 111., one of which 
may here fitlj’ he iutnxlueetl. “ In Wales, 
upon the Sumlays ami holidays, the miilti- 
tiulo of all sorts of men, women, ami 
children of every yiarish do use to Tmeet 
in snmlry places, either on some hill or 
on the si<le of some mountain, whore their 
harpers and crowthers sing thorn songs 
of the doings of their ancestors; namely, 
of their wars against the kings of this 
roalme, ami the Knglish nation, Ac. Here 
also do they spend llieir time in lioarijig 
some pari of the lives of Thalaassyn, 
[Taliesin], Marlin, Bono, Bybbye, flermin,. 
ami sncli other (he intemled prophets and 
.saints of that country.” 

Stuhbes gives ns the manner in his lime- 
of keeping of wakes and feasts in hhiglaml. 
“This is their or<lor therein. Enery 
towm, parish, ami village, some at one part 
<>f the yore, some at tlie otlier (hut so that 
euei’v one keepe liis proper <laie assigMe<l 
and appropriate to it self wliich they call 
their wake <laio) vseth to make great pre- 
paration and pronision for goodo cheare.. 


moment, t hat she liad once lent a garment j the which all their freendes ami kins- 
to am.thcM- woiuiim tr> go to a wake. In j folkes farre and nere are innite<l.” Ho 


Tusser's “ llushamlry” are the following 
lines: 

“ The Wnhr^Day, 

“ Pil oven fill of flawnes, Gin nie pas.se 
not for sleepe, 

To-morrow thy lather his wake day will 
keepe ; 

Then every wanton mnv danse at her 

Both Tomkin with 'I’omlin, and Jankin 
with Gil.” 

Great numbers attending at these wakes, 
by degrees loss {levotion and reA'erence 
were ob.scrvefh till, at length, from haw'- 
kers and pedtnrs coming thither to sell 
taeir petty wares, the merchants came also 
and set up stalls ami hootlis in the church- 
yai’ds ; and not- only those, says Spelman, 


add.s that, there are such iloings at them, 
‘‘ in so rnuclie as the poo re men that beare 
the charges of those f castes and wakesses 
are the poorer ami keepe the w’orser houses 
a long tyme after. And no marnaileV for 
many .spend more at one of these wuikessos- 
tlieirin the whole yere besides.” A natoinic 
of Abuses, <xl. 1581, p. 90. Stiibbes has 
hoou already mentioned as a Puritan : 
and consequently one who di<l not duly 
distinguish bet\vcen the institution itself 
and The degenerat;^ abuse of it. North- 
brooko says : “ Also their dannees were 
spirituall, reJ[i,:ions, aitj godly, not ef^ter 
our hoppings an<l leax)ings, and inter- 
mingling irnyi with women, Ac. (<laum:.v::ififc, 
every one for his part), but soberly, 
griiuoly,”*Ac. Also, “ ^Vhat good doth alt 
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that daunciiig of yoiig nomeji Jioldiiig 
vpon meiines anues, tliat tlioy may hop 
the higher!^’' Treat hsc ana hist 
1577, repr. 1813, j)p. 157, 

Hall, ill his ‘‘ "rriiinijihs of Rome,^* 
alludes as folloAvs to those eonx ivial euter- 
taiinneiits : “ Wliat sli.oiihi I spoak of our 
merry wakes and May gauios and Christ- 
mas trinmplis, xvlneh you have once seen 
here an<l may see still in those under tiie 
iloinau ditiou ; in all which put together, 
you may xvell say no (irook can he merrier 
than tlioy/’ TrtKtnjfli of Tlrasarr^ p. 23. 
A contributor to the “ Antiquarfan 
Hopertory ” has ]> reserved a part of an 
old song wliicli used to be snug in the 
North at. wakes as well as at Cliristmas. 
Ed. ]8t)7, iv, .153. 

‘‘'J'liey liate the laiirell, which is the 
reason they hax e no ])oels amongst tlieui ; 
so as if there bo any that soome to have a 
fimatch in that generous science, ho arrives 
110 higher than the style of a ballet, xvhere- 
in they have a. reasonable lacnltie; e.s- 
pecially at a wake, xvlien they assemble 
themselves together at a towme-greene, for 
then they sing tlunr hallefs, aiul lay out 
such throats as the count ry fullers (‘annoi 
be hoard.”— .1 Stnnujr Mrfa nioi phosis of 
Man., tS:c. 1 (j 3I. In the old ballad of“ Sack 
for my Money (ciral 1030)” we have: 

“The country blades with their owm 
maids, 

At- every merry meetings, 

For ale aiul cakes at their town wakes, 
‘Which they di<l give their sweetings, 
Dpon their friend a crowui will spend 
.fn sack that is so trusty,” 

Herrick says ; 

Come A lit hen let us tw'o 
Go to feast, as otliers do. 

Tarts and custar<ls, creams: and cakes, 
Are the junketts still at wakes: 

Unto whicli the tribes resort, 

Wliore the bu.sinesse is the sport. 
Morris-dancers thou shalt see, 

Marian too in pageiitrio: 

And a uiimiok to dovi.se 
Many grinning properties. 

Players there will be, and those, 

Base in action as in clothes ; 

Yet wdth strutting they will please 
TlTe ill curi OILS villages. 

Near the dying of the <lay. 

There xvill be a ciidgcll-play, 

When a coxcomb xvill be broke, 

Ere a goixl wonl can be spoke. 

But the anger ends all hero, 

• Drencht in ale, or drow n’d in heere. 
Happy rusticks, best content 
With the cheapest merriment : 

Ami possesse no other feiire 
Tiion to want the wake n^c yeare.” 

speaking of popish and profane 
wakes at Ta rum, says: — “Popery and 
profaiines, two sifters in evil, JiaS con- 


.sented and conspire;! in this parish, •‘ms 
in many other places, togetliA’ to advance 
their idols against the Arke of Grxl, and to 
celebrate their solemne feastes ol their 
Popish saints, as being tlui Dii 'rutelares, 
the speciall patrons and protectors of their 
I church an<i the parish, by their wakes and 
vigils, kept in commemoration and honour 
of them, ill all riot ami excesse of eating 
and drinking, dalliance ami dancing, 
j .sporting and gaming, ami other ahopiin- 
j able impieties and idolateries.” Life, of 
! Bnirn, Kill, p. 89. 

Macaulay observes that there is a wake 
the Sunday next after St. Peter, to whom 
the Church is dedicaleil : adding: “ the 
people of thi.s neighbonrhon<l are much 
attachiHl to the eelehration of wakes; ami 
on the aniiual return of those fest ivals, 
the cousins as.semble from all quai’ters, h!l 
the chinch on vSunday, and colehrato Mrm* 
<lny with feasting, witfi nuisick, ami with 
diincing. Tire spirit of old English hos- 
])itality is conspicuous among the fanners 
on tho>se occasions ; hul with the lower sort 
i of people, especially in mannfacturing 
villages, the rotuni of the w ake never fails 
to prcMince a week at li'ast of i<lloness, 
intoxication, ami riot; these ami other 
abuses, by which these festivals are so 
gnissly perverte<l from the original eml of 
their yistitution, remler it higlily <lesir{ibl{>- 
to all the friends of ordei*, of decency, ami 
of religion, that they were totally sup- 
pressed.” ‘‘ History of Cliiybrook.” 1791. 
p. 93. Sir H. Ellis refers ns to Nicliols’ 
.Leicestephire, vol. iv. p. 131. Comp. 
D( (Heat Ion-Feasts, Fairs, Licli-Waki ,. 
Itush-Bearhuf, &e. 

I VVakin^ the Well. It has been 
! conjectured that the ancient usage oi 
Waking the Well I 0 ..I by insensilile degiees 
to the institution of the fair, he(‘ause the 
assemblages f)f persons for this purpose 
I created tiauling centres, and under the 
I sanction of religion a new' phase i)f com- 
I mercial life arose ami llfnirished, I will 
i leave this liyp(.>i hesis for the piesent iin- 
I oxainined : but the reader may refer to 
i what has jn.st been s{ii<l about Wakes. 

I The following is a. cony i»f an ancient 
ballad, printcxl in “ Keli'iniie Aiiti(iiije,”' 
from a MS. at Cambridge, entitled ; J 
liuvv forsw'orne hit w hil I life to wake the 
' wclle : 

The last tyme I the wel woke. 

Syr .lohn caught me w'ith a creske : 

He made me to swere be bel and boko* 
I shuld not telle. 

i;et he did me a wel wors lurne, 

He loydo my hetl agayne the hnrne, 

He gafe my may<lcnehed a spume, 

And rose my kello. 

Sir Jolin came to cur how's to play, ^ 
Fro evensong tyme til light of the day ; 
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^ AVo iiuule as iiiery us tlowros in May ; 
Kwas begyle<lo. 

isi»‘ John ho came to oiir liows, 

Uo mado hit woncliir (jopious: 
lie hoyd that:- I was <rra(‘ir)U.s 
To })oyre a cliildo. 

1 <>;() with chihlo, woi I wot, 

I schrow Djo I’arliir I lint, liij f^ato, 
Withowtono ho lynilo hit inylko aJid 
papo 

*■ A long while oy. ’ 

'.Mir some a<idil ional details on tliis subject, 
tho roa<lor may rei'er lo Wdlis’s Current 
Notes,'’ I'oi* Dereiiibor, mikI lh)riase’s 

Natural Hist, of Cornwall,” p. 31. 
Comp, also Ifoh/ HV//-*'' supra. 

Walsingrham, Our Lady of . - 
I’lHler the will of Isabel, Countess of War- 
uiek, Il3:h the testatrix enuinerates a- 
series of bofinosts to various object.s, aiul 
says, among otlior niattor.s; .VIso 1 well 
the tabelot with the Image of our lady 
with ii giasse to for hit be oti'ered to our 
hniy of W alsinghairi . . . Which illns- 
tiatos the whlo dilfusioii of the faith in 
this shrine. 

Among the Paslon Letters is one frmn 
MargaiH't Past on t<j lier huslniud who was 
ill in Lomlon, dated from. Oxnead, i?8lh 
September, 1 113, from wliicb f .shall quote 
•the following passage, as it illu.straU*.s a 
■very ciirions .super.st ition of the time: 
'• ’viy m<j<hir,” says the writer, ho }iesty<l 
a. n^^dyr ymmage of wax of the weytte of 
vow to oyer lia<ly of Walsynghani, and 
.-.«•] JO sent iiij. nobelys to the iiij, Orderys 
«>i' hrerys at Norweelie to })ray for yo>v, 
and 1 have ho liestyd to gou (.»u pylgreym- 
mays io Yv'al.singhain.and to Sent Levenar- 
dvs for you . . .” In a letter (if about tlio 
sn.mo dal tv from -Inst ice A'olverton to John 
Pastoii, the ext raordiiiary prestige of thi.s 
shrine in the district is strongly exein- 
pliiied. Comp. Ha/.litt's DntJslcy, i, 335, 
his /horrr/i.s*, 1882, n. 450, and his P'mjiiirc 
Tntciii, 1875, 1st Series, whert? from the 
pirco eniiiled Thr h'ontuhition of tl\r 
C/o»/a7 of Wfilfiivtihitni (circa 1405) we 
pci < oive that this building was constructed 
oil the model of that at Nazareth hy the 
immediate instrumentality of Our Lady. 

In the account of Walsiiigham Chapel, 
Norfolk, in M ooro’.s “ Monastic lleinain.s,” 

I lu;d the following : “ The Wishing WolLs 
still remain two circular stone pits filled 
wit’ll water, incln.sed with a .square wall, 
whci'o t he pilg]-iins usrxl to kneel aiul throw' 
in ;• piece of gold, whilst they prayexi for 
the accompli-shinent of their w5.she.s.” 

•• 'i'o swear Walsingham” was an ancient 
form of saying, to swear by our Lady of 
Walsinghain.” 

Other, and for Londoners nearer, places 
of resort were Barking and Willestlen. 
Am the.se institutions seem cognate to the 
Breton Pardons, which the French govern- 


ment has lately abolivshed. In the Schole^ 
housr. of Wonicti, first printed about 1540, 
we j-eacl : 

“ On pilgremage then inu.st they go 

To Wilsilon, Barking, or to some hal- 
low o.s 

- llazlitils Vopulitr Poetry ^ 18044), iv, 
117. 

Henry VHll. once walktHl barefoot 
hither, it is reported, fnnn Bidshain to 
pi esent a necklace to I he Virgin, before 
liis grace had forniod the scheme of des- 
poiling all these liomi.sh institutions. 
When Krasmus was at Walsinghajn, tliere 
were two chapels, one for Our Lady and 
the other for her Son. 'I'he image of the 
Virgin wa.s at the Dis.'^olutioii committed 
to the Haines. 

Wandering: Jew. This is a vul- 
gar error of considei’able antiquity. 
J’ercy tells us that it obtained fidl 
credit in Ibis part of llio woi’ld, before 
the year 1228, as we learn from Alattliew 
Paris. In iliat yeai' it seems tlioro came 
an Armenian archbishop into Liigland to 
vi.sit I he .shrines and jclic.s pre.servod in 
our (‘hurches, who being entertained at tlio 
monastery of St. .Albans, wa.s asked seve- 
r;:il questions relating to his country, &c. 
Among the rest, a monk who sat near him 
iiKlui red *’ if li,e bail ever seen or heard 
of the famous per.son named Joseph, that 
was .so much talked of. uho was pre.sent 
at onr Lord’s crucilixion and converstxl 
with him, and who was still alive in con- 
firmation of tlie Chri.stiau faitJi.” Tho 
arclihishop ari.swore<l that tho fact was 
true : and afterwards one of his train, who 
was well known to bo a servant of the 
abbot’s, int(‘rj)reting his master’s words, 
told them in t I'onch that, liis lord knew’ tho 
person t hey spoke of very well ; that ho 
dined at his table hut a little while before 
he left, tlie P.ast : tliat he liad been Pontius 
Pilate’s p.-n ter, by name Cartaphiln.s, who, 
when they were dragging Jesus out of tho 
door or the judgmont hall, .struck him 
with his fi.st on (ho had;, .saying, “ Go 
faster. Jo.sus, go faster ; wliy dost thou 
linger i"” Ihion which Jesu.s looked at 
iiim with a frown and said, “1, iiideod, 
am going: but thou sliiilt tarry Hll I 
come.” Soon after he was converteti and 
baptized by the name of Joscpli. He lives 
for over, but at the en<l of every hundred 
years falls into an incurable illne.ss, and at 
ierigtli into a lit of ecsta.sy, out of wdiich 
wdion lie recovers, he returns to the same 
.state of youth he w'as iu when Jesus 
suffered, being ih^n about thirty years of 
age. He remoinhors all the circumstances 
of the death^iiid resuijrection of CJ^^ist, 
the saints that rose wdtli him, the compos- 
ing of the Ajiostle’s Creed, their nrea cfejjug 
tiiul dispersion, and is himself a very grave 
and holy# person. Tlii.s i.s the sub.stauce of 
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Matthew Paris’s account, who was himself 
a monk of St. Albans, ami was Jiving at 
the time when this Armenian archbishop 
made the above relation. Since hi.s time 
several impf)stors have appeare<l at inter- 
val.s under the name ami eliaracrtor of the 
Wandering Jew. 

Brand liimself rememborod to have seen 


Wassail- There was an ancient cf'^ 
tom, which is yet retained in Aiany places, 
on New Year’s Kvo : young women went 
about with a wassail bowl of spiced ale. 
dres.sed up with gaihinds and l ihbons, and 
with .some sort of verses that were sung, 
by them as they went fnmi <loo]* to door. 
Wassail is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 


one of these impostors in the last ceiitiny 
in the north of England, wlu) maxle a very 
hermit-like apj)ea ranee, and went up am! 
down tlie streets of Newcastle with a long 
train of boys at bis heels, nuittering “Poor 
John alone, alone ! poor John alone !” 
Brand thought he pronounced his iiaiue j 
in a manner singularly plaintive. Sir j 
William Mnsgrave Iiad a poi'trait with I 
his name below, Votir Joe alone, which 
corresponds with the former acconnt. 

Wa.B^dcn-pie. A pie made of War- 
den pears or poiics dr. (lardr. See Nares, 
Gloftit. 1850, in v. and Hazlitt’s (ih'anrnna 
in Old Garden Literal are. 1887, p. 140-1. 
Wards and Liveries, Court of. 

-See Nares, (Urnis. 1850, in v. and Sir 
.ranu's Ley’s treatise on the subject, 8^, 
l(il2. 

Ware, Great Bed of. See Nares, 
eJ. 1859, in v. 

WarpcII-Way. Sec Whorpell iVov. 

Warts. “ For warts,” says Sir 
Thomas Browiic, wo rub onr hands be- 
i'oje ti'C mor>n, and commit any rnnculatoil } 
part to t he t()ucli of tlie dead. 01<l women 
weie always famous for curing warts ; they 
were so in Lucian’s time.” (Opera, p. 
272). But warts, on the other baud, seem 
in certain cases to have been con.sider^Kl 
lucky, for in S]fr (7.v/c.s‘ (Hooserappey 
Kniplit, a play, ItiUO, liOixl IVlomford is 
made to say : ” The creses here are ex- j 
cellent gofni : the proportion of the chin i 
good ; the little aptnes of it to sticko out; I 
go(Kl. And the wart aboue it Jiiost ex- j 
ceeilingly good.” 1 

Mis.son observes that “ when lilngli.sli- | 
men, i.e. the oomnion people, have wart.s I 
or moles on their faces, they are very I 
careful of the great hairs that grow out 
of tliaso excrescences : and several have 
told me that they look upon those hairs 
as tokens of goixi luck.” Travels in Ktaj- 
Inndfpp. 3138. Grose says, “ To cure warts, 
steal a piece of beef from a butcher’s shop 
and rub your warts with it : then tlii7)W 
it dowMi the necessary-house, or bury it : 
and as the beef rots, your waits will 
decay.” 

i^ee more superstitions relating to warts I 
in Turner “ On the Diseases of the Skin,” j 
and in La Forest, “ L’Art de soigner Ics 
Pieds,” p. 75. ^ I 

W^shinisc trfe brioc’s and ‘ 
bridegrroom’s feet before 

rifillHhiag'G* " ^ Nuptial *f.'sa(fes in 

Scotland. • 


Vscl?®!, be in healUi. It were unneces- 
sary to add, l-iiat iliey arcepit'd little- 
presents on the occasion i’l-om the bowses 
at which they stoppcnl to pay this annual 
congratiilatirm . 

AVassiiil originally signified a salutation, 
l)nt afterwards grew to signify levelrv, 
excess. It apnoars fi'om Thomas de la 
Moore (V^ila K<lw. II.) and Tlavillau tin 
“ Architren.” lih. 2), that was-haile ami 
drinc-heil Avore the usual ancient phraK^s 
for ijiialHng among the English. 

Ben Jonson pers<milles Wassel as “ a 
neat sernpster and songster, Ikm* page bear- 
ing a brown bowl, <lrest with rilibands ami 
rosemary, before her,” ' “ I .'•ec a custome 
in .seme parts among us: I mean tlie 
yea rely was-haile in (he country on the 
vigil of the new yea re, Avhitdi T conjjMd nre 
was a nsnall ceremony among the Saxons 
before Ilengist, as a note of healtli-wish- 
ing, Avhich vas expyst among oilun- 
nations in that form of the iiealth of th<‘ir 
mistro».se.s and friends. ' Bone vos, liene 
VO.S, bone to, bene me, bene lUKstrain etiam 
Stephanium (crrccjxxi'iov] in Plantns, and 
infinite other testimonies of tlmt nature 
(in liiin, Martiall, Ovid, Horace, and 
such more), agreeing nearly with the 
fashion tioav useil : wo calling it a 
health, as they <lid also in direct 
terms; which, with an idol called 
Heil, antiently worshipt at Ceriio in 
I)oJ>:et.shire, by the English Saxons, in 
name expresses both the ceremony of 
drinking and the ncAV years acclamation, 
whereto in some parts of this kingdom is 
joyiKH.! also solemnity of drinking out of 
a cup, ritually composwl, deckt, and ii lied 
Avith country liquor,” itc. Scldeids Notes 
on Drayton's Voluolh. song 9. 

In Ills “Table-Talk,” he says : “The 
Pope in sending relicks to princes, <loes as 
Avenclies do by their wassails at New Years 
ti<le ; they present you Avith a cup. and you 
mu.si <lrink of a slabby stuff, hut the mean- 
ing i.s, You must give them moneys, ten 
times inore than it is worth.” Krom 
Wither’s Cderistmas Carol it seoms that the- 
girls went about in the streof s Avith tliesc 
bowls, and sang carols, no doubt, Avith the 
.same AueAV. 

We rtmd in the “Glos.sary to the Exmoor 
Dialect :” “ Watsail, a drinking song, 
sung on Twelfth Day Eve, throAving toast 
to the apple-trees, in order to have a fruit- 
ful year, which seems to he a relic of the 
heathen sacrifice to Pomona.” 

“ The Wassel Bowl,” says War ton (edit.. 
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Milton’s Poems, 1785. p. 51) “is 
^liakespear’tj Gossips’ Bowl in <lie ‘Micl- 
sn miner Night’s Dream,’ aet. i. sc. 1.” 
8f>e “ Tlio Beggar’s Bush,” act iv. sc. -I, 
iMid Pohvliele’s “ Old Englisii Gent Ionian.” 
p. 137. Jn tlio ” Antiquarian Bopertory” 
is a wooil-out of a largo oak beam, the 
anciout support of a chimney -piece, on 
which is carved a large howl, uitli this 
inscription on one side, “ W'ass-heil.” 

’rjie ingenious remarkor on this re- 
presentation observes, that it is the figure 
of the okl Wassel-Bowl, so imieli the de- 
light of our hardy aneestors, who on the 
Vigil of the now y(?aj- never failed to as- 
semble fonml llio glowing hearth with 
ihoir chearful neighhonrs, ami then in the 
spicy wassel-bowl ( w hierh testified tliegoo<l- 
ness of tlioir hearts) drowned every former 
animosily, an example worthy modern 
imitation. Wassel was the word, wassel 
(‘lory guest reluniod as ho took the (dre- 
ling gohlet from his friend, whilst song 
and civil mirth hrfxight in the infant year. 

'this seems to have been <Juno in some 
|)lace.s upon (Miristmas Eve; for in Her- 
rick’s llospoj ides,” p. 311, 1 find it 
ajiioiig tlie Christinas Eve <H.n*emoiiies. 
Sii* '('konias .-Vcdvlaud, Bart, informed Mr. 
Brand at Werington, October 21 th, 1790, 
that this was <lonc in his noighhourhoiKi 
on Christmas Eve. See also “Gent. .Mag.” 
1791, p. IK). “ ArchaoL” vol. xi. !>. 420. 

Macaulay, in liis “ History of Clay- 
hrook,” 1791, p. 131, ohsorves : ‘‘Old John 
Payne and his wife, natives of this parish, 
are widi known from having ])orambuiated 
the Humlrt'd of CKithlaxton many years, 
during (lie x'asoii of Christmas, with a 
tine gov. -gaw which I hoy call a u assail, 
and wliic’n i hey ( xliihit fiami house to 
house, with tia? accijinpaiiimeiil of a duet. 
I apprehviid that ilic piavtice of wassail- 
ing will <iie with ibis aged pair. AVe are 
by no mo.nis Sv) Umacioas of oUl usages 
and tli vrrsiojis in coiiiii ly, as they ai'e 
i:i nums naris (.4 the v, orbi.” 

At limes ilie fare in other respects 

was heitt'r than usual, and, in ]>a rlitailai*, 
a liner kind of bread was provided, which 
was, on (hat account, calk'd wassei-bread. 
Lowth, in his “loro of William of AVyke- 
ha.m,” olerives this name from the waslel- 
Inm or vessel in which he supposes the 
hi’oad to have been ma<le. See Milner, 
ni sinnv, p. 121. 'I’o this account may he 
added wliat the aullu)!- of the. ‘‘ Dialect of 
Craven” .says: ‘‘A ring was frequently 
|>ut into the wassail-howl, wdiich wa.s diA'e<l 
lor by the young people, lie w ho obtaijifnl 
the ring was to be marricHl fir.st.” 

In the Collection of Ordiiiai>ce.s for the 
Itoyal lloiiseltokl we iiavo some account of 
the cejomony of wassellitig, as it wa.s piac- 
tised \V: Ooin v, on Twelfth Night, in the 
reign of Henry the Sovenrli. Erom tho.se 
we l(;a.ru tlia. the ancient custom of pledg- 


, iiig each otlier out of the same cup hail 
; HOW given place to the more elegant prac- 
: tice of each person having his cup, and 
: that “ M’hen the stew\a rd came in at the 
; dooro w ith the wassel, he was to crie 
three tynies, M'a.s.sel. w assel, wassel ; and 
then tlie ohappoll (tlio hoys of the King’s 
Chapel) were to aiiswere wdth a songe.” 
ArrlKroloiiia, 423. 

TJie kyng to morrow schal ote here, 

He and a lie hys men, 

I Ever one of ns and one of them, 
j To geder schal sitte at the mete, 

! And when tlioy haiie almost y-ete, 

1 w'ole say wassaylc to i lio kyng, 

.\nd slo hym willi onre any le[sjyng — ” 

; Qhl Thronidc^ qunfrd hy 

j Bale in liis play of Kynge .lohan,” has 

• a sort of hiirle.S(|ue on the wassail song: 

: ‘‘ Wassayle, wassaylc out of the niilke 

j Wus.sayle, wassayle, as whyte as my 

j ^ naylc, 

I Wassayle, Avassaylo, in snowe, froste, 

; and ha vie, 

i Wassaylc, wassayle, with pari riche and 
I rayle, 

M'a.ssayle, wassayle, that mncli <loth 

I avayie, 

' AVassavle, wassayle, that never -wyll 

i fayh.s” 

I Til ‘‘How ilie Goode wif Thaught liir 
i Dangiiier ” wo ha\e, among otlier admoni- 

* ( ions : 

i 

“ Sitte thou nouglit lo Ir.iigc on nyghti^3 
by the cuppo. 

And cry w'as.seilo and <lryiikeheil for then 
our sii’os tlirifte is v;>po ” 

In TIitsoii’s “ Antiont Songs,” 1790, p. 
304, is given “ A Caiwol for a Wassel 
Bowl, to he sung upon Twelfth Day at 
night to the tuiie of “Gallants, come 
a w'ji y ; ” f ro 1 1 1 “ N Q^v C 1 1 ri si i n as Ca I'ol s : 
being fit at'-o lo he snug at l■k■v.ster, Whit- 
son! ide, ami otliiT festival <lays in the 
year:” no <Iate, PJirio. b. /. in the Bixl- 
leian, among Wood’s hooks. 

A was.sail(»r’s song on New’ Year’s Eve, 
as it was sung in Gloucosi ersliire in the 
18th century, was coiiimnnicalod to Brand 
Iasotis. See it printed in the Percy 
Society volume, 18 Ki: but its genuineness 
has been <loubtod. 

Tlie word nxissail was in certain pai'ts 
of the country corniple<l into rrm'l, and 
it wms usual to carry about tlio rrssrTcup 
at Christmas, and sing carol.s, wdth., a 
view' to collect money. This was done in 
1813, and perhajis: later, at Holderness 
and in other narts of Yorkshire. The cup 
w as .sometimtL''s acconq’Ainied by an '¥hiag© 
of Christ and roasted apples. 

Wassatil Candle. A large 
usetl at /iny feast. 
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WaS8£Ljlin£r> — my cxlition of 
Blount’s Tmurcs, 1874, v. Hereford, 

Wati —A species of apparition known 
in Buck ingb am shire by the name of 
“the Wat,” was said to haunt pri- 
sons. The night before the arrival of the 
judges at ilie assizes it made its appear- 
ance like a little liaine, and by every felon 
to whom it became visible was accounted a 
most fatal omen. 'Idie moment the nn- 
hapjiy wretch saw this, he thought that all 
was over witli him, and resigneri himself to 
the gallows. 

W^ltchi — Comp. Bellman and Waihi. 
Shakespear in his Mveh- Ado about Noth- 
int/y lii, 3, and Ram let ^ i, 1, has intro- 
diicwl two iypes of \\ atch. Tlie foimer is 
a provincial and comic sketch. The latter 
approaclios iiKjrc iioajly to the feudal or 
military character and to tiie originalav/it. 
The oai'ly Loudon fun(‘liouary inclmied in 
Ids rluties tiiat; of ?H)ring the pn^gre^s o.'^ 
the hours. Drdxkor ina<ic the lieilman of 
Loiid.mi a vehicle for tno of Ins enter- 
taining ])nhiic:Ui()ns, the Bi'llnuiu of Lou- 
4lon and Ijniilionu: tmd < 'a ndh linht , ItltlB. 
'I'ho ladlman seems to have ('arried a lan- 
tern and lo have been acccanpanied by a 
dog. in one of the earliest en tries in 
his Dlanjy Jan. 1(5, hjoO-tiO. Lepys records 
the fact of the bellman going Ids round, 
as ho was stayijig up later than usual, and 
calling out, “ past oma of the clo(‘k, ami a 
cold, frosty, windy imuoiing.’’ 

'riiis in.'^titution, prior to tlio appeal ance 
of tile ;p(Jieo, was almost iiniversal in 
.some shape oi' iimler some name or other. 

W«s.tkin’s AIg. In one of the Itutl. 
Malhul.s. nriiited together iii 1807, is a.. 
Llizahet lian one on this sulijoet, where a 
lover offers his misness the particular 
kind f»f ale, of which the di^signation is 
figurative. 

Wayland Smith. A a ei y anci<*nt 
and famous Scamiinavian Icgeml, existing 
in a "wa. riely of forms, ami apy)arent]y 
transmitted to Kindaml by tjie vSaxons, 
who had a v<-r.>ion of it very similar to 
that as'-ociat(sl with the sepuleliral monu- 
imuit at tiie foot of Whitts iJorse Mill, 
IHTington, Biukshire, where, as at Osna- 
briick, an invisible smitli slujed bor.ses 
left on the spot with a piece of money 
for his fee. This Saxon type has vtu'y 
little in common beyond tlie name aviIIi 
the Swedish original myth. Scott has in 
his Kpnih.rnrfh utilized the llerkshiro 
tradition. Lysons, .\f.. B. HerJ^shire, 21o. 
All this STriith-lore seems to li.'n^e arisen 
from the anxiety of early rnet.-hanics to 
conceal their aih fnim motives of interest 
of more tliau one kind. 

Mr. Tl alii well, in his preface to the 
roma'iAje of “ To front of Pomigal,” 1812, 
remarks : “ Wayland Smith is said to have 
L^ts^'n''^nD his abwle in the Auelley of the 
AV'liite Horse (in Berkshire), in tlie midst 


of a number of upriglit, but rude i>nd 
mi.s-shapen stones, 'riiere ho is said to 
shoe all horses brought tliilher, provided a 
piece of money bo left upon one of the 
stones.” 

Soe Singer’s little monograpli on this 
story {a<lapte<l chiefly, witli additions, 
from a publication in 1833 by MM. 
Depriing and Michel), 1817, wliere the 
reader will find many I'oforonces to in- 
formation, and a large assemblage of 
intere.sting particulars, for which there is 
no space here. 

Weapon-Salve.— In 1(531, AVilliam 
-Foster puhlishoil a treatise called Huplo- 
Crisma Siwinjrs; or, A iSponae to u'ipe 
awaij the IVeapon Salve, wherein he 
sought to prove that this alleged remedy 

was magical ami unlawful he might have 

a<lded, iiililc and imaginary. 

Werenfels says: ‘‘If the siipersi itious 
person he wounded by any chance, he 
a.[) plies the salvo, not to the won ml, but 
wbat is moi*e offectua], to the weapon by 
wliicli he reeoiv^ed it. By a new kind of 
art, he will transplant his dismise, like a 
scion, and graft it into what tree ho 
doasi's. The fei'cr he ivill not drive away 
)y imHlicines, hut what is a more certain 
remedy, having paj'cd In's nails, and tied 
fhein to a ciay-tish, he w ill turn his back, 
and as Deucalion did ilie stones frojii 
which ;/new' ])rog<'ny of mhmi arose, throw 
them belli ml him into flio next j-ivor,” 
Diss. on Supevsl it i.on.<^, f). 8. 

Weapon-Shawin^. The minister 
of Kincardine says; “ Nigh to the t'hiirch 
there is fiu alley, walled in, ami tei ininat- 
ing in a large semi-circle, apjiropriated 
to that antient military exorcise and flis- 
ciplino known by tlie name of Weapon- 
slniwung.’' Si at. .Ire. of Se.afl, iii, ol2. 

Wear the Willow, To. To wear 
(he willow long iuiulied a. man’s 
being forsaken l>y Ins laisi ress. in 
h'ield’s ‘‘A Woman is a Weathercock,” 
aitt i. .sc. 1. on a maiuiago going 
ft) be solenmi/.eil, Frederick 

says: ” Aly biide will me,cr he readie, I 
tliinke: beer are the otlier sisters.” IVn- 
naut observes: Looke yon, my lortle : 

tlieroas liiicidm wearos tiie willow-garland 
for yon, anil will so go to church, 1 hear.” 
As Lucida enters with i\ willow garlaml, 
slie says : 

“ But since my sister lie hath made his 
chnise, 

'I’his wre.ath of willow', that Ix'girts my 
bi*owos, 

Shall nOA'cr leave to he my ornament 

'rill ho be rlead, or 1 he married to him.” 

Macaulay, the historian of Claybrook, 
obseiwes : “The only custom now reimiin- 
ing at wo<ldings, that temls to recall a 
clas.sical image to the miml, is that of 
sending to a disappointed lover a garland 
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iPftdo of willow, variously oriiamontod ; 
ac(?ompiinie<fr somctiuios with a pair of 
glovfts, a white haiidhen'Iiiof, and a smell- 
uig bottle.'’ 

'take the following from Ihjld’s “ Wit 
a Sporting,” lho7 : 

Thv, II’/7/o//; (^tnliUK/. 

A willow garhuul thou dnlst send 
PorfiimM last day to u^o, 
jWhioh <Iid but only this portend : 

1 Avas forsojjk by thee. 

Since it is so, I Mo toll thee what, 
To-morrow thou shall see 
Ale woaic the ivillow, after that 
To dye upon the tree.” 

Herrick bears similar testimony in his 
“ Verses to the AVilhnv Tree-,” and iudeo^i 
the ilhistrations oi tliis subject are in- 
numerable. Comp. Cohnnhine. 

Weasel. The meelio 5 >; of a weasel is 
a bad omen. Dofm^ had lu'ard of p€u*sons 
wJio ercilited tliis; possibly lie did so him- 
self. Ho ndils ; ‘‘1 have known people 
who lia.ve been put into sucli terrible ap- 
prebeJisions of <leath by the squeaking of 
a weazel, as have befm very Jiear bring- 
ing on them tlie fate they dreadeil.” 
Mem. of Mr. Jhinniu (Uimphef. 1782, p. 
(iO. See Congreve’s Lore for Lore. 

Weather. An early English author 
tells us : “ Thmiders in the morning 

signifie Avynde : about noone, rayiie ; in the 
evening, great tempest. Somme wryte 
< their ground t see not) that Somlayes ! 
thnndre should brynge the <leath of | 
learmxl men, jiulges, and others: AIoii- 
dayos tlioiulio, the de:ith of women : 
'rnesilayes thumire, plentie of graine : 
Wixlnesdays thnndre, tlie death of har- 
lottes, and other blo<lshc<le ; Thursdays 
thnndre, plentie of shope and come; 
Eridaies tluindre, t he slaughter of a great 
man, and otlier horrible murders; Satur- 
dayes thnndre, a generall pestilent jdague 
and gieat doathe. Some have observetl 
evil weather to foloAv Avheii watry foules 
leni'e the sea, <losinng laiido: the foules 
of Mie lande flying hyghe ; The crying of | 
fowles aliout uaters making a great iioysc i 
with tlieir wynges: also the sees SAvellyng 
with uncnstonicd Avavos ; if heastes oate 
gredely : if they lycko their hooA'OS : if 
they siMlaynlye uioao here and there, 
inakyng a noyse, brethyng up to the ayre 
with open nostrels: rayne foloAveth. .\lso 
Ihe busy heving of monies; the appering, 
or coming out of wonnes ; hen?H?s resorting 
to the perche or reste, covered ivith dust: 
declare rayne. The ample AV'orking of the 
spinnar in the ayre; tlie ant IuisohI Avith 
her egges ; the bo'^s in fay re weather not 
|■arro Avauderyng: the continuall ■nrafyiig 
o; the crrtAvo, chiefly twyse or Ihryse 
ynycke calling, shew tempest. AVlinn the 
croAvo or raAcn gapeth against the snnne, 


in summer, heate foloAveth. If they busy 
themselves in proyniiig or washy ng, amt 
that in AA’vnter, loke for raine. The un- 
'justomed noise of pultry, the noise of 
swine, or pecokes, declare the same. 7 he 
sAAiiloAA'e flying and beating the water, the 
chirping of the sparroAV in the morning, 
signifie rayne. Raine sodainly dried up: 
woody coveringes strayter than of cus- 
tome; Relies liarde further then common- 
ly ; tlie AvalloAvyiig of dogges ; the 
alteration of the coirke croAving: all de- 
clare rainy AAoather. I leaAe tlie.se, Avant- 
iiig the good gronmie of tlie rest.” 
Leonard Digges, l^rtHjnostivution, lo5fl, 
fol. 0 verso. 

See IleurneMs edition of Robert of 
A\'esbnry’.s History of Kdwanl III. p. 
20fl. In the Roman Calendar 1. find an 
obseryatioii on the Uflh December, “ 'riiat 
on this day prognostications of the mouth;T 
Avore ilrawn for the whole year.” 

“ Prognostica meiisium per totum. an- 
! num.” 

i in ‘'The Slienherd’s Almanack ” for 1G7(). 
among the observations on the month of 
January, wo find tlie folloAving : “Some 
say that if on tlie I2th (;f January the sun 
shines, it foreshoAvs much wind. Olhev.' 
]):-Mlict by St. Paul’s Day: saying, if the 
sun shine, it betokens a goixl year; if it 
rain I'P snow, imliflVrcmt ; if misty, it pre- 
iliets great dearth: if it thunder, great 
Avind.s, ami death of people that year.’’ 

I iod go , in his ‘ ‘ i t s >1 i so r i e , ” ' 1 obG . 
glances at the superstitions of St, Paul’s 
and St. Peter’s Day, ]>. 12, “ And by S. 
Peter and S. Panle the fool ridetli him,” 

Rishop Hall, in his “'Characters 
Virtues ami Vices,” ItJOS, speaking of tlie 
superstitious mail, observes that ” Saint 
Paules Day and Saint SAvithines, with the 
Taa^oIvc, are his oracles, Avhich he dares 
belicA'O against the almaiiacke.” Gay, in 
his "7’rivia,” repeats the suiierstition, 
conclmling Avith a moral ; 

“ Let no such vulgar tales debase thy 
mind. 

Nor Paul, nor Swithiri, rule the cIoikIh 
and Aviiid.” 

vStevenson gives the folloAving siipersti- 
1 lion: ^‘They say, so many dayes old tlie 
moon is on Aticliaelnias Day, so mauf 
floixls after.” 

Cutlibert Rede, in “ Notes and Queries” 
for Eebruary 10, 18tiG, says lhat a flunt- 
ingdonshiro cottager said to him on the 
proccHling 2r)th .lanuary: “ Wc shall have 
a fine si»ring. Six. '[’here is an old pro- 
verb that says : if Paul’s Day is fine, it 
Avill be a fini''spring.’C ’Khe cotiag^ir re- 
ferrotl to .the adage: 

‘‘ Tf S#. Paul be fair and cleai^,^ 
Thf^i betides a happy year.” 
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Now, perhapii, this may be the true reason, 
why ot. Paul’s Day used to bo the time, 
from which tho weather, Ac. were com- 
putcxl. “ There is a j^oneral tradition,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘in most parts 
of Europe, that inferretii the coldnesso of 
succecxling winter from the sliinin^i; of tlio 
sun on Candlemas Day, according to the 
proverbiall distich : 

“Si Sol splendescat Maria purificanto, 

Major ent glacios post festum quam 
fuit ante.” 

X^ulgar Errors j 1646, p. 289. 

The minister of Kirkmichael, in Banf- 
shire, tells us, “ tlie appearance of tlie 
thre<3 first days of winter is observed in 
verses thus translated from the Gaelic: 

^ Dark, lurid, and stormy, the first three 
days of winter: wlioever would despair of 
tlie cattle, I would not till summer.^ ” 

In Lloyd’s “ vStratagems of Jerusalem,” 
1602, p. 286, we read; “The Thracians, 
when it thuiulors, take their bowes and 
arrqwos, and shoote up to tho cloudes 
against the thunder, imagining by their 
shooting to drive the thunders away. 
Cabrias, the Genera II of Athens, being 
ready to strike a battell on sea, it siuhlenly 
lightened, which so terrified the soldiers 
that they \yere unwilling to fight, nntill 
Cabrias said, that now the time is to fight, 
when Jupiter himself, with his lightening, 
doth shewe a signe that he is rea<lie to go 
before us. So Enaminondas, at his going 
to battell it suddenly liglitericxl that it so 
amazcxl his souldiers that Epaininondas 
comforted them and saide, ‘ Taimen hoc 
Numina ostendunt/ hy these lightenings 
the gods shew ns that' we shall have vic- 
tories. In Borne, tlie Di(dat()r, the Con- 
sul, tho Pra>tor, an<l other magistrates 
were to be removed from tlieir offices, if 
the soolhs.ayer saw any occasion by 
lightning, thundering, hy removing of 
starres, by flying of fowles, by intrailes 
of boasts, by eel ip St? of the sun and mooiie, 
Pau. /l^hnilius, Consul and Generali of 
the Bomane.s in Macedonia, at what time 
he sacrificVl unto the Owls in the city of 
Amphipolis, it lightened, whereby he was 
perswaded it pretomhvl the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Mace^ionia, and his great 
victory and tryiimph of tho same at 
Rome.” 

Leigh, speaking of Tiberius Cspsar, 
says: “He feared thunder exceetlinglv, 
and when the airo or weather was any 
thing troubl(?d, he ever carrietl a chaplet 
or ;^vreath of lawrell about his neck, be- 
cause that, (as Pliny reportetli,) is never 
blastcxl with lightning.” ^’he same author 
mentions a similar charm. “ He was so 
much tfraid of tln^nder an!i lightning, 
that ho ever carried about with him for t 
pruVci'iJfitive remedy a scale skiime or of a 
sea-calfe, which, as Pliny writeth,^ check- 
• 


eth all lightninge. Tonitrua et h’ulgiiw,^^ 
paulo infirmius expayescebat, ;#ut semper 
et iibique pellem, Vituli maririi circum- 
ferret, pro remedio.” Ohservatiotm on 
the Twrive Casars, 1647, p. 63. 

Sheridan (“Notes on Persius,” Sat. ii. 
r. Bidental) says: “It was a custom 
whenever a person fell by Ihiiiuler, there 
to let him lie, and to fence in the place : 
to sacrifice a sheep and erect an altar 
there,” edit. 1739, p. 33. 

Mas.sey remarks: “The left hand thun- 
der was accounted a hapi)y omen by the 
Homans, but bv the Greeks and bar- 
barians it was thought otlierwise: so in- 
consistent are superstitious ohseryatioiis.^’ 
Notes to Ovid’s Fasti, p. 90 ; Cicero De 
Divinaf tone, lib. ii, c. 39. It appears from 
the following passage in Greene’s Pene- 
lope’s Web, lo87, that wearing a bay leaf 
was a charm against thunder : “ lie which 
weareth the bay-leafo is priviledgc^l from 
the prejudice of thunder.” So, in 
Webster’s “ AVhitc Devil,” 1612, Cornelia 
says : 

“ Reach the bays : 

I’ll tie a garlan<l liere about his head, 

’Tw'ill keep my boy from lightning.” 

In .1 Strange M r f.amorphosis of Man, 1634, 
it is observe<l, that tho bay is “so pri- 
vilege<lj)y nature, that even thnndor a.n<l 
lightning are here even taxe<j of 
partiality, and will not touch him for 
respects sake, as a sacred thing.” in a 
similar sense wo find a quotation from one 
of the early poets : 

“ As thunder nor fionfo lightning harmes 
the hay, 

vSo no extremirio hath power on fame.’^ 
B(xlt>nliam’s Balredcrc, 1600, p. 90. 

li<Klge remarks : “ You bearo tho feather 
of a pluenix in your bosome against all 
w'erhers and thiindors, laurell to escayic 
lightning,” Ac. Diogenes in his Singu- 
la ri tie, 1591, p. 2. 

Bishop King alludes to the superstitious 
idea of laurel being a defensative against 
thiimler. 

“X see that wreath, which doth the 
wearer armc 

’Gainst the quick strokes of thunder, is 
no charme 

To keepo oil! death’s pale daj t : for 
(Jonnson) then, 

Thou had’st been number’d still with 
living men : 

Times sythe had feanl thy iawTell to 
invade, 

Nor tlieo thi.s subject of our sorrow 
made.” 

- Jonsanns Virbius, 1638. 

VViii.sford says: “Thunder and light- 
ning in winter in hot coimtryes is usual. 

QQ 
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hatli the same effects; but in those I allude to the inability of this bird, 
northern (?;iinates it is hold ominous, por- j though an aquatic one, to endure heavy 
tending factions, tumults, and bloody ; rain. 

wars, and a thing soldome seen, accord- | Hogs pricking up their oars we find 
ing to the old adage, ‘Winters thniider i described as a rainy omen. An old author 
i s t he so 1 n m e r.s w c n d or . ’ ’ ’ A <i ta rr, ' 

Scrrafs, 113. vSonie say, thunder on 
Shrove-Tuesday fortclleth wind, store of 
fruit, and plenty. Others ailirm, that so 
niiieh as the sun sliineth that day, the 
lilfc will shine every day in hent.-’ 

Willsford furnishes the following cat a- | an asse will, when he perceiveth a storme 

rh follow.” (Uiriositie'ii, 
1G37, p. 262. 


explains this as follows: ‘‘Sojue say that 
a hog is most dull and of a inelfincholy 
nature : and so by reason <loth foresee the 
mine tliat cominoth : and in time of raine 
indecnl f have observed that most oattell 
! doe piicke up their eares : as for example 


logiieof port<Mit..s : “lieasts eating gretnlily, | or raine or hail doth 
an<l more than they used to do, preiiotes i or flir Cnhirwi 


preiiotes 

foul weather; ami all sinall cat tel, that 
seoine lo rejoyce with jplaying and sport- 
ing f lieniselves, foroshews rain. Oxen and 
all kinds of neat, if you do at any time 
observe them to hold up their heads, and 
smiflle in the air, or lick their hooves, or 
their bmlies agaimst the hair, expect tlien | 

rainy w-t-atlior. Asses or mules, rubbiiiy j kjoiJ" slimild seem I hat, our an- 

oHon tbeir ears, or brayuig much more | costo.-s held some how ot- other the hedge- 


of S'dlurc, 

Decker has a passage ; 

“ lieasts licking ’gainst the ha.yre 
Foroshew' some st<;riue, and 1 fore-seo 
some snare.” 

Mo tell me in ijouJon, 1(;31, act iv. 
From the following simile in lirJrvdrre., 


than usually they are accustomed, pre- 
sages rain. Hogs crying and running iin- 
quietly np and dq\yn, Avith h«ay nr litter 
in their mouths, foVeshews a slonn to bo 
near at hand. Moles plying their works, 
in undoi inining the earth, foreshoAvs rain : 
but if they <hj forsake their trenches and 
creep above ground in summer time, it i.s 
a sign of hot weatlier ; but Avlion on a 
,suddain they <ioe forsake tlio valleys and 
loAV grounds, it foreshoAA'S a Hood neer at 


I hog to be a prognosticat Dr of the A\eather : 

I “As h<y.lge-hogs doe fore-see ensuing 
I stonries, 

; 80 Aviso men are for fortune still pre- 

I pared.” 

The disposition of sliooi) to put their 
! feet into the It edge as for shelter has been 
i thimght to 1)0 a sign «>! .approaching rain. 
: 'Phis animal is apt to suffer in that part 
from the Avet. 


hand ; but their coming into meddows | Willsford tells us ; “ Porpoises, or soa 
prosages lair weather, and for cortain MO i when ol)s*;rved to spoi t and chase 

' I one another about ships, expect then some 

st(.>rmy w'eaUior.” In KavonscToft’s iUm- 
trrhnnj (inrsfs, p. 2-.1, we rea^l : “My 
inary, docs den oUa poart begins to leap, land plav like a por- 
Avorims, snaylos, and : },ef()ro a storm.” “ Dolphines,^’ 

iippear most against j \Villsfoid (‘oniiimes, “ in fair and calm 
j Aveatlior ]>ersiiing f)no another as one of 
i their Avalorish pastimes, foreshcw.s Avind, 

] ami from tliat part Avhence they fetch 
I their frisk.s; hut if they play thus Avhen 
: the .st‘as are rough and troubled, it is a 
i .sign of fair and calm Avealher to ensue, 
i Cut11e.s, with tlieii* many log-s swimming 
i on the top rif the Avater, and. striving to 
: he :ihovo the waves, <lo presage a storm. 

■ Sea-urchins thrusting themseh/^es into the 
I mud, or striving to cover their bodie,s Avith 
I sand, foreshew.s a sforin. Cockles, and 
= most shell-fish, arc obserA'ed against a 
; tempest to have gravel .'|:ti eking hard into 
i their .slvells, as a providence of Nature 
i to stay or poise them.selves, and to help 
i weigh tliem doAvn, if raisfxl from the bot* 
ing ; sAvalloAvs flying low, Ac. ttc. Coles ' tome by surges. Fi.s]ies in general, both 
say.s: “If the down ffyeth off coIFs-foot, * in salt and frcfili \vaters* are observeil to 
dondolyon, and thistles, Avhen there is no ^ rport most, and bite more eagerly, against 
\vinde,'itisasigncof rain.” Introd. to the. i .Cany oth^r time.” c 

Knowl. of riontii, 165G, p. 28. As regard,s i Sir Thomas BroAviie notice.^ as a common 
the duck, the proverb: “lake a dying 1 opinion tin his day (I .suspect he 
duck in a. thunder storm” is supposed to I shared it himself) the belief, “that a 


floods. The little sable beast (calkKl a 
flea) if nuicli thirsting after bioiKl, it 
argues rain. The lamentable croakiug.s of 
fi‘qgs more than ordinary, docs denoUA 
rainy Aveatlie?-. GIoav 
all such creatures, do , ^ 
fair weather; l)ut if worms come out of 
the earth muck in the day-time, it i.s a pre- 
sage of AA;et Avealher; hut in the summer 
CA^enings it fore.sheAv.s dewy uiglits, ami hot 
<Iays to follow.” .Votn/( hs Sr-creis^ 1658, 
p. 130. 

The If ifshondrno fds Prorticr, 1664, in- 
fer m.s u.s ; Ducks and drakes shaking and 
fluttering their Avings Avhen they ris<A ; 
young horses nibbing their backs against 
the ground ; sheep bleating, playing, or 
skipping waiitqiily ; swine being seen to 
cany l.)ottle.s of hay or stiaAv to any place 
and hide them : oxen licking tliemselves 
agnin.'^t the hair: the sparking of a lamp 
or candle; the falling of soot doAvn a 
chimney more than ordinary ; fiogs croak- 
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Ising-fisher, •liangtKl by the bill, sheweth ; them to rest, causing them to witlKh «n:^ 
us Avhat quarter the wind is, by an occult ! into their caverns least thiir industry 
and secret propriety, converting the breast j should engage them by the iiiconyeniency 
to that point of the horizon from whence ; of the season, expect then some loui and 
the wind doth bIow.’| He speaks of this : winterly weather.’' Au/nre’s St'ticiSj 
as “very striingo, introducing natural i KiuS, p. 131. 

weathercocks, and extending niagnctical | There is a vulgar opinion, lliat the 
positions as far as animal natures: a con- j character of the coming summer may he 
ceib supported chiefly by present practice, ’ nrognosf icated by the appearance of the 
yet not made out by reaxon or experience.’’ I hirva of tJie cicada. If trie larva should 
Wild notices the swarming of kinglisbers j lie in the froth or cuckoo-spit (as it is 
as a portout of fair weather, ftrr Viorcuh’, j commonly called) with the head of the 
1660, p. 10. j insect upwards, it would portend a dry 

Will.sford also writes: “ The cock, if he i summer, if downwards, a wet/ one. 
crows in the day time very much, or at [t ^sed to be thought that the cutting 
sun-setting, or wlien he is at roost at un- of the I’eni was accompauied by rain; 
usual hours, as at 0 or 10, expect some and there is a story somewlicro of the 
change of weuther, and that suddenly, but country people, in tlio time of Charles 1., 
from fair to foul, or the contrary : but being serveil with a warning not to touch 
w'lien the heu crows, gorxl men expect a their bracken, became his .Majesty in- 
storm within <loors and without. If tlie ; temleil a journey, and de.sired dry 
hens or chiekins in the morning come late i weather. A piece of sea weed, suspendecl 
from thoir roosts, (as if tJiey were con- j from the Avail, or els<^whero, is stdl lield 

strained l)y hunger,) it presages nmeh : to be a very good barometer. At tbo 

rainy weatiier.” He adds, respecting the i approacb of' rain, it becomes moist and 
halcyon, that the breeding time of that | limp. The reason of this phenomenon is 
bird, the forlniglit before the winter sol- j that the salt lesident in tlie wecxl folloAVS 
;stice, “shews a quiet and Irarupiil time.” i the normal tendency to grow dry or moist 
Again: " Hees, in fair weather, not wan- i according to tlio temperatin-o. 

•ilering far from (heir hives, presages the j \Vi]|sfor<I tells ns : “ Salt extracted out 
approach of some stormy weather . . . ; of the earth, Avater, or any mineral, hath 
wasps, hornets, and gnats biting more i tiu^so ii^-<n.>erties to foreshew the \voathor ; 

fiorely then llioy used to do, is a sign of i thr, if well kejit, in fair weather it will bo 

rainy weatbor.’' jjpt dissolve against wet into 

yriio Homans observed that, in anti- its propej* element ; on boards that it 
cipation of bad weather, ants I’an about hath lain upon, and got into the pores of 
uneasily, carrying their eggs baclvAyards | the wood, it will be <lry in fair and serene 
and tknwvards. ^ Donaldson’s ,]fisn'fl(inva ' Aveatber, but Avbon the air inclines to wet, 
Vir(lil}(tna, 1825, p. 30. it Avill dissolve; and that yon shall see by 

It is tlionglit tliat from the movements of ; the board venting itrs brackish tears: and 
the herd of Cashirieie goats in Windsor , salt sellers Avill have a dcAv hang upon 
Croat Park the coming weatlier may be l them : and those made of uiettal hxdc aim 
augured. If it is g«iing to rain, they re- ^ against rain.v weather." Nature' s Secrets, 
inain at headquarhM’s : but if tliey anti- 130. 

■(;ipatc fair Aveatlier, they freely Avaiider . Kuap-weods are popularly supposed, 
over the park. j like sea-Aveed, to prognosticate changes iii 

The idea that prognostications of rain ; the weather, but in a different fashion, 
may be dra.Avn from spider’s Avebs is men- : The cnlix, Avhich does not Avitber Avboii the 
tioned by Pliny, an<l seems to be counte- ; tlower blooms, closes round tlie seed-ves- 
nanced by iiartholomams ; “ Also he ! sels, and forms a hard globular substance; 

(Pliny) saytlie, spynner.s (spider.s) ben ' in clry Aveatlicr this calix expands, but. at 
tokens of divynation and of knowing what j the approach of rain it shuts up again, 
wether shal fal, for oft by wedors that slial I There is uotliiiig superstitious in prog- 
fal, .some spin and avgvo liigher or loAA’or. ! nostications of weather from acho.s and 
Also he saythe, that rnultytnte of spyn- i corns. “Aches and corn.s." says Hacon, 
tiers is token of monche reyne." ! “ <lo ongrieve (afllict) oillier towards rain 

AVillsford tells us: “Spidens creep out ; or frost: the one makes the humours to 
'of their holes and nairoAv receptacles • abound more, and the other makes them 
against Avind or rain : Minerva having j sharper." Thus also Hurler : 
made them sensible of an approaching j 

storm." He adds: “ 1’be commonAvealth j “ .sinners havo all points 

of emnicts, avIkmi busied Aviih their eggs, i O’ tb' compass in their bones and joints ; 
ami i,:‘i(nxloring the>#r- state amiirs at honied | Can by their pangs and aches find 
it presages a storm at hand, or some foul i AH turns and changes of the wind, 

but Avhen N at u re ‘i seems to j And better, than by Napier’s bones, 

■stnpi tie their little bodies, and disposes i Feel in their own the age of nioones." 
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a passage of Gay’s . Pastoral 
are some ctirious rural omens of the wea- 
ther. He mentions pricking corns as a 
sign of rain, and the tliglit of swallows 
as one of fair weather; as with ns, the 
more than usually flisagrceahle o<lour of 
the sewers and reeking of stone walls 
or buildings wore I'ogardofl in this writer’s 
time as indications of wet, and lie implies 
tlio same of the i'leakiiig of the shop- 
keepers’ signs and the' stockings suspended 
from the hosiers’ p(dos “ flying from side 
to side witli the slackened gale.” Bishop 
Hall seems to rofer to the woll-nnderstocKl 
weather portent indicated by Gay, where 
he says; 

“So brokos lie like a marble towards 


Hasted, speaking 01 nail bourns or tem- 
porary land springs, which are not un- 
usual in Kent, in the parts eastward of 
Sittingborno, says, that “ their time of \ 
breaking forth, or continuance of running, ; 
is very uncertain : but whenever tliey do : 
br(?ak fortli, it is lield by the common I 
people as the forerii finer of scarcity and | 
dearness of corn and victuals. kSometimes 
they liroak out for one, or perhaps tw-o j 
successive years, ami at others, with two, i 
throe, or more yea i s in t erven tion, and : 
their running (;ontiiiuos sometimes only j 
for a few months, and at others for three ; 
or four years.” Hist, of Kent, folio ed. 

Ill, 333. i . , 

M. Michel oliservos that tJic Hasejues i 
still believe in the elliciency of an immor- ! 
sion of sonio holy relic, accompanied by i 
prayers, as a cliarm to produce rain ; an<l | 
in certain parts of Mexico cattle are sacri- 
fice<l at rain-making feasts instituted to 
propitiate the g<Kls, when the British used, 
at least till lately, to content themselves 
more economically witli appealing through 
his Grace the J’rimale. Joiniiul of the 
11. (h'oiir. Socieiy, Feb, 1903, p. 131. 

Naogoorgus i*ei)roves the propensity of 
the Germans of his time to rely on “ sky 
omens,” astrology, and the words of 
“ blind astronomers.” Ecgnnm Fapis- 
ticumy by Googe, lo70, 44. Moresin 
reckons among omons “the horned ness of 
the moon, the shooting of the stars, and 
the cloudy rising of the sun.” 

Schenkius says, “It is a custom in 
many parts of Germany to drag the images 
of St. Paul and St. tjrban to the river, 
if on the <lay of their feast (January 25) 
it happens to bo foul weather.” In Ilaz- 
litt’s ProverbSy 1882, will bo found a large 
body of matter coniiecie<l with weather 
loro. 
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in papal times, to remind the clergy of 
watclifnlness. ^ 

Graiiiaye shews I hat the manner or 
adorning the toi)s of steeples with a cro8& 
and a cock, is deriied from the Goths,, 
who bore that as tlioir warlike ensign. 
Peter Ko Neve’s Communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries (Minute Book. 
Jan. 29, 1723-4.). 

Ill “ A Help to Discourse,” first printed! 
in 1()19, the cock on the top of steeples 
is explainetl to signify that wo should 
thereby “ rememboi’ our sinnes, and with 
Peter seeke and obtaiiio mercy : as though 
without this dumbo cocko. which many 
will not liearkoii to, untill he crow', the 
Scriptures were not a sufficient laruni.” 
A writer, dating AVisbeach, May 7, in 
the “St. James’s Clnoniclc,” .luiie lOth, 
1777, says, Hisit “ tlie intention of the* 
original cock-vane was <lerived from the 
c(K*k’.s crowing when St. Peter had denied 
his Lord, moaning by this device to forbid 
all schism in tlio Church, wdiicli might 
arise among her rnoiubers by tlieir de- 
parting from her communion, and denying 
the established principles of her faith,. 
Blit though this invention was, in all pro- 
bability, of popish original, and a man 
who often clianges his opinion is knowni 
liy the appellation of a w'catlier-coelv, I 
w*oul(l hint to the a<lvocates for that un- 
reform(?<l ehurch, that neither this in- 
, tent ion, nor the antiquity of this little 
i device, can alfortl any matter for religious 


Wedding; Cake. - Sec Bride, Mar- 
riaijCy Nuptial Usagcfi, A'C. 

Wedding: Favours. See Favour.^ 
.and Pepys, Feb. 20 and 22. IGiUi-J. 'I he 
Diarist and others wont to Sir AV. Pen’s 
house after his daughter’s we<kling, and 
had favours given to them, w hich they nut 
into tlieir hats. There are still usual, nut 
are confined to servants in attendance. 

Wedding:-Presents. -Among the 
entries in the “ Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VM.” are several denoting that 
Henry was in the habit of making “ offer- 
ings ” at the weddings of people wJiom he 
liked, or w'ho w’ere in his service. This does 
not, 1 think, necessarily imply that the 
king was p re-sent on all those occasions ; 
but that ho adopted that plan of paying 
a compliment to the wedded pair. 

Sir W. Vaughan of Merioneth observes : 
“ Tlie marriage day being come, fin some 
shires of England,) the invite<r ghosts do 
assemble together, ami at the very instant 
of the marriage, doe cast their presen t« 
(which they bestow'e upon the now^-niarried 
folke.s) into a bison, disK, or cup, which 


^ , I staiideth urk'u the table in the church, 

Weathercock. - A ane>s on the tops j ready prepared for xhat purpose. But 
of v^Jeeples were anciently (as pointed out j this custome is onelv put in use aniongst 
by Du Cange) made in the form of a cock t them wh'>ch staiifl' in need.” iMdcn 
(called himee weathercocks), and put up, i 6-rorc,, ^IGOO, ed. IGOB, sign. O 4. 
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In a l6tt<3*r from William W^ilson the 
actor to Edward Alleyn, foiinder of Dul- 
wich College, written in 1(317, there is a 
mention of the approaching marriage of 
the writer at St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
w’hich took place November 2 in the year 
«arne<l, and the expression of a hope, that 
his fellow -players at the Fortune wu 11 make 
offerings at the church or privately to 
'Wilson ^‘of tlieir own gofnl nature.” 
Athenwum, Sept. 19, 1903. Possibly there 
W'as, as in the quotations from Vauglian, 
some receptacle sj)C(ually allot fed at 8t. 
vSaviour’s for these gifts on the part of 
friends; and both passages point to a 
pecuniary donation . 

An odd, but very acceptable present is 
noticed in the acounts of Mrs. Joyce 
Jeffries, of lloreford, under 1()17, ns made 
by her to a brido; '‘September 5. Pfiid 
the butcher for a fatt weatlier to present 
this bridewoeman at her wedding dav, 
'<35. ()tZ.”--d rc/ircoh vol. 37, p. 221. 

It appears from Allan Ihamsay’s 
‘‘ Poems,” 1721, p. 120, tlial it was a 
fashion in Scotland for tlie friends to as- 
semble in the new-married (couple’s house, 
before they Jiad risen out of the Ik.h1, and 
to throw them their several presents upon 
the bed-clothes ; 

As foil’s the house cmi’d pang. 

To see ilie young fouk or they raise, 
Gossips came in ding dang, 

And wi’ a soss a boon the clailhs. 

Ilk ano tlioir gifts down Hang,” Arc. 

Here a note informs us, “ I'hey commonly 
throw their gifts of household furniture 
above the bed -cl oaths w lie re the young 
folks are lying.” One gives twelve horn 
t?poons ; another a pair of tongs, A^e. 

As regards gifts by a suitor to a woman 
niade before marriage, in the case of 
Robinson v. Cumming in 1712 it seems to 
have been deemed by Lord Hard wi eke 
that a distinction existed between presents 
offered by “an adventurer,” when in the 
ovent of a miscarriage of the matter a 
return could not bo enforced, especially 
if the lady was a person of superior for- 
tune, and such' as might be received from 
a party, wdio had approached her with a 
view to marriage, and liad had roasouahle 
■expectation of success, under which cir- 
cumstances liis lordship held that the 
articles were reclaim able, ^fo come to a 
'Conclusion on such lines strikes a layman 
as attended by ditriculty. 

Wedding: Psalm.— In the “Month- 
ly MagaKine ” tor 1798, f). 417, we read : 

It is customary, in country churches, 
when .• couple has# been iiR'vly married, 
for the singers to chaiint, on the following 
‘Sunda’A particular Psalm, thjfnce c.illetl 
the Wedding Psalm, in which are these 


wokIs. ' Oh w^ell is thee, and happy sha3t . 
thou be.’ ” • 

WeddlnfC Bins:. — Comp. Rhig. 
Hutchinson tells us, that “ a syllabub is 
prepare<l for the May Feast, wdiich is made 
of warjn milk from the cows sweet cake 
and w"ino : and a kind of divination is 
practised, by lisliing with a la<lle for a 
wedding ring, wJiich is dropped into it, 
for the purpose of prognostufatiiig wdio 
shall be first marricHl.” • 

, Wedding* Sermon.- A weakling 
: sermon was anciently preached at almost 
I every mar li ago of persons of any con- 
j sequence. A few of them are valuable as 
! illu.stratious of maTiuers; but an over- 
; whelming majority exceedingly foolish and 
1 dull. 

I Weeping-Cross. - Originally a 
I station, wliere penitents offere<l up fheir 
i tears as a mark of (rontj itiou and sacrifice, 

I hut subsequently employed in a secondary 
1 and figurative .sense. Comp. Nares, Ofl. 

I 1859, in V. and Ilazlitt’s rwve.rhs, 1882, 

I p. 187. 

I Welsh Main.- Pegge describes the 
i Welsh Main, in order to expose tlic cruelty 
! of it, ami supposes it peculiar to this 
I kingdom, knowm ueithor in China, nor in 
I Persia, nor in Malacca, nor among the 
I savage tribes of America. Suppose, says 
I he, sixteen pairs of cocks; or 1he.se the 
i sixteen comiuerors are pitte<l tl»c second 
(time- tlio eight conquerors of these are 
i pitted! a thir<l time- the four of these 
i a fourtli time - and lastly, the tw'o con- 
I querors of those are pitte<l a fifth time-- 
I .as if it had been noce.ssary to improve 
I upon tlie iuberent cruelty of the stupid 
i .ami dete.stable sports, spurs w^ero intro- 
! duced, and w’ore at one time in general 
I use. Sec Cock-Fujhtin(j. 

I Wembdon, Somersetshire. — 
! Collirison mentions a avoII in the parish of 
; Wendwlou, called St John’s Well, to which 
i in 14()4 “an immense concourse of people 
i resort o<l : and that many wlio had for 
1 years laboured under various hfwlily 
i fliseasps, and liad fouml uo benefit from 
pbysick and physicians, wore, by use of 
these w’aters (affer paying tlunr <!uo offer- 
ings,) restored to tboir pristine hoaltlx.” 
Som c.rse t sli i re , i i i , 104. 

Wen lock, Salop. The practice, 
whicli prcvaikKl at one time at Werdock in 
Shropshire, of going in procession to the 
extreme limits of the franchise, with a 
man who was dressetl in a grotesque 
fashion, and w’as called a bailiff, and all 
the other incidence of municipal pomp, 
.seems to have been allied to the peram- 
bulations in Rogation Week. The mem- 
l)ers of the proce.ssion, consisting of men 
i and hoys, were mounted and arme<l w’ith 
i wofKlen sword.s, which t}\ey w^ore on the 
\ right .side ; they called at all the private 
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-r^jouses on tlio way, awl demanded refresh^ The author of a passage in the “ Flytiiig 
inetit. On ■fLeiv T<'>t.nrii, they proceeded to betwixt Montgornery and 1 olwart, 
the Guiklhall, wliore the town clerk read (but written long before), seems to have 
aloud a. parody upon a charter, in which formed a somewhat indistinct notion of tho 


^vere tlu?se linos : 

We go from Bickhury, and Badgoi’, 
to Stoko on tlip Cloo, 

To Monkliopton, Boniid Acton, and so 
return we.’- 


werwolf, whore ho speaks of wor wolves 
and w'ildo cates in the same line. 

“ T lie re is a Polish story of a witch who 
made a girdle of human skin, and laid it 
across the threshold of a door, where a 
marriage feast was being held. On the 
bridal pair stejiping across the girdle they 
were transformed into Avolves. Three 


)ir, a iransiaufui ii'oiu lik? j , Vu,- ■ V .Vi 

Homan <ic Guillaume dc Gojild 18l»0, p. 1-Id. 


Werwolf. -An account of this re- niuuai pair stepping across i no giruie 
markablo supcr.sl i( ion, which was well transien med into wo ves Ihree 

known to tJio antionts, or at least Avas aJtei, the witch sought out, 

familiar in Ihe time of Pliny, who refutes jY'd dresses of fur with 

it. is given in Sir Krciloric Maddmi’.s Intro- ‘ I’® ‘'‘"r outwaid, whoroupon they 

ductirm to the ronmneo of “ AVillinm ami i;«->coycnKl tlic.r liuman loi ms. - mrious 
tho Worwoli,” a (rauslntion from tho 0 / f/ic .l/idd/i’. .ly(.s, hj o. b.iiing 

French Homan <lc Guillaume dc Gould 1800, p. l^*d- . 

Palormc,"’ and in Mr. Thomas Wriglit’s ! (nirwidf, 

“Kssavs on the Sunerstil ions of the Aliddlo I iinttany tlie same iegond or hction 

Ages,"' 18 K). ^I’he werwolf, or louiHiinov, \ existed under the name 

as the Krench call it, is siiuolv a man ! of 7j/.sc/arcrcG a ^iory on winch is included 
transformed, as a. penance, into a wolf, ! fbe Laya ot .Mane <io France, 

and doomed to remain in that sdiape for j I here seems; some cognate idea t** 
a term of (liree or socen years. Ho wan- ; thuMuan ti'uct of the earlier jiart of tho 
dors about by night, and (aui only obtain ‘ Itith o. ontitie<l liAHhi^livI us 0 cans^ whore 
restoration to the bumari foi in b‘.‘fore the i <‘>ae oi tlio iMteiiocu(.oi‘s is Fdwardus liCns, 
allotrod time by the stroke of a. key and i u lio is said ‘‘ ox honiino coonmital us luiper 
offusion of blood. Blood-letting is the ! in Caneni.” Hazlitt’s to//, and Ao/c,s\ 


usual mode, it ma.y be f)bseiA^e(l, of break- 
ing this kind of spell. Sir h'rederic 
M ad do : 1 re m a rks : • ‘ T h i s t e r i u ( wo r woi f ) 
has the same meaning, an<l is eompouiKled 
of the .same oloniants, as Gio Ai'K-ar/Z/xoTros' | 
of the Crooks. From iho high antiquity 
of the tradition respect ing Avea-e-wolves, 
and its having been current among tfje 


B)03, )). 185. 

Coiuj). Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, 
ed. pp. 09-70, an o .see limit account 

ill Nares, hi ossa ry, Ibol.), in v., and Air. 
Bari ng-Gou Id’s Hoolc of Werewolves, 1S()5. 

Westminster School. Somc> 
thing like the Kton Aloiitom. fo.stivities 
appear to have been kept up in Wost- 


CeUiff as well as Gotln’c nations, aao 
find t!io expression in most of tho dialects 
fonned. from each of the parent iaiigi.iages, 
and all conxxiponding to the signilication 
aboA'O Vdiixed of a.u/ji-wolf, i,c. a, Avolf par- 
taking of idle naiuro of man, or, in other 
words. 11 man changed, by magical art, 
into the lemporary form of a Avo’f.'^ In i 
William Baldwin's tract entitled, ‘‘Beware | 
the. Cat," first printed in loOl, if not | 
before, there is a passage Avhicli apjAears | 
to indicate a somewhat A^Cvrying form of i 
the same strange belief. It is as folloAvs: j 
There is also in Iiclaud one naeiou | 
Avhercof some one man and Avoman are at 
euory senen yoej'.es end turned into wnhx'S, 
and so contineAr in tho Avoods the space 
of senen veers; and if they happen to line 
out tho time, they icturn to their oavu 
form again and (dher twain are turne<l 
for the like time into the same shape; 
Avliich is penance fas they say) enioynotl 
that stock by Raiut Patrick for .some 
wickednos of their ancestors; and that 
this is true witnessed a man Avhom T left 
alive ill l>-eiarKl, avIio had pciTonnod tin's 
.seuen yeeres penance, avIioso AAife Avas 
slain Avhile she Avas a wulf in her last 
yeer." 


minster iSchool after the Heformation, as 
AA’O may gat liei’ from the fidiowing passage 
in the funeral sermon of Bishop Huppa, 
preached at tho Abhoy Church of West- 
miiisler, April 2llh, p. 34.: “ 11 ore 

{/.c. ill AVestmiustor School) he liad the 
greate.st diguity wiiicdi the school could 
aliord put upon him, to be the Piedotiomus 
at Christmas, Lord of his lelloAv scholars; 
wliicli title was a pledge and presage tliut, 
froni a lord in jeast, he .slioidd, in his 
riper age, become one in earnest." 

A Avriter in the ‘‘ Gentlcman^s M'aga- 
'/due" for 1790, p. 2r)(), .say.s that at West- 
I minster >Soliooi, upon Shrove Tue^sday, the 
I Gnder Cierk of tJie College enters the 
I .school, and procetied by the Beiullo and 
; other oflicers, throws a large pancake over 
j the bar, avIicIi divides tlie upper from the 
umler school. A gentleman who was foi- 
i nierly one of tlio masters of that school 
i conlirmCHl the anecdote to Brand, with 
this alteration, ‘that the cook of the 
seminary brcj^ijght it into tho school, and 
threAV it over the curtpin aaIu'cIi sc]^arat!^ 
the forms of the upper from those of the 
under sclAilars. This still (1903)^ takes. 
! place. , 
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Wettiriil^ the Block.-— A custom 
among shoemakers. See Halliwell in v. 

Wheat, Parboiled,- Chamllor, in 
his Travels tells us, that ho was 
at a funeral entortaiTiniont amongst 
the nKxiern Greeks, where, with other 
singular rites, “two followed carry- 
ing on theij- heads oacli a great 
dish of parboiled wheat. 'riicse wore 
deposited over the body.’’ 'PI tore is 
“a practice of llic Greek Church, ]iot yot 
out of use, to set hoylod come before the 
singers of those holy hynuies, which use 
to bo said at their eoinmeniorations of tlfe 
dead, or those which are asleep itj Christ. 
And that whicli the rite would have, i.s, 
to sigjnfye the resurroctioii of the body. 
7'hou foolo ! tliat whicli thou soAreth is ruit 
quickened except it <lye.’’ -Gnujoni 
Opusculff, lOoO, p. 12S, 

Whetstone*- See Nnres, G/o.s'.sY/ryy, 

]859, in V. Cnllier’s JlihL Aci'oinU, IShr), 
ii, 0 I 2 , ami Hii/litt^s llnndhanh, lHh7, j). 
650. in Wiley’s M (‘inoriuls, IHtiH, theie are 
many entries of the award of the wliet- 
stone. accompanied by th.e pillory ; it was a 
piiiiishimud. for lying, in a case, which 
occurred in the City in 13(34 one John 
do 11 ah' ford was sentenced to come out of 
Newgate wil hour hood and girdle, barefoot 
anil unshod, with a whetsione hung by a 
chain from bis 7U'ck, and lying on bis 
breast, it beiiig iriaiked Avitii (lie words 
A false liar; he proceeded in this Avay to 
tho pillory with trumpets bofeu’e lnin,\uid 
this was to be repi'ated lour times during 
his yearks inprismiineut, 
Whichenovre, co. Stafford. - 
An usage, similar to that at Dun- 
inoAV, Kssex, existed at Whiclionovre 
in Stiitfofxlslii re, Acith tin* adiljtiou of 
a prosofjt of (,‘ori7. At AVbichoiiovre 
a less rigorous (lath Avas exa<*led. Tho 
following is the* form Avbich held 
10 l^khv. Ml. ami a\ Inch Avas SAvorn 
on a l)ook laid above the flitch. In that 
year Sir Philip do vSomerville avms Lord of 
the manor : “ Hero ye, Sir Philippe do 
Soinervile, Wonl of Whiclionovre, mayn- 
teyiior and gyvor of t his bacon no ; that T 
A. si the I \AM.Hlded T? iny Avifo, ami sytho T 
hadd hyr in my kepyng, aiul at my Avylle 
by a yore and a <lay, after our mariago, 
I Avotfl not have ebaunged for none other, 
farer no fowler, rychor no ponrer, no for 
none other dcsscendod of groat oj‘ lynago, 
slepyng lie Avaking, at noo tymo. And yf 
the seyd 15. Avere sole, and I sole, I would 
take her to be my wyfe, before all the 
wj^men of the avoi Ide, of Avhat condicinnos 
soever they hoi goml oik evylle, as hoipe 
me God ond hys scyntys ; and tliis flesh 
and alJ floshos.” lot’s Si^ffor<l.shir(\ p. 
44 , and see a letter from Horace Walpole 
to Ljr*iy Aylesbury, Aug. 23^ 17G0, in 
Cunningham’s cd. iii, 333. 


Whifflor. Comp. Naros, ed. 1859, 

V. and Hazlitt's Livery Co'mpj^.hies, 1892,*^ 
p. 3(19, AAdioro a Avhifllcr is delineated. 

The.sc functionaries played on a \Ahjffle 
or pipe, Avhonce tlieir name. 4'hey usually 
formed part of th€> old Lord Mayor’s ShoAv, 
But in Old Mry of Jfrrrfordshiir for a 
Maid Maryan, 1609, the iorni is applitxl 
to the porforniers in a inorris-xlanco. 

Whlj^melecrie.— Jameson notices 
Whigmeleorie as the name of a ri<licu34)u.s 
game Avhich was occasionally used in 
Angu.s at a drinking club. A pin was 
stuck in tliG contj-e of a ci icle, from Avhich 
there were as many radii as there wove 
persons in the company. a\ itii the name of 
each person at the radius opposite to him. 
On the ])in an imlox was placed, ami 
I moA'otl rouiid by every tmo in liis tuim ; 
j and at Avlm I soever person’s ra-dius it 
; stoppi^l, be was nbligcil tri drink (iff his 
! .glass. Whigmeleorios arc “ whini.s, fancies, 

; frotchots.” 

I Whip-her-Jenny. A game siini- 

j lar to One and Thirty. 

I Whip the Cat. See Halliwell in v. 

Whip tho Cock, To* See Gock-- 
thrash in if. 

Whip-Dog'-Day. -»See SI. Lukuds 
Bay. 

Whip - top, or Top and 
Scourge. An eaily game both here 
and abroafl. In a Ihunisli lionk of Honrs 
of tho 15th century, in (lie llutb (’olloc- 
tion, one of tlie decorations ropivjscnts two 
j children playin.g at it . 
j Whirligig-, The. See /Vnn// .Vogu- 

I zinc for 1837, p. 340, Avlioro an illustration 
j of tJiis eont rivam'O for (rbast izing camp- 
j followers. Ac. may be seen. Grose includes 
• it; in bis M iUtary A ntiqnlf i( s. 

Whirlin Sunday. A Avritci in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1789, 
]). 491, tells ns that “ in scA-eral villages 
in the vicinity of Wisbech, in tlie Isle of 
LIy, the liftli Sunday in Lent has been, 
time immemorial, commemorated by the 
nanm of Whirlin Suiulay, when cakes are 
made by almost every faiiiily, and are 
called, from the day, Whirlin Cakes,” 

Whist. This game, Avliich i.s .supposed 
to be of Kiigli.sli origin, and to have .suc- 
eeoiled (,)undrille, as tho latter had re- 
j place<l Ombre, i.s montioned in l<’arquhar’8 
I Bi’an.i* Stratayrm. Ohalto {Facts and 
: Spi'cHlafinns, 1818, p. 161) says that it 
i Avas originally played Avitli sAvabber.s, which 
j are <lescribed as probably so termed, be- 
j cause they entitled the holders of certain 
; cards to a share in the vjrohts of the game. 

; Whist, or Whick, as it Avas long callcxl, 

: was during a considerable T>ori(Kl a popu- 
: lar, rather than a fa.shionahle, rerreatioii, 

I and does not seem to hav’e come into 
i favour among tho upper cla.sses till the 
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^eifd of tho eight^iith century, when 
Dailies Barrington siieaks of it (1787) as 
prevailing not only in England, but on 
the Continent. Coinp. Trump. 

Whistles.— In “The Pe^llar’s Lamen- 
tation,'’ an early ballad, whistles are 
mentioned as ohilaron’s toys: 

“ Exchange then a groat for some pretty 
toy, 

Come, buy tliis tine whistle for your 
^ little boy — 

Cornelius Scriblerus is made to observe: 

“ Play M’as invented as a remedy against 
hiin^ei'. It is therefore wisely" contrived 
by Nature, that children as they have the 
keenest apixdites, aj‘o most a<Jdicte<i to 
plays.” “ To speak lirst of the whistle, as 1 
it is ('he first of all play-tliings. 1 will | 
have it exactly to coriospond with the 
ancient hsfula, and accordingly to be com- j 
posed srptc.m junihus disjunefa cicidi.s.” j 

White and Black.- In 2 and 3 ! 
Philip and Mary (1555), c. ix. an act of ; 
Parliament was passed “ to make voyde ; 
dyvors lyconccs of houses Avherin unlaw- j 
full games bee used.” Here we find men- ; 
tion of some <li\’orsioii described as“ White • 
& Blacke, Making Marring,” ap- ' 
parently iiKlependent of the recroalions . 
previously enumcraled, such as bowling, 
tennis, dice-play, and so forth. Sta(ufi'i< 
of Ihr Kcfdmy 2 a nd 3 P. a ml M. ( Record : 
Com. ed.) | 

White Bread Meadow. A ens- ; 
tom in connection with the lettitig of a ^ 
piece of land at Bourne known as “the ; 
White Bread ]\leadow ” was still ob.servetl : 
in 1902, The land was let by auction, ■ 
and at each bid a hoy was starte<l to nin 
to a given pul)lic-hons<‘, the laml being 
let to the person whose bid had not been 
challenged, when the last hoy returned. 
Tlje^ money in this case amounting to 
.€5 7s. (kl. was partly spent in a bread 
and cheese and onion supper at a public- 
house, ami the remainder in loaves of 
bread, delivered to every house in a cer- 
tain district of the town. 

White Horse, Berkshire. One 
of a group of monuments distributed over 
the country, and probably tlie most cele- 
brated. It is an area of 371 feet in length, 
acording to Lysons (M. B. Brrhshire, 215), 
on the downs near ITppin|:don Ca.stle, 
over which tho turf periodically grows, 
and which was long every third year the 
scone of a ceremony well known a.s the 
Seen miff of the White Horse or, in other 
wonls. tlie removal of the turf from the 
underlying chalk so as to leave the mythi- 
cal figure visible. 

Whit© Lady. — In the family of 
Could of Law-Trench a rd, in Devonshire, 
was a White Titwly, who is descnhinl a.s 
flitting at full moon through the long 
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avenue, “ spai'kling like th^ spray of a 
waterfall, as she pas.«G.s from shadow into 
light.” A second tradition of similar 
character belongs to Salmesbury Hall be- 
tween Blackburn and Preston which was 
formerly said to be haunted by a white 
apparition, supposed to be the daughter 
of Sir John South worth, who was seen 
to traverse tlie gallery and corridors, and 
pass into tho garden, where she mot her 
lover, with whom her union had been 
forbidden. llarland and Wilkinson, 
Lavrashire Letjends, 1873, p. 264. 

White Mary. -“In North Wales,*' 
as Pennant informs us, “ when they bless 
another, they :ire very ant to join to the 
hles.sing of (jlod, the bles.sing of whi^ 
Mary,” evidently alluding to the Virgin 
Mary. 

White Paternoster. A charm, 
which seem.s to have been in use in Eng- 
land ami ill other parts of Europe from a 
very early pcricxi in lieu of a prayer, and 
to have been a popular institution no- 
where recognised by the church. It has 
been thought that the term white here 
used is analogous in its signification or 
import to tlie idea of mysterious sanctity 
a t ( a cl led t o "vs’ h i 1 e o I > j ec t: s si i c h as d is- 
embmlie<l spirits or souls ledoonie^l from 
perdition. Comp. Whiteness, and see 
tdmnnSy Cramp, !a‘(j Charms, Love 
tViorr/i.s’, iVc. supra. 7n the A ntiipiary for 
March, 1904, K. (h Vansittart lias a very 
interesting paper on this rather obscure 
subject, and the writer (luotes allusion.s 
from Chaucer's MilleCs Tale and several 
continental sources, drawing attention to 
the fact find tlio Avliito patei noster is akin 
to the familiar rhyme elst?where printed, 
“ Matthew, Mark, Ijiike, ami John, Atc.*’ 

Whiteness. ’Ihe idea of connecting 

whiteness witli purity of spirit seems to 
exist in the legendary account of the le- 
tiche, a white animal, which is only visible 
by night, and repieseuts the soul of an 
unbaptizcxl infant;, which may hiivo been 
supposed to undergo some such purgatorial 
process, before its I'ect'ption into grace. 
The presentment of the spirits of those 
who have ditnl contiite, or who have ex- 
piato<i their worldly ofFonccs otherwise, 
in the likeness of children in white rajment 
with gloj\y round them i.s a common in- 
cident in inediawal English fiction. There 
is a story to the effect in the Ancren 
Itiwle. 

The readers of our old Eng1i.sh romances 
are probably in no need of being re- 
minded that, towards the close of “ Sir 
T.sumbras,” the Ivattle which would have 
been otherwi^^ lost, is decided favourably 
by the unexpected appearance ofl' three 
persona ge.s “clad in angels wedej* one 
riding on &. leopard, a second on % lion, 
and a third on a unicorn. They discover 
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themselves* after the rout of the Saracens, 
to be the sons of Sir Isiimbras. 

In the pleasing story of the Childe of 
BristowCt where the child’s father, a 
pitiless usurer, has been sent to eternal 
punishment for his misdeeds, the son 
strives by acts of benevolence and piety, 
to procure his parent’s delivery from the 
torments of hell. After a certain time, 
the boy summons his father’s spirit to 
appear before him in the chamber where 
the wicked usurer die<l, and it comes with 
lightning and thunder, “ bronnyng as 
glede,” and “ The devel be the iiekke gan 
liiin lede in a brennyng cheyne.” The 
^cond time, the usurer’s ghost presents 
itself in the nK)in : 

“ A?id as he sate in his p rave re. 

The spiret before liyjn gan appere, 

Right as ho <.lud before, 

8ave the clieyn away was caught: 

Blak he was, but he brent iioglit.” 

The child’s atoneniont bad wrought tin's; 
but tlie process was still incomplete. Jle 
had other .sacrificv?s t<» make, other hard- 
ships to endure, other works to accomplish. 
In fact, the mystical niimbor tliree is made ! 
in the present legen<l, as in so many others, ! 
a necessary agent in tlie working out of 1 
31 mira(‘uh>iis interposition. Filially, the ! 
usurer’s soul is i-chIociik^I from perdition, j 
and the last intcuval betwoon it and its ’ 
‘Saviour is thus portrayed ; 

**Wben lie kiiolhl and prayed long, 
Hym thoght be herd the myriest song 
That any ertlily man inyght lie re : 

After the song he sawc a light, 

As thow a t housaut torches bright, 

Tt shone so faire and clere, 

In that light, so faire leniand, 

A nake<l cliild in angel hand 
Before him <lid appere, 

And sei<l : Sone, blosskl thu bo, 

And alle that ever sliale come of the; 
That ever thu goten were. 

Fa<ler, he seid, ful w<?l is me, 

In that plite that y now sc, 

Y have, tluit ye be save. 

♦Sone, he seid, y go to blissc, 

God almighti quyro the this, 

Thi good ageyii to Iiave.” 

Oomp. White Lady, 

Whitening’ of Houses. - Pen- 
nant, noticing the whitening of houses, 
says: “ Tliis custom, whicli v*© observwl 
to bo so universally followed from the 
time wo entered Glamorganshire, made 
me curious enough k> enquire into its 
•origin, which it owes entirely to super- 
stition. The go-sid people think that by 
•means of this general whitening they shut 
the uoor of their liouses again#!t the devil.” 
'Tour through S. Wales^ p. 28. 


Whit Monday.— This is the l}ank 
Holiday, and the cart-liorse^ parade take- 
place. 

Whitsun Ales. — For the church ale, 
says Carew, ” two men of ih© parish are 
yerely chosen by their last foregoers to be 
wardens, who, dividing the task, make 
collection among the parishioners of what- 
soever provision it pleaseth them volun- 
tarily to bestow, 'rhis they employ in 
brewing, baking, and other .acates, against 
Wliitsontidc ; ui)on which holy<lays the 
neighbours meet at the church house, and 
there merily food on their owno victuals, 
contributing some petty portion to the 
stock, wliich, by many smalls, groweth to 
a meetly greatnes : iPor lliere is enter- 
iayne<l a kiiui of emulation between these 
wardens, who by his graoinusness in 
gathering, and go(Kl husbandry in expend- 
ing. can best advance llic, churches profit. 
Besides the neiglibour parishes at those 
times loA'ingly visit one another, and this 
way frankly spend their inonoy together. 
’J he afternoones are consumod in such ex- 
ercises as olde and yong folke (ha,ving 
ley.su re) doe acciistomably woare out the 

time 'When the feast is ended, 

the wardens yeokl in their account to the 
parishioners ; and such money as cxceedoth 
the disbursmont is layd up in store, to 
defray any extraordinary (diargos arising 
in the parish, or imposed on thorn for the 
g(KKl of the conntiey or tlie princes ser- 
j vice : neither of wliich commonly gripe 
: so much, but tlmt somowliat still re- 
j inayneth to cover the purses bottom.” 

I At p. 8 of “ A serious Dissuasive against 
I Whitsun Ales,” 173(5, written by a Glou- 
I cestershire clergyman, wo read: “These 
I sports are attended usually with liidicrou.s 
; gestures, and acts of foolery and huf- 
i foonery - but cliildren’s play, and Avhat 
: therefore grown up jiersons should he 
j ashamcHl of.” Comp. Ah', 
i In the iiif i‘(Kluction to his “Natural 
; History of North AVilts,” Aubrey gives 
' the following curious account of Whitsun 
! Ales: “There were no rates for the poor 
I in my grandfather’s days; but for Ring- 
! ston St. Micliael (no small parish) ih© 
church-ale of Whitsuntide did the busi- 
iic.ss. Jn every parish is (or was) a 
church house, to which bolonge<l spits, 
crocks, &c. utensils for dressing provision. 
Here the housekeepers met and were 
merry, a ml gave their charity. The young 
people were there too, and had dancing, 
howling, sliooting at butts, Ac., the an- 
cients sitting gravely by, and looking on. 
All things were civil, and without scan- 
dal.” Browne of Tavi.sto<;k says : 

“ Willy. By my booke this is a tale 

Would befit our Whitson-ale; 

Better cannot he 3 wist, 

Descant on it he that list. 
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^ Afld full gladly giuo I wold 
The best coRset in my fold, 

An<l a iMuzoi* foj* a fee, 

If this song tbouMt teachen me. 

’Tis so quaint and line a lay, 

That vpoii our rendl day. 

If I sung it, 1 might duuico 
(For my paiiios) ho t(»i>ko to dance 
With our l^ady of the May.’’ 

Thv. Shrphcrfi's lol l, sign. C G. 

Whitsun-Ale, Lord and Lady 
of the. A \vi‘iter in tlio “ Anticjuarian 
Reportoiy” ^Icsciihed a rustoni pi*evalent 
at Whi(sunl:ido in tlio Ootswold country. 
But the account given piesenls no 
distinctive dm r:u*i eristics. ’‘Two per- 
sons,’’ says the narrator, “'are clioson 
ihe meeting to ho Lojd 


In a monument in the church at Lyding- 
ton, CO. Rutland, to Helen, wife of Robert 
Haixly. 148t), it is saitl that the lady died 
on ]\ issonday in tliat year. VYright’s^ 
Ituthimi, 1()84, p. 81. 

Whitsun Even. :\mongtho ancient 
church disbiii-sements of St. Mary at Hill, 
L()ndon, I find the following entry: 
‘‘ (jJa rlamls, WliitsuTKlay, iijd.” Some- 
times also the snhse(|iieut : “ VVater for the 
fuut ou Wliiisun IjVO, id.” This is^ ex- 
plained by tlie following oKtraet from 
Strutt: “Among many various cere- 
monies, I find that they iiad one callotl, 
‘ the fotit hallowing,’ wliicli was perlonued 
on F.aster Fveii and AVIiitsiinday Kve ; 
.and, says an old homilist, ‘ in the be- 
gynnyng of holy eliirch, all the chiUlroii 


p« v. .us lu K .1 t.ug o . u y . . ; ■ ^ ,.,vsie,.o.l OU ihys ovon, 

as suit.il)ly as (t oy oan to (ho <1 aiactos : . ^ j,„ ;a>v.lyn«e tlio.v 

I»ii n,,d :.p ..-ifi, I r 1,™ 

accoiiunmlate the couipau.y llero 

scuiblo to <lani?e aiul cognlo m tlu; best , ,-|| .i.n t'p,t(' l>.i(lr.« ;n.. ' if it itiiv 

maiiuor thoic oin-unistanoos arul tho plaao ^ \ 

will a(fo(<!. Kach .youus follow treats liis f , 


girl with a ribbon or favoui*; ibo Loril 
and Lady honour the hall with their ^ 
presence, attended hy the stewai<!, swor<l- 
ooarer, purse-bearer, aiul ni arc.- bearer, : 
with tlieir sevoral badges or ensigns of ! 
offi(U‘. 'riiey have likewise a page or train- : 
bearer, and a j(‘.slor djest in party-; 
coloured jiickot, wbo.'^e ribahlry and gesti- ; 
ctdat'ion contribute not a little to the • 
cntovtaiiunent of the c«.mipany. 4’be 
Lord’s ninsic, consisting generally of a 
pipe and tabor, is envoloycd to conduct 
the dance,” l)escri])t ion of Scnlphires 
on the oiitsitle (jf St, .John’s (’Ijurcli, Ciren- 
cester, in Carter’s “ Antient Sculpture,” 
At. vol. ii. p. 10. S»?-o Knddcr’:^ “Gloii- 

cestersliire,” 1770, pp. 23, 24 (for the 
supposed origin of tliese ales). 

Flsowbeio i\e see that the Lady of Hie 
Ale was anardnl iji 1()2[ at Rroutforil a 
gratuity of tivo shillitigs. 

Whitsunday. John Squire, Vicar : 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditc'h, 1 087-1(553, i.s ; 
good enough to tell us that the day was : 
so named on four grotunis : fi*ojn the time ; 
of year, from the custom of the time, from ! 
the mercy of God to man, from the mercy j 
of man to man. 1. The time, he says, is | 
tcvipus alhi soils, when the .season was i 
attended hy greatest sunshine ; 2. the ciis- j 
tom of tile time wOvS, that this w’as ! 
Domini vd in A I his; they used idhis nsti- | 
bus pitst h(i pfisninm ; 3. 4'lie mercy of j 
G(xl to man was shown by the Holy Ghost : 
coming down on man this day : 4. the 
morev of nmn consistfHl in the gift of 
w^hite loaves to the poor. But the use of 
W'hito vestments was, no doubt, the true 
and .sole origin of the expression. 


WSni'tSuntide, !n Poor Uohiirs Al- 
manack for l(i77. in .Line, opposite* 
Whitsunday and Holidays, we read : 

A!, Al At Court 

A fiur tlioy IjoIiI, At ifollowny. An*! Kiiiitish 
When; calivs luul I'lu' lilit; kcl^t: 'I’owii, 

alo 1 1 1 VC c V vy day. A ii d all th oyo- 

Arc to ho st‘Ul, pliioos 

I. qi and down."' 

Tu Hie (kmntry-mans Counsellor,” 
(w'hicli is a pai t of “ A help to Discourse,” 
lirst printed in IGDA 1()27, is the foilmv- 
ing note: “ Likewise it is oi)S(n‘vcd, that, 
if tljo .snnno sldno ou Faster Day, it 
.shines ou Whit.sunday iilcewi.iO.” In 
some ])art..s of Fngland, tliev call it the- 
lamb-playing, wbicli tliey loolv tor a.s soon 
as the sun rise.s in .'onio clear .spring or 
water, and is nothing but Hie pretty re- 
llection it makes from the water, which 
they may find at any time, if the sun 
rist^s deal-, ami they thein.'-elvos early, ami 
unpre.iu<liced with fancy.” - A. fheninn 
Onnir, v/)]. ii. p. 318. Naogeorgns says:. 

‘• Oil Whitsnnda,v wb.yte jiigeons tame 
in strings fjoin heaiien Hie, 

And one that frauuHl is of W’ood .still 
ban get h in the .skie. 

Tliou .see.st lunv tliey with idols play, 
and teach the people to: 

None othtM'wise then little gyries with 
pvppets vse to do.” 

A .superstitious notion appears anciently 
to have prevailed in<»Fnghindythat. “ what- 
soever one did ask of God upon Whit- 
sunday morning, at tlie (just ant wheA‘the* 
sun aio.se and play’d, GikI would grant it 
him.” Arisq Evans .say.s, “I wont Vip a 
hill to see the sun arise betimes on AVhit- 
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Sunday morning,” and saw it at its rising 
“ skip, play, dance, and turn about like 
a wheel.” 

In the Chnrcliwardons’ Accounts of vSt. 
Mary’s parisli, Koading, we hud Iho fol- 
lowing; “ A.D. 1557. item, payed to the 
inorrys daxuisors and the jnynst relics, 
ineto ami drink at AVhytsontidc, iijs. 
iiijd.” Parish of 8t, Laurence, 

1502. It. payed to Will’m Stayn’ for 
makyng up of the maydons ban’ cloth, 
viijd.” “ A.i). 1504. I t. j;)‘,iyod for bn^l 
and ale spent to tlio use of tlic chnrcli 
at AVhitsontyd, ijs*. vjd. oh. It. fru- wyno 
at the same tyme, xiiijf/.” “ a.d. 1505. 
It. rec. of the maydens garleryng at Whit> 
sontyde by the tie at the chiircli dore, j 
the Kyng play at Whitsun ti<lo, xxxvj,*?. | 
viijd.” Comp. K iufj-fJnnir. 


1 1 ' 0 


1629. 


1634. 


silver 


Paid for the games . . 

Received of Robhrt 
Bicklyo, for the us<i of 

our games 

Of the said R. R. for 
a silver bar which was 
lost at Elyng . 

Paid for tlio 
games ...... 

1643. Paid to Thomas Powell, 
for pigeon Indos . . 

4’he following occur in the Churchwardens’ 
Rooks at Chisw ick : 

1622. Clearixl at Whitsun title 5 0 0 
Paid for making a newe 
of pigeing Indt'.s ... 0 2 G 

//ud. voL ii. p. 221. 
Fhev have a custom at W'hit.snntide at 


0 2 0 


0 3 6 
0 11 8 
0 2 0 


articles were agi-ecd upon with j iViSS., (pioted by Sontliey. on Mom.lay and 
to the nuinageimnit of tlie parish j 'J'ncsday, caflod the (rrc(m Rower Least, 
by the cluipol-wanlons. I’lie ]uo- ! by which they holtl their charier. The 


“ At a vestry held at Rrentford in 1621 , j Tiiehfiold, it. appears from Mr. Lienne’s 
several articles were 
rega rd 
stock by 

amble stated that the inhahifanls had j slieritf and. baililf assist at the ceremony 
for many years heon accnslomed to have \ of dressing np babio.s with garlamls and 
meetings at WhitsonI i<le, iu their church- | gn.u^ns. and carry thenn in proces.sion 
house and other places there, in frioiidly • through ail the slroets; am! then they 
inannor to oat and drink together, ami ! a-ssombh? tliomselvos at tiic market-place 


lilmrally to srxmd their monies, to the 
end iieig-hhourlv society might he main- 


and go in a pi'ocossion thiough the gi’oat 
I street to a hill hevond tlio town, where 


for tlie repairs of the church, maintaining 
of orphans, placing poor children in ser- 
vice, and <lef raying otlun* charges.” Tn 
tbo Accompis .for The Whitsontirlo Ale, 
1024, the gaiii.-i arc thus <lj.scriminated : 


Imprimis, cleared by the 
pigeon holes . . . 

by lincking 

— by rilfeling . . 

- by victual ling , 


€ .5. d. 


4 19 

7 3 
2 9 

8 0 


tained; and. also a common sU.ick rai.scnl j is a large grooii b()wer made, in wliicb 

they .*liavo llieir tVasi . Many smaller 
bowers are made nnnul for company, and 
foi* booths lo sell swt'<‘tmeats, etc. 

At Knsham in O\for<lshire, in the Whit- 
I snii season, the I owiispcjople were allowed 
i lo cut down ami carry aw.ay as much 
i timber as I liey could lay in the abbey-yard, 

1 the clinrcliw aniens making the tiisi chop 
; on the trees. As much as they could carry 
I out. in spite of tlu^ oppositif.))! of tlie ser- 
i vants, tlioy wore to keep for the reparation 
I of the church. By this service they kept 
j the right of commonage. Hazlilt’s edit, 

I of Rhniut’s Trnnri's, 1S7-L p. llt>. 

I ^Whitsun-Tuesdasf. Ry his will in 
; 1729 Thomas Lairchild, of Shoivditch, 

: gardener, left 1*25 foi* a sornion on this 
; day in tluj afternoon on ‘‘the wonderful 
I Works of God in t he Creation ” or on “the 

• Certainty of the ResniyectioTi of tlie Dead, 

; proved by tho certain Chajiges of the 

Mineral and Yegotablo Parts of tho Croa- 
; lion.” Ellis, Sf . Lconfud Shorrd.iich, 

• 1798, ]). 277. Tho benefaction was snb- 
soquontly (1733) increased to £171 by his 
nephew ami others. Ihid pp. 286-7. 

Whitt le*gfate. A curious custom 
! formerly prevalent in Cumherlaud in the 
j case of poor schoolmasters. kSeo Malliwell 
i in V. 

I “ Crossthwaite church, in tho Vale of 
i Keswdek, in Cninborland, have five chapels 
0 I belonging to it. The minister’s stipend 
i is £5 per annum, ami gooso-gras.s, or the 
j right of commoning bis geese; a whittle- 


22 2 9 

The hocking occuis almost evo7\y year till 
1640, when it a])poars to liave been dropt. 
It wa.s colleciod at Whitsnnlido: 

1618. Gained with hocking at Whitsun- 
tide £16 12.S. 3d. 

The other games were (;ontinned two year.s 
lattM*. Lysons’ “ Environs,” vol. ii. p. 55. 
In p. 54, are the following extracts froju 
the Chapel Waixlon’s Account Books ; 


1620. 


1621. 


Paid for 6 boules . . 

for G tynn tokens 

— for a pair of i)igeon 
lioles ...... 

Paid to her that was 
Lady at Whit son tide, by 

consent 

GockI wife Ansell, ^or 
the i^igeoii holes . . . 


£ 

0 

0 


0 16 


0 5 

0 16 
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gait^ or the valuable privilege of using 
his knife for^, a week at a time at any 
table in tlie parish; and lastly a 
hardened sark, or a shirt of coarse linen/' 

- Par A'. Ill Northumberland a species of 

coarse linen is callcHl Harn. 7i/nnd. 

Whoopirijgr-cougfh. * The “ Wor- 
cester Journal," in one of its issues for 
1845, had this nstoun<,ling itoin : “ A party 
from this city, being on a visit to a friend 
who ih*ve<l at a village about four miles 
distant, had occasion to go into the cottage 
of a poor woman, who had a cliild afHicted 
with the whooping-cough. In reply to some 
incpiiries as to her treatment of the child, 
the mol her pointed to its neck, on which 
was a slfiiig fastened, having nine knots 
tied in it. The poor woman states] that it 
was the slay-huM* of llio child's giKlmothor 
Avhicli, if applie<l exactly in that manner 
round about (ho neck, would be sure to 
charm away tlie most trouhlesome ctiugh ! 
Thus it may be seen that, with all the 
educational efforts of llio present day, the 
monster superstition still lurks liere and 
tlieie ill his (^aves and secret places." 

And in a Alonmoutlishire paper of the 
same ])erio<l there was a second n^cipe of 
an o(iually philosopliical ami enlightened 
character. A fe^v days since an 
unusual circumstance was ohserv^Ml at 
Pillgwenlly, ivhicli caused no small degree 
of astonisliment to (Uio or two enlightene<l 
boliolders. A patient ass stood near a 
house, and a family of ii(»t much more 
rational animals ^yero grouped round it. 
A father was passing his little son under 
tlio donkey, ami lifting liini over its hack 
a certain number of times, with as much 
solemnity and i)recisioii as if engaged in 
the fjerforamnee of a .sacro<l duty. 'I’his 
done, the father look a piece of hiea<l, 
cut from' an untasted loaf, w hicli lie oiferfKl 
the animal to bite at. Nothing loath, the 
Jerusalem pony !ai<l hold of the bread with 
his teeth, and instantly the father severed 
the ontei’ pra-tion of the slice from that in 
the donkey’s mouth. He next clipped off 
some hairs from tlie neck of the animal, 
which he cut ni', into minute particles, 
and then mixed them with the bread wliich 
he had ernmhied. This very tasty food 
was then otFutnl to the boy wlio had been 
passed round the donkey so mysteriously, 
aiul the little fellow having eaten thereof, 
the donkey was rcmovtM.1 by liis owners, 
Tlie fatlier. liis .son, ami oilier members 
of his family w’oro moving off, when a 
bystander inquirtxl what all theso ‘ goings 
on ’ had been adopted for? The father 
stared at the ignorance of the inquirer, 
and then in a half contemptuous, half 
condescending tone, informed him that 
* it was to cure his poor son's hooping- 
cough, to be sun? I’ Extraordinary as this 
may appear, in days when the school- 


master is so much in request, it is never- 
theless true." 

Whoresy Punishment of— It 

was a custom in Knglaiid to cut the sinews 
of the legs and thighs of whores, that is, 
to hamstring them. “ Mcretrices et im- 
pudicas miilieres subnervare." Jacob, 
Iaiw Did. V. Suhnervare. This state- 
ment is to be received with allowance. It 
was lilt her an occasional punishment. 
CJomp. Ha/Jitt\s edit, of Jilount's Tenures, 
1874, p. 133, ami liawdry supra. In A 
(Inonidc of London, 1080-1 183, 4®, 1827, 
and in Hiley’s Memorials, 18t)8, are entries 
illustrative of this subject and of the dress 
I to be worn by women of ha<l reput€> within 
I the civic jnris<liction. I’lu? most plausible 
i solution of the inot.amorpbosis of the 
; mFrrti'ix into the comtezan is that such 
i folks were apt to bo of lax morality, and 
: to be thrown in the way of temptation. 

Several of onr omineiit lawyers, to theix* 

; cost, marriod their laiuulresses. 

j Whorpell or Warpell-way.—A 

: foot and perhaps bridle path between 
: common fields, wdiich it seems from entries 
; in manorial records to have been usual 
j from time to time to lay out. and deiine. 
i 'I’lio term occurs in Surrey, Sussex, Nor- 
‘ folk. Ac. In I ho first -named county thero 
are examples at Putney, Mortlnke, and 
AVimbltHlon. In Putney tlic actual 
Cooper's Anns Lane was lorinorly known 
as tlie AVarpoll-w’ay, an<l is so marked on 
old plans. ljalliw<?ll explains v'arps to 
mean “distinct pieces of ploughed 
laiul separated by the furrows." and 
states that the word is eurrent in 
East Sussex and Kent. See AVdrJ? 
oifd Qurrirs, April t>, 1880. A .second 
t]-aek towards tlie Ridgeway at AViirible- 
don similarly bore Iho name. The 
thoroughfare in Putney partly preserves 
the ancient nomendaturo in ir(t/po?e 
Dond. 

Whuppity Scoorie.- Tlie aucient 
custom at Tainaik of Whuppity Hcoorie, 
the? origin and ineaiiing of Avhich are lost, 
has ju.st been celebrated, ami watched by 
a crovvd of a<lnlts. 'flio town boll is rung 
nightly at six o'clock from Alarch to Sep- 
1 ember and then lies dumb for six months. 
On the first night of the ringing all the 
voung folk congregate at. the cross, and 
after parading (hreo times round the 
narish church tlic Tainark lads meet the 
New Lanark hoys in a free fight, in which 
the only legitimate weapons aie their (3aps 
tied at the end of pieces of string. Dailv 
Mail, March, 4, 1903. 

Widowhood. — It seems to liavo been 
a practice of fery liig}? antiquity^ for 
wi<lows of station not to remarry within 
a tw^elvemoujh of the decease of the'^first 
husband. In a letter to Dr. Alexander 
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Legh, his l-op resen tat ivo at the Court of 
the King of Scots, written in 1477, 
Edward IV. reminds him that he has 
come to no decision respecting the pro- 

S osed second nuptials or the Duchess of 
liirgundy and the Duke of Albany on 
this account — “ forsomoch as aftro tlie old 
usaiges of this our Royaumo mmn estat 
ne person honourable commetli of manage 
within the yore of their dnole/* EIlis\s 
Orifjinal Tetters, 1st Series, i, 17. Where 
the tenants of the crown in capitr. loft 
widows, the latter liad to assign llieir 
dowers to the sovereign, and to beedrne 
his or her wards, and might not marry 
again without the roval consent. Ihid. 
2nd S. i, 80. 

WIfet- Tho superstition that a wife is 
a marketable commodity, ivas entertained, 
to his misfortune, by one Parson Clieken, 
or Chicken, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
for in his “ Diary,’* Henry Maohyn notes 
under the year 1.553; “The :xxiiij of 
November, dj'd ryd in a (;art Cheken, par- 
son of vSant Necohis Coklahbay, round 
abowt Tjondon, for he sold ys wytf to a 
b'lwcher.” 

'fliis superstition still prevails among 
the lowest of qiir vulgar, tliat a man may 
lawfully sell Ids wife to another, providiJil 
he deliver her over with a halter about 
her neck. It is painful to observe, that 
instances of this frequently occur in our 
newspapers ; but is becoming of more and 
more rare occurroiice, and may be securely 
regardcnl as one of tliose vestiges of bar- 
barous ignorance which are fast dying out 
from among us. Yet in the Daily Tele- 
oraph newspaper for January 18, 18(58, 
there is the following extract: “The 
Blacklmrn Hfandnrd reports that on 
8atur<lay afternoon last a mechanic, 
namcKl I'homas Harland, sold his wife to 
another man, name<l Loinax, for the sum 
of and all parties being agreeable to 
the bargain, Mrs. Uarlan<l has been trans- 
ferrcHl to her new busliaml. The following 
agreement has been <lr{iwn up and signe<l 
by the parties : ‘Blackburn, Jan, 11, 1868: 
This is to certify to all whom it may 
concern, that I, Thomas Harland, of 
Blackburn, do relinquisli all iny conjugal 
rights to my wife, Sarah Ellon Harland, 
in •favour of Henry TiOmax, for the sum 
of IL sterling. As witness our hands, &c., 
Thomas Harland ; witness, Pliilip Thomas 
apd George Swarbrick.” Harland has 
since annoimc<?d that he will not be an- 
swerable for any debts his late wife mav 
contract.” 

Wig-an ^nd Uancashirc 

— At A\'igan t]|ere was formerly 
for 4he purpose^ of general athletic ex- 
ercises and amnsements a properly pre- 
parei course of three miles, oji part of the 
site of which lay tlie Wigan Cricket 


ys 

Ground 20 years ago. The names of* the 
competitors ha<l to be given Vi to the town 
bailiff, and 5s. deposited as entrance fee 
for the chief race tor a plate of ;€10 raluo. 
'rho sports la.ste<l for several days. They 
were publicly advertised during every 
market day for over a month beforo- 
with the hope of inviting <li.stant com- 
petitors. Tliese races for footmen after- 
wards gave place to horse races on the 
same ground; but there are no raeps at 
Wigan now. Glohe, Jan. 15, 1904. Bace- 
courses and otlier large open aioas in the 
vicinity of towns, while land was less 
valuable, were not unfroqueiit or unusual. 

Wild Mare. — An old name for the 
game of sec-saw. 

Wilfrid, St.- See Bipon, 

Will o’ the Wisp or Kit with 
the Canstick (Candlestick). - 
AVisp, in the name of this phenomenon, 
implies a little twist of straw, a kind of 
st raw torch . T1 1 u s J n n i n s i n ver bo : 
“ Krisii.s ‘ wispien,’ etiamnum est arden- 
tes s tram in is fasciculus in altum iollere.” 
These names have undoubtedly been de- 
rived from its appearance, as if AA'ill, 
Jack, or Kit, or some country fellows, 
wore going about with lighted straw 
torches in their bauds, lii the AVest of 
Eiiglarid, the will-o’-wisp is known under 
this iwme, ami also iimlor that of Joan-in- 
the-AVad. In the vulgar <lijiloct (»f New- 
castle-upon-Tyiie, it has boon corrupUsl 
into weeze. 

In AVarwicksbire, mab-lod (proiiounceil 
mob-le<l) signifies IckI astray by a will-o’- 
(he-w^isp. This was the Mab of fairy-lore. 
It had the title also of Gyl hurnt-Taylo 
or Gillion a burnt Taile.” So in Gayton’s 
“ Eestivous Notes upon Don Quixot,” 
1654, p. 268, we find “ An Ignis 
fntunSy an exhalation and Gillion a burnt 
traile, or will with the wispe.” Also in 
p. 1)7, “ AV'ill with the wispe, or Gyl burnt 
tayle.” 

It is called also a Sylham lamp. I'hns 
we find in Gough: “In the low grounds 
at Sylham, just by AA’^ingfield in Snft'olk, 
are the Ignos fatiii, commonly called 
Sylham lamps, the terror arid destruction 
of travellers and even of the inhabitants, 
who are frequently misled by them.” 
Bcginahl Scot, before he mentions “ Kit 
with the Kanstick,” has tlie words 
“ Sylens,” which, I have no doubt, is a 
corruption of the above Sylham. 

This appearance, callcxl in Latin ignis 
fatuns, has long composed an article in 
the catalogue of popular superstitions. 
Clowns, however, are not the only persons 
who have been misled by it, for as the 
•suhsoquent account of it will evince, it 
has liitherto eluded the most <Iiiigent pur- 
.suit of our writers of natural history. 

'Diomas AA’bite defines it to be a certain- 



vis(W)us substance, reflecting light in the an<l sometimes to seem fixed ou the sur- 
dark, ovaporatocl out of a fat <?arth, and face of tlie water. This pheuoinenou 
flying in tlie air. It conimonly haimts is siipposeil to be chiefly seen in summor 
ciiurch-yards, privies and lens, because nights, liequenting meadows, niayslie^ 
it is begotten out of fatness : it hies about and other juoist places, Oiten louna 

rivers, hedges, Ac. because in those places also flyuig along rivers and luniges as it 
there is a certain flux of air. It follows it met theie with a stream of air to <lirect 
one that folloivs it, because the air does so. it. . 

P(U'i.p(iM}cal liiKtiinlions, itioO, p. 148. Sir Isaac Newton calls it: a vnpour shiii- 
“ The Scotish Encyclopjedia ” delines it : ing without heat, and says that there is 
to be “ a kind of light, supposed to be of ! the same <lifl‘oronce between this vapour 
an electric nature, appearing frequently ; an<l flame, as between rotten wood shining 
in mines, imrrshy places, and near stag- I without heat, ami huniing coals of tire, 
nating waters.’’" The account adds: 'Mt ! Some have supposed, among whom wore 
was formerly thought, and is still by the : Willoughby and E ay, that the ignis fatiius 
superstitions believed, to have something ! is nothing more than some nocturnal flying 
ominous in its nature, and to presage • insect. Bradley thought it to be a group 
death ami other misfortunes, 'riiere have \ of such. Derliam, on the otlier band, 
boon instances of people being <lecoyed by • thought Ibis pheuoinonon was composed 
these lights into mar-sliy places, where they I of fixed vapours. In favour of Bay’s 
liavc pt'risliod : wheiico the names of Ignis ! liyprithosis, we are infonnctl that the 
fatiius. Will with a Wisp, ami Jack with ' f.gnes fatni give proof as it w-ero of sense 
a lainthorn, as if this appearance was an j by avouling objects: tliat they often go 
evil spirit, which took delight in <loing I in a <lirectinn contrary to the wand, that 
mischief of that kind.” ! they often seem extinct, and tboii shine 

Willsford savs: “ The lowest meteor in ngaiii : that their passing along a few 
the air is the burning camlle, or as some feet above the grouml or surface of the 
call it. Ignis fatuus. ’Ibis is a hut and water agrees willi the motion of some 
moist vapour, which striving to ascend, is insect in <|UOst of prey: as does also their 
repulsed by tlio cold, ami tired by Anti- settling on a smidtm, as well as their 
porisiasis, moves close by the earth, rising again immediately. Some iTKlee<l 
carried along with the vapours which feed have aflirnied that Ignes fatni are never 
it, keeping in low and moist places, 'flio «con but in salt marslios, or otlior boggy 
light is of an exceeding pale colour, very places. On tlio other barul, it is prov<)<l 
unwholesome to iiieot withal, by j-eason of that tliey have been seen Hying over 
tlie evil vapours it attracts unto it, which fields, Jieaths, and other dry places, 
nourislies the pallide flame, auid -will often AVhat follow’S from .1 Tit Ip io ])if<coursey 
asceml (as those exhalations do,) and as 1()38, is a curious sample of the old ideas 
suddenly fall again, from whence tlie vulgarly prevalent umier the present 
iianie is derived.” He a<l<ls : These head: Q. What fire is that which some- 

pallid fires appear but at some times of times followes ami sometimes fly<'th away? 
the year, and iliat in certain places: and — A. An Ignis fatuus. or a walking lire 
in those parts where they are most usual, (one whereof keepes his station this time 
they are not commonly seen, but as fore- ! near AVimhor) t he pace of whicli is caused 
runners of sultry beat in sommor, and wet | jiriiicipally by the motion of tlie a.yi*e on- 
in the winter: they are usually obsers^ed j forcing it.” Slionld this be consiiiered as 
to appear in oiien weather.” AVihi/c’.s j not very satisfactory, w hat will be tliought 
/SVcrr/.s, ]() 08 , pp. 51), 120. of tlie snbseriuont explanation from the 

Gregory writes much to the same fV/fc/nc/ o/ A o/ 1 // /', lti87 ? : “Q. AA^hat is the 
effect; “ Mujusmodi flammulas IMiilo- cause of the Ignis fatuus, tliat either goes 
soplii ad Aletoora traducunt, caiisantes before or follows a man in the night? — 
Exhalationein ad infiniam Aeris re- A, It is causod of a. great and well com- 
gionem olevatam, ibique jier .\nti- pacted exhalation, and being kindled, it 
peristasin accoiisam (Garatum leges) stands in the aire, and by the m'lin’s 
qii;e <lnm ascomlere nititur, frigoro motion the ayre is move<l, and the fire 
media* Region is depellitur, et apparet by the ayre, a ml so goes before or follows 
(piasi saltans Inca deciiviora qiuerens, unde man: ami these kinds of fires or meteors 
ot a<l .\fjuas sinjuontoTn <lucit, sa>pe etiam i**'© bred near execution places, or clnirch 
in magnis Temjiestat ibus aut velis atfigitur yards, or great kitchens, where viscous 
aut pra'cedit vel .se(|uitiir. Meteorol, fol. and slimy matters and vapours abound 
fit). Stellulas istas sic a pbilosophis in great qnantityt” 
fabrofactas, no non sibj aliisve cjiiid altum | AVidely different are the sentiments of 
sapere videantur, vocavenint Ignes ' Pennant on thf, subjeef : sxieaking v>f the 
fatuos,” Ihld. i winter giill, ho says’ that “it frequents, 

The ignis fatuus is said to have beem j during w inter, the moist nieatlow-s the 
obsorvod to stand still as well as to move, 1 inland parts of England, remote from the 
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vsea. The gelatinous siibslaiico known by i At Astley, seven tniles from Wor<.;ej;ter, 
the name of star-shot, or star jelly, owes i three geiitleinen once saw one of these 
its origin to this bird, or some of the kind, ! appearanees in a ganloii aboiit nine o’clock 
being nothing but the half <ligcst:ed ro- i in a dark night. At first they imagined 
mains of earthworms, on which t hese birds i it to be some country fellow wit li a lan- 
feed and often discharge frojn their | thorn, till appi'oacliing within about; six 
stoinachs.” 'Aoolocpj, ii, 538. lie i*efer.s i yards, it .sinUlonly disappeared. It be- 
to Mortoivs “ Natural History of Nor- | came visible again in a tlry held, tliirty or 
thanipton.” \ forty yards off. It disappeared as suddenly 

The mystery and diflicnlty attendant ■ a second time, anti was seen again a hnn- 
on the solution of this ajipoaiance under ! tired yards off. Whether it passed over 
a variety of comliiions are simply tine to j the hedge, or went thrnugli it, could not 
the former ignorance prevailing even i ho observed, for it disappeared as it passe<l 
among tjie majority of leai iiod persoiif; of | from hold to hekl. At aiio( her time, when 
ohemical laws and principles, '.rhc phos- ; one apjiroache^l within ten or tAvelve 

phoresconce observed on the fur of animals i yards, it seemed to pack oil as if in a 

is no longer ascribed to supernatural . fright . Hiitcliinson, speaking, in the 

ean.ses. j parish of Whitheek, of a lake on tlio 

The Cambridge men find it possible, I estate of H. (Jihsoii, Ksq., at Ihirfield, 
when they are on tlje laver, to ignite the ! obsoj’ves : “ Koi*e, and in the a<ljoining 
phosphoric weed, which floats on the siir- ; morasses, is much of that inilainmahlo air 
face of the Avater; ami throughout the | 'vhich forms the Imid va])onr vulgarly 
feu-country the will o’ the wisp is a faini- | calloil Will with the wisp, friMpieiitly seen 
liar plienomenoi), hegiiining porhai)s to be j summer evenings.’^ ( uinhcrhind, 

bettor understood. I 1552. 


One of the popular attributes of the 
ignis fatuus, as lias bcH.m already noticed, 
is the love of mischief in loading men 
astray in <lark iiiglits, which in Drayton’s 
“ Nymphydia is given to the Fairy 
Puck : 

“Of purpose to deceit^e us: 

And leading us makes us to stray 
Long winter nights out of the way, 
And when Ave st ick iu niiio or clay, 

Ho doth Avith laughter leave us.’’ 

lleutzuer, avIio avms in Fngland in 1598, 
tolls ns, tliat rot liming from Canterbury 
to Dover, “there Avere a great many 
Jack-Av’-a-lyanthorns, so that avo Aveix* 
quite sem^l Avilh horror and amazement.’’ 
Kdit. 1757, p. 101. FlsoAvhere it is re- 
marked : “ No, it may he conjectuiTd 
that some Ignis fatuus, or a fire drake, 
some William Avitli a Avispe, or some 
gloAvorme illuininatiou did inlighten ami 
guide them.” A l*<:ri<on<i(l Treaty vnth 
his ]\faje.sfy, 1048, p. 81. 

We gather from foreman’s Description 
of a a real Vririrly of Animals, Ah*. voL ii. 
that a respectahlo person in TTertfordshire, 
presuming upon the know]e<lge of the 
grounds about his liouse, Avas tempted one 
dark night to follow on© of tliese lights, 
which he suaa’ Hying over a piece of falloAV 
ground. It le<l liiin over a ploughed field, 
flying and twisting about from place to 
place --sometimes it Avould smldenly <lis- 
<iappear, and as suddenly appear again. 
It once mad© directly it.o a hedge: when it 
came near, it mounted over, and lie lost 
sighi after a full hour^ chase. On his 
return home he* saw’ it again, but was 
alrei!dy too much fatigued to think of 
reneAving the pursuit • 


! The expression in the “Tempest,” act 
I iv. sc. J, “Played the Jack with us” is 
j explaiiUMl by Johnson, “ ho has played 
! Jack Avith a hiiiHiern, he lias led us about 
like an Ignis fatuus, by Avhich travellers 
are <lccuyod into I he niire.” 

Milton’s “ Flier’s Lantern ” in L’ Alle- 
gro, Is the Jack and lantern, says Warton, 
which led people iu the night into marshes 
and waters. 

There arc innnmerahle literary re- 
ferences to the present superstition, some 
of no Aveight or interest, some merely 
ligiiratiA’e but I may append a selec- 
tion : I'lius ill Tjauglamr.s “ Piers Plow- 
man,” wrirtcu aliout 135(i, 

“ Tlial all© tliat herdo that horn 
; Holde hir noses after 
j An<l wisshoil it luuhle boon AA'exed 
j With a Avispe of iirses.” 

I Will-Avitli-a-wisp occurs in Fletcher’s 
I <lriima. ol “ The Captain,” Avrititm about 
i 1513. Ill The Vow -breaker,” act. 

|ii;/'>c. 1, we rea<l : “C hosts, hobgoblins, 

I Will Avitli a Avisjie, or Dicke a 'ruesday.” 

I In (llapthorne’s “ Alhertiis Wallenstein,” 

! 154.0, \v<i find : 

I “Your Aviid irregular lust Avhich like 
those fiie-d rakes 

Misguiding iiiglifed travellers, will lead 
you 

Forth from the fair path,” A’C. 

“ \ Avaml’ring tire 

Compact of unctuous vaiiour, Avhicli the 
niglu: 

Condenses, and the cold environs round 

Kimllod throngh agitation to a flame, 

Which oft, they say, some evil spirit 
attends. 

Hovering and blazing Avith delusiA^© 
light. 
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lifisleads th* amaz’d niglir-vvand rer 
from Kis way 

To bogs and miros, and oft through 
pond and pool, 

There swallow’d up and lost, from sue*' 
cour far.” 

— Mlllon^s Par. Lout, book ix. 1. 034. 
“How Will a’ Wisp misleads night- 
faring clowns, 1 ^1 * 

hills, an<l sinking bog^, and path- ; 
less dowM.s.” i 

-(Jay. 

“ Sa>pc auteni, dum Tecta, petnnt, ve.sti- | 
gia fallit . , . i 

Materia pi?igui oxoriens erraticus Jgiiis ; j 
(Quoin densant Tenebraj, circunidant | 
Frigora, donee ^ | 

S'eopo agitando rapit sputiosain in | 
fomito llanimam). ! 

lllo per aerios fallaci luinino <*ampos • 
Cur.sitat, orroresquo \agos seducit in | 
altum j 

Nocto silente Laciim, alii: sparsas per ! 
prata paliules.” ; 

■ - Wfmdwtirtrii “ llasika) yiui((lno:," j 


mountaiiLS, the other in the phiins: the^ 
are called by the common people cularsi, 
because they look upon them a^ birds, the 
belly and other parts of which are re- 
.splendeut like the pyrausUe, or fire-flies. 

tn ail account by Ignatio Somis of tlio 
preservation and deliverance of three 
women, burie<l thirty -seven tlays in the 
ruins of a stable, by a heavy fall of snow 
from the inountain.s, at the village of 
Ilorgomoletto, in Italy, 1755, it is statixi 
that on the melting of the snow, Ac., wdien 
the unhappy prisoiici\s “ seemed for the 
first time to perceive .some glimp.se of 
light, the appoaranc.o of it scared Anne 
and Margaret to the hast degree, as they 
took it for a forerunner of death, and 
thought it was occasioned by the dead 
hollies; for it is a coniinon opinion with 
the peasants, fluit those wandei’ing wdld- 
lires which one frequently sees in the open 
country, are a sure presage of death to 
the per.sons constantly attendeil by them, 
whicliovor way they tiii*n tlK‘in.solves, and 
they accordingly call them death-fires.” 
Comp. Elf-Fire and (kisior and VoUuj'. 


(VoemSy 1730, p. 139.). | 

“ .\h homely swains! your homew^ard i 
steps ne’er lose ; ! 

Lob not dank Will mislead you on the : 
heath, 

Dancing in inirky night, o’er fen and > 
lake i 

He glows to draw' you dowinvard to j 
youi* iloath, j 

In Ills howilcli’d, low\ marshy, willow | 
brake ! i 

What though far off, from some dark | 
doll espied, i 

His glimmering mazes clioor th’ excur- ! 

•sive sight, | 

Yet tiini, ye wand’rers, turii your steps ' 
a.sille, I 

Nor l.ru.st the guidance of that faiihle.ss | 
light.” 

Collins, Ode on the Sifprrslitlons of (he 
llifjhlandSf 1788. i 

Lady Brail.shaigh, writing to Richard- i 
son, the novelist, in relation to their meet- i 
ing in the Park, when he did not recognise j 
her, remarks : “ I . . . had an opportunity j 
of surveying you unobsorve<3, your eyes: 
being eiigagi^J amongst the multitude, j 
looking, as I knew', for a certain gill o’ I 
the wisp, wdio, 1 have a notion, escaped | 
being knoivn by you.” | 

Mr. 'J'homas Wright, in his .sorie.s of i 
piipors on tlio “ Superstition.^, Are. of the ' 
Middle Ages,” 1818, notice.s the fifollef.s or i 
foux-foll<*t.s, w'hich wore regarded witli the ; 
same awe and iny.sferious terror in France j 
as our ignis fa tuns, and .similarly looked ; 
upon as malignant spirits haunting ;■ 
marshes and bog.s. 

In Italy two kinds of those lights are , 
saiil to liavc been discovered ; one, in the i 


Willcsdcn. See Walsimjliam, 

Wind. — Pomponiiis Mela, w’ho wrote 
ill the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
montion.s a .sot of priestesses in the Island 
oi Sena, or the lie dos Saints, on the coa.st 
of (raul, w^lio were thought to have the 
qiiality of troubling the sea and raising 
tlie winds b.v their enchantments, lieitig, 
howwer, sub.serviont only to .sea-faring 
people, and only to such of fhem as come 
on purpo.se to consult them.. 

'Ihe power of confining ami bestowing 
is attributc<l to Eolus in the “ Ody.ssey.” 
Calypso, in otlier places of the same work, 
is supposed to have been al)lo to confer 
favourable winds. 

The winds liave had their properties as- 
.sig!ie<l to them in our w’ealher folk-lore : 

“ When the wiml is in the east, 

’Tis neither goml for man nor beast; 
When tlie wind is in the north, 

The skilful fisher goes not forth ; 

When tho wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fishes’ mouth,' 
When tho wind is in tlie west. 

Then it i.s at the very best.” 

In Sinclair’s “ Statistical iVccount of 
Scotland,” the mini.stor of Kirkmichael, 
in tho county of Banff, tolls us: “ On the 
first night of January, they observe, with 
anxioim attention, the di.s'po.siti()n of the 
atmosphere. As it is calm or boisterous; 
a.s the W’ind bloivs from the S. or the 
N. ; irom the E. or tlio IV., they tit'og- 
uo.sticate the i^' ture of the weather till 
tho conclusion of the yea- -. The firsf^hight 
of the new year, when the w'ind bl()Wf;.from 
the west, tlmy call diir-na coille, the night 
of the fecundation of the trees ; and from 
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this circumjftance has been derived the 
name of that night in the Gaelic language. 
Their faith in the above signs is couched 
in verses (thus translaUHl) : The witid ot 
the S. will be productive of Jieafc and 
fertility; the wind of the \V. of milk and 
fish ; the wind from the N. of cold and 
storm; the wind from the E. of fruit on 
the trees.” xii, 458. 

Martin (IT. hL of Scotland, IGO) says 
that it was an ancient custom among the 
Islanders to hang a he-goat to the boat^s 
mast, hoping thereby to procure a favour- 
able wind. 

The Laplanders, says Scheffer, have a 
cord tied with knots for the raising of 
the wind; they, as Ziegler relates it, tie 
their magical knots in this cor<l : when 
they untie the first, there blows a favour- 
able gale of wirul ; when the .second, a 
brisker; when the tliird, the sea an<t wind 
grow mighty, stormy, and tempestuous. 
This, he adds, that we have re])orte<l con- 
cerning the Laplanders, does not in fact 
belong lo them, hut to the Finlaiiders of 
Norway, because no other writers mention 
it, and because the Laplamlers live in an 
inland coimtry. Howevei', the methfKl of 
telling wimls is this: “They deliver a 
small rope with three knots upon it, with 
this caution, that when they loose the 
first they shall iiave a gocxl wind ; if the 
second, a strong<u’; if tlio third, such a 
storm will ari.so that they can neither see 
how to direct tlie sliip Inul avoid rocks, 
or so much as stand upon tlio decks, or 
handle the tackling.” 

Windsor Hill. -Sir llugli Platt men- 
tions a curious circumstance relative to 
pears in this locality. “ Trees that hcaro 
earlie,” ho says, “ or often in the yeare, as 
pear-trees vpoii Wiiulsn?-hill, whi(‘h boarc 
three tiu]es in a ye-ire ; tliese, though they 
be rornovod to as T icfi, or richer ground, 
yet they <loo seldom be.'iro so early, or .so 
often, except the soile bee of t he same hot 
nature, <fe Imue the like advantages of 
.situation, and other circumstances, with 
those of Winilsore. And the rf ore com- 
monly, the secoml fruite of that peare-tree 
box}ing remooued, dotli .seldomo ripen in 
other places.” This information Platt had 
from^iis cojrespomlent Mr. Andrew Hill. 
The pear inteiuled is probably the Windsor 
pear. Flora’s raradisr, 1()()8, p. 140. 

Wine in the Church at Mar- 
rlagfe. -This custom is enjoined in the 
Hereford Mis.sal. “ Post Missam, Panis, 
et^Vinum, vel alind bonum potabile in 
Vasculo proferatnr, et j^jistent in nomine 
Domini, Sacerltote primo sic dicente : 

‘ Dominus vobiscum.^ ” % 

By \jtie Sarum Missal it is directed 
that thf sops immersed in this wine* as 
well as the litpior itself, ami th# cup that 
contained it, should be blessed by the 


priest: — “ Bemxlicatur Panis et ViriTim 
vel aliiul quid potabile in Vasculo, et 
gustent in nomine Domini Sacerdot/O 
dicente, Dominus vobisoum.’ The form of 
Benediction ran thus : “ Benedic Domino 
panem istiim et hunc pot urn et hoc vas- 
culum, siciit benodixisti quimiuo panes in 
Deserto et sex hy<lrias in Chauaaii 
Galilea*, ub .sint sani et sobrii atqiie im- 
niacnlati omnes gustantes ex iis,” <fcc. 

'I'ho beverage used on this occasion Was 
to be <lrunk by tlie bride ami bridegroom 
and the rest of Uio company. This was 
as important a ceremony as the Confar- 
/ru//o elsewhere rofen<Hl to and explained. 
“Ceric ot in Griccorum ritibus, Coin- 
potatio esl. in Ecclesia nuptialis, qua> 
Uonfarreationis vicem videtur pnestaro.” 

Seldeni U:ror Jlchruiai, Opera, tom, iii, 

p. 6()8. 

In the articles or<iaiue<l by Henry Vlf. 
for tlie regulation of his Iiouseliokl, 
“ Article for tlio Marriage of a Princess,” 
we rea<i : Then pottos of ypocrice to bee 
rea<ly, and to be put into the cupps with 
soppe, and to ho borne to tlie estates: and 
to take a soppe ami a drinke,” A'C. In 
DekkeFs “Satiro-Mastix,” we roa<l ; 
“ And when we are at church bring out 
the wine and cakes.” Farmer has ad- 
duccnl a line in an old canzonet on a wed- 
ding, set to music by Morley, IGOG : “ .Sops 
in wine, spice cakes are a-dealing.” 

The allusions to this custom in otir old 
plays are very numerous; as in Shake.s- 
pear’s “Taming of the Shrew,” whore 
Gromio calls for wine, gives a health, ami 
having quaffed off the muscadel, throws 
the .sops in the sexton’s face. In the 
beginning of ArmiiTs “ History of the 
Two Maids of Moroclacke,” TtlOy, tlie 
.sorving-inan, who is perfuming tlie door, 
says : “ The Muscadine stays foi- the bridle 
at church.” Again, in Fletclier’s “Scorn- 
ful Lady,” act j. sc. I, tliere is an allusion 
to the hippocras ami cakes. In -lonson’s 
“ Magnetic Fatly,” tlie wine drunk on this 
occasion is called “ a knitting cup.” In 
the “ Compleat Vintner,” t\rc. a poem, 
1720, p. 17, the writer says;- 

“ What prie.st can join two lovers hands. 

But wine must seal the marriage-bands r 

* -x- •» # 

As if celestial wine was thought 

Ks.sontial to the sacro<l knot, 

And that ©acli bridegroom and his bride 

Believkl they were not firmly ty’d, 

Till Bacclius. with his hhxxling tun, 

Had finish’d what the priest begun.” 

The present usage is followcxl by tlie 
jiKKier n R i issi a us . 

Winifred’s Well, St. - In the 

“Travels of Toni Thumb” by Robert 
I)o<lsley, we read: “A man would be 
inexcusable that should come into North 


1> D 
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Wales and would not visit Holywell or St. 
AVinifride*s ^Vell, and hear atteiitivoly all 
the stories that are told about it. It is 
indeed a natural wonder, though we be- 
lie vo nothing of the virgin and her rape ; 
for 1 never felt a cohler spring, nor saw 
any one that affords such a quantity of 
water. It forms alone a considerable 
brook whicii is inimi'KJ lately able to drive 
a mill.’^ 

Pennant, in his account of this well, 
says: After tlio death of that saint, the 

waters were almost as sanative as 
those of the Pool of llethesda ; all 
iidirniities incident to the human b<yly 
met with relief: tlie votive crutches, the 
barrows, and othei’ proofs of cures, to this 
Tiioment remain as evidences pendent over 
the well. 'Die resort of pilgrims of late 
years to these foiitanalia has considerably 
decreas(Hl. I?i the Summer, still a few are 
to be seen in the watei- in deep devotion 
up to their chins for hours, sending up 
their prayers, or performing a number of 
evolutions round the polygonal well, or 
threailing the arch between well and well 
a prescribed number of times. Else- 
where ho adds: “The bathing well at 
W’liiteford is an oblong, 38 feet by lb, 
wdtli steps for the descent of the fair sex, 
or of invalids. Near the steps, two feet 
beiu^atli the water, is a large stone, called 
the wisliing-stone. It receives many a kiss 
fiom the faithful, who are supposed never 
to fail in experiencing tlie completion of 
their desires, providcnl the wish is de- 
liver^Kl wdth full devotion and confidence. 
On tiio outside of the great well, close to 
the road, is a small spring, once fame<l 
for the cure of weak eye.s. The patient 
made an offering to the nymph of the 
snriiig of a ciwlanl pin, and sent up at 
the same time a certain ejaculation, by 
way of charm : but the cluii m is forgotten, 
and the eliicacy ol the waters lost. The 
well is cojnmon.’’ 

,|jil]y relates that in 1035 Sir George 
Peckliam, K»it, die<l in St. Wii)ifrt^\s 
Well, “having C()ntinue<l so bmg miunhling 
his pater masters and l^nnvfa Winifrctla 
ora pro rue. that the cold struck itito his 
bcK-ly, and after his coming forth of that 
well lie never >spoke more.” //isf. of Ivin 
Life and Timm. 32. 

An account of a miracle pretended to 
have been wrought at this well will be 
found in a pamphlet on title<l, “ Authentic 
Documents relating to the miraculous 
Cure of Wiuefrid VVhite, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, at Winefrid’s Well, alias Holywell, 
in Flintshire, on the 28th of June, 1805; 
with observations thereon, by tlie R. R. 

1806. 

Winlaton Hoppinsr.- The New- 
castle Daily Chronicle, of May 21, 1889, 
eontaincxl the subjoined dercription of this 


festival : “ There w^as stir, excitement, and 
hilarity at Winlaton yesterday. The 
o('.casion was the annual hopping, and 
the old-fashioned Front Street, with its 
cottage buildings, small shops, and some- 
what twisted thoroughfare, was for the 
nonce the locality in wdiich some thousands 
of holiday-keepers passtxl their time. 
Winlaton hopping is one of the oldest 
social gatherings that northern records can 
show. It is probably the oldest fixture of 
the kind in tlie district. There are some, 
however, wlio can remember wlien the an- 
nual gathering was a <lifferent affair to 
what it is now. It lias aUvays been on 
the Monday and Tuesday following the 
14th of May. and it has alway.s been pre- 
ce<le<l by what is known as “ Hopping 
Sunday.” FAory house was first of all 
almost turned insi<le out, previous to being 
put into apple-pie order for the reception 
of visitors. When the Sunday came, with 
the regularity of clock w'ork lliere came 
with it all the absent Winlatonians from 
a distance, with liearty greetings to their 
friends ami lelatives, to oat ()f the veal 
and ham and new cabbage which formed 
the universal disli of the village on that 
particular day, and to join in the revels 
of the two or three days and nights 
succeeiling. This custom is still to some 
extent followCMl in tlie village; but it is 
slowly but surely dying out. Winlaton 
at tliat periiwl might almost have been 
do.scribtxl as the alanle of Vulcan. There 
w-ere smithies to be fouiul at every quarter 
of it, and tbe spot c)n which the biggest 
show-grourul was situate yesterday wan 
only thirty or forty years ago a pond, 
on the margin of vyliich there was situate 
a band of blaeksmitli.s’ shops, from which 
the loud clang of the hammer was heard, 
and out of wliich dust-begrinuxi, stalwart 
form.s issued as regularly as ineal-time 

came. At tlie high end of the village 

wlierc the Drill 11 all now stands and in 
some of the back streets, smithies in 
tolerably large numbers were once to be 
found. 

'^ITi© old-fa.shioiie<l hopping docs not em- 
brace many attractions. Tlicre were a 
good many small stalls, with their loads of 
sweet stuffs and spice, hut the only sbow- 
iiiun who used to put up an appeal arice 
was old Tommy Elliott, an itinerant ex- 
hibitor, with his peep-show containing 
view.s of Earl Grey’s Monument, Grey 
Street, and other places in Newcastle. 
The views w'cre excellent, the places re- 
presented had not long been built by 
Grainger, ami Tommy did a roaring trade. 
Me wms iiopnlar in the village; he either 
took coppers iW- brass buttons for a peep 
at his W’onderful collection, and “ females 
and boys under 12 years of age,*’ as is 
tlie custoPi with some exhibitions now, 
were not debarred from sharing in the 
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entertainment. Then the poets honoured 
the hopping with their verse. There were 
two songs upon it which have survived 
from among the rest, regarding one of 
which — written a gocxl many yoai’s ago by 
John Leonard, of Gatesbea<l, Mr. Allan, 
in his Tyneside Collection, says it is 
worthy of a place beside “ Swalwell Hop- 
ping,*’ as being descriptive of the customs 
of our country visitors. The rhymester 
dilates in this song on the mirth in the 
village, the recreation at 'ronch’s hotel, 
an<l a score of scenes tliaf were enactecl 
over an<l over 
Tench’s 

the site now held by tlie Highlander Inn. 


is mentioned under the pros^^nt title in 
‘‘ The Collier’s Wedding ” r * 

“Four rustic, fellows wait the while 
To kiss tJio bride at tlie church-stile : 
Then vig’rous mount their felter’d 
stetids--. 

- To scot j; them going, head and tail, 
To Aviti what country call ' the kail.’ ” 
See Biding. 

Winwaloe’s Dayi St.- - (March 3). 
The name of the saint is variously spelled, 
Winwalli, Winwolario, Viiiwoloy, Walo- 
1 over again in the main street. ! vay, etc., ami it appears that he was Abbot 
hotel would at that time occupy i of Tauracniie in Ihittany. A section of a. 
now held by tlie Highlander Inn. I imKlorri work is devotetl to the district of 
During the last year or two the Hopping ^ St. Winwaloe, in C’oriuvall, of which he\vas 
has swello<l to proportions that have arawn the patron saint, and which tierived its 
to the village tliousands from the neigh- ! name fnnn him. Chnrrhes and AiUi^ 
houring yilacos. 'fhis year’s hopping ; qnitirs of Cury and (lunvmUoe ^ by A. H. 
actually commenced on Saturday, but I Cummings, 1875, pp. l l()-32, 132-7. 
yesterday was regauled, strictly speaking, I 


as the opening day. In the town generally 
the amusements wore of a nuKlernizod and 
commonplace type. lUit at the upper 
end of Front Street it was more on the 
old-fashionetJ style: for the stalls, with 
t heir pyramids of candy and spice, and the 
shooting galleries ami the swings were 
principally of the kind our forefathers 
used to see fifty or .sixty years ago. 

“ We talk neither about politics nor 
religion as to-day liappems,” remarked a 
Winlaton man in the street, and really it 
looked like it, for the sti-eet wa.s filled with 
a merry crowd all day. and at night the 
people in their hundreds wore nionnting 
the steep from lllay<U)n to Winlaton, and 
from several other <lirections were pouring 
into the village. 'the hopping, in ac- 
cordance with u.siial custom, will he con- 
tinued to-day, ami lliere may po.’'.sibly be 
something in the nature of a wiml-np 
to-inoiTow. The romping fun and 
rowdyism tliat marker! the liopping of a 
long since departed time are now con- 


, pp. 1 1() 

An account of tins British saint is given 
by Butler. I'liore is no doubt that the 
name was pronounced at a very early date, 
Winnaloo, and that even abbreviated inte 
Winnol. 'the stormy weather, which is 
u.sual at this season, is known in some 
di.stricts .ns Winnol-weathcr. In Forby’s 
time (he died in 1825), some remains still 
existed of the priory or cell of St. Win- 
waloe ,at Wereham, in >7orfolk, at which 
place a celebrated horsrvfair (subsequent- 
ly, for the sake of corivenieiK?e, removerl 
to Dowuiham market) irsed to he held on 
the an ni versa r y-<lay . 

Wise Men and Women. Cotta 
says: “ This kimie is not obscure, at this 
day swarming in (his kingdom, whereof no 
man can be ignorant, who lusteth to ob- 
serve the nncontrouled liberty and licence 
of open and ordinary resort in all places 
unto wise-men and wise- women, so vulgar- 
ly termed for their repiite<l knowletlgo 
concerning such diseased persoms as are 
suppostKl to be bewitched.” Tvyall^ of 


! 

mid, m. TIio same unthor 

spicuou.s by their ub.sonce, and visitors | ' ‘‘the mention of witch- 

will now find only healthful recreatifin, ; doth now occasion the remcinbrance 

_i — -1 . c ^ I i _ _ I m tlie next place of a sort 01 practitioners 


abundance of mirth, and innocent plea- 
sure. The hopping, like the croAv<ls, is well 
conducted, and if thi.s couhl be managed 
at other places, no one would have cause 
to ri^gret the revival in the old class of 
public entertainment that .seems at many 
parts of the Nortli of England to have 
set in. 

Winning: the Kail.-In Scotland 
ternied Broose, in Westmoreland called 
Riding for the Ribbon. The race from 
the cJiurch to iiie bride’5 door used to be 
formerly on horseback, ^^d wa^ called 
“Ridi'rtg the hnise#;” and he who reache<j 
the gosoi first, won the bruse. a species 
of spice-hroth, otinuwise called kail.^ — 
Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary, 1869. This 


whom our custome and country doth call 
wi.se men and wi.se women, reputw! a kind 
of goml and hone.sb harmle.ss witches or 
wizards, who by goinl words, by hallowed 
lierbes, and salves, and other superstitious 
ceremonies, promise to allay and calme 
divels, practises of other witches, and the 
forces of many diseases.” Short Disroverie 
of TJnobserved Dangers, 1()12, p. 71. 

Wishing: Wells.- See Walsingkam.. 

Witch. A term applietl to a man in 
Gesta Bomanorurn , edit. Madden, 1838, p. 
456, and in Wicliff’s New Testanient. 

Witch is from Anglo-Saxon vdcco. In 
Low Latin, the word vegina stands for 
a sorcerer. It is now exclusively applied 
to the female sex. In the ” Promptorium 
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ParvuloTiim/' “ w^tche is apparently a 
synonym foif ephialtes or tlio niglit-mare. 

Witchcraft. - Witchcraft is defined 
by Scot to be, “ in estimation of the vul- 
gar people, a suponiatural work between 
a corporal old wj)niaii ami a spiritual 
devil but, he adds, speaking of his own 
sentiments on the subject, “ it is, in truth, 
a cozening art, wherein t lie name of God 
is abused, prophaned, and hlas])homed, 
and* liis power at;t;ribiiie<l to a vi[e , 
creature.” loBI, ed. 1()65, ! 

284. Porkins, in his Discoittse 


.sequent superstition, which was apt to 
grow up respecting tlieni ami their nature, 
where there was an absence of all e<lu- 
catiori and culture, and ovorything was 
judged by the dictates of iiistiiui: and 
self-protection. F olk-Jj<n c Society ^ rnsi- 
(hnital Attdress, IStM, p. oi'). It may bo 
a<kle<l tliat neciomaucy was apparently 
imputixl in remote times to the cave- 
dwellers, Avhose resorts weie particularly 
inaccessible, and who iu some cases pur- 
.siie<l callings beyond the vulgar compve- 


i heusion. Torceni nf rnrf.nqul. a Romance, 

.6CT'*, I'lMKill.'i, III inn ay loi uii I or. Of \ ^ i. -i o n-J "■ 

1()08, delinos witclicraft to be { V‘* , i- , 

an art serving for the working of wonders : <;”Vious, if not earliest, 

bv the assistance of the devil, so fur as ! f'xamplos of a holier in witchcratt is con- 
God will permit. Delrio <leline.s it to be i '' the inicrviow in the Isle of 

an art in which, hv the power of the con- i Jhanet betwetui Kthelhmt, King ol Kent 
tract entered into with the devil, some j Augustine in the open air, which 

wonders are wrought, M hich pa.^is the com- I purposely so arranged, lest, had it 
mon umlerstanding t)f men. AVilchcraft, I >t‘tder a rmd, the strangers 

in mcKlern estimation, is a kind of sorcery j have practised .some unlawful arts 

(GSiHHjially ill women), in which it is ridicu- j on the Iving. her this anecdote there 
lously supposcMl that an old woman, by j the authority or Be<le. 
entering into a contract with the devil, I 
is eiiable<l in many instances to change ' 
the course of nature, to rai.se wimls, per- 
form actions lluil; rcHpi ire nnne than 
human strength, and to afllict tlio.se that 
offend her with the sliarpcst pains. 

Gibbon, speaking of the laws of the 
Lombards, a.d, ()48, tells u.s : ‘*The ig- 
norance of the Lombaids, in the state of 
paganism or Christianity, gives implicit 
credit to the nialico and miscliief of ivitch- 
craft : but the judges of the seventeenth 
century might have been in.stnu4c^J and 
confound(Hl by the wisdom of Rotharis, 
who derides the absurd superstition, and 
proUicts tlio wretched vicrtims of popular 
or judicial cruelty,” lie adds in a note: 

“ See Legos Roiliaris,’ No. 379, 47. 
vStriga is uscxl as Die name of witch. It 
is of tlie purest classical origin (Horat, 

‘ Epixl.' V. '20, IMtron. c. 134), and from 
the words of Pelionius ( (|Uio 81 riges come- 
derurit nervos tuosP) it may be inferred 
that the iirejudice was of Italian rather 
than barbaric eKtractiim.” There is the 
passage in Ovid; 


In the logemlary story of Hereward the 
Saxon appears tlie wi.se woman of Bran- 
don, near Ely, wlio from a scaffoki erected 
in tlie fen before tlio walls, delivered an 
anathema against iJereward and his ally 
the Abbot of Ely, ami it is relateil tliat, 
ere the witch couki pronounce her male- 
diction tlio third lime, the scaifold was 
set on tiro by the Saxons, and the woman 
hnnierl or Kilkni. HazliU’s To/c.s ai\d 
Uyauls, 1S92, pp, 188-91). 

The destruction of innuinorahle objects 
of antiquity was, it; has been surmised, 
partly due to a belii'f that they were the 
work of enchantment, and that the spell 
could only be broken by their disappear- 
ance. The bronzes and sculptures, w hich 
we at present so greatly covet, wore re- 
garded by the priest-ridden people as 
dangerous idols. Wrighf^s Wanderiiujs of 
an Antiquary, ISol, ii. o2. 

A pa.ssage iu one of the “Towneley 
Mysteries” points to a very curious, yet 
very common superstition in tliis, as ivell 
as in other countries, in former times— 
the power of evil spirits to i>roduce de- 


, formity upon a child at its birth. The 
“ Noete volant, puerosque petuiit nutri- j hour of midnight was lookcxl upon by our 


cis egentes ; 

Et vitiaut cun is corpora rapta suis. 


forefathers as the season when tliis spv'cies 
I of sorcery was generally acconiplislwxl. 


Carpere diciintur lacteiitia viscera ros- j The passage referred to above is as fol 
tris ; 
lilemim 


Et 


habent.^ 


poto sanguine guttur j 
- Fasti, lib. iv. 1 . l3o. 

It seems very reasonable to suppose with | 
Mr. Goinnio that the gcu’m of much of the j 
belief in witchcraft and fairy-lore i.s to be : 
sought in the ancient habit of isolation : 
by coriain persons oj‘ groups of persons ■ 
Ixiionging to communities and the con- 


low's : 

“ Terclns Pastor. 1 know him by the 


eeie marke : that is a goo<l tokyiiy 
Male, f telle yqii, syrs, hark : hys noys 
iva.s broken; 

Sython tokl, .Me a clerk, that lie w'as 
forspokyn. r 

Primus Pastor.. This is a false w irk. I 
W’okl f.iyii be wrokyii : 

• Gett wepyn 
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Uxor. TO was takyn with an elfe: 

J saw it myself. 

When the clok stroke twelf, 

Was he forshapyn.’^ 

In Graftori\s Chronicle,” it is laid to 
the charge (among others) of Roger 
Bolingbroke, a cunning necromancer, and 
Margery Jordane, the cunning witch of 
Rye, that they at tlic request of Kleanor, 
Duchess of Glloucester, had devise<l au 
imago of wax representing the King 
(Henry VI.) which hy their sorcery by 
little and little consumed; inten<ling 
thereby in conclusion to waste and <lestroy 
the king’s person. Sliakespear mentions 
this in iho sec'ond part of Henry VI. act 
i. sc. 4. But a more particular account 

the matter may ho found in A Clnonich: 
of London under 20 Henry VI. (1441-2), 
where the penance imposed on the duche.*^:s 
and the punislinient of her accomplices are 
xlescribtxi. ‘‘In this yeie my la<ly of 
Oloiicestre hadde confessy<l hero wiche- 
craft, as it is afore.seid .she was yoynod be 
alle the spriualte as.sent to penaunce,” and 
the duchess came from Westminstei* to 
liondon and lande<l at Temple Bridge from 
her barge, and there she took a taper of 
wax weighing two pounds in her hand, and 
werjt through t^loet Stioet barefoot and 
homlless to St. Paul’s, >\horo slie ofl’ered 
up her taper at tlie high altar. On the 
WcMlnesday ffjllowiug slie came again by 
barge to tlie Swan in ’rhaines Street, 
whence she procee<le<l barefoot tlirongh 
Bridge street and Gracochnrch street to 
Jjea<lenliall an<l 81. Mai y Croe, On Friday 
she ilisembarked at Queen hit he, and 
walked to Cheapside and St. Michael’s 
CornhilL And on each of tlie.se occasions 
she was mot at tlie landing place hy the 
Mayun-, Sheriffs, and Crafts of Loiuion. 
The du<3hess was interned at C’hester for 

lik'. 

A document, purporting to he the con- 
fes.sion of Bernard de Vigtiolles, date<l 
from Rouen, March 14, 1495“(i, charges 
Sir John Kendal, Grand Prior of the 
Oivler of St. John of Jeriisaleiu at Rliwles, 
Sir John Tong his nepliew, a knight of 
that order, and otlmrs, of a treasonable 
design to compass the death of Henry VTT. 
by necromancy, with a view to the estab- 
lishment on the throne of Perkin Warbeck. 
Plumpton Correspondence , 1839, p. 120, 
Note. 

See Serviiis on the 8th Eclogue of 
Virgil; Theocritus, Idyl. ii. p. 22; Ovid 
skys : 

jr, 

“ Devovet absentes, simulaeraque ccrea 

Et miser um tenues in jecur urget acus. ' 

• — llerM. Ep. vi. 1. 91. 

The folhnving is from ‘‘The First Part 


of the Contention betvireen the Houses of 
Lancaster and Yorke,” 1596; 

“ Elinor. What sir John Hum, what 
neives with you? 

Sir John. Tesus preseruo your Maiestie. 

Elinor. My Maiestie. Why man I am 
but grace. 

Sir John. I, but by the grace of God and 
Hums aduise, your graces state shall be 
aduaunst ere long. 

Elinor, What ha.st thou conferd ‘with 
Margery Tordaiue the ennning witch of 
Fly, with Roger Bullingbnioko and the 
re.st, and will they vndertake to do mo 
goml ? 

Sir John. I bane Madame, and they bane 
pronuse<l mo to raise a spirite from depth 
of vndor ground, that shall tell your grace 
all f|uesti<>ns you <leman<l.” 

The foregoing appeared, on the whole, 
to be too curious an illustratiou to be 
overlook(‘d. l*’urther on in the drama 
Bolingbrooke invokes the .spirit, and a 
scene occurs, rather too lengthy for trans- 
cription, whore Bolingbroke interrogates 
i it. i'he xvliole can bo iojkI in my Shakes- 
I pear’.s Libra?\y. This is fai thor illustrated 
by a pa.ssage in one of DanieVs Sonnets 
printed with Sydney’s “ A.strophel,” 159J ; 

‘‘ The slie inchanter, when to work his 
.will 

And secret wrong on some forspoken 
wight, 

Frames Waxe, in forme to represent 
aright 

The poore unwitting wretch he meanes 
to kill, 

And prierkes the image, fram’d hy 
magick.s skill, 

Whereby to vex the partie day and 
night. ” 

And by another in Con.stable’s “ Diana,” 
1594 ; ‘ 

“ Witcbixs w’lii(3h some inurthor do in- 
lend 

Doe make a picture ami doe sliooto 
at it; 

And in that part Avhoi’e they the pi<‘- 
ture hit. 

The parties .self <loth languish to his 
end.” 

Andrews tells us, speaking of Ferdinando, 
Earl of Derby, who in tlie reign of Queen 
Elizabeth <lifHl by poi.son, “The ciWinlity 
of the ago attrihutwl his death to witch- 
craft. The disease ivas odd, and operatwl 
a.s a perpetual emetic, and a waxen image, 
with hair like that of the unfortunate 
I Earl, found in his chamber, reduced every 
i suspicion to certainty.” Cont. of II enrif, 

' 4^ etl. p. 98. and Geiiil. Mafj. for 1751, fi. 

I 2()9. 'rhe Earl ditxl April IG, 1594. 

I In ‘‘ The First Part of Edward IV.” by 
I T. Heywowl, IGGO, the Duchess of York is 
• made to say to Eduard her son : 
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“ 0 I^kiward, Edward ! Fly, and leave 
this piace. 

Wherein, poor silly king, thou art en- 
chanted. 

This is her dam of Bedfords work, her 
mother. 

That hath oewitched thee, Edward, my 
poor child.’ ^ 

The scene where Richard accuses Hastings 
of conspiring with others to bewitch him 
occurs m tlie “True Tragedie of Richard 
the Thiid,” 1594. But in the *‘True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of York,” 1595, 
Richard is made to impute his deformity 
to natural causes. 

Stow prints a form of oath taken by one 
of the parties to a w'ager of battle in 
connection with tlie title to some land in 
the fsle of Tlarty, adjoining SJieppey, in 
Kent, in 1571, and it runs thus; “This 
hearc, you justices, that I haue this day 
neither eate, drunke, nor haue upon me 
either bone, stone, ne glasse, or any in- 
chan tineiit, sorcerie, or witchcraft, wliere- 
throngh the power of the word of Gcxl 
might be iiileasotl or dijninished, and the 
diuels power increased: . . .” Annahs 
1615, p. 669. 

It appears from Strype’s Annals, sub 
anno 1589, that “one Mrs, Dier had 
practisixl conjuration against the Queen, 
to work some mischief to her Majesty ; 
for which she w as brought into question ; 
and accordingly her words and doings 
were sent to Rophnin the Queen’s attorney 
and Egerton her solicitor hy AValsingham 
the secretary a.nd 8ir Thomas Heneage 
her vice chamberlain, for their judgement, 
whose opinion was that Mrs, Dier w’as not 
w'itliin the compass of the statute touching 
witchcraft, for that she did no act, and 
snake certain knvd speeches tending to 
that purpose but neither set figure nor 
made pictures.” Hub anno 1578, Strype 
says: “Whether it were the effect of 
magic, or proceedwi from some natural 
cause, but the Queen was in some part of 
this year under oxcossivo anguish by pains 
of her teeth : insomuch that she took no 
rest for divers nights, and endured very 
great torment night and day.” 

King Jajues tells us that “the devil 
teacheth how to nuiko pictures of wax or 
clay, that, by roasting thereof, the per- 
sons that they bear the name of may be 
continually melted, or dritxl away by con- 
tinual sickness.” Demonology, p. 2, c. 5. 

The faith in waxen images long sur- 
vived, for Blagrave, who wrote about 1675, 
observes that “the way which the wdtehes 
usually take for to afflict man or beast in 
this kind, is, as 1 conceive, done by image 
or m(xlel, made in the likeness of that 
man or beast they intend to woik mischief 
upon, and by the subtilty of the devil 
made at such hours and times when it shall 


work most powerfully upon them by thorn, 
pin, or ne^le, pricked into that limb or 
member of the body afflicted,” Asfrolo- 
gical Practice of Fhysic, p. 98. Coles says 
that witches “ take likewise the roots of 
mandrake, according to some, or as 1 
rather suppose the roots of briony, which 
simple folke take for the true mandrake, 
and make thereof an ugly image, by which 
they represent the person on whom they 
intend to exercise their witchcraft.” He 
tells us elsewhere: “Some plants have 
roots w'ith a number of threds. like beards, 
as mandrakes, whereof witches and im- 
posters make an ugly linage, giving it the 
form of the face at the top of the root, 
and leave those strings to make a broad 
board down to the feet.” Art of Simpling, 
20, 60. 

in ancient times even the pleasures of 
the chase were checked by the superstitions 
concerning witchcraft. Thus Reginald 
Scot says : “ 'J'hut never hunters nor their 
dogs may be bewitche^l, they cleave an 
oaken brancli, and both they and their 
dogs pass over it.” Ed. 1005, p. 152. 

On March 11, 1018-19, Margaret and 
Philip Floww, daugliters of Joaiie hlow'er, 
w'ere executed at Lincoln for the suppose<i 
crime of bewi telling Henry Lor<l Roos, 
eldest sou of Francis Maniiers, Earl of 
Rutland, and causing his death; also, foi* 
most barbarously torturing by a strange 
sickness hrancis, second son of the sai<i 
Earl, and Lady Katherine, his daughter; 
and also, for provonting, by their dia- 
bolical arts, the said Earl iiiid his countess 
from having any more chiklren. An ac- 
count was printtxl of this affair in 1019. 
Walter Yonge, M.P. for lloiiitoii, in his 
“Diary” under 1000, notices a case of 
witchcraft, which occurred in the family 
of Dr. Holland, rector of l!]xeter College, 
in Oxford. He says: “'rids year there 
was a gentlewoman and near kinswoman 
to Doctor Holland’s w ife, rector of Exon 
College in Oxford, strangely possessed and 
bewitched, so that in her fits she cast out of 
her nose and mouth pins in great abun- 
dance, and did divers other things very 
strange to be reporteil.” 

At Cambridge in 1020, w Idle the crusa<le 
against witchcraft was in full vigour, i-hey 
had a separate place of confinomeiit for 
this class of offender, called the Witches’ 
Gaol, which w as separated by a partition 
from the felons’ gaol in the Jew'’s House 
given to the town in 1224 by Henry HI. 
Atkinson and Clarke’s Cambridge, 189/, 
p. 93. 

There is a relation printed in 1643 of a 
witch, who w'asi'^iken by the Parliament’s 
forces, as siie w'as stiiiiding on small 
plank, and so sailing over the rVer at 
Newbury. , Hazlitt’s CoU, and iXotes, 
1903, p. *28. 
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Bewitched persons were said to fall fre- 
quently into violent fits and vomit needles, 
pins, stones, nails, stubbs, wool, and straw. 
This was an artifice of the medical pro- 
fession, which Jorden exposes in the 

Suffocation of the Mother,^’ &c. 1603j p. 
24, where ho says: “Another policie 
MarceUus Donatus tells us of, which a 
physition use<l towardes the Countesse of 
Mantua, wdio being in that disease which 
we call niolancholia l:f.ypo(?hon<lriaca, did 
verily believe that she was bewitched, and 
was cured by conveying of nayles, ne^les, 
feathers, and such liko things into her 
close-stoole when she took physicke, mak- 
ing her believe that they came out of her 
bodie/’ 

It is relate<l in the “ lufe of Lord Keeper 
Guildford,^' p. 131, that when his lordship 
was upon the circuit at Taunton Dean, he 
<ietected an iinposturo and conspiracy j 
against an old niaii charged with having j 
bewitched a girl of thirteen years of age, j 
who, during pj*etende<l convulsions, took • 
crooked pins into her mouth and spit them j 
aflewards into bye-standers^ hands. | 
Comp. Ilofjarth Moralized, and Medley, j 

Heath tells us, “ iSoine few of the in- j 
habitants of the Scilly Islands imagine, j 
(but mostly old women,) that women with \ 
child and the first born are exempted from j 
the power of witchcraft.'’ Hist, of Seilly | 
Islands, p, 120. 

Jn “MacbetJi,” act iii. sc. i., Shakespear 
expresses a current belief at the perio<i 
that a witch, assuming the form of an 
animal vyith a tail, was unable to compass 
the caudine appendage, in the passage : 

** First Witch. — In a seive IMl thither 
sail, 

AikI, like a rat without a 
tail, 

ril do, I’ll do. I’ll do.” 

Stoovens soonis to have thought that this 
was simply because there was no part of 
a woman correspondent to tlie tail in a rat 
or other aniinal. 

Jonson, in his “ Masque of Qucoiies,” 
1609, ininxluces the following description 
of the witches’ meeting: “Those wdtehes, 
wnth a kind of holhnv and in fern a 11 musi- 
que, came forth from thence. First one, 
th€n two, and three, and more, till theyr 
number encrea^sed to eleuen : all differently 
attired: some w*-** ratts on theyr heads: 
some on their shoulders ; others oynt- 
ment-potts at theyr girdles; all w-ith 
spindolls, timbrells, rattles, or other vene- 
Ificall instrumorits, making a confused 

noyse, w^*^ strange ge/rtures These 

eleuen witches begin n^jjyg to dan nee (w®^ 
is n'ik usual ceremony at theyr convents, 
or ii^?etings, wh^re, sometimes, also, they 
are vizarded and masqfi’d), <V:c.” 

Bacon tells us that “ the dintment that 


witches use, is rcporte<^l to be made of, the 
fat of children digged out of their graves ; 
of the juices of small age, wi^lf-bane, and 
cinque-ioil, Tningle<l with the meal of line 
wheat: but 1 suppose the sopoiiferous 
medicines are likost to do it, wliich are 
hen-bane, liemlock, mandrake, inoon- 
shatle, or rather night-shade, tobacco, 
opium, saffron, poplar-leaves,” Ac. 

Scot i)reacribes the subsequent charm 
against witchcraft. “To un bewitch the 
bewitched, you must spit in tlie x>ot whore 
you have made water. Otherwise spit 
inte the shoo of your right foot before you 
put it on: and that Vairus faith, is good 
and wholesome to do, before you go into 
any dangerous place.” Discovery, ed. 
1665, 152. 

Witchcraft Abroad. - A re- 
markable piece of romantic fiction 
appcare<l in 1609, fonridwl, it is to be 
prcsuinwl, on .some Spanisli legend, under 
the title of The Famous and renowned 
History of Morindos a Kiny of Spnine: 
Who maryed Miracola a Simnish Wifeh; 
and of their seaven danyhters. riqhtly sur- 
nepned Ididics with Utediny In arts:' their 
hirths, their lines, and their death rs. A 
History most uwnderfnll, slranoe, and 
Ijlcasant to the reader. 

It is well known that “ tlie wife 
of Mar.shal d’Ancie was appreliendcd, 
imprisonoil, an<l belieade<l for a witch, 
upon ii sm-mise that she had en- 
cliantG<l the Queen of Kraticc t() doat 
upon her husband : and they say, 
the young King’s picture was found in 
her closet, in virgin wax, with one leg 
melteil aw'ay. When ashed liy her judges 
wdiat spoils she ha<l ma<le use of to gain 
.so poweiful an asceiHlancy over the Queen, 
she replie<l, ‘that a.scemlancy only which 
strong minds ever gain over weak ones.” 

It was in 1634 tliat the famous Urban 
Grandier was, at the instigation of 
Canlinal Richelieu whom ho had satirizcnl, 
triixl ami condemned to tlie stake, for 
exercising the black art on some nuns of 
Loudun in tho Viennois, wlio were sup- 
po.se<l to be possesseil. 

An early number of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” supplies tho following story: 
“A man at a village near Mortagne in 
France had been long ill of a <listcnjpor, 
wdiich puzzlcxl the physicians : his w^ife 
believed ho was howitciied, and consulted 
tt pretemlefl conjurer, who shewed her the 
wizard {her husband’s uncle) in a glass 
of water, and told her, that to oblige him 
to witlwlraw’ the charm, they must bt^at 
him and bum the soles of Ids feet. On 
her return slio sent for Gie uncle, and with 
the assistance of her relations beat him 
unmercifully, and burnt tlie soles of his 
feet and tlie crown of his head in such 
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11 nviinner, that in two days after be died. 
I’he woman and her accomplices were 
seized. She owne^l the fact, and said if 
it was to do again, she woiiki do it. This 
happened in fioceniber last. 

The Tonrnolle condc*mne<l the woin«an to 
be hanged for tlie above fact, hut the 
account ad<ls, that “great interest was 
making to got her sentence commuted, 
the fact, proct'oding frf)m conjugal affec- 
tion,” (T('ni;i. Ma<i. January and August, 
1731. 

Sir H. Kllis wa.s the first, T believe, to 
notice that Atibrey, in his “Remains of 
(rontilisin,” lefers to the meeting of 
witches on May-day Kve, on a mountain 
called the RIocks-borg, in the Hartz range 
in (Jermany, to dance and feast there; 
adding, that the people to guard them- 
selves against their inaliguant influence, 
stic-k at their doors a piirlitailar thorn — 
the white thorn elsewliere mentioned. 

The folhjwing is from .the “ Cient]emaii\s 
Magazine” for 1775; “ Nov. 16. Nino ohl 
women wore Imrnl at Kalisk, in Poland, 
chargofl with having bewitched and ren- 
dereil unfruitful tlie lamls belonging to a 
gentleman in that Palatinate.” 

The following is from the “ (lentlemaiPs 
Magazine” for January, 1731. “Of 
Credulity in Witchcraft”; “Prom llnr- 
lingtou to Poiisilvaijia ’lis adviseil, that 
tlie owners of several cattel believing them 
to bo bewitclieii, cause<l some suspected 
men and women to be taken up, and trials 
to bo made for detecting 'em. Above 
ihioe lunidrisl people assembled near the 
Govei nour’s House, and a pair of .scales 
being ereclofl, the .su.spC(.*ted persons were 
each weiglusl against a groat Bible; but, 
all of tiiem vastly outweighing it, the 
acx'UsiNl wore tlien licKl lu^ad aiui feet 
together, and put into a river, on sup- 
position, that if they swam they must be 
guilty, 'riiis they oft’erod to umlergo, in 
ca.se the accusers should be serve<l in the 
like manner; which being done, they all 
swam very huoyaut and cleared tJie ac- 
cused. A like transaction happened at 
Fromo in 8otnersotshiro in September 
last, publislie<.l in tlie ‘Daily Jour- 
nal,* Jan. 16, relating that a child 
of one Wlioeler, being seized with 
strange fits, the -mot her was advised by 
a eii lining man to hang a bottle of the 
cliihl’s water, mixed with some of its hair, 
close stop’d, over the lire, that the witch 
would tliereupon come and break it; it 
dws not mention the .success ; but a i»oor 
old woman in the neigh hour Jioo<l was 
taken up, and the old trial by water-ordeal 
reviv’d, fl’bey dragged her, shiv’ring with 
an ague, out of her liouse, set her astride 
on the pommel of a .sad<llo, aiul carrie<l 
her about two miles to a mill-pond, stript 
off her upper clouths, tied her legs, and 


with a rope about her middlb threw her 
ill, two luindred spectator.s aiding and 
abetting the riot. They afhrni she sw*am 
like a cork, tho* force^l .several times under 
the watei* ; and no wonder, for wlien they 
strained the line, the ends thereof being 
held on each side fJ' the pond, she must 
of necessity rise ; but by haling and often 
plunging, .she drank water enough, and 
when almost .spent, they pourwl in brandy 
to revive her, dnwv her to a stable, throw 
her on some litter in her wet cloaths, 
where in an hour after .slie expired. The 
Coroner upon her inquest could make no 
<liscovery of the ring-leaders; altlio’ above 
forty persons assisted in the fact, yet none 
of them could he iiorsuadixl to accuse his 
neighbour; so that they wore able to 
charge only three of them with man- 
slaughter.” 

vSeo also Keysler, “ De Mulieribas 
j Faliiiicis,” nd ndccni “ .Viitiij. Select, 
j p. 371; Mallet’s “ Northern Anti(|uities,** 

I trarasl. Iiy Percy, vol. i. ; “Notes to the 
j Kd<la,** vol. ii. ; Henry’s “ Hist, of Or. 

: Brit.” 4to. e<l. (.Andrews’ Contiii. pp. 36, 

! lD(>-8. 207, 303, 371) ; Gyffanl’s “ Discourse 
! of Witches,” Ac. .I6(S7 ; “ .An Kndcnvour 
; towards a De[enc‘e of the Being of Witchce 
I ami .Apparitions,” by a K.R.S., l()(,)l);and 
I Hutcliin.son’s “ Kssoy,” 1718, cap, 2. 

I .Vmong foreign publications, “ De laimiis 
i et Phrlonicis Mulierihiis, a<l illustrissiinum 
I .Principem Dominum Sigisinnnduin Aichi- 
I duccMii Austrie Traci atus puhdierriinns,” 

I (1489,) “Compendium Malcficariim,” 
i 1(>2(), “ Tractatus <luo singuhwes de exa- 
j mine Sagarum super Aqiiain frigi<lam pro- 
* joclanim,” KiBG, aiid “ Specimen Juridi- 
ciim de uefaiido Lamiaiuin cum Diaholo 
Coitu,” per J. Hen. Pott, 1089. Comp. 
Amuirts. Chorms, Viriiinl ivn ^ Spidls, 
Spirits, Sorcrrif, Ac. supra, the General 
liulcx to Ilazlitt’s Bibl. (-all. 1893, and 
his Prurcrhs, 1882. 

The present entry might be almost inter- 
minably extond«^<l, if one were to multiply 
examples from all available sources, and 
include all the points of view from w'hich 
the human specic.s has looked at this ques- 
tion, and the diversity of methods for 
guarding against the evil or danger. The 
: Siamese lets off tirewmrk.s at his New^ Year’s 
I festival, and makes a stupendous uproar, 
j to frighten away wdtclies, and the native.s 
I of Barotseland will not approach too close 
; to the Victoria brills, because they regal'd 
: them as the work and abode of super- 
natural spirits. 

Witchcraft in C o r n w a 1 1, 

! 185 3 .- -(From tfle Notes rf)f the late T. 
Q. Couch of BgcJinin). The notion that 
inysteriou.s contracts arg formed b«fiiween 
evil spirits and wicked men is a veiry old 
and wide sp]’ea<T one, though wdth us it 
has bwmme obsolete. In the present day 
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such a bargain is but rarely suspected, and among the rocks. The sportsmen searched 
but few are found hardy enough to de- eagerly, but vainly for it; tie liare was 
■clare that they are parties to so unholy liowever nowhere to bo seen ; ^)ut crouched 
a transaction , There are, liowevor, even under a shelving rock was old Molly, 
now occasional instances of persons who panting and ilushod as if from a hard 
<lo not scruple to declare t})at they chase. From that day forward she was 
ha%'e ba.rtere<l their future well-being noticed to have a limp in her gait, 
for present power and advantage. A The toad and the black cat are among 
poor unhappy fellow, but lately dead, the most usual atteudants of tlic witch, 
protended, in vulgar parlance, to have or rather the forms wliich hcu* imps most 
“sold himself to the devil,’’ and was commonly assume. The appearance, of a 
■conseqiKUitly looked on by liis neiglibours toad on the door-step is taken for a certain 
as a miracle of impiety. Not that, he «ign that the liojise is under malign in- 
was actively vicious : for if lie had super- Huence, and the poor animal is put to some 
natural powers of iIl-<loing, lie was never frightfully barbarous death. 
knoAvM to use tliem to the detriment of The most common results of the witch^s 
others, except ifKleo<.l v heu tlie depth of malice, or, as it is termcHl, “ the ill-wish,’’ 
his potations had not left, him cash enough are, misfortunes in business, diseases of an 
to pay the reckoning. He was then ac- obstinate an<l <le:v.lly character in the 
■customtHl to hold his iiat up the chimney, family or among the cattle. 'I'he cow re- 
and doinaiul money, which was promptly fuses “ to give down ” liev milk, tlie butter 
sliowerod down into it, '^^I’ho com so ob- is spoilt, oi* the houseliold torinentCHl by 
tainetl the landlor<l invariably refu.se<l incredible quantities of those animalcules 
with a .shudder, and was gla<l to get (piifc said by Sir Hugh Kvan.s to be “ familiar 

of bim on these tei-ni.s. to man, ami to signify love.” 'Diere are 

^rhe faculty of witchcraft is thought to a hundred ways in which the evil influence 
bo liere<litary, and. ou this account alone may be manif«^sied. 

many really gor.Kl-natured persons are kept When witchcraft is snspeotwl, the per- 
aloof froni by their neighbours, and ren- son overlooked ” has immediate recourse 
<lei'e<i nii.serable by being the object of to the conjurer, the very bad r(‘presentn- 
all mauTier of unkind .suspicions. They tion of the astrologer of a former 

are studiously Khuune<l, or, when com- age. Tiro conjurer is an important 

Tuunication with them cannot be avoid<xl, cbara(‘ter in a Cornish village. He 
their ill-wish is doprecat<Hl by a slavish \ is re.sorle<l fo by <le.spairing lovers: 
reference. If met on the highway care is j counsels iho.so under the evil eye, and 
taken to pass thoin on the right liand. | discloses tho whereabout?; of stoloti goods. 

For some inexplicable reason the power j 11 is answe?*.s. too, are given with tviu^ 
<jf witclicralt is !no.st Irequently delegatcxl j oracular ambiguity. “ Own horn eat own 
to females. Those witches xire supposed | corn,” wa.« hi.s reply to a person who con- 
to have the power of changing their .shape I .suited him about the di.sappoa ranee of 
find resuming it at will. An old woman, | various little household articles. \Vheii 
who wa.s ugly, lame, and cross-temperod, j appealed to in laises of snsnected witch- 
in fact the v€M’y ideal of a witch, is sai<l | craft, the certainty of weird i?ifliienco is 
to have met witli tier lanieiie.s.s in the | prove<l beyond doubt, and the lir.st letter 
following way. A Imre of very large size, I of the witcli’s name, or a. <lescription of 
remarkably fleet of foot, and very wily, ! lier per.'^on, i.s given, or even, it is .said, 
was occasionally mot with in various parts j her luKlily presence depicto<l on a mirror. 
,of the parish, and tbougli it liad been i The eertainty of the jll-wi.sli being thus 
frequently pursued, had always wearied j e.stablislnxl. and tlie per.son of the witch 
or baifle<l the hounds, it hatl been fircxl j fixcxl on, the remembrance of some past 
at tinie.s without numlmr, and ficcordiiig I “difference” or <|uarrel places the matter 
to our be.st .shots liad carricHl off in- ! hevond doubt. 


cr^ible quantities of lead. At length it 
came to bo conferred as something more 
than an ordinary hare. On a certain day 
it cros.se<i the path of two or three de- 
termined .sportsmen, who followed it for 
many miles, and firwl several round.s at 
|t with the usual want of .siicto.s.s. Before 
relinquishing the chase, one of tho party 
suggested th^ trial or silver bullets, ami 
accordingly silver coim^ were beat into 
the puryn.se. The hare was again 
seeu,?.iired at, and Ihi.s time won nde<l, hut 
not .so effectually n.s to dT’event its running 
round the brow of a hill and disappearing 


One of tlie variou.s methods of di.ssolving 
: .sr)o|].s is now resorted to. It i.s a belief 
I that the power for evil ceases the moment 
' bIo(Kl is draivn from the witch, and our 
I new.spapers not unfrequently rei^ord in- 
1 stances of assault, when tho intention was 
in thi.s way to break the Aviteli’s spell. 
; AVhen an ox or other animal has ditxi 
I in consequence of the ill-wi.sh, it is usual 
: to take out the boa i t, .stick it over with 
; nails and pins, aiul roast it hefoi’C the 
i fire until tlioy have one by one dropped 
; from it, during which proco.ss the witch 
i is supposed to be suffering in mysterious 
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syiepathy with the roasting heart. There 
are many stories told of how the wicked 
woman has-been, by these means, driven 
to confess, and to loose the fjimily from the 
spell. 

The wiser method of prevention is very 
often taken, and the house, with all its con- 
tains, is protected from liarm by nailing 
a horse-shoe over the ceiitie of the door- 
W'ay. No evil spirit can coirio in its neigh- 
bourho(xl, find it lias the power of render- 
ing'ali ill-wishes harmless to those who are 
under its guaixi. There are few farm- 
houses without it, and scarcely a vessel or 
boat puts to sea without its horse-shoe 
nailetl to the mast or bowsprit. Another 
preventative of great fame i.s the moun- 
tain ash or care tree. Comp. Horseshoe, 

Besides the wit(;h an<i conjurer, we have 
yet anothei* and a more pleasing character 
to mention. The charmer is generally an 
eklerly female, supposed to be gifte<l witli ! 
superriiitiiral power, which she exorcises ; 
for gcMxl. By her incantations and cere- j 
monies she stops hlowi, and cures in- ! 
flametl eyes and erysipelas (viilod wildfire). | 
1 know but little of nor doings, and have i 
heard only one of her many charms, which j 
is goixl for an intlaiumation, and runs j 
thus; - 1 

“ Tliere were two angels came from the | 
east, j 

One brought fire, the other frost: ! 

Out fire !— in frost j 

! 

(Here folloivs the name of the Trinity.) • 

It seemed necessary to give an aecouht | 
of this- the most <lebasing of all our j 
superstitions, in (»rder to render the sub- ! 
ject of our popular antiquities complete, | 
For the sake of lessening, in some degree?, j 
the fooling of humiliation wliicli the con- 
templiflioii of this subject must bring, I j 
append, as an enc^inraging contrast, tlie • 
following interesting find original letter, i 
containing an account, of a case tricxl at ! 
Exeter, where the witch was, in open j 
court, gravely put to the ordeal of the i 
cro<?d and Lord’s prayer. The letter is 
dated September y® 14th, lti90, ami was 
addrosse<l to the Bisliop of Exeter by 
Archdeacon Blackbn rne. 

“ My most Ilon<*. Lord. 

“ ¥*■ Lordship was pleaskl to com- 
mand me by Mnstifjn to attend tlie iryal 
of y® witch, and give you some account of 
it: It w'as thus. — 

“ Elizabeth Homer, alias Turner, w'as 
arraignexl on several inditements for 
iiiourthering Alice the daughter of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Bovet, and for pining and 
lamoing Sarah and Mary daughters of y® 
same Thomas and Elizabeth Bovet. 

‘‘The evi<lenco given was anything 
material was thus: — 


'‘Thomas Bovet tlie fatherc swears that 
Alice the youngest of y® three daughters 
being about four years old was taken very 
ill in her belly & that physitians cou’d see 
no natural cause of her illness and y^ she 
died ill 5 days. That Mary was so taken 
likewise. Her body strangely distorted 
and her legs tw’isted like the screw of a 
gun ; that she would often goe w^ lier 
eyes shut into the fire and say that Bett 
Homer drove lior in, continued thus above 
7 weeks. She w^as about 10 years old. 

‘‘ That Sarah 9 years old was taken after 
y« same manner, complaining of being 
scratcli’d in bed by a cat she said w'as 
Beit Homer whom she describ’d exactly 
in the apparel she had on, Iho’ the child 
had not seen her in 6 months before. 

''That after her imprisonment they 
were both tormented by pinching and bit- 
ing, al y® lime crying out stil on Bett 
lloiuor, at present the prints of pinches 
and marks of teeth appearing on tlieii- 
arms and cheeks, (tliis point attestetl also 
by Justice Aricliestor w4io was the 
children at the time.) that they would 
vomit pins and stones; 2 crooked pins 
came away in Sarah’s water. Sarah cry’d 
out the witch had put a pin into her, the 
print of one appeared just uiuior the skin, 
and at last it came out upon her middle 
finger; cryM out of being struck by y® 
witch w^^^ a stick the mark of wliicli stroke 
appear’d at the time upon lier ankle. 
Sarah said that Belt Homer told her how 
she kill’d Alice by squeezing lior breath out 
of her biKlv. and iliat she had a teat on 
her left shoulder which w-as ,suck’t by 
toads. 

“ Elizabeth B(jvet the mother depcis’d 
in like manner concerning Alice who con- 
tinue<l ill 5 days and so <jy’d crying out, 
why <Joe you kill 1110 ^ ’J'hat Sarali and 
Mary were taken ill alternately not able 
to say their x>tayers, saying they were 
f hreateri’<l by the witch it lliey should d(x> 
it to be .served by her as Alice was, and 
that she ma<le ’em swear and curse. That 
they were both of late very hungry and 
being askecl wdiy they were so, tliey said 
the head of Bett Hojner came olf of her 
body and w^ent into their belly ivliich wou’d 
when they laid so appear to be prodigious- 
ly sw'ell’fi an<l the sw- oiling abate afi of 
a siKklen w hen they said it w^as gone out 
of ’em again. 

“That Sarah walk’t up a wall 9 foot 
liigli 4 or o times ha (;k wards and forwards 
her face and forepart of her body parallel 
to the ceeling of yw room saying at tlie 
time that flett HV>mer carjjy’d her up. 

“The ehiklrejvc w-ere also produced in 
court wdio gave the same account sensibly 
enough, Mary adding further that sfce saw 
Bett Homer in lAai* ful shape playing with 
a toad ill a^ basin and leaving it suck her 
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at a nipple ‘between her breast and shoul- 
der. 

** Alice Osborn swore that she threaten'd 
her upon ref using her some barm ; she 
afterwards found a vessel, after she had 
wash'd it for brewing, fill’d full of drink 
which they threw away, and then browing 
and filling y® vessel drink in 4 or 5 
days neither she nor her husband having 
drawn any she found it quite empty, and 
as dry as if no drink ha^l over been in it. 
That Bett Homer threaten’d her husband 
saying, Thou hast children as well as 
others, and if I come home again ITl mind 
some of ’em. 

“ John Km-soy depos’d to his seeing her 
throe nights together upon a large down 
in the same place as if rising out of the 
ground. 

“ Margaret Armiger deposed that on y® 
Saturday before the tryal when the witch 
was in prison she met her in the country 
at about foot distauco from her. 

“ Mary Stephens deposes she took a red 
hot nail, and drove it into the witches left 
foot-step upon which she went lame and 
being search’d her leg and foot appear’d 
to be iml and fiery, that she continued so 
4 or 5 days wdicn she jiull’d up the nail 
again and then the wnteh w as well. This 
is what was most material against her. 

“ 'riio witch deny’d all and shew’d her 
shoulder bare in court, when there ap- 
pear’d notl)ing but a kind of mole or ivart, 
as it seeurM to me. She said the Lor<J’s 
Prayer, stopping a little at Forgive us our 
trespasses, but recover’d and went on, 
ami she repeated the Creed witlumt a 
fault, 

“ My Tiord Chief Justice by his ques- 
tions and manner of summing up the evi- 
dence seem’d to me to believe nothing of 
wutchery at all, and to disbelieve the fact 
of W'alking up the w-all which was sworn by 
the mother. The jury brought her in not 
guilty. ♦ * ^ ^ * 

‘‘ Mv Loid 
¥«■ T.ps 

most oblig’d and 
most obedient iiumble serv* 
Blackburne.” 

See Life, of the Bifiht Hon. Francis Black- 
bvi'7Le, by Edward Blackbuvne, 8 '^, 1874. 

Witchcraft in Ireland. See 

Ireland. 

Witchcraft in Scotland. -An- 
drow^s, speaking of the profligate Botliwell, 
^ays, in a note; ‘‘It seems strange that 
an author so respectajde as Mr, Guthrie 
should allow'# any discredit to the asse- 
verations in a w'ill inmvhich the testator 
affirfifs, ‘ that, : 4 s he had from his youth 
addfit<}d himself niiich J:o the art of en- 
chantment at Paris ami* elsoiy hero, he had 
bewitched the Queen (Mary) to fall in love 


w'ith him,” &c. <fec. Cont. of Hergry's 
Hist, of Brilain, p. 178. 

In the “ Fly ting betwixt ^foiitgoraery 
and Polwart," 1629, (but written about 
fifty years before), there is a graphic des- 
cription of “ thir venerable virgines, whom 
the world call witches,” which is curious, 
as being the production of a Scotish pen, 
and illustrating the notions on the subject 
thou entertained in that country. 

Spottisw'o<xl, cited by Andrews ir; his 
Continuation of Henry says: “In the 
Is'orth ” (of Britain) there were “ matron- 
like witclios and ignorant witches.” It 
was to i>n© of the superior sort t hat Satan, 
being presso<.l to kill James the Sixth, thus 
©xcnscil himself in French, “ II est hommo 
de Dieii.” 

From the “ News from Scotland de- 
claring the Damnable Life an<l Death of 
Dr. Fian,” 1591, it appears tluit, having 
tortured in vain a suspected witch witli 
“the pilliwinckes upon her fingers, which 
is a grievous torture, and binding or 
wrenching her hea<l witli a cord or rope, 
wdiich is a most cruel tortuio also, they, 
upon search, found the enemy’s mark to be 
in her forecrag, or forepart of her throat, 
and then she confessed all.” Dr. Fian 
w'as by the king’s connmuid consigru^i on 
ibis occasion “to the horrid torment of 
the bftots,” and afterwaixls straiigkxl and 
burnt on the Castle-lnll, Ediri burgh, ou a 
Saturday in tlie eml of January, 1591-2. 

Ill the Diary of llobcrt Ilirrcll are in- 
serted some curious memorials of persons 
sulferijig tleath for witchcraft in Scotland. 
“ 1591, 25 of Junii, Kuphano M’Kalzeii 
ves brunt for vitchciafte. 1592, i ho Iasi 
of Febriiarii, Bicliard Grahamc wes brunt 
at ye Crosse of Ifklinburglie, for vitclHu afU* 
and sorcery. 1593. The 19 of May, 
Katherine Muiihead brunt for vichcrafte, 
quha ooufest svmdrie poynts therof. 1693. 
The 21 of Julii, James Ueitl brunt for 
consulting and useirig with. Satban and 
w'itclies, and qulia wes notably knawin to 
be ane counsellor with witclms. 1005. 
July 21 th day, Henrie Low'rio brunt on the 
Castle Hill, for witchcraft done and com- 
mitted be him in Kyle, in the par<xiiin.” 
Fragm. of Scotish History. 1798. 

Ramsay, in bis “ Gentle Shopliord,” has 
made great use of this superstition. He 
intnxl vices a clowui telling the powers of a 
witch ill the following w'ords : 

“She can o’ercast the night, and cloud 
tl ie moon, 

And mak the deils ohe<lieut to her crune. 

At midnight hours o’er the kirkyards 
slie raves. 

And bowks iincliristen’d weans out of 
their graves ; 

Boils up their livers in a warlock’s pow, 

Bins withershins about the hemlovtk’s 
low' ; 
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And seven tiraOwS does her prayers back- 
ward pray, 

Till Plotcvk comes with lumps of Lap- 
land clay, 

Mixt with the venom of black taids and 
snakes ; 

Of this unson.sy pieturos aft she makes 
Of ony ane she hales ; and gars expire 
With slaw and racking pains afore a 
fire : 

Shick foil of priiies, thedivelish pictures 
melt ; 

The pain by fowk they represent is felt.*’ 

Afterwards l).e describes the ridiculous 
opinions of the country people, who never 
fail to sn nil iso that the cronunonest natural 
effects are prwluced from supernatural 
causes. 

“When last the wind tnade gland a 
roofless barn ; 

AVJieii last the burn bore down my 
}nither*.s yarn ; 

WJioii brawny elf-shot never in air came 
Juime ; | 

Wlion Til)by kirnd, and there nae butter j 
came ; j 

AVhon Jlessy Fioetock’s cliuffy-cheeke<l \ 
wean I 

To a fairy turn’d, and could nae stand ; 

its lane ; I 

Whon Wattie wander’d ae night thro’ i 
the shaw, i 

And tint himsel amaist arnang the snaw ; I 
When Mungo's mare sio(xl still and swat I 
with fright, I 

When he brought East the howdy under 
night ; 

Wlien llaw.sy shot to dead upon the 
green, 

And Sarah tint a snood was nae inair i 


The reservoir for the Gairio Mills, at Kir- 
riemuir, in the same county, was formed 
out of a circular pond, commonly called 
the Witch-Pool. The hooks of Mid-Calder, 
CO. Edinburgh, confirm the statements 
that witches use<l to be burned. 

The minister of Kirkmichael, Banff- 
shire, writing about 1795, says: “In this 
county, tlie 12Lh of May is one of the 
witches’ festivals. On the morning of that 
day, they are frecpiently setin dancing on 
the surfa(?e of the water of Avon, brushing 
the dews of the lawn, and milking cows in 
their fold. Any uncommon sickness is 
geiiei-ally attribntod to tlieir demoniacal 
practices. They make fields barren or 
fertile, raise or still wliirlwiiwls, give or 
take away milk at pleasure. I'lie force 
of their iucantations is not to bo resisted, 
and extends even to tlio moon in the midst 
of her atu'ial career. It is tlie go(xl for- 
tune, however, of tliis country to be pro- 
vuled with an anti-conjuror that defeats 
both them and their sable patron in their 
<M>mhined efforts. Mis fame is widely 
dilfuseil, and wherever lie goes, cirscit 
cundo. if the spouse is jealous of her 
husband, the anti-conjurer is consulted to 
restore tlie afl'ections of lus bewitched 
lioart. If a near connection lies conlined 
to the bed of sickne.ss, it is in vain to 
expect relief wilhoul the halsamick medi- 
cine of the anti-coujurer. If a person 
happens to he <,leprived of Iris senses, the 
<leranged cells of the brains must he ad- 
juster! by the magic charms of the anti- 
conjurer. If a farmcM' loses his cattle, the 
liouses must ho purilied with water 
spi-iukled by him. Ju searcliing for the 
latent mischief, this gentleman never fails 
to find little parcels of heterogeneous in- 
gredients lurking in tfio walls, consisting 


seen : 

You, Lucky, gat the wyte of aw fell out. 

And ilka ane Jiere drea<l.s vou round 
about.” A’c. 

The register s}u)w.s that, in the 
parish of .Auehterliouse. co. Forfar, a fast 
was observtHi, July 9, KilO, pai tly be- 
cau.se of the pregnant scandal of witches 
and cliarmer.s \yithin tljis part of Die land, 
we are to supplicate the T^ord therefore.” 
The registers also contain tlie following 
entries to the present purpose: “6 
Jariuare, 1050. On that day tlie minister 
desired tlie Session to make search every 
ane in their own quarter gave they knew of 
any uitchos or charmers in the paroch, 
an<l delate them to the next Ses.sion.’’ 
"^July 18, l(i5‘2. Janet Fife made her 
public repentance before the pulpit, for 
learning M. Robert. son to charm her child ; 
and wherea.s M. Robert .son should hav’^e 
<lone the like, it pleased tlie Lord before 
that time to call upon her by death.” 


I of the leg.s of mice and the wings of bats; 

! all the work of the witches. I'cw things 
I seem too arduous for hi.s abilities; and 
I thougli, like Paracelsus, he lias not as yet 
! boasted of liaving <li.scov'erod the Philo- 
I soplier’s Stone ; yet by the power of his 
! occult si.'ieiicc lie .still attracts a little of 
i their gold from the pocket.s where it 
i lixlges iiml in thi.s way makes a shift to 
i acquire subsistence for liimself and 
I family.” S7u/. Acc, xii, 465. 

: The minister of a rerlh.shire parish 

i records that he liad known “An instance 
jin churning butter, in which the cream, 
I after more ihan oidiiiary labour, cast up 
; only one pound of butter, instead of four, 
; which it ought. By standing a little while 
: to cool, and havirm the labour repeated 
I over again, it ca^t up tli4r. other three 
I pounds of butterje' "J'his was about 1795. 
; Stat. .Ire. xviii, 123, xiijr, 354. 

To the “ Statistical Account,” vtfl. v. 
pu, 240, 251; vol.* 'vii. p. 280; vol. viii, p. 
: 177 ; vol. ix.” p. 74 ; voL xii. p. 197 ; vol. 
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xiv. p. 372:»vol. xviii. p. 57; vol. xx. 194, 
242, we are inileb<:e<l for tlie followiiij^ 
particulars The History of the Bar- 
gar ran Witches, in the parish of Krskine, 
is well known to the curious. As late as 
the end of the 17th contiiry a wonian was 
burnt for w’ilchci*aft at SaTulyford, near 
the village, and the honcvs of tlie un- 
fortunate victim were lately fouml at the 
place.” in 1598, t lie Session, after a long 
examination of witnesses, referre<l the case 
of Marion Lillie, of Spoil, Last Lothian, 
for imprecations and .snppo.so<l witchcraft 
to the presbytoiy, wlio refci rtHl her for 
trial to the civil magistrate. Tim said 
Marion was generally called the Rigwoody 
Witch. In Ootoher, 1705, many witches 
were burnt on the top of Spolt loan. In 
the parish of Last Monklan<l, lianark, 
upon a rising ground tliero was in the last 
century still to be soon an upriglit granite 
stone, Avhere, it was said, in former times 
they burnt those imaginary criminals 
called witches. 

Tradition long cotdimicd to preserve 
the memory of the spot in the lands be- 
longing to the town of Newhurgh, co. 
l*'ife, on which more than one nnfortiinate 
victim foil a sacritice to the snperstitiou 
of former times, isdont on punishing the 
crime of witchcraft. “Tlie humane pro- 
visions of the legislature.” (it is said by 
the writer of this account,) “ joined to the 
superior kaowUnlge which has, of late 
years, provaded all ranks of mon in society, 
bi<l fair to prevent the return of a 
phron/y, which actuated our forefatliers 
universally and with fatal violence.” In 
1053, the minister of Newhurgh put in 
against Katl)erine Key the following 
jioints, on which inquiry seemed to him 

desirable: — “1. Tljat being refused milk 

the koiv gave nothing l)ut rod blood; and 
being sent for. to sio tlie kow, she clapped 
(strokwl) tlic kow, ami sai<l the kow* will 
be weill and thereafter the kow becam 
weill. 2. (\ similar charge.) 3, That the 
minister arui his wnfe, having ane purpose 
to take ane child of theirs from the sakl 
Katherine, wdiicli she had in nursing, the 
child would suck none ^vomau^s breast, 
being only one quarter ol<l ; but, being 
brought again to the sai<l Katlierjne, pre- 
sently suckcKl her breast. 4. That there- 
after the child was spaync<l (weaned), she 
^ came to sio the child and wold have the 
bairne (child) in her arms, and thereafter 
the bairne nnn;ne<l and gratt (weeped fore) 
in the night, and almost the day tyme ; 
also that nothing couW stay her, iintill 
she died. Nevertheless before her coming 
to se%her and her embracing of hir, took 
as w ?ill with tlih spaining and restefl as 
weill as any bairne cold^loe. 5. That she 
is of ano evill brutto and fame, and so 


was her mother before her.” The o\;ent 
is not recordcil. 

In Kircaldy, co. Fife, it if^said in the 
Stnt, Account: “A man ami Jiis w'ife 
w^ero burned in 1033 for the supposexi crime 
of witchcraft. The following items of 
execution expenses are equally shocking 
and curious : 

£ .s- if. 

“ For ten loads of coals 
to burn them ... 3 0 8 Syots.. 

For a tar barrel ... 0 14 0 
b'or towes ..... 0 0 0 

For harden to be j lumps 

to them 0 3 It) 

For making of them . 0 0 8.” 

Wo are told that the boundary-line of 
the parishes of Dyke and Moy, co. Flgin 
and Forres, where tlie boundary crosses 
the heath callcMl the Hardmoor, there lies 
somewhere a solitaiy spiU of classic ground 
renowned for the Thane of Glammis’s in- 
terview' with tlie wayward oi* wcii<l sisters 
in “ Macheth.” Fl.sewhcre it is added : 

“ In Macbeth’s time, witchcraft was very 
prevalent in Scotland, and two of the 
most famous w'itches in the kingdom live<l 
on each hand of Macbeth, one at Collace, 
the other not far from l.)unsinnan House, 
at a plaee calle<i tire Cap(>. Macbeth 
appli^ttl to them for a<lvicc, and by their 
counsel built a lofty castle uiion the top 
of an atijoining hill, since calloil Dun- 
sinniui. 'I'lio moor wliore the witches met 
which is in the parish of St. Martin’s, 
is yet pointixl (uit by the country people, 
and there is a stone still preserved, which 
i.s calleil the Witches Stone.” 

Pennant tells us that Ihe last inst-ance 
of the frantic extxmtions for witchojaft> 
of w^hich so much lias been already sai<l, in 
tlie Nortli of Scotlaml, w*as in Juno, 1727, 
as that ill tlie South was at Paisley in 
l()9(), where among othei's, a w’-oman, young 
and handsome, sufferisl, ami with, a roiily 
to her inquiring friemis worthy a Roman 
matron, being askcxl why she did not make 
a bolter <le fence on her lr,>al, answxired, 
“ My persecutors have tlestroy^nl my 
honor, ami my life is not now worth the 
pains of defending.” The bust instance 
of national crixlulity on tliis head was the 
story of the Witches of Tliurso, wlio tor- 
menting for a long time an honest fellow 
under the usual form of cats, at last pro- 
vokeil him so, that one night ho put tiiem 
to (light wdth his broad swmr<l, ami cut 
off the leg of one less nimble than the 
re.st; on his taking it up, to his amaKe- 
meut ho found it belonged to a female 
of his owui species, and next morning 
discovered tlie owner, an (dd hag, w'ith 
only the companion leg to this. Tour in 
Scotland,” p. 145. 

In the “Statistical Account of Scot- 
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parish of Loth, co. SutherlaTid, it 
is stated that the unhappy woman hero 
alluded to wfts burnt at Dornoch, and that 
*’ the common people entertain strong pre- 
judices against her relations to this day.” 
In Pennant’s time there was still 
shown, he says, “a <l(M>p and wide 
hollow, beneath Calton Hill, the place 
whei-e those imaginary crimiTials, witches 
and sorcei*ei*s, were burnt in less en- 
liglik^ruxl times.” Thcn-e is a Scotish 
proAvrb — “ Ye breed of the witclies, ye 
can do iiao goo<l to your sel.” See Kx- 
tnicts from the Scotish Kirk and Session 
Records in Antiquarj/, August, 1889. 

But tlioso narratives of almost obsolete 
superstitions niiist never bo thought a 
voftection on this country as long as any 
nieiiiory reinaitis of the Tring case in 
17ol I see below), or of t hat ridiculous 
imj)osture in the capital itself, in 1702, of 
the Cock-lane ghost, which found credit 
with all ranks of people. 

hi the Highlands of Scotland the house- 
wives used within memory to tie a piece 
of red worsted round their cows’ tails on 
sending them out in the spring to grass, 
to guard them against evil .siiirits. A. 
nnd Q, Isb. S. iv, 380-1. 

Ill his A' (///one? Talcs and Leqcnds, 1892, 
the present lOditor has a considerable 
division assigno<l to supernatural stories. 

Witchcraft in the isle of 

IVIani See Ma nx. 

Witchcraft, Statutes on. -The 
witch statu (os in our English code of laws 
were enacted in the 33rd year of Henry 
Vfir. the 1st of James and the 9th of 
Ceorgo II. By the 33rd Hen. VI II. c. viii. 
the law adjudged all witchcraft and .sor- 
cery to be felony witliout benefit of clergy. 
By 1 .Tac. J. c. xii. it wa.s ordere<l that 
all persons invoking any evil spirits, or 
consulting, covenanting with, entertain- 
ing, employing, focxling. or rewarding any 
evil spirit: or taking up dead bodie.s from 
their grav^^s to he used in any witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or enchantment, or killing 
or otherwise hurting any person by such 
iTifornal arts, .should bo guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy, or suffer deatli. 
And if any person should attempt by sor- 
cery, to <ii;scover hidden treasure, or to 
restore stolen goods, or to provoke UTilaw- 
ful love, or to hurt any man or bea.st, 
though the same were not effected, he or 
•.sh(i shouKl suffer imprisonment and pillory 
for the first offence, and death for the 
second. 

By Stilt. 0 Geo, II. c. v. it was enacted 
that no prosecution should in future be 
earriod on against any person for con- 
juration, witciicraft. sorcery, or enehant- 
inent. But the inis<lenieauor of persons 
protending to use witchcraft, tell fortunes, 
or to discover stolen goods by skill in the 


occult sciences was for many -years after- 
wards punished with a year’s imprison- 
ment, and standing four times in the 
pillory. Thus the witch act, a disgrace 
to the code of English laws, was not re- 
peal fill 173o. 

Witches. — The following passage is 
from Scot : “No one endiUHi with common 
sen.se but will deny that the elements are 
obedient to wit ches and at their commaiKl- 
ment, or that they may, at their pleasure, 
seri<l rain, hail, tempests, thiuider, 
lightning; when she, being but an old 
doting woman, casteth a flint-stone over 
her left shoulder, towards the west, or 
hurleth a little sea-sand up into the 
element, or wcttetli a broom-sprig in 
water, an<l sprinkleth the same in the air ; 
or diggeth a pit in the earth, and putting 
water therein, stirroth it about with her 
finger; or boilcth hog’s bristles, or layeth 
sticks across upon a bank, where never 
a. drop of water is: or bnryeth sage till 
it he rotten: all which things are con- 
fes.scd by witches, and alfirmcd by writers 
to be the means that witches use, to move 
extraordinary tempests and rain.” Dis- 
co eery ^ ed. liKih, p. 33. 

Bacon’s reflections on witches in the 
tenth century of his “Natural History” 
form a fine contrast to the narrow' and 
bigotcxl ideas of the royal author of 
“Demonology.” “Men,” he says “ ma. 3 ^ 
not too rashly beloeve the confession of 
witches, nor yet the evidence against 
them, for tlie witches themselves are 
imaginative, and believe sometimes they 
do that which they do not: and people 
are credulous in that point, and ready 
to impute accidents ami natural opera- 
tions to witchcraft. It is w'orthy the 
observing, that both in antient; and late 
times, (as iii the Thessalian witches and 
the meetings of witches that have been 
recordeil by so many late confessions,) the 
j great wonders wdiicli they tell, of can\ying 
j in the aire, transforming themselves into 
j other bodies, &c. are still reported to be 
i w'roiight not by incantations or cere- 
i monies, but by ointments and anointing 
themselves all over, ’rhis may justly move a 
man to think that these fables are the 
effects of imagination ; for it is certain 
i that ointments do all, (if they be laid bn 
j any thing thick,) by stopping of the pores, 

! shut in the vapours, and send them to the 
i hoiwl extremely. And foi- the particular 
I iiigretlients of those magical ointments, 
i it is like they are opiate and soporiferous ; 

: for anointing of the foreheaci, neck, feet, 

' back-bone, w'O know is used to' procuring 
; dead sleeps. And if any man say that 
! this effect would be better done by iiiWard 
: potions; answer may be matie, that the 
medicines w-hich gb to the ointments are 
! so strong, that if they W'ere used inwards 
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they would kill those that use them : and 
therefoie they work potently though out- 
wards/’ 

Cotta follows on the same side ; '‘Neither 
can 1 beleeve (I speake with leverence 
unto graver judgcinoiits) that the l‘orce<i 
coming of irioti and women to the burning 
of bewitched cattell, or to the burning of 
the dung or urine of such as are bc'witelied, 
or floating of bodies above the water, or 
the like, are any trial of a witch.” Skori 
Discover if, p. 54. 

It appears, on the contrary, from 
Strype’s “Annals” under 1558, that 
even such a churchman as Bishop Jewel, 
preaching before the Queen, said : “It 
may please your grace to understand that 
witches and sorcerers within these few last 
years are jnarvolously increased within 
your graces realm. Your graces subjects 
pine away, even nnlo the death, their 
colour fjnleth, their flesh rotteth, their 
speech is bomimbod, their senses are 
bereft. 1 pray God they never practise 
further then upon the sul)ject.” “ This,” 
Strype adds, “ 1 make uo doubt was the 
eweasion of bringing in a bill, the next 
ParliamoTit, for making eiicbnntments and 
witchcraft felony.” One of tlie Bishop’s 
strong expressions is, “ These eyes have 
seen most evident and manifest marks of 
their wicke<.lne.ss.” 

It is to the eternal honour of Sir 
Matthew Hale, who flourished in the still 
bigot(Hl and intolerant reign of Oliarles 
II., that in the case of an old woman, 
who was brought before liiin us a witch, 
lie dischargotl her, and furthernKU’e ob- 
served that whether, in returning home, 
she walkoil on her feet or j-mle through 
the air, was immaterial (o tlie Court. 

Roger North remarks: “It i.s sehlom 
tliat a poor old wretch is bronglii to trial 
fur witchcraft, but there is at the heels of 
her a popular rage tliat do<\s little less 
than demarul lier to be put to deatli ; and 
if a judge is so clear and open as to 
declare against that impious vulgar 
opinion, that tlie devil himself has power 
to torment and kill innocent children, or 
that ho is pleas<*<l to divert himself witli 
the gofxl people’s cheese, butter, pigs, ami 
geese, and the like errors of the ignorant 
ancf foolish rabble; the countrymen (the 
triers) cry ' this judge hath no i-eligioii, 
for ho doth not believe witche.s,’ and so, 
shew tliat they have some, hang the 
poor wretches,” Life of Lord Keeper 
Guilford^ p. 129: Pandemonium^ or. The 
DeviVs Cloyster, 1684, and PeePs Deside- 
rata Cimosa,^ii, 47. * 

Warner says, “It wuld bo a curious 
specnlUtion to tyice the origin and pro- 
gress of that moae of thinking among the 
Northern nations. which*gave the faculty 
of divination to females in anfient ages. 


and the gift of witchcraft to them in more 
modern times.” liompshlre, 1793, else- 
where citefl. ' 

Henry mentions Pompon i us Mela, as 
describing a Druidical nunnery, wliich, he 
says, was situate^l in an islarul in the 
British .sea, and contained nine of these 
venerable vestals, who pretended that they 
I'onkl raise storms and tempests by their 
incantations, conhl cure the most in- 
curable iliseases; could transform them- 
selves into all kinds of animals, and fore- 
.seo future events. If. of Gt. Britain, 48 
cd. i, 91). 

King James’s reason, in his “ Ihemono- 
logy,” why tliero are or wore twenty 
women given to witchcraft for one man, 
is curious. “ The reason is easy,” as this 
sagacious monarch thinks, “ for as that 
sex is frailer than men is, so it is easier 
to he entrapped in these grosse snares of 
the divcil, as was ovoj* well provtMl to be 
true, by the serpent’s deceiving Kva at the 
beginning, wliich makes liini the homelier 
with that sexe sensine.” Jli.s Majesty 
in this work f|uaintly <'all:s the devil “God’s 
Ape and Hangman.” 

According to the popular belief on this 
subject, there aio three sorts of wntches: 
the first kind (^an hurt but not help, and 
are wit li singular propriety calhxl the 
Black Witches. The second kind, very 
properly called Wliite Ones, have gifts 
directly opposite to those of the former; 
they can help but not hurt. By tho 
following linos of Drydcn, how'over, the 
nhite witch seems to liavo a strong han- 
’.ering after mischief : 

“ At least as little honest as lie could, 

.\n<l like white witches mischievously 
good,” 

The tliird species, as a mixture of white 
and black, are st yled the Grey Witclies ; 
for they can both help arnl hurt. Thus 
tlie end ami olfect of witchcraft seems to 
he sometimes gooil and sometimes the 
direct contrary. In the first i^ase the sick 
are healed, tliieves are Viewrayed, and true 
men come to their goixls. In tlio second, 
men, women, children, or animals, as also 
grass, trees, or corn, etc., arc Imrt. 

Gaule, as cited hoforc, says : “According 
to the vulgar conceit, distinction is usually 
made between the ivhito and the black 
witch, the gowl ami the bad witch. The 
bad witch they are wont to call 1dm or 
her tiiat workes malefice or miscldefe to 
the hfxlies of men or beasts: the good 
wdteh tliey count him or her that helps 
to rcveale, prevent, or remove tho .same.” 

A writer in the Graphic, in December, 
1882, observes : YY itches are much more 
common in the West of Kn gland than they 
were in the realms of Cotew^ayo, who 
“smelt them out,” or in those of Saul, 
who did much t he same I lung. The rural 
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people «'ire as ciediilous as the parishioners superannuated old vrornan is ^tempted by ' 
of CoverJey, in the Sptctafor\-i time, when a man in black to sign a contract to 
the Co verleyt witch possesstxl a cat known become his both soul and body. On the 
to have spoken several times din ing her conclusion of the agreement he gives her 
life. A Plymouth witch has lately caused a piece of money, ami causes her to write 
a goixi <leal of discomfort (though not by her name and mako her mark on a slip of 
cfiiusing a storm) to a soaUaiirig young parchment with her own blood. Some- 
man. lie set sail with a smack owner of times, also, on this occasion, the witch 
Brixham, a.s a member of Use crew, but | uses the ceremony of putting one hand 
his health suffered in lus maritime adv’eii- j to the sole of her foot, and the other to 
lure, and a physician advised him that j the crown of her heml. On departing, he 
ho \vas in danger of losing his eyesight, j delivers to hc*r an imp or familiar. The 
The mastoi- of the smack bade the young ! familiar, in the shape of a cat or kitten, 
mariner consult a white witch at Ply- ; a mole or miller-lly, or .some other insect 


juouth. and the siiffei-er took this advice. 
The wliito Avitch boldly declared that not 
the invalid but the Avhole smack Avas u rider 
a spell, and su Iteming from the Avile.s of 
sorcerers. More abject superstition could 
not bo found on tiie African Gold Coast, 
or in the Aiidamiin Islands. I’he master 
and the lad noAV visited the witch together, 


or animal, sucks her bloo<l tli rough teats 
in dilferent parts of her brnly. There is 
a great vai iety of the immes of these imps 
or familiars. In making these bargains, 
it is sai<l, there Avas somet imes a great deal 
of liaggling. The sum given to hind the 
hargaiu Avas soiuetimes a groat, at otheu- 
ti nies h jilf-a-crow'ii . 


but the spell coukl not be removed. The I 
youth, Avho had “ moved A (‘heron before I 
tryng ordinary means of cine, noAV Aveut ; 
into an inlirmary, and recovered ncit only j 
his health, hut AA^ages fioju his too | 
.spiritiudly-inindcd master, lint none tlie 
less the Avitch will continue to drive her 
magic Avheel, and a roaring trade, in 
Plymouth. 

Perkins, in hh J)iscourse of Wilchrmft, 
X()08, says: “It Avero a thoUsSand times: 
better for the land, if all Avitches, but 
specially the Blessing Witch, might .suffer 
death. Men d(»o commonly hate and .spit 
at the damnifying sorcerer, as uinvorthie 
to live among them, AAdmrea.s they Hie i 
unto the other in nece.ssitie, they depend I 
upon him as their g<Kl, and thi.s meanes ; 
ihoiisauds ai'o carrie<l UAvay to their finall ! 
confusion. Death therefore is tlie just I 
and deservwl portion of the GoikI Witch. “ ! 

.According to Gaule “In every place j 
and parish, every old Avoman with a. j 
Avrinkled face, a furr’d brow, a hairy lip, ; 
a gobber tooth, a srpiiiit eye, a squeaking i 
vu)ice, a .scjoldiiig tongue, liaving a rugged | 
coate on her back, a .skull-cap on lier head, | 
a spindle in her hand, a dog or cat by j 
her sitlc, is not only suspected but pro- ! 
nouacod for a Avitch. Kvery ncAv di.seaso, I 
notable accident, miracle of iiatnro, rarity j 
of art. nay and strange Avork or Just 
judgement of God, is by tliein accounted 
for no other but an act or effect of witch- 
cniflTT’ He adds: “Some .say the devill 
was the first witch wIkmi he plaid the 
impostor Avith our lirst parents, pos.sessing 
the .serpent as his impe lo Hieir delusion 
(Gen. 8), and it is Avhi sport'd that otir 
grandamo Kve ivas a little guilty of such 
kind of .society.” jS'r/rrt iJuscH of Cov~ 
science, 10:16, p. 4U). 

The uukIo of becoming a Avitch, Gros^*, 
appristss ps, is as folloAvs : a detrropit. 


In “The AVitch of Edmonton,” 1G58, 
act ii. sc. 1, the Aviteh IClizabeth SaAA'yer 
i.s infrtKluced gathering sticks, willi this 
.soliloquy : 

— “ Why should the onAuous Avorld 

ThroAV their .scandalous malice upon me, 

’Cause i am poor, deform’d, and ig- 
norant. 

And like a boAv buckl’d and bent 
together, 

By some inoro strong in mischief than 
my.self P 

Must 1 for that he made a common .sink, 

Eor all the filth and rnl)bi.sli of meij'’.s 
t<»ngueK 

To fall and run into? Some ('.all mo 

Avitch ; 

.And being ignorant of myself, they go 

Abcait to teach mo Iioav to be one ; 
urging 

'riiat my bad tongue (by their oavu usage 
made so) 

Eorospeaks their cattle, doth bewitch 
their com, 

Themselves, their servants, and their 
babes at nurse. 

This they enforce upon me : and in part 

Make me to credit it.” 

in “The Wandering Jew Telling For- 
tunes to English Men,” 1040, is “The 
AVitches Fortune. A Avitch is the devills 
otter-hound, living both on land and sea, ^ 
and doing mi.scluefe in either ; she kills 
more beasts than a licensed butcher in 
Lent, yet is iiore the fatter; shees but a 
dry nurse for the Hesli, yet gives suck to 
the spirit. A Avitch rides^ many times 
Doast on Imllisli b^jinosses, yet if a ladder 
; do but stop her, slie(3’ll be^liaugkl eivshee 
j goes any further,” Ac. 

I In A'^exing the fourties troubled, Avitchos 
I are vdsiblo to thorn only ; sometiines such 
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parties act ifn the defensive against them, 
striking at them with a knife, &c. 

Sometimes witche^s content tliemselves 
with a revenge less than mortal, causing 
the objects of their hatred to swallow pins, 
crooked nails, dirt, cinders, and trash of 
all sorts ; or oy drying up their cows and 
killing their oxen ; or by pjeventing butter 
from coming in the churn ; or beer from 
w'orking. Sometimes, to vex s(|uires, 
justices, and couritiy-parsons, fond of 
hunting, they change themselves into 
hares, and elude the speed of the floetest 

King James says that “Witches can 
raise stnnuos an<l tempests in tlie aire, 
either upon sea or land.” Comp. Wind. 
By the severe laws (mcc in force against 
witchcraft, to Die <lis, grace of humanity, 
great numbers of innocent persons, dis- 
tressed with poverty and ago, were 
hiought to violent and untimely ends. 

ft use<l to 1)0 tlie practice for the Mitch, 
when she (‘ame for Jior trial, to ualk back- 
war<!, an<l the ju<lge is cautioned in an 
official document to make many crosses at 
the time of her approach to the Bar. 

The moth(j<J taken by persons to keep 
tiioso who wore suspected of Mitchcratt 
aw’jike, M’hen guarde<l, was “ to pierce 
their llesh 'vvitli ])iiis, needles, awls, or 
other sharp pointtxJ instruments. To 
rescue them from that oppression which 
sleep imposed on tlieir almost oxhauste^l 
nature, they sometimes used irons heated 
to a state of redness.” 

Witches’ Broom. - The popu- 
lar notion about witches ri<ling on broom- 
sticks through the air seems to he 
associated aith the uurser3’^ rliyino, 
wliich commemorates the ohl Moman, who 
was supposed to lune ascem!e<l in a basket 
tt» hriisli the cobwebs from tlie sky M-itli 
her broom. Halli .veil's y uisrry Jlhi/tncs, 
0th C(I. p. 145, 

Dr. A. 11. Reginald Biillor, of Birming- 
ham rniversity, has been investigating 
the subject of “ w iichos’ brooms,” mJucIi 
are very plentiful on trees about Birming- 
ham, and used to be thought to be tlie 
‘‘brooms” (>ii wliicli m’ it dies ma<Io their 
midnight rides in the air. ‘I’he brooms 
are very thick, langlefl masses of bircli- 
twi^is, Mdiich look like birds^ nests, and 
give the affected trees a very striking 
appearance, particularly in M'inter, M'hen 
^lier-e are no leaves to liide them. Dr. 
Buller explains them as being caused by 
oxtemely small mites, M’hi(di can only be 
s^en M‘ith the aid of the^uicroscope. The 
mites attack tjie buds, and the twigs do 
not mature properly, imd their ends die 
off. l.tcr>nsequeijce of this the lower bu^ls 
on thd twigs, M’hicb, under ordinary cir- 
cumstaricos, w^oukl nevoT develop into 
branches, shoot out. This proce.ss is re- 


peated year by year, and gradually l^ads 
to the formation of the brooms. JJaily 
MaU, Nov. 25, 1903. 

Scot, speaking of the vulgar opinion 
of witches flying, observes that “the devil 
teacheth them to make ointment of the 
bowels and members of (diiklren, whereby 
they ride in the air and accomplish all 
their <le.sire.s. After burial they steal 
them out of their graves au<I seeth them 
in a cauldron, till the flesh he ntade 
potable, of ivliich they make an ointment, 
by Avhich they ride in the air.” Diiicovcnj, 
c<\. 1()05, hook 3, c. 1. Wierus exposes the 
folly of this opinion in his bo()k “Do 
Pra'stigiis Djcmonnrn, proving it to be 
a diabolical illusion, and to be acte<l only 
in a <lream. It is exposed as such 
Oldham: 

“As men in sleep, f hough motionless 
they lie, 

Flodgkl by a dream, believe they mount 
ami fi,ye : 

So wit(*hes some inchantc‘d wand be- 
stride, 

And think they through the airy regions 
ride.” 

Sir Matthew flalo had the broom in his 
miiul, when he ronia.rke<l that an old 
worn arv broil gilt- before him coukl go away, 
and it' <lid not signify ivliether she M'alked 
on the ground, or pas.se<l througli the air. 

Butler lias the following on this .sub- 
ject : 

“Or trip it ok:*r the water quic'ker 

Than Mitchos when their staves they 
liquor, 

.'\s .some report.” 

Witches, Literary Notices 
: relative to. — In Jonson’s “ Masque of 
. Qiieenes,” 1(309, \yhich is in itself a perfect 
I tiles:' urns of witch-lore, the principal 
witch is speaking ; 

' “ ;\ rusty hlarlo, to wound mine arme, 

I Aiul as it driqis, I'le speake a char me 

I Shall cleave the ground, a.s low as lies 

i Old shrnnke-up clmiis.” 

I Hie folloiving passage is taken from 

I Stephens’s “Characters,” 11)15 : “The tor- 
j luents th.erefore of hot iron and mercilesse 
i scratching nayk\s, bo long tliouglit uppon 
! and much t lireateru'd (by the females) 
I before attempte<l. Moane time she 
: tolerates defiance thorough the wrathfull 
i spittle of matrons, in stead of fuoll, or 
I maintenance, to her damnable intentions.” 
i He goes on- -“ Chikiren cannot smile upon 
j her MutUout Iniy.ard of a perpetuall wry 
I month : a very noble-mans reijuest may be 
denied more safely Ilian her petitions for 
butter-mi live, ami small beere ; and a great 
ladies or queenes name may be lesse doubt- 
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fully derkleHi. Her prayers and amen be 
a eliarm an^ a curse ; lior contemplations 
and soules delight bee other men's inis- 
ohiefe ; her portion and siitors be her soule 
and a succubus : her highest adorations bee 
yew trees, dampish chiircli-yards, and a 
fayre moon-light : her best jiroservatives 
be fxlde numbers and inightie Totragrama- 

The siibse<tueiii:: occurs m Cotgrave^s 
** Ti-easiiry of Wit and Language," p. 298; 

“ Thus witclies 

Possess’d, ev’n in their <leatli deluded, 
say 

They have been wolves and dogs, and 
‘sail’d in ogge-shels 

Over the sea, an<l rid on fiery <]ragons, 

Pass’d in the air more than a thousand 
miles 

All in a night : the enemy of inanhind 

So pow'rfull, blit false and falsehocKl 
confident." 


! sign, the witches' long ©yes. 2. The 
' tradition of the witches not weeping. 3.. 
I The witches making ill-favoured faces and 
I mumbling, 4. To burn the thing be- 
witchcnl, &c. (I am loath to speak out, 
le.st 1 might teach these in reproving 
them). 5. The burning of the thatch of 
the witches' house, «fec. 0. The heating 
of the horseshoe, A'c. 7. The scalding 
water, &c. 8. I'ho sticking of knives 

acrosse, <S:c. 9. ’Phe putting of such and. 

such things under the threshold, and in 
tlio he<i-'straw, iSic, 10. The sieve and tlio 
sheares, A'c. 11. The casting the wi^h 
into the water with thumbes and toes tied 
across, A’c. 12. The tying of knots," &c, 
Self’ct Cnsrs^ 1040, p. 75. 

There were other fiuxlos of trial : by the 
stool, and by shaving off every hair of the 
witch’s body. 8)iake.sin>ar, in " Troilus 
ami Cressida," 1009, act ii. sc. 1, says: 

“Thou stool for a witch." 


In the same work, p. 203, we read : ! 

“Thou art a soldier, 
Followest tlie great Duke, feed'st his 
victories, 

As witches <l() (heir serviceable spirits, 
Even with thy prodigal bloixl." 

Witches’ Marks, &C. Various 
were the nuxles of trying witches. This i 
was sometimes done by finding private 1 
marks on their bodies ; at others by weigh- * 
ing the suspected wretch against the j 
church Bible : by anoth(?r meiluxl sl»e was i 
made to say the Lord's Prayer. Butler | 
alludes to this trial : 

“ Ho that gets by heart must say her 
Tho back way, like a witches prayer." 

She was .sometimes forced to weep, and j 
was so detectoil, as a witch can sluxl no ! 
more than throe tears, and those only j 
from her left eye. ^ j 

King James say.s : “ Tliey cannot even j 
shed tears, though women iii general are j 
like the crocodile, ready to wiKjp upon j 
©very light occasion." | 

Among the presumptions, whereby | 
witches were condemned, was one specified I 
in Scot's “Discovery," p. 15: “If she I 
have any privy mark uiuler her arm-pit, I 
under her hair, under her lip, or *****^ \ 
it is presumption .suflicient for the judge to 

E roceed and give sentence of death upon 
er " : again, King Jamo.s speaking of 
the helps that may be used in the trial 
of witches, says, “the one is -the finding 
of their marke and trying the insensible- 
ness thereof." 

Gaule also mentions Some mftrks or 
tokens of tryall altogether unwarrantable ; 
as' profxj^ling from ignorance, humor, 
superstition. Such are 1. The old paganish 


And Dr. Grey's “Notes" affovJ us this 
comment on the passage: “In one way 
of trying a witch they usc<l to place her 
upon a cliair or a stool, with lier legs tied' 
cross, that all tho weight of her bo<iy 
might rest upon her seat; and by that 
moans, after some time, the circulation 
of the bhxxl would he much stopped and 
her sitting would be as painful as th© 
woollen horse; and she must continue iu 
this pain tweidy-four hours, without 
either sleep or meat, within which time 
tho imp would bo sure and come and 
suck her ; and it was no wonder, 
that when they were tried with .such 
an ung<xlly trial, they would ooutes them- 
selves many time.s guilty to free them- 
selves from such torture.'’ Hutchinson's 
Essmf on Witchcrafi, p. (>3. 

Witches were also delected by putting 
hair, parings of the nails, and urine of 
any person boa itche<i into a stone bottle, 
and hanging it up the chimney. Bold, in 
his ]Vil a EporUnij, 1057, p. 70, says: — 

A Charm to hrinrj in the Witch, 

To house tlie hag you must do this 
Commix with meal a little ****, 

Of him bewitch'd, then forthwith make 
A little wafer, or a cake ; 

And this rarely bak’il will bring 
The old hag in : no surer thing." 

Swimming a witch was another kind 
popular ordeal. By this method she was 
handled not less indecently than cruelly ; 
for she was stni)pod naketl and cross 
bound, the rightv thumb to the left to©, 
and the loft thumb to the right toe. In 
this state she \vC!^ cast into a pond or 
river, in which if guilty, it was f?fiOUght 
impossible for to sink. James I. saga- 
ciously observes that “it appears that 
God hath appointed for a supernatural 
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jsigne of the monstrous iinpietie of witches, 
that the wat?)r shall refuse to receive them 
in her bosom that have shaken off them 
the sacred water of baptism, and wilfully 
refused the benefit thereof.” 

Nash tells us, that “ 14 May 1660. 
Four persons accustxl of witchcraft were 
brought from Kidderminster to Worcester 
Goal, one AVidow Robinson, and her two 
daughters, and a man. 'I’be eldest 
daughter was accused of saying that if 
they had not been taken, the king sliould 
never have come to K 11 gland ; and, though 
he now doth come, yet he shall not live 
long, but shall die as ill a <leath as they ; 
and tliat they would have made corn like 
pepper. Many great charges against 
them, and little proved, they were put 
to the ducking in the river : they would 
not sink, but swam aloft. The man ha<l 
five teats, the woman throe an<l the eldest 
daughter one. When they went to search 
the woman, none wore visible ; one advised 
to lay them on their hacks and keep open 
their mouths, and then they would 
appear : and so they iircsently appeared 
in sight.” 

The doctor adds, that “it is not many 
years since a poor woman, who happened 
to be very ujdy? was almost drowned in 
the neiglibourliocKl of AVorcester, upon a 
supposition of witchcraft; and had not 
Mr. liygon, a gentleman of singular 
humanity and infiuenco, interfere<l in her 
behalf, she ivould certainly have been 
drowned, upon a prosuniption that a w’itch 
could not sink.” ft appears that in 1710, 
Mrs. Hicks, with her daughter aged nine 
years, wa.s hang(yl in Huntingdon for 
witchcraft, for selling their souls to the 
devil, tormenting .and destroying their 
neighbours, by making them vomit pins, 
raising a storm, so that a ship was almost 
lost by pulling oft her .stocking.s, and 
making a lather of .soap. Worcestershire, 
ii., 38. 

In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
February, 1759, we read : “ One Susannah 
Haynokes, an elderly woman of AAangrove 
near Aylesbury, Rucks, was accu.sed by a 
neighbour for bewitching her spinning 
wheel, so that she could not make it go 
round, and offered to make oath of it 
before a magistrate: on which the hus- 
banfl, in order to .justify his wife, insist.c<l 
upon her being tried by the church Bible, 
and that the accuser should be present : 

•■Accordingly she was conducted to the 
arish church, where .she was strip t of all 
or deaths, to her shift and under coat, 
aftd weighed against the Rible ; when, to 
the no small mortificatiifh of the accuser, 
she outweighed it, and was honourably 
acquitted of the charge?' 

in Bell’s MS. •“ Di.scour.se of AATtoh- 
craft,” 1705, on the subject of witches’ 
marks, I read as follows : “This mark is 


I sometimes like a Attle toate, sometiyien 
I like a blowish spot ; and 1 myself lun^e .s<Hm 
i it in the body of a confe.s.sing u^•tch like a 
i little pow<ler-mark of a blea H>lue) ci lonr, 
i somewhat hard, and withal insensible, so 
; as it <lid not bleo<l when I prioke<l it.” 

I It .seems from a pas.sage in Reauinont and 
I Kletcher’s “ Honest Man’s l’\)rtune 
I (1613),” that a beard was considore<l a 
I mark of a witch. 

I Otlier moHiods of detecting a witch 
i were by burning the thatch of her hotise, 

I or by burning any animal suppo.sed to be 
j bewitcluHl by lier, a.s a hog or ox : these, 

I it was held, would enforce a witcli tf) con- 
j fess. In “The A\'itch of Edmonton,” 

I (Kilter Old Ranks and two or three 
j countrymen), we read ; 

! “ 0. Banks. My horse this morning 

: runs most, pitiously of llio glaunders, 
j whose no.so yesteriught wa.s a.s clean 
I a.s any man’s here now coming from 
I the barber’s; and this I’ll take my 
death upon’fc is long of this jadish witch, 
M other Sawyei*. 

M^nter AV. Hamlac, with thaU-li and a 
link.) 

llaml. Burn the witch, the witch, the 
ivitch, the witcli. 

Ointi. AVhat ha.st got tliere*:^ 

JJamf. A handful of thatch pluck’d off 
a hovohof hers; au<l they say when ’tis 
burning, if she be a witch, "she’ll come 
running in. 

0. Banks. Fire it, fire it : I’ll stand 
between tliee and home for any danger. 
(As that burns, enter the witch.) 

1 Countryman. This thatch i.s as good as 
a jury to prove she is a witch. 

0. Banks. To prove her one, wo m> 
sooner .set (ire on the thatch of her liouse, 
but in .she came running, as if the divel 
had sent her iii a barrel of gunpowder; 
which trick as surely proves her a witch, 
as 

.htslirc. Come, come ; firing lior thatch? 
Ridiculous: take hecHl, .sirs, what you do; 
unless y()ur proofs come bettor arm’d, 
instead of turning her into a witch, you’ll 
prove yourselve.s .starke fools.” 

Old Riuiks then relates to the Justice 
a most ridiculous instance of Jier power; 
“ Having a dun cow tietl up in my back 
side, let me go tliither, or but ca.st. mine 
eye at her, and if I should be hanged I 
cannot cliuse, though it be ten times in an 
hour, but run to tho cow, and taking up 
her tail, kiss (saving your worship’s re- 
verence) my cow behinde; that the whole 
town of Fid mo 11 ton lias been ready ****** 
with laughing mo to scorn.” A.s does a 
countryman another: “I’ll be sworn, Mr. 
Carter, .she bewitched Gammer AVash- 
bowl’s sow, to cast her pigs a day before 
she would have farrie^f; yet they were 
sent up to London, and sold for as good 
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Westminster dog-pigs, at Bartholomew 
Fair, as ever great-belly’d ale-wife longed 
for.’^ Act^v. sc. 1. 

Witches, Preservatives 
acirairistt — Mr. Brand transcril)e<l from 
his physical MS. dated 1475, the following 
charm against witchcraft: ‘‘Here ys a 
charme for wyked wych. In nomine 
Patris, et Kilii, ct Spiritus S.ancti, Amen. 
Per Virtuteni Dfunijii sint aMwlicina mei 
piai-Crnx ct passio Chri.sti Vulnera 
qiiinfjjio Domini sint Mt^dicina mei >J*. 
Virgo Maria niihi snccurro, et dcfendo ab 
ompi maligno Doiiioiiio, et ab omiii ma- 
lign o Spiriiu : Amen, a g 1 iji a 

Tetragniiinnaton, Alpha. ►!< oo. 
priniogcnitns, ►!< vita, vita. ►!< sapiencia, 
>h Vi rtus, desiLs Nazarenus rex jndoo- 
nim, Iili Domini, iniserorc mei Amen. 
•i< Marcus Mathens iji liucas 
Johannes niihi snccurrite ct defcndite 
Amen. Omni]:)<)tcn.s sompiterne Dens, 
iiunc N. famulum tuum hoc hreve Scrip- 
turn super sc portantem i)rosporo salve 
dormiendo, vigihuido, potando, ct prcci- 
puo sompniando ab oiniii mal^iio 
Domonio, ociam ab oinni jualigno sijiritu 

In Jiis First Book of Notable Things 
(1579), Lupton notes the statement of 
Pliny ‘‘ that men did fasten upon the 
gates of tlioir towns, the heads of wolves, 
thoi-eby to put away witchery, sorcery, i)r 
enchantmont ; whicli .many hunters observe 
or do at tliis day, hut to what use they 
know not.’' .Ed. ItUiO, p. 52. 

Scot tells us : “Against witches, in 
some countidos, tfioy nail a wolf’s head on 
the door. Otherwise, they hang scilla 
(which is eitljer a root, or rather in this 
place garlick,) in the roof of the house, 
to keep away witches and spirits; and so 
they <lo Alicnm also. Item, perfume made 
of the gall of a black dog, and his blood, 
bo.smeare<I on the posts and u:d!.s of the 
house, <lrivoth out of (lie doors both devils 
and witches. Otherwise: the hon.se where 
herba betouica is sown, is free from all 
mischiefs,” tH*. Biacovenj, ed. 1565, p. 
151-2. 'I'he idea scojus to he taken from 
the Vatos of Molinunis, p. 2;I7, to which 
the reader may be referred. 

The same anflior says : “ To be deliverc<l 
from witclies they hang in their entries an 
herb callG<I pcnlapbyllon, cinquefoil, also 
an olive branch : also frankincense, myrrh, 
valerian, verven, palm, antirchmon, &c., 
also hay-thorn, otlierwise white-thorn 
gathercnl on May Day.” D?.<fcorcr?/. 1665, 
p. 151. 

Coles obsei-ves that “ if one hang mistle- 
toe about tlmir neck, the wdtehes can have 
no power of him. The root.s of angelica 
doe likewise fivaile much in tlu) samo ca.se, 
if a man carry thorn .about him, as h^uch- 
sius saith.” Art of Soimplhuj, p. 67. 


Gaule, speaking of the preservatives 
against witchcraft, mentions as in use 
among the Papists, ‘‘ the tolling of a 
baptized bell, signing with the signe of 
the cros.se, sprinkling with holy water, 
I bIo.s.sijig of oyle, waxe, candles, salt, bread, 

! cliee.se, garments, weapons, <!tc. carrying 
j about .saint.s’ reliqucs with a thousand 
i .superstitious fopperies;” and then enu- 
; merates tlioso wliicli are used by men 
of all religions: “1. In seeking to 
a witch to be holpen against a w'itch. 
2. In using a certain or supposerl charme, 
against an uncortaine or .suspected witch- 
craft. 3. In .searching anxiously for the 
witches signe or token left behindo her in 
the house under the threshold, in the bed- 
straw ; and to be sure to light- upon it, 
burning every (xld ragge, bone, or feather 
that is to bo fouml. 4. In swearing, rayl- 
ing, threatning, cursing, and banning the 
witch ; a.s if this were a right way to be- 
witch tlie witcli from bewitching, 5. In 
banging and ba.sting, scratching and 
claw'ing. to draw blood of the wdlcb. (>. 
In daring ami defying tlie wdtcb out of 
a. carnal security ami pro.sum]>tiious 
temerity.” Sdrrt Cam’s of ConscicncCy 

1616, p. 112. 

“ Ignorance,” says (Isborno, “ reports 
of witches that they are unable to hurt 
til! they Jiavc received an alines: which, 
though ridiculous in it.selfo, yet in this 
sense is verilied, that cliarity seldom goes 
to the gale but it meets witli ingrat itude.” 
Ad rice to o tion, 1656, p. 91. In “The 
Witch of Edmonton,” 1658. young Banks 
j .says : “ riigirt, unbloss’d, says t he pro- 
verb. But my girdle .sfjall serve a riding 
I knit; ami a fig for all the wdtche.s in 
(hristemloni.” 

It occurs also among the following ex- 
perimental rules Avlioreby to alHict wdtehes, 
cau.sing I he v'vil to rotuni back upon them, 
given by IJlagi-ave in iii.s Ast rolor/ical 
Vructicc, of Fliysir, 1689: “1. One wmy 
is by watching the su.spcctod party when 
j they go into their house: ami then pro- 
j .senlly to take some of her thatch from 
i over the door, or a tile, if the house be 
j tylcd ; if it he thatch, you must wet and 
j sprinkle it over with the patient’s water, 

! and likewise with white salt, then let it 
I hum or smoke through a trivet or the 
fraine of a. .skillet; you mu.st bury the 
a.she.s that way which the suspected witch 
liveth. ’Tis best done either at the change 
full, or quarters of the moon; or other- 
wise, when tlie witches significator is in 
scpiare or opposition to the moon. But if 
the wd idles Jiousfe be tiled, then take a 
tile from over th§, door, lieax him red hot, 
put .salt into the patient’s wat<i?, and 
da.sh it upon the red hd»; tile, untikdt be 
con.sumfHl, and 'let it smoak through a 
trivet or fi-ame of a skillet as aforesaid. 
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2. Another Vay is to Ret two new horse- 
shoes, heat one of them re<l-hot, and 
quench him in the patient’s urine, then 
immediately nail him on the inside of the 
threshold or the d(K)r with tlireo nails, the 
heel being upwards ; tlion, having the 
patient’s urine set it over the fire, and 
set a trivet over it, put into it three 
horse nails and a little white salt. Then 
heat tlie other horse-shoe ro<l hot, and 
quench him several times in the urine, 
and so let it boil and waste until all be 
consume<l ; do this three times, and let 
it be near the change, full, or quarters 
of the moon ; or let the m<M)n be in square 
or opposition unto the witclics signilicator. 

3. Another way is to stop the urine of the 

patient close up in a bottle, a?n:l put into 
it three nails, pins, or needles, with a 
little white salt, keeping the uriue always 
warm. If yon let it remain long in the 
bottle, it will endanger the wit(‘hes life; 
for 1 have found by exjierience, that they 
will be grievously 1ormente<l, inaking their 
water witli great dilliciilty, if any at all, 
and the more if the moon be in Scorpio 
in square or opposition to liis signiticator, 
when it’s done. 4. Another way is either 
at the new, full, or quarters of the moon ; 
but more especially, when the moon is in 
square or opposition to the planet, which 
doth personate the witch, let tlie patient 
blo(Kl, and w'hilc the blood is warm, put 
a little white salt into it, then let it burn 
and smoak through a trivet. .1 conceive 
this way <loth more alllict the witch tlian 
any of the other three before mentioned.” 
He adds, tliat sometimes the witches -wnlJ 
rather endure the misery of tlie above 
torments than appear, by reason country 
people oft times will fall upon them, ami 
scrat(!h and abuse them shrewdly.” It 
was an article in the cretxl of popular 
superstition concerning witches to believe 
‘‘ that w'heri they are in hold, they must 
leave their devil.” See Holiday’s “Mar- 
riage of tho Arts,” 1618. “ hhnpescher 

cpi’un Sorcier.” says M. Thiers, “ ne sorte 
du Logis on il est, en niettant des llalais 
a la port© do ce logis.” Traitc <ifr.s iSwpcr- 
sHtionSj p. 331. 

Other proven tatives, according to the 
popular belief, are taking the w\all of 
herein a towui or street, and the right 
hand of her in a lane or fiekl : while 
passing her, by clenching both hands, 
•'■^Boubling the thumbs beneath the fingers; 
and also by saluting her with civil w’ords 
before she speaks ; but no presents of 
apples, eggs, or other things must be 
received from ^ler on aiij: account. 

The superstition of 4'.olding the poker 
before ith© fire drive away the witch 
has Cbon already*noticed. Wliatever may 
be the reason, it is a certain fact that 
setting up a poker before a^ lire has a 


wonderful effect in causing it to burn, •but 
if or no it affect a witch, is another ques- 
tion. Heath tells us, that “%ome few' of 
tho inhabitants of the Scilly Isles imagine 
(but mostly old women) that women with 
child, and the firstborn, are exempted 
from tho power of witchcraft.” I^villy 
I stands f p. 120. 

Witches, The Trlngr.-ln the 

“Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1761 occur 
the following particulars; Tring, Maw 2, 
1751. “A little before the defeat of tho 
Scotch, in the late rebellion, an ol<l woman 
nanuHl Ruth Osborne, came to one Butter- 
field, who then kept a dairy at Giibblecot, 
and heggfyl for some hntter-milk ; but 
JlutteiTield told her with great bruta- 
lity that he had not enough for his 
hogs; this pi*ovoke<l the ohl wriman, who 
w'ent away, telling him, that the Preten-. 
, del* w'ould have him and his hogs too. 

I Soon afterwards several of Butterfield’s 
I calves hocanio distemper’<l : upon which 
j some ignorant people who had been told 
i the story of the bul termilk, gave out that 
I they were bewitched bv old Mother 
j Osborne: and Butterfield hifn.self, w'ho had 
i now' left his dairy, and taken tho iiiiblic- 
! house by tho brook of Gnbble.'ot, having 
boon lately, as he had been many years 
I before at times, troubled with fits, mother 
j Osboriio w'as saiil to be the cause; ho w’as 
I persuaded that the doctors could do him 
j no gotxl, and was advised to send for an 
i old woman out. of Northamptonsliire, who 
I was famous for curing <lixoases that w'ore 
i pr(Klnccd by witchcraft. Tin's sagacious 
; person was accordingly sent for and came ; 
she confirme<l the ridiculous opinion that 
had been propagated of Butterfield’s dis- 
order, .and orderefi six men to \A'alch his 
house day and night with staves, pitch- 
forks, and other weapons, at Hie .same 
time hanging something about their necks 
w'liich she said was a charm that would 
secure them from being bewitched them- 
selves. However, tliese ext raord inary pro- 
cecnlings pn^luced lui considerable effects, 
nor drew tho attention of the place upon 
them, till some persons, in ordevr to bring 
a large company together with a lucra- 
tive view. or<lerefl by anonymous letters, 
that public notice should bo given at 
Winslow, liCighton, and Hanipsteail, by 
the cryor, that witclios wore to he trie<l by 
ducking at Longmarstori on the 22d of 
April. Tho consequences w*eve as above 
relate;!, except that no person has yet 
l)0<;n (H)mmitted on the Coroner’s inquest 
except one Thomas Colley, chimney 
sw'oeper ; but several of tho ringleaders in 
the riot are known, some of wlioni live 
very remote, and no expeaco or diligence 
w*ili be spare<l to bring them to justice.” 
It appears, that Thomas Colley was exe- 
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cut^, and afterwards hung in cliains for 
the murder «of the above Ruth Osborne. 

8ueh, it should seem, was the folly and 
superstition of the crowd, that when they 
seurclie<l the worklnmse for the .supposed 
wutch, they looktKl even into the salt-box, 
supposing she might liave concealed herself 
within loss space than w^ouhl contain a 
cat. The deceased, being dragg(.M;l into tlie j 
w'ater, and not sinking, Colley went into j 
the •pond, and tnrne<l lier over several! 
times witli a stick, ft appears that the | 
deceased and her husband were wrapped j 
in two <lilTeront sheets: but her borly, ! 
being pnshe<l about by Colley, slipped out I 
of ( ho slieet, an<l was exposed naked. 

It is some relief to read in the .same 1 
periodical for July 17()0: “ dVo persorns j 
(joncerned in ducking for Avitches all the i 
poor old women in Glen and Unrton Overy | 
were sentv?nccd to ^tand in the pillory at j 
Leicester.'’ ! 

WitChf^ncSer. Some per.sons were I 
supposed by the popular belief to have I 
the faculty of ilistiriguishing witches. ! 
d'hese w’Oi'e called AVitcli-Kiii<lej‘s. The i 
old, the ignorant, and the indigent (say.s | 
Granger), such as could neither plea<l their I 
own cause, nor hire an advocate, were the j 
miserable victims of this w retch's credu- ■ 
hty. spleen, and avarice. He pretemltKl : 
to bo a great critic in special, marks, a\ hich : 
w'ere only moles, scorbutic spots, or warts, ' 
which fre<juent)y groAV large arid pendulous ’ 
in old age, hut were ahsinxlly .snppose<l ; 
to 1)0 teats t(j suckle imps. Mis ultimate i 
iiicMichI of proof was by tying together the I 
tliumhs and tot>s f)f the snspecirxl person, j 
a]>out. wliose waist was fasleui'd a cord, 
the ends of which A\eie held on the banks 
of a river by two nieii, in whose power 
it was to strain or slacken it. Matthew 
Hopkins, one of I lie most (Celebrated witch- 
finders of his day, is supposed to have been 
alluded to by Butler in hi.s wcn-kiujwn 
lines of ‘‘ Hudibras ’’ : 

■ ‘ H a s not t }i i .s p rose 1 1 1 V a rl j amen t , 

.\ ledger to tlie devil sent, 

KuUy iinpower’d to treat about 
l''indij)g icAoIted witches nut : 

.Vnd has not he, Avithin a year, 

ILing’d lliie(» score of 'em in a shire? 
Some only for not being droAvn'd, 

And .some foj' sitting above ground 
Whole days and nights upon their 
breeches, 

And feeling pain, Avere bang'd for 
Avitclie.s : 

AVho after prov'd liim.self a witch. 

And made a rod for his own breech." 

See Granger’s “ Biographical History.” 
1775, vol. ii. p. 409. Compare akso Grey's 
edit, of “Hudibras,” vol. ii. pp. 11, 12, 13. 

The experiment of swimming Avas tried 
upon Hopkims himself in his own tvay, 


and he was, upon the event, condemned 
and, as it .seems, e.xecuted as a tvizard. 
Hopkins had lianged, in one year, no fewer 
than sixty reputetl witches in his own 
county of Essex, 

HoAvell, in a curiou.s letter to Sir 
Edvvard Spencer, dated 2Uth February, 
1647-8, says that within two years “ three 
hiiiidrcHl witches Avere arraigued, and the 
major part executed, in E.ssex and 
Sulfolk only.” This was doubtless through 
liopkijKs and other informers. 

We have an account that in 1649 and 
1650, “the magistrates of Newcastle upon 
Tyne stmt into Scotland to agree with a 
Scotchman, Avho preteuded knowdedge to 
find out Avitches by pricking them Avith 
pins. They agreed I o give him twenty 
shillings a-pieco for all ho (mnld eondenm, 
and bear his travolling exptMices. On liis 
arrival the bellman Avas sent through the 
town to iindte all persons that would bring 
in any complaint against any Avoman for 
a A\itch, that .she jnigfil be sent for and 
tryed by the pcrsoiis appointeil. Thirty 
Avoinen wei'e, on this, brougiit into the 
'J’own liall and st;ripp(.*d, ami then openly 
had pins thru.st into their bodies, about 
twenty-seven of wiiom he found guilty, His 
uukIc was, in the sight of .all the p€H)ple to 
lay the body of the ptu son suspect ed iiak<»d 
to the Avaist, and then he ran a pin into 
her thigh, and ther} suddenly let her coats 
fall, demanding whether slu> had nothing 
of his in iiei* body, but did not bleed : the 
woman through (right and .shanio, being 
amaze<l, replied little, Hum ho put his hand 
up her coats aiKl pulled out the pin, 
.setting her aside as a guilty person and 
child of the devil. By this sort of evidence, 
one wizaid and louj’tcen Avitehes Avere tried 
and convicted at the .\.ssize.s, and after- 
AvaiN bs executcKl . Thoi r na me.s a re recorded 
in the Parish Register of Si. AiidroAA'’s.” 
Gardiner's KniiJaud a GrirmncCj 1656, p. 
lt)7, and Biaml’s rinnstla. 

In “Tlie Witch of Edmonton,” 1658, p. 
32, sometliing of the kind may be in- 
tendefl, Avhere Winifrid as a boy says: 

“I'll bo n(A Pander to him; and if I 
tinde 

Any h) 0 .se Lubi’ick 'scapes in hiin,oI'll 
Avatch him, 

Ajjd. at my j otnrn, protest I’ll shoAV you 
all.” 

^ Butler say.s, speaking of tlio Witch-Finder, 
I that, of witches some be hanged 

— “ for j^iJting knavi.sh tricks 
l‘pon green gop^ie and thrkey-chicks, 
Or pigs, that, suddenly doceas’t^ 

Of griefs, unnat’ral a.s ho guest.”^;' 

Witch’s Cat. -In an account of 
Avitehcraft, the cat, Avho is the sine qud 
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non of a deserves particular con- 

eideration. If I mistake not, this is a 
eonnection which has cost our domestic 
animal all that persecution with which it 
•is, by idle boys at least, incessantly pur- 
sued. In ancient times the case was very 
different. These animals were anciently 
revered as emblems of the moon, and 
anion^ the Kgyptians were on tliat account 
so highly hotK)urc<l as to receive sacrifices 
•and devotions, had stately temples erected 
to their honour, and after death wtnc 
emhalineil. Large numbers of these feline 
niuniniies liave been in onj- days exported 
to Europe, and utili/xd for practical pur- 
poses. It is said that in wliatever bouse 
a cat dies, all the family shaved their 
eyebrows. No favourite lapdog among 
the moderns has re(;eivcd siuui po.stlnnnous 
honours. Diodorus Siculus relates that, a 
ttornan luippening accidentally to hill a ; 
cat, tlie mob iinmeiliately gatherid about j 
tlie hnnse wlieio he was, and neither the ; 
entreaties of some principal men sent by I 
the king, nor the fear of tlie Ttomans, with ! 
wliom the Egyptians were tlien negotiat- j 
ing a peace, could save the man’s life. 

We arc told (hat the tlevil give.s the 
witches a bca.st about the bigness and 
shape of a young tail, wliich tliey call a 
carrier. What (his carrier brings they 
-must re(‘eive for tin* devil. These carriers 
fill themselves so full sometimes, that they 
are forced to spew l)y tlio Ava.y, which 
speiving is found in several gardens where 
colwovts grow, and not. far from the ]iou.ses 
of those witclies. It is of a yellow colour 
like gold, and is callo<i Butter of 
Witches.” Tliis i.s doubtless different 
fjom the substance which is callo<l in 
Noril'tumborland ‘VFairy Butter.” Urbi- 
iioit of the Sirrdisl) Wltrhrs ot the end of 
11 1 an vill’ s Saxld myis m n s Tr i n in ph at us. 


Scotland, at hei* Majesty’s coming fo 
Leith. Again it is confessed that the said 
christened cat was the cauje that the 
King’s Ma;jesty’.s ship, at hi.s coming forth 
of Denmark, had a contrary wind to the 
rest of the ships then l)eing in his com- 
pany : which thing was most strange and 
true, as the King’s Majesty ackiiow- 
ledgeth.” 

This Dr. Fian was “Register to the 
devil, and sundi-y times preached at North 
Daricke kirke to a number of noteft-ious 
witches:” the very persons wdio in this 
work are said to have pvetmidod to bewitch 
and drown liis Majesty in the sea coming 
from Denmark. 

Steevens, in iiis Notes on vShakespear, 
refers to Ihihl win’s “ Jh>ware the Cat,” 
first published perhaps before Ibfil, 
for a statement that “it was permitted 
to a witcli to take hoi* a cattx\s body nine 
times.” The following passage occurs in 
Dekkor’s “Strange Horse-Race,” 1613: 
“When tlie grand heleat IukI gotten these 
two furi(;s with nine lives.” And in 
Marston’.s “ Dntcli Comiezan,” we read: 

“Why then thou hast nine lives like a 
cut ” 

- Workes, 1633, Bb 3. 

I In the description of tlie witch nnniBe, 

' in tlur “ Gentle Shepherd,” the following 
occurs : 

- And yonder’s manse, 

She and lier cat sit becking in her 
yard.” 

In Gay’s fable of the “Old Woman and 
her Oats,” one of those animals is intro- 
diu'od as upbraiding tlie witch as follows: 

“ ’Tis infamy to serve a hag; 

Cats are thought- imps, hej* bioom a 


In “ NeW'S from Scotland ; the damnable i 
Life and Death of Dr. Fian,” (loOl,) i 
“ Agnis Thompson confesse<l, that at the 
time wdien his Majesty was in Denmark, 
«he, being accomiianied with the parties 
before specially nameil, took a cat an<l : 
•christenetl it, and afterwards bound to ; 
that cat the chiefest parts of a dead man, i 
ami several joints of his body ; and tliat 
ir^ the nigbt following, the said cat was 
•conveyed into the midst of the sea liy all ; 
those witches sailing in their riddles or ; 
k„#cieves, as is aforesaid, and so left the j 
said cat right before the tow-ii of Leith : 
in Scotland : this done, there did arise i 
<snch a. tempest in the sea as a greater hath i 
not been seen : whieVk temjiest was the ; 
'<m u>’e of the perishing of a boat or vessel | 
comiii^ over from tlie town of Brunt 
Islc^nT^to the t<Mvn of Leith, wherein were 
sundry jewels and rich gifts which should 
faave been pre-sented to the now Queen of 


And buys against our lives combine. 
Because, ’tis said, your catvS liave nine.” 
See the BrlNsh Apollo, 1708, ii, .No. 1. 

Warburtou, on the passage in “ Mac- 
beth,” ‘‘Thrice the brinde<l oat hath 
mew’d,” obsorve.s, that, “A cat, from time 
immemorial, ha.s been tlie agent and 
favourite of wil.cho.s. This siipor.stitious 
fancy i.s pagan and very ancient; and the 
original, per]m])s, this: when Galinthia 
w'as changed into a cat by the fates, (says 
.Vntonius Liberalis, ‘ Metam.’ c. xxix.) by 
witches, (says Pausanias in his * Baiotics,’) 
Hecate took pity of her and made her her 
priestess: in wliicli office she continues to 
this day. Hecate herself, too, when 
Typhon force<l all the go<ls and gcxldesses 
to hide themselves in animals, assumed 
llio .shape of a cat. So Ovid : 

* Fele .soror Pliicbi latuit.” 
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Ther© is a very curirfas extract from a 
file Af informations, taken by some justices 
against a npor witch, preserved in the 
‘‘ Life of trio Lord Keeper Guilford,” 
whicli forcibly satirizes tlie folly of ad- 
mitting such kind of evidence as was 
brought against them: “This informant 
saith he saw a cat leap in at lier (the old 
woman’s) window, when it was twilight: 
and this informaJit farther saith, that he 
verily believetli the sai<l cat to be the 
devil: and more saith not.” It may be 
observed upon this evi<lenc©, that to affect 
the poor culprit, he could not well have 
said less. 

The witch’s cat, accompanied by its 
mistress, is ilelineatoil on the titlo-page of 
a second issue in 1()21 of the case of 
diabolical po.ssossion of the Karl of Rut- 
land’s family, originally published in 1 () 19 . 

Hogarth, in Ids “ Medley,” represents 
wdth great spirit of satire a Avitch sucked 
by a oat, and flying rni a broom-stick. Jt 
being said, as Triisler romarks, that the 
familiar with wdiom a witcli converses, 
sucks her right breast, in shape of a little 
dun cat, as smooth as a mole, which, w hen 
it has sucked, the witch is in a kind of 
trance. 

Witch’s Cauldron. This is thus 
described by Olaus Magnus ; “ 011a autein 
omnium Malefioaruni commune solet esse 
Instrument urn, quo succos, licrbas, vermes, 
©t exta <lccoquant, atque oa venofica dane 
ignavos ad vota alliciunt, et iiistar bulli- 
entis Olla?, Navium K<juitnm aut Cur- 
sorum excitant Celoritatem.” — Olai Magiii | 
Gent. Srptnitr. Hist. Brccis^ p. 9(5. ; 

On the title page of an early German | 
tract wo meet willi a wo<Klcut of tlie ■ 
caldron, into which two witches throw a ; 
snake, and a cock. riricus Molitor, 
Tractaias pemtijis da phitonicis midieri- 
hus (about 1490). 

It is almost unnecessary to remind the 
reader of the scene in Mucheth. Hut the 
following from Mid<lletoii is very curious 
in the presence of the possibility that his 
play was older than Shakespoar’s : 


“ 1 Witch. Here’s the blowi of a bat 


lliC. 

Put in that, 0 put in that. 

2. 

Here’s Libbard’s bane. 

Bee. 

Put in againe. 

1. 

The juice of toado, the oilc 
of adder. 

2. 

Those will make the yoiiker 
maddci’. 

Jlec. 

Put in : thers all, and rid 
the stench. 

Firestone. 

Nay here’s three ounces of 
the re<l -hair’d wench. 

AIL 

Round around, around, 
<?tc.” 


In the church at Krensham, on the 
borders of Surrey and Hampshire, was 


formerly, if it is not still, prejiierved what 
is traditionally termed “ Mother Ludlam’s 
Cauldron,” a copper vessel standing on 
an iron tripml with three logs; it is en- 
graved in Willis’s Current Notes for 
October, 1851. Near Farnham is a cavern 
known as “ Mother Ludlam’s Hole,” her 
supposed residence. 

Witch’s Dance. -Jonson, in the 
Masque of Quernrs, KiOl), describes the 
Witches’ banco: At w®**, w'^*^ a strange 
and sodayne musif|ue, they fell into a 
nuigicall daunco full of preposterous 
change, and gesticulation, but most appl 3 ’^- 
ing to theyr proiierty : w'ho, at theyr 
UK^etings, do all thingos conti-ary to the- 
custome of men, dancing back to back, 
hip to hiji, theyr handes joyn’d and mak- 
ing theyr circles backward, to the left 
band, with strange phantastique motions 
of they*’ heads and bodyes.” These pas- 
sages may be compared with scenes in 
Shakespear’s “ Macbeth,” and Middle- 
ton’s “ Witch.” 

One plainly sees in News from Hcotlond 
above quoted the foundation stones of the 

Royal I'reatise on Dtemonology and it 
is said “these confessions made the King, 
in a w^ondorhil admiration,” and he sent 
for one Geillis Duncane, who playo<l a reel 
or dance before the witches, “ who upon 
a small Ininip, called a Jew’s ’rrump, did 
play the said <lance before the King’s 
Majesty; wdio, in respect to tlie stiange- 
ness of those matters, took great delight 
to be present at all their oxamiiiations.” 
Who is there so inenrions tliat would not 
w’ish to have soon the monarch of Great 
Britain entertaining hijuself with a sup- 
posed witches’ porfonnance on the Jew^’s- 
iiarp ! 

Witch’s Sabbath. The .Sabhath 
of the w-itclios is supposed to bo held on a 
Saturday, when the devil is by some said 
to appear in the shape of a goat, about 
wdiom .sevoi al dances and magic ceremonies 
are i)erformed. Befoie the assembly 
I breaks up. the wdtehes are all said to have 
I the honour of saluting Sa tan ’.s posteriors. 

! See King James’s remarks on thi.s subject 
I in his “ Damnonology.” Satan is reported 
I to have been so much out of humour at 
I some of these meetings, that, for bj® 

I diversion, fie Avould beat the wdtehes black 
I ami blue with the spits and broom, s, the 
vehicles of their transportation, and pla.y« 
them divers other unlucky tricks. They 
afterwards procee<l at the.se assemblies to 
the gro.ssest impurities and immoralities,, 
and it may be ad(Ji;>d, blasphemies, as the 
devil sometimes preaches to^diem a mock 
sermon. 

'J’hey afterwards open » graves for*>':he 
purpose of taking, out joints of the fingers 
and toes of dead bodies, with some of thft 
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winding slieet, in order to prepare a 
powder for their magical purposes. Here 
also the devil distributes apples, dishes, 
spoons, or other trifles, to tfiosp witches 
who desire to torment any particular per- 
son to whom they must present them. 
Here also, for similar, purposes, the devil 
baptises waxen images. 

The Sabbath of witches is a meeting to 
which the sisterhoo<l, after having been 
anointed with certain magical ointments, 
provided by their infernal leader, are 
suppose<l to bo caiTie<i through the air 
on brooms, couJstavos, spits, Ac. At 
these meetings they have feastings, 
musick, and dancing, the devil himself 
condes<rending to play at tliom on the 
pipes or cittern. 

VVithersden, Co. Kent. Hastefl 


Melton enninerites, as wizards aUthis 
time flourishing in Lojidon, the cunning, 
man on the Bankside, Mothoi’ Broughton 
in Chick-lane, young Master Olive in 
Turnbull Street, the shag-haired wizawl 
in Pepper-Alloy, the chirurgeon with the 
hag-pii)e cheek, Doctor l^'oinian at Lam- 
beth, and a man in Moorfields. 

Wolff The.— Tumor, in the Huutynfr 
of the Bomyshe Vvolfc (cirea 1651), sign, 
K 5, says: ‘‘ Tlie proper tic of a wolfe is, 
i that if a man se the wolfe after the Volfe 
se the man, that then a man shall not 
he dnrnme. But if the wolfe se the man, 
before the man se the wolfe, then is the 
man by the syght of the wolfe made dum, 
or at least so doafe, that he can scarcely 
spoako/’ Randolph refers to the idea in 
tlie Moses- Lookiinj'Ohiss, written before 


tells ns that, “at AVithersden is a well, 
\vhich was once famous, being called St. ! 
Eustace’s Well, taking its name from j 
Eustachius, Abbot of Elai, who is men- I 
tioned by Matt. Paris, An. 1200, to have j 
been a man of learning and sanctity, ami 
to have come and iireacho<l at AVye, an<l 
to liavo blessed a fountain there, so that 
afterwards its waters wore endowcKl by 
such niirnciilous power, that by it all 
diseases were curcnl.” Jihf. of Kent, 
folio od. iii, 170. 

Withdidf St. — Supposed to be idetiti- 
cal with St. Vitalis, ot wliicli name there 
wore two saints, one who siilTomi inartvr- 
dom at Ravenna under Nero being 
probably the one liere intended. See 
Nares, ed. 1869, in v. 

Wives’ FCASt Da.y. A name for 
Candlemas in the Nortli of England. 

Wiza.rd.- See Nares, 1869, in v. A 
tvizard, as distinguished from a witch, was 
a person, avIio had supernatin’jil power or 
insight, but not necessarily for the pur- 
pose of inllicling injury, lie was rather 
a conjurer. It was a term oven applictl 
to political qiiackei y, as in a tract printed 
in 1862, entitled 77ic ]Vi::nrd Unrisored, 
A singularly curious story is relate<l by 
Melton ill his Astrologaste.r, 1020, of 
Henry Culfe of Mei;f#:on College, Oxford, 
who w'as hangoil at^Tyburn for hi.s com- 
plicity in the Earl o Essex’s plot in 1001. 
A \yizard pvo<luce<J a pack of cards, out of 
wHhich Cnue drew* at random three : they 
were three knaves; and the man had liim 
put them on the table with their faces 
•downward. 'I’hon he told him to take 
them up one by one. On the first lie then 
perceived a portrait of himself in full 
♦armour, surroundcnl by men with bills and 
halberds. On the sect^d was the judge, 
who presided at trial ; and on the 
third^tliore was a view of Tyburn with 
the executioner. This liappene<l, it is 
said, twenty years prjJbr to the actual 
occurrence. 


1036. 

Weronfels says: “When the supersti- 
tious person goes abroad, ho is not so much 
afraid of the teetli, as the unexpected 
sight of a w'olf, lest be shoiibl deprive him 
of his speech.” 

The following story is worth perpetua- 
tion as an ovidenco of the powerful 
instinct of this animal. It appears to- 
hearken back to the Elizabethan pcricxl : • 

It WMS credibly Infoi’mod mo by a friend 
of mine long resident in Ireland, of one 
that, I ravelling in an evening betwixt 
two townies in that country, sonie three 
miles distant, w'as tlie re several times set 
upon by a w^olfc, from whose jawos he 
by his sword so oft dolivereil himselfe. 
Approaching non re the townie where ho 
was bent, ho incouiitercMl a friend of his 
travayling all unarmed towanls the tow n© 
from whence he came, unto whom(a<h ising 
him of his peril and assault, accounting 
himselfe secure so nearo the t.oAvne) Inr 
lent his swnird. Now, having parted and 
divid(Hl themselves some little di.stance, 
this olde w'olfo sets upon his new' guest, 
who fimling him armed with the other’s 
weapon, presently leaves liim, making 
after the other with all speefle lie might : 
overtook liim, before ho came to the 
tow'uo, as.sanUo<l an<l slew^ him.” Philo-' 
sophePs Bouquet, 1614, p. 201. Comp. 
Preserrnti res (iqolnst Witch r.s. 

Wolverhampton. ‘‘ Many of the 
older inhabitants of AVolverhanipton can 
well remember, remarks Sliaw', when the 
sacrist, resilient prebon<iaries, and mem- 
bers of the clioir, assembletl at morning 
prayers on Monday and Tnes<lay in 
Rogation week, with the charity children, 
bearing long polos clotliwl with all kinds 
of flowers then in season, and wiiicii wore 
aftoiwvards carrietl through the streets of 
the towm with much solemnity, the clergy, 
singing men and boys, dresse<i in their 
sacro<l vestments, closing the procession, 
and chanting in a grave and appropriate 



melody, the Canticle, ISenedicitCj Omnia 
Opera, &c.” “This ceremony, miiocont 
at least, an<^ not illauclable in itself, was 
of high antiquity, having probably its 
origin in the Koinan offerings of the 
Primitioo, from which (after being ren- 
tkvre<l confonnablo to our purer worship) 
it was ji<l()pte<l by the first Christians, uikI 
handet.! <iown, through a succession of 
agGvS, to iniKlern times. The idea W'as, no 
<loubt, tliat of returning thanks to God, 
by whose goodness the face of nature was 
rouovate<l, and fresh meaiis provided for 
the sustenance an<i comfort of his crea- 
tures. It was di.scontinue<l about 17(i5. 
The boundaries of the township and parish 
of WoIvorliamptoM are in many points 
inai;ke<^l out by what are called gospel 
trees, from the custom of having the 
(xospel rea<l under or near them by the 
clergyman atteiKling tlie parochial peram- 
bulations. Those noaj* tlie town were 
visitiKl for the same purpose by the pro- 
eessiouers before liioniiomxl, and are still 
presei-ATd with tlie strictest care and 
altoidion.” 

Shaw, si)Paking of Wolverliampton and 
the proeessioners there, says: “Another 
CMistom (now likewise discon ( in ne<n was 
the annual procession, on the Ihh of July 
(the evo of the great fail*), of men in 
antique armour, preceded by nuisieiaiis 
playing tlie Kair-tuno, an<l followtHl by 
the .stewaixl of tlio Deanery Manor, the 
peace-otficors, and many of tlie jirincipal 
inhiil)itant.s. Tradition says the ceremony 
originatcil at the tiuK* when Wolver- 
hampton was a great emporium of wool, 
and resorted to by mercliants of the staple 
from all parts of England. The nece.<«sily 
of an armed force to keep peace a.n<l onler 
during the fair, (which is .sni<l to have 
'lasted fourteen <lays, but the chaitor say.s 
only eight,) i.s not improbable. 'J’hi.s cii.s- 
toni of Walking the Fair (as it was called) 
with the arme<l proces.sion, &v. was tir.st 
^miiUed about the year 1789.’’ SlofforcU 
.s/i/'rc, vol ii, part 1, p. 103, 

Wooden Horse, The. -An obso- 
lete military punishment cliiefly afloptfnl 
in the case of soldiers not accustomed to 
riding. U is described (with an illustra- 
tion) in tlie /Van// J/o/g/r/ac for 1837, 
p. 338-9, from the account given by Grose, 
in Ills J/tlUary Aiitiquitlrfi, and there is 
a loferenee to a characteristic passage in 
Sc()(t’.s Old Mortality. 

Woodroff.-— This is used for garlands 
on St. Barnabas\s Day (June 11). 
liOiulon, f|u )Uk 1 in Worcester\s Diet., says 
that woo<ir off is “ suppose<l to be a cor- 
ruption of tlio word wood-rowell, the 
>v herbs of leaves, according to Tnrner, 
^vyho seems to bo followe<l by Gerardo), 
representing certain kinds of ' rowdies of 
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spores/ The common name (aflds Loudon, 
ibid.) of plants of the genus asporula/’ 
Woollen Manufacture. The 

Act for , Burying in Woollen in 1678 
created a go(x{ deal of dissatisfaction, and 
was intcMided to encourage the trade in 
that material. IVlisson, speaking of fune- 
rals in England, says : “There is an Act 
of Parliament wliicli ordains tlnat the dead 
.shall be buried in a woollen stuff, which 
is a kind of a thin bays, wdiicli they call 
Hanriel : nor is it lawful to uso the least 
needleful of thread or silk. 'I'his shift is 
always white ; but there are dilFereiit sorts 
of it as to fineness, and consequently of 
tlifferent prices. To make these dresses 
is a particular trade, and there arc many 
that sell nothing else.’’ Tlie shirt, for a 
man “ has commonly a sleeve purlled , 
about the wrists, and the slit of the shirt, 
down the hieast, done in the same manner. 
This slionkl bo at loa.st lialf a foot longer 
than the body, that the foot of the de- 
ceased may be wiappe<l in it, as in a bag. 

I ’poii the head they put a cap, which they ; 
fasten w*ith a very broad cliin-ftloth ; with 
gloves Oil the hands, and a cravat round 
the neck, all of woollen. 1'he wojoen have 
a kind of head-dress Avitli a fore-head 
cloth.” Tie axlds, “ that tlic hotly may ly 
the softer, some put a lay of bran, about 
four inches thick, at the bottom of the 
coffin. The laxly is visited to see that it 
is buryed in flannel, and tliat nothing 
about it is sowed with thread.” 

Ill the Cliurcliwaixlens’ Accounts of 
Minchinbainpton, co. Gloucester, for 1678, 
occurs this item: “Paid for a booke to 
enter y« burialls in woolen, In 1730 

Mrs. Oklfiel<l the actress was nevertheless 
buried in Westminster Al>bey in a Holland 
shift trimmed with lace and a Brussels 
lace headdress, llazlitt’s Jiihl. Coll, iii, 
271. 

Woolwa.rci.— Tlio absiinence from 
the use of linen next the person as a 
penance. See II alii well in v. 

Worm. The name given by Shakes- 
pear to the asp, by wliicli Cleopatra 
destroyed liorself ; l',ut the original sense 
was a serpent or tlii mythical dragon, 
Wotton or \foottork 9 near 
Dorkingr* Under the will of Mr. 
Gian vi 11, one of the clerks of the Treasury, 
dattnl Deceinhor 31, 1717, an annual payr 
ment of 40/- is made on tlie anniversary of 
his death to each of five ptxir boys, not*' 
exceeding 10 years of age, on the condition , 
that with their bands on his grave-stone 
they shall repeat w'ithout book the Lord^s 
Prayer, the Ap()st6>s’ Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments, that they shall read the 
loth chapter of the First Epistle /if St, 
Paul to the Corinthians, ^.and shall wfite 
two verses of it ^n a legible hand. And 
£'30 more was to be paid out yearly in 
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binding fflhem as apprentices to some 
handicraft or husbandry, no one of them 
having more than £10 paid on his behalf. 
The boys were to bo chosen out of the 
parish by the trustees, and if so many 
were not to be found there of the pres- 
•cribed age, they might be taken from the 
parishes of Westcot, Abinger, Where, Ash- 
itHi, Epsom, or Cheam, KnfjlanfVs GazeU 
frnr, 1751, v. Woiton. 'I'fie custom was 
observed in 1901. 

WoundSt — Comp. Nares, 1859, in v. 

Wra,ith or Waff.- Pennant, in des- 
cribing the customs of the Iliglilanders, 
tells us that in (;ertiii]i places the death of 
people is supposed to bo foretold by tlie 
■cries and shrieks of henshi or the fairy's 
wife, uttere<l along tlie vej-y path whore 
the funeral is to pass, and what in AVaJes 
fltro called corpse ('ajulles aio often 
imagined to appear and foretell mortality. 
In Carmarllien there is hardly any one 
that dies hut some one or other sees his 
light or candle, 'riiere is a similar super- 
si itioii among the^ vulgar in Nortliumber- 
land. They call it sei'ing the waff or 
ghost of the persoii whoso ileath it fore- 
tells. 

Pinkerton, who wrote about the same 
time, says: **' Tales of gljosts, brownies, 
fairies, witches, aie the frecpiont onter- 
tainnient of a w'inter's evening among the 
jiative j)eas.nilry of Kircii<ll)right-sliire. 
It is common among tliem to fancy that 
tliey see the wraiths of persons dying, 
wliich will bo visible to one and not to 
others i)?-esent with him. Sometimes the 
good and the ba<l ungel of tlie person are 
seen con(t?nding in the shape of a white 
a!id a black dog. Only the ghosts of 
wicked perso?is are siipposed to return to 
vi.sit and distui-h theii- ol<l actpiaiiitanco. 
"Witlun these last tAventy years, it was 
hardly po.ssible to meet Avitli any person 
Avhohad not seen many wraitlis aiid gliosts 
'in the course of his experience.’^ IJfran\^ 
Journry, 1792, ii, 227. 

Jamieson seems to take a rather 
different view of tlio import of a wraith 
or waff : ’ITie Avra^?h of a living person,’’ 
say.s he, “does not,*lis some have snppos<’<l, ] 
indicate that he si all die soon : although 
m all cases viewe<l as a premonition of the 
•aisembodie<l state. The season, in the 
natural day, at wliich the spectre makes 
its appeaiance, is uiKlerstotxl as a certain 
presage of the time of the persoji’s de- 
parture. If' seen early in the morning, 
it forebodes tliat he shall liA^e long, ami 
even arrive at old age; if in the evening, 
it indicates, that his (leath is at hand.” 
JiVj/w. Diet, in v.^ 

T]%i'ee hundred miners employed at the 
Oiyncorrwg Colliery, ^lear Port ’liilhot , 
'Glamorganshire, refused to go to work in 
-July, 1902, owing to a stoiy having been 


! circulatiMl by some of their numbe» tliat 
! last week the ligure of a woman (w;rtiith) 
I waving a lighte<l lamp wa* seen in the 
workings, and that screams were lieard. 
The men, who are of a supeisti lions class, 
insisted that the mine was haunted. 

There is a very reniarkablo typo of this 
class of superstition, and one without any 
parallel in onr Englisli folklore, in the 
llreton legeml of tlie Orphan of Lannion, 
j Avhere a girl, wlio hiwl b€xui murdered, 
reappeared every niglit in the form of a 
light nickering round the cross, near wdiich 
the t.rage<ly ha<l occurj'ed, and at the very 
! liour, until the time arriv^xl, av hen she, liad 
I she been sparcnl, woidd huA^e die<i in the 
I onlinary way, and the vision then gradu- 
j idly attaineAl a larger and more distinctly 
I liumau shape, and was finally so<ni to 
j ascend to heaven in the arms of an 
! apparition in a himijious robe with wddo 
! stretched wings, Mi(:l)el ami j'ouruier, 

; IlofrllericSy 1859, p. 315. 

; Wrapped in his Mother’s 
! Smock.- 1 am of opinion that the 
i vulgar .saying, “ Oh you are a lucky man ; 
i yon were w’ranixxl up in a pa i t of your 
; mother’s smock.” ojlginated iu the siiper- 
! stitiou about the caul, (|.v. In the 
i “ .Athoniaii Oj‘acle,” speaking (»f this, the 
; authors say: “We believe no such cor- 
i resp(wi<l(Mu'es hetwdxt the actions of human 
j life and that shiiT.” 

i Wrath nr Wroth Silver. -Money 

; paid on Martinmas morning (Nov. 11) by 
i the parishes within the manor of Ivnight- 
I low, Warwickshire, to the agent of the 
j lord, the Duke of Jluccleuch. See llazlilt’s 
I A<Iditions to nioiuit in A nftqutiii/. Sept, 
i 1H85, for a more particular account of 
i the usage and cermiiony, ami a very in- 
' teresting and scholarly cold rihutiou by 
Mr. Goinme to the same organ for 
January, 1801. 

Wren. — “ The Avren is callo<l a trog- 
lo<lyt(‘. as it, is supposoil, fr(nn the 
uuwlo in AviiJch ii constructs its nest, 

; that is to say in tiio f«)rm of a 
; cavern, with om^ very snmll and nar- 
! row aperture through whicli the birds gain 
an entrance; hut it does uot- appear that, 
the wren’s: ne.st; is narrower or more 
caveriidike than that- of othet small birds, 
it builds of various materials, and in 
varioiis. places.” Varrell’s British Birds, 
1813, ii. ll)(i. 

The following remarks occur in a paper 
read .sever.al years ago before the flriti.sli 
Arclueological Association; “The Greek.s 
called both the Avreu ami .S(»me kind of 
cresteil serptmt ft he cobia <le capelho?) 
Ba(rtAtfrxox (little king) ; while the 
Spaniaixls tci m the former reyzuelo, and 
the latter royecillo, botli diminutives of 
rrif (king). The ]..atin rcffulvs (the same) 
seems till recent time.s to have included 
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all Iwnds of wrens; aifa the following 
names from other tongues seem as gemer- 
ally applied ;#Italian reatino (little king), 
Swedish knnofi-foqel (king’s fowl) ; Danish, 
f'ugle-konge (fowl king). Moreover, some 
of the kingly names given to tlio wren 
apply better to the troglodyte or common 
wren, than to the jegiiliis or golden-crest; 
such are the German zann-ko'iiig (he<lge- 
king), tlie Italian re di siepe, di mnechia 
(king of the luMlge, bush), tlie former 
being^ notoriously fond of sticking to bis 
hetlge, while tlie latter often sings on the 
top of a tree; the Dutch irinh'r-honivkje 
(little winter-king) is applicable to both 
equally, if dorivofl, as seems likely, from 

their singing in the wdnter 

Another Danish name for tlio common 
wren, elle-konge (the aider-king), (Ger- 
man, erlkbnig), and that for the wag- 
tail (motarilla nlho, a kiiKlrod bird), 
ello-kongens <latter (the alder-king’s 
daughter), gives anotlier glimpse of 
mythological allusion. The Sweiles, 1 niay 
;uid, also call the willow-wren (moiocUla 
trochilus) sparf-kung; tlie Danse spurro- 
konge (sparrow-king.) ... 

An oarly hhvncli writer on ornithology 
observes (on the authority of Aristotle), 
that, though of such. <liniinutive bulk, it 
harasses the eagle, who holds sway over all 
other biixls. IJolon, l)e hi Snivrr drs 
OysnniT, irioo, p. 312. Pliny notices that 
in Kgypt the wren was snppo.scHl to i>er- 
foini tlie oflicos of toothpick for the croco- 
dile. Silt, flifil, viii, 25. 

Vallanct'y speaking of Ihi.s, the augur’s 
favonrite hirtl, says that **'rhe Druids 
represented him as the king of all birds, 
Tiie superstitiou.s respect sliown to tliis 
bird gave offence to our first Christian 
mi.ssionarics, and by their (.‘omnminls he is 
still liunted an<l killed by the peasants on 
Christinas Day, and on Ihe following (St. i 
Stephen’s Day) be is carried about bung 
by the leg, in the centre of two lioops 
crossing each other at right anglt'S, and 
a prnces.sion made in every village, of 
men, women and children, singing an Irish 
catch, importing him to be king of all 
birds. Hence the name of thi,s bird in 
all the Kn repeal! languages, (herk, 
T^o\iXos', jSairiXfV'i; Jjifin, regnlns : 
French, roytelet, boricbot (oi* borcbot') : 
Welsh, broil, king : Tevtnnie. koning vogel, 
king bird: Dvfvh, konije, little king.” 
Collect, xiii, 97. 

BraJid liimself notes: “Mr. Gregory 
informed me. May 23, 1805, that in Ire- 
land they still go out on St. Stephen’s 
Day to hunt the wren.” The same occurs 
in the Tslo of Man, and in Surrey, and 
elsewhere. But the old religious yuilt is 
forgotten. Comp. Marrx and Vohin> Bcd- 
hreast supra. 

It is singular enough that in France 


in the early i)art of the present century 
the same practice was observed. “ While' 

1 was at Ive Ciotat, near Marseilles,” 
writes Sonniiii, “ the particulars of a 
singular ceremony were related to me,, 
w-hich takes place every year at the be- 

S 'liiiing of Nivoso (the latter end of 
O(iember). A numerou.s bwly of men, 
iirme<i with swords and pistols, set off in 
search of a very small bir4l which the- 
ancients call troglo<lytes, (Motacelhi Trog- 
lodytes, li. Syst. Nat. eilit. 13, Anglice the 
common wren,) a denomination retaiiieci 
by Guenaji de Montbeillard, in his ‘ Natu- 
ral History of Birds.’ When they have 
found it, a thing not difficult, because' 
they always take care to have one ready, 
it is suspendcxl on the middle of a pole,, 
which two men carry on their shoulders, 
as if it were a heav\v burthen. Thi.s 
whimsical pi-ocession parades j*ound the- 
town : the bird is weiglied in a great pair 
of .scales, ami the company then sits down 
to (able and makes inerrv.” Travels, 1800, 
i pp. 11-12. 

I 'Fbo name wliicb (he French confer on 
! the wren, Bomf do Diou, is in all likeli- 
hoixl, a purely whimsical denomination,, 
for which it would bo fruitless to seek or 
suggest a .seriou.s oi igin. In Fgypt they 
j term it, even more strangely and un- 
accountably, the polecat;, or the father of 
the woodccK'k, the latter title originating, 
it is sai<l, in the r<‘seml)latice between the- 
plumage of the two bints. 

Wrestling, d ’iiis is not tlie proper 
place for enttuiiig into tlie nice dis- 
tinctions between ihe various schools of 
wrestling in Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Nol Uiigliamshire, iVre. It is well known 
that tlie diffeiences in practice are con- 
siderable. In 130.3, Bobert of Brunne 
notices tlio luactice of giving a sword or 
ring a.s a prize for wrestling, but says it 
must not be done on a holyday : 

3yf pou cuer fettyft fwerdo eyper ryng 
For to gadyr a wraftlyng, 

)?e liolyday pou hohleft iioghte 
Whan i’wycho bobaunce for pe ys wroghte, 
Cuntek pere ooniyp, or \ vypor bobaunce ; 
i And fum men flayn, or purghe channoe.” ' 

I h indlyng Synne, 1. 990*5.. 

! He afterwaifl warns men against getting 
I ui) wrestlings in order to gain praise for. 

I it (1. 3090-2), and also (1. 8999) says that 
“ karollos, wreastlynges, or somour 
game.s,” are not to be held in the church 
or churchyanl. ^ . 

Myrc, too, warns his hearers against 
; “ .schotnge, wrustelS’nge, and open r |>lay, 
i and goynge to t>e. . ale on' holydaye”' 
i ( “ Instructions for Parish Priests,” p:- 31, 
i 1. 99718: Kaiiy Kngl. Text 8oc. 1868.) 

I ChuJieer says of The miller, in the Pro-^' 

; logue to the Canterbury Tales, “ At 
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ivTastlynge he wolde here awey the ram,” ! been held at Clj^rkonwell. Mnchyn the 
- -a change of prize from the sword and ! diari-^t notes the attendance of the Lord 
ring noticed above. i Mayor and other civic dignitaries at the 

Jn the Robin Hotxl story (Hazlitt-s Tales '■ match holtl on the 24th August, 1551), It 
Htid Legends, 1892, p. 310), the Knight of | seems that ii was also customary to l»ave 
Utersdale, Sir Richard at-Lee, ijleads to I .sliooting-matchos at or about the same 
Robin ns an excuse, for not having kept | season in Kinsbury-fiekls. 
his day in roturiiing a loan made to Inin i Heywood, in his Apology for Actors,” 
by the outlaw, that he had boon detaine<l j 1012," quotes »Stowe for the fact that a 
.nt a wrestling at AVentbridgo, where there play o!i the Creation was perfonned an- 
was an attempt to deprive a ycoiiian of . (?iently by the skinners at Olerkenwell, 
the prize woii by him. These were, no j ‘mm place whereof, in the.se latter da ies,” 



be wrong in assigning the incident to the ! there is this passage: “ SfAtdiwelL I have 
vicinity of the period, when the J/tfJle i a Corni.sh-hwl that wrastles well, and hath 

^rcst was written about 1480 rather I brought liome rabbets every Bartliolmew- 

than to tlie Robin II owl epoch itself. ! tkle these live yoares.’* 


In the '* I’ale of the Rasyn,” it is said 
'of the parson : 

He liarpys ami gytryns and syngs well 

Ho wr^tolTand lopis, and oasts the ston i "'W'-.’* oppit'ss't's the mind, and of 

.,15.,, >j * i exertirjg their active powers. So it was 


The minister of Monquhitter report wl 
ill 1799; ‘‘People who are not regularly 
a ml pro tit ably employed, rejoice in a 
holklay as tho moans of thr<nving off that 


ahi> — ’ 

In the “Governor,” 


1531, Sir T. Elyot 


powf 

with our fathers. 'Ihey frociuently met 
to exert their strength in wrestling, in 


observes: “ Wrastlyng is a verye good i casting the hanumn*, and in throwing the 
exercise in the beginning of youth, so that ’ ' . 1 , 1 . 

it bee witli one tliat i.s equall in strength 
or some uhat vnder, and that tho place 
he soft, that in falling their bwlies be 
not brusod. There be diners manners of 
wrastlyrigs : but tho best, as wel for liealth 
of body, as for exercise of strengtli, i.s, 
when laying nnitually their haiid.s one 
oner an others neck, with the other hande 
they liolde fast each other by the arm, 
a. mi clasping tlieir legs together, they in- 
forc© themselues with strength ami 


stone, tlieir agility at foot-ball, and tlieir 
<lcxterity at coils and penny-stono.” 
S l<tf , ^.*1 ec. X X i , 1 4 5 . 

Alisson says “ Wrestling i.s one. of tho 
diversions of the lOngli.sli, especially in 
the Northern Counties.” Trucrls, p. 3(U), 
and comp. Sir T. I^arkins, Inn Plan, 1727. 

Wretch or Wrath Cock. Comp. 
Nares, 1859, in v. 

Yatton, Co- Somerset.- Collin- 
son, speaking of Yatton, Sonicrsetshire, 


agilytie, to throw dowiie each other, whn h | “.dolin liane ot this parish^ 

i.s also praise<i by (^alon.” 


Again, in the “ Manor of tlie tryumphe 
.at Caleys ami Rnllon (1532)” it is said: 
“ And that day there ^va.s a gr•€^at wra.ste- 
bytweiie englyshmeri tV frensshmon 
before both© y® kyiigo.s/ the fronsslio kyng 
had none but preestes that w^rastele<l7 
whiche were byggo x^eii stronge/ they 
were bretherne/ l^^lt they had inoost 
falles.” Browne, 'n the fifth song of 
“Britannia’s Paste als,” 1G14, writes: 

•“As when the gal bant youth which line 
vpoii 

The we, stern doivnes of lonely Albion ; 

^ Meeting, .some festiiiall to solemnize, 
Oh<K)se out two, skilM in wrastling 
exercise, 

• Who strongly, at tjj© w-rist or collor 

Whilst avme iff aiVluc the people make 
. ring.”^ 

On St. Bartholomew ’:? Day, during the 
fair, wrestling-matches appear to have 


iniiL ooLiri iJiiiit? 01 uu.s p.irjsii, 
gent, left half an acre of ground, called 
the Groves, to tho poor foi* over, reserving 
a quantity of the grass for strewing the 
chnrcli on Whit. Sunday.” 

Yawning: for a Cheshire 
Cheese. — Tin's was, as the “Spectator” 
for vSoptembor 25, 1711, tel I.s us, a Christ- 
mas amu.senient in his tiiuo. 

Year’s Mind. See MonUds Mind. 

“I .shiiJde .speake nothing,” says Veron, 
“in the mean season, of the costly feastes 
and hankottc.s that aie crmnnonly made 
unto tlie priesle,s (which come to such© 
<loingo.s from all partes, a.s ra^en-s do to 
a tloade carkn.so,) in their buryinges, 
inoc.otbs mimlo.s and ycaros nryndos.” 
Jfnnilng of Puignhjrjj, 15(>1, fob 36. A 
feu pages fartiic'r on he ,a<hls ; “The aun- 
ciont fat}ier.s, being verj desirous to move 
their audience unto charitye and alinos© 
dedes, <lid exhorte them to refresh 
the. poor© and give almoses in the 
funeralles, Ar. yeares mynde.s of their 
fronds <fe kynnesfolkss, in stedde of 
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tho (^ankettefi that tljre payiiymes Sc 
heathen wore wont to make at suche 
doingGs, and<4n sfcedde of the meates that 
they did bring to their sepulolires and 
graves.*’ Hnnlincf of Purgatoryy 1561, 
foh 106. 

Yeoman-Fewterer. The Keeper 
of the Dogs, an officer under the Hunts- 
man, whose <luty was to uncouple or tie 
up the animals, according to circum- 
stanc9.s, to feed them, and to attend to 
thorn generally. Sometimes the term was 
simply feictcrer. 

Yew. -d'ho yew is now become the 
funeral tree; and the same honours are 
paid to it by the poets of the present age, 
as tlie Cypi'^^ss cnjoyeti from the bards of 
antiquitv. Upon hutking into Wottoii’s 

Leges \Vallicie,” 173 ), p. 262, I hnd the 
following: ‘‘Taxus Sarirti libram valet;” 
with the subsequent note. '‘Sanoti. Sancto 
nonipe alicui dicat a, Duhrit io v, gr. yel 
Teliao, quales apud Wallos in Cmmeteriis 
etiamnum frequentos visuntiir.” See 
Ducango, (Vos. v. Arhorcs {^(icra\ 

Tlio planting of yews in chnrcliyards 
seems to derive its origin from an- 
cient funeral rites : in wViich, Sir 
Thomas Browne conjectures, from its per- 
petual voixlure, it was used as an emblem 
of the resurrection. A gentleman assnre<l 
Brand tliat he romembered to have read 
in a Book of Clnirch wardens* Accounts in 
the possession of Mr. Tjittleton, of Bridg- 
north, Salop, an account of a yew tree 
being ordered to be planted in the church- 
yard for reverence’ sake. 

The yew is called by Shakospear, in his 
“ Ricluird the Second,” 1597, the double 
fatal yew, because the leawos of the yew 
are poison, and Die wood is employed for 
instruments of death. In Poole’s “ Eng- 
lish Parnassus,” 1057, the yew has the 
epithets of ‘*warHck, dismal, fatal, mor- 
tal, venemous, unhappy, verdant, deadly, 
dreadful,” annexed to it: these are all 
from old English poets. Chaucer, in his 
“Assemble of Foules,” calls it “the 
shooter ewe.” The yew tree is thus men- 
tioned in “ Loves Festivall at Lusts 
Funerall,” at the end of Brathwaite’s 
“ Bo ulster Lecture,” 1640: 

“ The scroch oulo frights us not, nor th’ 
towling-bell 

Summons our vading-startling ghosts to 
hell. 

Tombs, forlorne charnels, unfrequented 
caves, 

The fatall ewe, sad st)ciate to graves, 

Present no figures to our dying eyes 

’Cause vertne was our gole, her praise 
our prize.” 

In Gayton’s “Art of Longevity,” 1059, 
p 58, is the following passage alluding to 


St. Paul’s Churchyard having been turned 
into a herb market. 

“ The ewe, sad box, and cypress (solemn 
trees) 

Once church-yar<l guests (till burial rites 
did cease) 

Give place to sallads,” &c. 

Dailies Barrington observes: “that 
trees in a church yard were often planted 
to skreeii the church from the wind ; that, 
low as churches were built at this time, 
the thick foliage of the yew answered this 
purpose bettei' than any other tree. I 
nave boon informe<l, accordingly, that the 
yew trees in the clnirch yar<l of Gyffin, 
near Conway, having been lately felled, 
the roof of the church hath suffered ex- 
cessiv^ely.” 

A writer in the (V’lrtlemon^s Magazine, 
for February, 1780, .1. 0. dislikes all 
the reasons assigne<l for planting yew 
trees in elm rcb yards, except their 
gloomy aspect and their noxious quality. 
The first intended to add solemnity 
to the consecrated ground, the other 
to preserve it from the lavages of cattle. 
To countenance his first reason, he quotes 
Drydon, who calls the yew the mourner 
yew, and Virgil, who calls it the baneful 
yew : aud to mako it still more fitting for 
the place, adds the magic use which 
Sliakespear makes of it in Macbeth : 

“ Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goats, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in tlie moon’s eclipse.” 

He a<ld.s, “ the great dramatist’s opinion 
of its noxious properties is evident from 
Hecate’s answer to the aerial spirit: 

“ With new fall’n dew, 
l^’rom church yard yew, 

I will but ’noirit, 

And then I’ll mount.” ttc. 

One may ask those who favour the opinion 
that yews were jilantcd in churchyards for 
making bows, and as being tliere fenced 
from the cattle, are not all plantation 
grounds fenced from cattle? and whence 
is it that there are usually but one yew 
tree, or two at the itpst, in each church- 
yard? V 

Coles gives an accoiyt of “ tlie leaves of 
yew trees poisoning i clergyman’s cowea 
that oat them, who seeing some boyes 
breaking boughs from the yew tree in the 
churchyard, thought himselfe much in- 
jurecl. To prevent the like trespasses, he^ 
sent one presently to cut downe the tree 
and to bring it into his back yard.” Two 
of the cows feeding upon the leaves, died 
in a few hours afterwards, and Coles re- 
marks that the clcrgyir’an *iad a just 
reward. 

In the “ Gentloman’s Magazine^’ f.>r 
Dec,, 1779, A. B. ijieritions the two reasons 
already assigned for the planting of yew 
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trees in chng'chyards ; but he considers the 
slow growth of these trees as an objection 
to the idea of their protecting the church 
from storms ; and the rarity of their 


669. 

sr* 


consumption of itl bowyers were dir^rted 
to make four bows of witch-hazle, ash or 
elm» to one of yew. And no j^nson under 
seventeen, unless possesse<t of inovetibleK 


occurrence (it being very uncommon to 1 worth forty marks, or tlie son of parents 


meet with more than otic or two in the 
same place), an indication that they could 
not have been nnadi culiivattMl for the 
purposes of archery. Ho adds, “ I cannot I 
find any statute or proclamnti<3n that | 
^directs the cultivation of the ycnv tret* in i 
any place whatever.^’ By different ex- 
tracts from oiiJ' old statutes, he continues, 
it appears that w^e depondcMl principally 
upon iinported boAV-stavos for our best 
bows; which one w^ould think needcnl not 
to have been the case, if our church yards 
had been w-ell stocktxl Avith yoAV tret^s.’* 

“ "riie KngliKh yew,” inuroovor, “ Avas of 
an inferior goodness;” and that our braA'^e 
countrymt??! Avere forced to have reoouise 
to foreign mat<‘rials appeals from the 
Statute 12 Edward IV. (1472), by which 
the Venetian meicliants Avith each ljutt of 
wine were required to present four goo<l 
hoAvstaA'es gratuitously; and this was, no , 
doubt, then an estahlisluHl practice. \ 
HazUtt’s \'ev('tlan Itvimhlic, 1900. ii, ^ 


having an estate of ten pouiKls per an- 
num, might shoot in a ycAv Ixnv.” Mili- 
fury Antiqiiihrs, i. 112. Drayton, in his 
“ Polyolbion,” says: 

“All made of Spanish yew, their boAA'S 
are Avoiulrons strong,” • 

On AV’hioh there is this note: By 5 Edw^ 
I cl) . 4 (I rish St atutes) , ‘ ‘ every 

rOiiglishiiiaTi is obliged to have a boAv in 
his? house of his oAvn lengih, either of voav, 
Avych, hasel, ash, or aAvburn, probably 
alder.” 

Eho song in Shakespearts “ ^bvelfth 
Niglit,” act ii. sc. 4, commencing, ‘‘Come 
aAA'ay, come away, death,” mentiojKs the 
custom of sticking voav in the shroud. 
There is another song in the “Maid’s 
TragtMly,” by Beaumont and Fletcher,. 
1019, beginning, 

“Lay a garland on .my hearse. 

Of the dismal yew.” 


08 I. 4 he folhnving prices of purchase 1 Avhich forms an appropriato illustration 

were^^ o' Boav- j of this subject,. A creclible person, Avho 

vers, B Ithz. : Boavs moot for men s j >va.s l 7 orn and brought up in a village in 

shooting being outlandtsh yew of t lie best j Siiffollv^ informed Mr. Braml that Avhen 
sort, not over the price of 6 .s\ 8 d. ; Boavs he Avas a hoy, it w’as customary there to 

meet for men s shooting, of the second I cut si>rigs ami houghs of voaa trees to strew 

sort, 3s : bows for men, of a coarser | on the gruACs, Ac., at rustic funerals, 
^rt, callcKl boAvs, Is.; bow^s being j l^ynons notices several vew trees 


English ycAV, 2s. 

Gerarde, he sa.vs, 
groAving in church yards where they liave 
been i)lanted. Evelyn only says, that the 
propagation of thein has been forborne 
since the use of hoAVs has been laid aside.” 

On the statute 22 EdAv. IV., ch. 4, wdiicli 
declares the price of a yeAv boAv is not 
to o.vcochI 3s. id., B.'iiTington says: “J 
should imagine that the planting ycAvs in 
church yards, being places fenced from 
cattle, arose, at least in maii.v instances, 
from an attention to the material from 
which the best bows made ; nor do A\-e 
hear of such trees F^nng planted in the 
church yards of oth< ; parts of Europe.” 
It appears by 4 Hci . V. ch. 3. that the 
w'«)d of which the best arroAvs AA’ere made 
w'as the ash. But from the act 6 Henry 
VIII. c. 13, it seems to be inferible that at 
^at time bows Avere made of elm or any 
“ other w'ode of eavsy pryce.” There is a 
statute so late as the 8th Eliz. c. 10, which 
t'olates to boAvyers,'*«!|ch of whom is ahvays 
to have in his houdR fifty boAvs made of 
elm, witch, naze^- ash. Observations 
on thi^Statutes, 191. 

Grose observes that “Yew at length 
became so scarce (as I Aave hint<Ml in a 
preceding note) that to prevent a too great 


of 

, , enonrioiis groAvth in the comities of Berks 

“mentions their | and Bucks; particularly one at Wyrardis- 


hury in the latter county, Avhich, at six 
feet from the ground, moasui'es thirty feet 
fiA'O inches in girth. 44iero is a ycAA- tree 
of vast bulk at Tsloy in Oxfordshire, 
supposetl to bo coeval Avith the church; 
A\4iich is knoAvn to have been orecto<l in the 
t.Avolfth century. Others of great age may 
be seen in various ]>art.s of England. 
Manna Brit, i, 254, 578, 043, OBI. 

Warner speaking of Bro(*kcnhurst 
Church, Hants, says: “The church-yard 
exhibits tAvo oxamples of euonrmiis vege- 
tation. A large oak, apparently coeval 
wdth the mound on wliich it grows, 
measuring fiA'o and t\A‘enty feet in girth; 
and a straight majestic yoAv tree. On the 
latter, the axe has committed sad depro- 
<lations; despoiling it of five or six huge 
branches, a circumstance that cioubtless 
has taken greatly from its antieiit dignity. 
Still, however, it is a noble tree, measur- 
ing in girth fifteen feet, and in height 
upAvards of .sixty. I .should think it might 
lay claim to an antiquity, nearly equal to 
its venerable neighbour. 'Fhe New Forest, 
and Brocken hurst in particular, being 
formerly so famous for the pnKluction of 
yews, it miglit be a matter or Avonder that 
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so few remained to present day, di<3l 
we not recollect that the old English 
Yeomanry vrore supplied from this tree 
with those excellent bows, which ren- 
dered them the best and most dreaded 
marchers in Europe. This constant and 
universal demand for yew produce<l 
in time such a scarcity, that recourse was 
had to foreign countries for a supply : 
and the importation (jf them was enjoined 
by express acts of x>J^i'lhunent passed for 
that “purpose. Jicmarks on S. IV'. rarts 
of Hampshire, 1793, i, 95. Comp, also 
Stat. 13 Edw. I. c. G. Edw. iv. c. 2; Rich, 
ill. c. 2; and Henry VI 11. c. 3. 

Colli nsoii, speaking of two very large 
yew trees in the cliureliyard of Asliill, 
observes in a note, that ‘Snir for^s 
fathers were particularly cjireiul in 
preserving this funeral tree, whose 
branches it w'as usual for mourners to 
carry in solemn procession to the grave, 
and aftcrward.s (as has been already 
noticed) “to <leposit therein umler the 
botlies of their departed fiiends.^^ 
SoiiKyrsetshire, Hnmlr. of Abilick an<l Rub 
ston, 13. 

In a printed account of the x>arish of 
Burton (Preston Patiick) West m(>rol and, 
we read ; “ Mr. Macliel takes notice of a 
yew, tree in the chax)el yar<l, wliich he 
says was very oUl and <iocayo<i (1()92) ; 
which show's, he obsei’vos, the antiquity <jf 
the clnipel. The yew tree is there yet, 
which shows also the longevity of that 
sjiocies of wtHxl. These yew trees in church 
.and chapel .yaid.s seem to have been in- 
toiKknl originally for the use of archery. 
But tin's only a matter of cojjjecture : 
Antiquity having not furnisliod any ac- 
count (so far as wo have bc^eri able to lind) 
of the design of tins kind of plantation. 
Nicliolsoji iind Burn, i, 212. 

‘‘Here,’' says Maci)her.son, in liis 
Ossiaiiic poems, which of course merely 
illustrate the old Scotish usage, simaking 
■of two depart chI lovers, ‘‘ rests their dust, 
■Cuthullin ! These lonely yews sxiraiig from 
their tomb, and sha<le tliein from the 
storm!” 

The parishioners of Fortingal, connly 
Perth, reckoned among their curiosities 
in the 18th century a yew- tree in the 
churchyard tifty-two feet in circiimfei'once, 
and the minister of Dnnscore, co. Dum- 
fries, report ( kI in 1792, that in one corner 
of the churchyard tliere “ grew a largo 
yew* tree, which was consumed in the 
heart. Three men have stord in it at 
once: hut it was overturned by the wiu<l 
this season.” 

It appears that in Tiord HopetouiPs 
garden at Onnistoun Hall, there was a 
remarkable yew tree. About the tw'en- 
tieth part of an English aero w’as cov^ered 
by it. The nihustor of the parish of 


Orrnistoun thus described it in .1792 : “ the 
diameter .of the ground overspread by its 
branches is fifty-three feet. Its trunk 
eleven feet in circumference. From the 
best infoiination it cannot bo under two 
hundriKl years oki. It seems rather more 
probable to bo between three hundred 
and four hundred years old.” Again: 
“ Two yew trees at Ballikinrain, Killearn, 


itly : “ 1 liere is a yow" 
garden of Broicb, Kippeii, co. Perth and 
Stirling. The circumference of the circle 
ovei-spread liy tho lower branches is a 
hufidred and forty feet. Jt is supposed 
to be twr) bund rod" or vliree hundred years 
old.” 'riiis was of course in tho 18th oon- 
tury. Slat, Arc. ii, 453; iii, 144; iv, 172, 
xvi, iii ; xxiii, 128. 

Ymgrambio. See (iwindu. 

Youlingr. — i.q. yulinij. Said to be 
an old Kentish custom in Rogation week. 
UlinHj Yulinn, Youitmj, YawliiKt, and 
J:i(nvlin(f, aptiear. to be mere variants. 
Coiiiii. Apph>-Jt owluKj suxira. 

Yule. Bosworth {Compend. A~S. and 

Enid. Diet. 187(), v. Geol) makes the root 
trd/, merry, and defines Vule as the merry 
feast, and lea<ls us to understand that 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers had their 
Yule, their ere or before Yule, and their 
after Yule, corresponding to the later 
Christmas and Now Year’s holydays. 
Comp. W hitsnniUle suxira ajul Hazlitt’® 
Blount , 1874, p. 89. The A-S. Gvol apiieaiv. 
to be cognate to the Sanscrit the 

Sun. 

Hcarne, iu bis Diary, December 21, 
1710, mentions the supposition that Y’lile 
may be derived from loulos, tlie name of 
the monlb in Avliicb our Christmas occurs 
wdth certain nations. In the earlier 
Scotish iioinouclatiirc it won treated as 
oqnivahMit to I he Latin J ulius. An 
article on this subject, too long to traius- 
cj'ibe, ami scarcely capable of conden- 
sation, is in Mr, Atkinsoii’s “ Cleveland 
Glossary,” 1868, ji, 588. 

“ One of the primcijal feasts;” it is said 
in the GenUemjin- ./’or 1784, 

“ among the A' ort lic-.‘ri luitionsr was the 
Juul, afterwards cal^kl Yule, about the 
shortest <l:iy, wdiicn os Mr.. Mal^t 
obsorvos, bore a gieat resemblance to the 
.Tknnau Saturnalia, which primarily Avero 
liujited lo a single day. The Vriteip, 
just m'ted, following Brya.ntA 'identified 
»S;*turT» with Noah. Comp. Keiglit ley’s 
Myfhnloqy, 1854, p. Fifj. : ■ 

John ilerolt, a Doiv^mican, in a seriUv-iii 
on tlie Nativity, condeninin^g those Avho 
made a bad use of teals' rest ival, montionfi 
persons avIio spend the AA'^iole nigSit dn 
reA’oIry, wdm practise divinations by salt 
and other (^ 3 ^R he considered them) proftine 
occupations - 





“ ^ui istam nocteni in hido consump- i 
sorujit. 'Item qui cunmlos salis ponuritj 
et per hoc futura prou;nosticaut. Item 
qui calceos per caput j actant; 8i mi liter 
qui arborcs cingunt. Kt signilicantur qui 
c.um micis et frai^meuUs, qui iolluniur <ie 
mensa iu vigilia nalalis Clii isti siia sorii- 
iegia oxoroent.” 

iiolaud has tlic following: 

‘‘Yule att York, out of a cowchor be- 
longing to the Cytty, per Carolum 
Fairfax, ar. 

“ The iShe riffs of Yoi'k by the custoine 
of the cytty, do use to ride betwixt 
Michalonias and Mydwynter, that is 
Yoiilo, and for to make a proclamation 
throughout the citty, in fonuo following : 

* O yes ! AVe (^nninand of our liege lonls 
behalf the King of Ejiglancl (that (I(k] 
save and keopo), that the peace of llie 
King bo well keeperl ami mayrileyncHi 
within the citty and suburbs, by night and 
by day, etc. Also, that no common woman 
xvalko in the streets without a gray hood 
on her head, and a white wand in lier 
hand, Sy. Also the Sheriffes of the citty 
on tSt. 'riiomas Day the Ap<jstlc, before 
Youle, att tonne of the bell, sliall come 
to Ali-hallow' kirke on (he pavement, and 
ther they sbail licare a masse of St. 
Thomas in the high wheare (tpiire), and 
offer at the masse; and when the masse 
is done, tliey shall make a proolamatif)!! 
att the pilloly of the Youle-Oii-th ('in the 
forme that fr)llo\ves) by tlior serjjuit : AAV* 
coTnniatind that the peace of onr liord the 
King bo well kcepod and mayntavned by 
night and by day, Ac. (prout solebat in 
proclamatione pranlicta vico-'Comitinn in 
eorum eqiiitatinne.) Also that, no manner 
of man make no congregations nor as- 
semblyos (prout eoMtinetur in equitatione 
vice-comituni). Also Unit all manner of 
whores and thieves, dice players, carders, 
and all other unthrifty folke, be welcome 
to the tow’iie, whetber tliey come late or 
early, att the reference of the high feast 
of Y^oulo, till tlie twelve days be passed.' 
The proclamation uiade in forme afore- 
said, the fewer sev,. ‘ants shall goe or ride 
(vvliether they w'il.l v- and one of t hem shall 
have a borne of by se, of the toll-bouth ; 
and the other thrlie serjeants shall every 
*onc of them have a borne, and so go fort h 
to the fow’-or barres of the citty, and blow 
the Yople-Girth. And the Sheriffes for 

* that day use to go together, they ami their 
wives, ajjid thor officers, att the reverence 
of the high foas^f Yole, on ther proper 
costs," &c. ItiWi^rv, ed. 1770, iv., 182. 

Blount ^lls iisTthSt in Yorkshire and 
our other nortt^l^^jparts they had an old 
Qust«m : After sermon or service on Christ- 
ni.as Day, tliS people ;^’ould, even in the 
churchcB, cry Die, Ule, as a token of 




joicing r and tlte cormuoii sort rati* about 
the streets, singing 

Ulo, Ule, Ule, Ule, % 

Tliree puddings in a pnle, 

Crack nuts, aiid cry Ule. 

Grose, iu his “ Provincial Glossary," tolls 
us, that in “ Farm-houses in the North, 
the serv'aiils lay by a large knotty block 
for tlieir Christmas lire, and <lnriiig the 
time it lasts they are entitled by custom 
to ale at Mieir meals. In Gloucestershire, 
in the Cotswolds, they formejily had at 
Whitsuntide a festival cmIUkI indifferently 
an Air and a Yule; but it is to bo sus- 
pccUxl that the former najne is the correct 
one. Comp. nV/v7.sua//V/{- supra. 

.1 find tlie following curious passage in 
the “ Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Dis- 
played," p. 08: “One preaching against 
(lie observation of Christmas, said in a 
Scotch jingle, ‘ Ye will say, sirs, gorni old 
A’oul <lay ; I tell you, goixl old Fool day. 
You will say it is a bravo holiday; 1 toll 
you it is a bVave helly-<lay.' " Swift, in his 
“ Talo of a Tub," miglit liavo givoTi this 
fis an instance of Jack’s tearing off the 
lace, and making a plain coat. There is 
a proverb : 

“ It is goml to cry Ule at other men's 
costs." 

The Scotish proverb, “ A Yule feast may 
he quit at Pasche " is as much as to say, 



the Icelanders dated the beginning f)f their 
year fr*uu Yule, in consequence of an an- 
cient custom wdijcli the laws of their 
(ountry obliged them to retain. They 
even reckoned a j)ersoii's age by the Yules 
be bad scon. Comp. (Irvist mas and (rulr, 
of AmjHsl, ail'd see Lucas, Studies in 
y}fhlcrdnh\ T2, rt seqq. 

Yule Doui^h,~The Y'rdo-Dougli, or 
Dow', was a kind of Baby, or little- imago 
of paste, whicb our bakers used formerly 
to bake at tl is season, and presoni to their 
custoiner.s, in the same manner as the 
Cliaudlors gave Christmas camlles. 

'riiov arc callwl A" ulo cakes in the county 
of Durham. I Imd in the Bomaii Calen- 
dar that at Rome, on the vigil of the 
Nativity, sweet meats were presenttHl to 
the fathers in the Vatican, and that all 
kinds of little images (no doubt of paste) 
were to be found at the confocti oners' 
.shops. There is the greatest probability 
that wG have had hence both our ATiile- 
doughs, phnn-porridge, aiul mince-pies, 
the hitter of w'hich are still in common 
use at this season. The Ahile-dough has 
perhaps been intended for an image of the 
child Jesus, with the A'irgin Mary. 
now. If i mistake not, pretty generally 
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laid aside, or itiost vetaiiie<i only by 
children. 

Vulo Girts or Julklaps. -Wore 
so called from those who receivcxl tliem 
striking against the doors of the donors. 

Yuio L0£^ or Clo^a — Clog is proper- 
ly a piece of vvochI, fii.ste7ied about the 
logs of beasts, to keep tJjeni from running 
astray. In a secomlary or figurative 
sense, it signifies a load, let, or hindrance. 
Tims S,lso a truant-clog. Bailey supposes 
clog to come from log (which he derives 
from the Saxon li5an to lie, because of 
its weight, it lies, as it were, immoveable), 
the trunk of a ti'ee, or stump of wockI 
for fuel, Block has the same signification. 

In the Supplement to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
■Magazine” for 1790, the subsequent 
liote upon the Yule-log occurs: ‘‘On 
the Yule-log see the ‘Cyclops* of 
Euripides, Act i. sc. v. 10. ‘ Archmologia,* 
vol. vii. p. 360.” Beckwith in the same 
miscellany for February, 1781, says: 
“That lliis rejoicing on Christmas Eve 
had its rise from the Juul, and was ex- 
changed for it, is evident from a custom 
practised in the Northern Counties, of 
putting a largo clog of wood on tlie fire 
this evening, wdiich is still called the Yiile- 
ciog.” 

Christmas, says Blount, was callcxl the 
Feast of Lights in the Western or Latin 
Church, because they uscxl many lights or 
candles at the feast ; or rather, bocanse 
Christ, the light of all lights, that true 
light, came into the w'orld. lienee tlie 
Onristmas candle, and wdiat was, perhaps, 
only a siiccedanevim, the Yiilo-block or 
clog, bolore candles were in general use. 
Thus a large coal is often set apart at pie- 
fient in the North for the same purpose, i,e. 
to in a ke a great light on Yule or Christ- 
mas .Eve. Lights, indeed, seem to have 
. been used upon all festive occasions. Thus 
our illuminations, fireworks, »S:c. on the 
news oi victories. 

in the ancient times to which we would 
trace up the origin of these almost obsolete 
customs, blocks, logs, or clogs of dried 
Wbod might be ea.suy procure<i and pro- 
. vided against thi.s festive season. At that 
J'/ime of day it- must liave been in the 
bower but of few to comma nd candles or 
torches for making their annual illu- 
mination. However this may be, I am 
■bretty coiifulent that the Yule-block will 
be found, in its first nso, to have been 
only’ a counterpart of the Midsumirier 
fires; made within doors because of the 
cold iveather at this winter solstice, an 
those in the hot season, at the sunimer 
bhe, Wro kindled in the open air. 

Brund adds : “After a diligent and close 
vstudy^ of Gebelin, the French Bryant, on 
subject, one cannot fail, I think, of 
: Mopting this hypothesis, which is coii' 


liimed by gi-eat probability, many 

cogent/ if not infallible proofs.” 

Tla© size of these logs of wood, which 
were, in fact, great trees, may bo collected 
heiico: “that, in the time of the civil 
ivars of the last century, Captain Hosier 
(1 suppose of the Berwick family) burnt 
the liouse of Mr. Barker, of Haghniond 
Abbey, near Shrew^sbury, by setting fire 
to the Yule-log.” In his “ Hesperides,” 
1618, Herrick tells us how the Yule-log of 
the new Christinas was wont to be lighted 
“with last year’s brand.” 

Formerly, at 'ribenham, in Norfolk, and 
doubtless elsewhere in the East of Eng- 
hijid, a piece of the Yule-log was reserved 
to light the log the following 3 ^ear. It 
was also customary, so long as the log 
continued to burn, to allow the farm ser- 
vants to paitako in common with their 
employers of the best cyder, which was 
tapped for the occasion, liaving lain a 
year or more in the wood to mature. Cuv^ 
rent Notes for August, 1856. 

In Warmstrey’s “ Vindication of the 
Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ.” 
1648, is the following passage: “The 
blazes are foolish and vaine,” (he means 
here, evidently, the Yule-clogs or logs,) 
“arid not countenauced by the church.’ 

“ Now blocks to cleave 
’Ibis time requires, 

’Gainst Christmas for 
To make good fires.” 

Poor Robin for 1677. 

A clergyman of Devonshire informed 
Mr, Brand that the custom of burning the 
Christmas-bUxik still continuetl in that 
county. This w'as in the 18th century, 
and I believe that the usage is still re- 
tained. Comp. Kiichen Fire, The habit 
of keeping the fire alight throughout the 
j^ear may have had a superstitious ori- 
gin. There is a Scotish proverb, “He’s 
as bare a.s the birk at Yule E’en,” which 
perliaps, alludes to tliis custom, the birk 
meaning a block of the birch-tree, stripped 
of its bark and dried against Yule Even, 
It is spoken of oneiwTio is exceedingly 

that^t was the practice 


poor. 

I’hiers states, 


111 France to light thjJ log on Christmas 
Eve, and to burn it \or a certain time 
every day till Tw-elfth Night. He as- 
cribes singular virtues to this log ivhich 
in Franco used, ho seems to say, to be^ 
carefully preserved in the house under a 
be»l, or in some other secure iilace. as a 
protection against thuiYbu* and Jir© during 
the rest of Gie year. was also regard^ 
as beneficial, wdien ^ roper ly a<jMiinistered, 
in the cure of disease’^-'i'^i 'V^uimals ; it was 
dipped in the water-trough used 
in calf, to expedite delivery, and its asheS} 
scattered over the land, kept the col’u. 
clear of bliglut. Trait6 des SuperstittcnSi 
1679, i, 32£h 



ikoiitalgtte» for exanttplet i/ oite of the ihoj^ original of Authors, though 
he liMped himself to ideas liii every direction. Builthey turn to blood 
and colouring in his styie, and give a freshness of compiexion that is for 
ever charming.” -JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, -MyStm/j’ miiiow." 
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